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Exterior and interior 
views of the A. H. Grebe 
Co. plant, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., built by 
Barney Ahlers Con- 
struction Corporation. 
Eugene Klaber, Archi- 
tect. 


For over twenty years the General 
Chemical Company has been at the 
forefront of chemical research and 
manufacture in this country. The 
Hard-n-tyte Specification is the latest 
contribution ofits splendid staff of 
chemists. It is the successful result 


of long search for a concrete floor 
hardener that really hardens the floor 
and materially increases its life. It 
enables engineers and architects to 
give their clients a quality of con- 
crete work far in advance of any- 
thing that has been possible heretofore. 
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If you want absolute assurance 
of concrete floors. that won’t 
crumble or dust under the grind 
of trucking, let Hard-n-tyte prove 


its own case. 


Your client may not be making 
radio equipment as the A. H. 
Grebe Company is doing. He 
may not require the freedom from 


dust that they demand. But he , 


wants long wearing concrete— 
the best he can get for his money. 


If you think the building of 
such a floor is a gamble, let the 
Hard-n-tyte Engineer take the 


-tyte on the grill—test it 
any way you see fit! 


4 


chances. His job is to give you 
flint-hard, long-wearing concrete 
that resists wear, weather and 
water. And the guarantee he gives 
youis the 5 Year Bond of the U.S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company. 


The Hard-n-tyte Engineer in 
your territory is fully equipped to 
give you complete service, from 
preliminary estimates to super- 
vision of the job. Get his figures 
on wear-proofing your next con- 
crete floor. 


General Chemical Company 


40 Rector Street New York City 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXXVIII 


Index to Illustrations According to Subject 


! BUILDINGS (complete) 


Banks Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Calif., ex. pl. 260 
Bowery Savings, 42nd Street Branch, New 
York, ex. pl.. . 265 
Chestnut Hill Trust, Chestnut Hill, Pa., ex. Pl. 
Citizens National, Covington, Va., ex.in. ‘pl. 
Eliot Savings, Roxbury, Mass., ex. in. pl.. "308 
Elyria Savings & Trust, Elyria, Ohio, ex. in. 


pl.. Soe hyp 
Excelsior Savings, New York, ex. Spl-< Bee «Rid ait: 78 
Farmers & Mechanics National, Georgetown, 

ee ex. in- pl... . 83 


Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co. ‘and Citizens. 
Union National, Louisville, Ky., in. pl. . 


First National, Boston, ex. in. pl. . 262, ae 
First National, Detroit, in.,.. .254, 258, 259. 288 
First National, Wallingford, Conn., ex. in. pl.. 81 


First National, Wichita, Kas., ex. in. pl.. ..76, 77 
Greenwich Savings, New York, ex. in. pl.. ..271 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust, Hartford, Conn., 
ex. in. pl... .67, 68, 253 
National Exchange, Augusta, ‘Ga. "ex. pl. . 87 
National State, Elizabeth, N. J., ex. in. pl.. 69, 70 
Norwood Trust Co;, Norwood, Mass., ex. pl. 294 
Riggs National, 14th & Park Road Office, 
Washington, D. G.,/ex. in. pl. . .75 
snag Island Hospital Trust, Providence, R, Wk 
n. pl. ete ROO} 257 
Seacoast Trust ‘Co., “Asbury Park, ING J'35 OX; 
pl.. . 82 
Seattle National, ‘Seattle, Wash., “ex. in. pl.. "84, 85 
Security National, Sheboygan, Wis., ex. in. 
pl. .73, 74 
State Savings, Hartford ‘Conn., ex. in. n. pl. . 65, 66 
Suffern National Suffern, N. Y., ex. in. py) 79, 80 
Ticonic National, Waterville, Me., ex. pl.. 296 


United Savings, Detroit, MEH; Xe Dire cote as 08 
Bathhouses Hilversum, Holland, ex. pl. . . 238 
Chapels Bethlehem Chapel & Memorial fae 

Bleeker St., New York, ex. pl.. ..32, 68 

Chapel at Colgate University, Hamilton, Nay., 

ex. in. pl.. . 26-28 


peeehes Church ‘of Caen. Celaya, “Mexico, 


Central Presbyterian, Montclair, N. Jn ‘ex. in. 
is ; 


Pp 
Clubs Detroit Golf, Detroit, ex. in. ‘Dai “17-20 
Colleges Morden, Blackheath, Eng., Sir C. 
Wren, Architect, ex.. .46 
Community Buildings Bethlehem ‘Chapel and 
Memorial House, Bleeker St., New York, 
ex. pl.. 32; 2, 68 
First Parish Community House, Longmeadow, 
Mass., ex. in. pl.. .. 42,43 
Dormitories Smith _ College, “Northampton, 
Mass., ex. in. pl.. . 183-186, 33-36 
Farm Buildings Walter. Douglas, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y.; Bid .66, 21-23 
William’ V. Nico Lake Forest, ‘Til, ex. pl. 24, 25 
Fraternity Houses Theta Delta Chi, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass., ex. in. pl.. .. .62-64 
Garages Theodore E. Jewell, Newton, ex.. .140 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa., Carl A. cicail Archi- 
tect, ex 140 
Wm. V. Kelley, ‘Lake Forest, TIL, ex. " pl.. Ree es ios 
Houses Ahles, Mrs. Robert Le Westbury, Ni Ys 


ex. in. pl... 147-150 
Armstrong, Earl Vv. ‘Pasadena, ‘Calif., "ex. pl. 

: 163, 164 

Arundel, "Sussex, Eng., ex .215 


Aspley ‘House, Aspley Guise, “Bedfordshire, 
Eng., ex. in., Sir C. Wren, Architect. . .48, 49 
ats "Stafford W., Los Angeles, Calif., ex. in. 


Pp 167-169 
Boardman, - Francis, " Riverdale- conctiudion, 
IN. Y:, eX. 1n.. pL. meee 119-122 


Bradbourne, Kent, Eng., wes. 3. 18. 214 
ee Mrs. Harry W., Columbus, ‘Ohio, ex. 


oA 


“as 


eae Mrs. Northrup, New Rochelle N. Y,, 
ex. pl.. 105, 106 


Buiech House, ‘Beckley, Sussex, ‘Eng., Pay APR 
Cobb, Chas. L., Hinsdale, Il., ex. in. le 157, 158 
Cullompton, Devon, Eng., ex.. 219 


Dedham, Essex, Eng., ex.. ‘217 
Dodo House, Chichester, ‘Eng., Sir ic, én, 
ex... 


*Tllustrated; ex. exrerior; in. ‘tniterior; pl. plan 


KEY TO PAGES AND PLATES 


Pages Plates 
1— 40 1-16 
41-— 78 17-32 
79-170 — 
171-212 33-48 
213-252 49-64 
253-312 65-88 


January 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June 

Numbers preceded by month and Ser. refer 
to Service Section. 


Dull, Mrs. A. P. L., Southern Pines, N. C., 


ex. pl.. . 93, ‘94 
Duncan, Robert P., ‘Columbus, Ohio, ex, pl. 

. 15, 16 

Fitzwilliam Hall, ‘Campridge, Eng., ex. . 216 


Ford, F. L., St. Joseph, Mo., ex. pl.. eiet: ie 
Fulton, Weber Columbus, Ohio, ex. pl. . 
Gibson, Harvey D., 52 E. 69th St., New York, 
ex. in. pl.. 47-48 
Sere tl, Ralph Sa Stoetzel, Architect, ex. 
no L 


Griffin W. i i Hartsdale, N. ye ex. c. pl.. 127, 128 
Halliday, H. B., Columbus, Ohio, ex. in. pl. 23, 24 
Hughes, Hector I Woods Hole, Mass., ex. in. 


pl.. Ere “82, 99, 100 
Hansen Walley, Pa., Carl A. ‘Ziegler, Archi- 
tect, ex. pl.. .151, 152 
Tmington Manor, Cotswold ’ District, Eng., 
Srseectectell heed | 
Jewell "Theodore E., , Newton, Mass., ex. in. pl. 
. 95-98 
Johnson, Leonard, "Englewood, N. J ex. pl. 
.. 89-92 
Lansdowne, ‘Alton, Hants, Eng., ex. teats: 


Locust Valley, N. vt ;—Two Houses at, Good- 
win, Bullard & Woolsey, Architects, ex. pl. 
54, 57 
Milbank, ‘Dr. Samuel, 117 E. 65th ‘St., ‘New 
York, ex. in. pl.. . 45, 46 
Miller, pat cS Bese Park, ‘Columbus, ‘Ohio, 
ex. : .19 
Mere Mrs. C. F., ‘Columbus, ‘Ohio, ex. ee 22 
Olcott, A. V. Fieldston, ING Yi, CX: pl.. By, ‘124 
Orchard, W. #H., Pelham Manor, N. Y., ex. in. 
12) eS eet eae So eae 107, 153, 154 
“Orchard House,” Port Washington, N. Y., 
Wesley S. Bessell, Architect, ex. in. pl. 101, 102 
Palais des Ducs, Beaune, France. F rontis. March 
Phipps, J. S., Palm Beach, Fla., ex. in. pl.. .49-53 
ae aes Edw. R., Los Angeles, Calif., ex. 
165, 166 


ith tk ec we et ee eee ere 159, 160 
Schell, Edw. P. Fieldston, N. Y., ex. pl..125, 126 
Scott, W. J., Scarsdale, N. Y., ex. pl...129, 130 
Smith, K. B. C., Tenafly, N af ex. pl. 155, 156 
Stickney, Stuart, St. Louis, Mo., ex. pl. 133, 134 
Superintendent’s, Essex County Tuberculosis 

Hospital, Middleton, Mass., ex. ore Reco 
Taylor, Geo., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., ex 
bh x Norman, Locust Valley, N. ste ny OX: ‘in. 
110, 115-118 


Wren, e 
Woodward, O. Frank, Palm Beach, Fla., ex. oar 


Ae Neh ie ie teas ea in Eee eo rar 161, 162 

39 West Street, Farnham, Eng., ex......... 219 
Libraries Charlottesville, Charlottesville, Va., 

ex. in. pl.. “s rt . 58-60 

Morgan, New York, Rie cca eS ’'Frontis. Feb. 

Public, Kennebunk, Me., ex. pl........-.--. 61 


Memorials Lincoln, Washington, DaC ly ae 


kane Frontis. June 


Calif Mex ply ae nin ae oie aatesun tes sia kes 260 
Pa ‘Cement Co., Montreal, Canada, ex. in. 
_il- 14, 1%, 18 


gee de mo Re - : 
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First National Bank, Wichita, Kas., ex. in. pl. 
Sa ptr eS a 8 Arne, beni a ee 7 
es Connecticut Trust, Hartford, ae - 
a1 DISREE ce Mera eae oie 67, 68, 253 
National Mite Insurance Co., Montpelier, Wits. 
CX. PIN a Dawe: see ee res: 37-41, 205 
Security National Bank, Sheboygan, Wis., ex. 
A 3) ee oe ho ale) Reet ee ae 73, 74 


Park Buildings Daily News Sanitarium, Lin- 


col: Parks Chicagos exams plLasweerr ate. 44 


Priory St. Cecilia’s, Englewood, N. J., ex. pl.29-31 
Sanitariums Daily News, Lincoln Park, Chi- 


CARO NEXT ERS Divert fon gare obi osc 44 
Schools Intermediate and Commercial, Hilversum, 

Hollandjexxpl. ca sadecete ea. 236, 237 

Primary, Hilversum, Hollandvexs plas cis-0: 235 


Winchester School, Great Hall, Eng., Sir C. 
Wren, Architect 


Tenements Recent Housing in the Netherlands, 


6X: DL cd ce oe ee eo 171-178 


Theaters Harris, Chicago, IIl., ex. in. pl..10, 13-15 


Selwyn, Chicago, IIl., ex. in. pl...7-9, 13, 14, 16 


GARDENS 


Borden, Bertram H. Marion Coffin, Landscape 
Architectosoithee}: a8, boy tee 135 
Brady, James C. Ruth Dean, Landscape Archi- 
tects. 54 omen eern Marae s MR as % e.c.c, ce homer 139 
Brown, Mrs. John Nicholas, Newport, R. I. 
a aed. cE +, bb oe 135, 136, 138 
Frelinghuysen, Fred. Marion Coffin, Landscape 
Arehitect's «> «keer ote ss Eee 137 
Pomeroy, Daniel. Mrs. Ruth Dean, Landscape 
IAT ChILECE sractencecteteret net at i675 eee 137 
Taylor, Myron C. Matinecock, N. Y.. .141-146 


INTERIORS 


Auditoriums Central Presbyterian Church, 


MontclairaNne bic. cae cet. walt son eu ae 
Colgate University Chapel, Hamilton, N. Y...28 
First Parish Community House, Longmeadow, 


Massinan stone on eile 3c 43 
Pe a Rooms Citizens National, Covington, 
Eliot Savings, Roxbury, Mass............. 295 
Elyria Savings & Trust Co., Elyria, Ohio..... 72 
Farmers & Mechanics N ational, Georgetown, 
JDL OS «<n = =, Alea amenity «cater ReEMine neat ra Tart 83 
First National, Detroit..............259, 289 
First National, Wallingford, Conn........... 81 
First National, Wichita, Kas... MY 


Guardian Savings & Trust, Clev: eland, Ohio. 290 


Hartford-Connecticut Trust Cor; Hartford, 
Conia. ore «=o os ecenn ee ees 68 
National State Bank, Elizabeth, N. J........70 
New York Trust, New York............:. 287 
Riggs National Bank, 14th Park Road 
Office, Washington, D. Cz Be ea os. 
Re Hospital Trust, Prov idence, ey 257 
Seacoast Trust, Asbury Park, N. Aint mee. P 
Seattle National, Seattle, Wash............. 85 
Security National, Sheboygan, Wis..........74 
State Savings, Hartford, Conn.............. 66 
Suffern National, Suffern, N: Y............. 80 
Dining Rooms Ahles, Mrs. Robert L., West- 
bury;.N. Wesieerccr tes oaascenue Gren: cmeenns 150 
Bixby, ‘Stafford W., Los Angeles, Calif.. .169 
Gibson, Harvey D., 52 E. 69th St., N. en dS 
Jewell, Theodore E., Newton, Mass......... -.98 
Phipps, J. S., Palm Beach, Fla.. Be rhe: * 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. . ath A 1. Sa 
Toege, Norman, Locust Valley, N. Y. “tis 
Directors’ Rooms Canada Cement Co. Bldg., 
Montreal Ganadaer 20 eon. tee tae 14, 18 
First National Bank, Detroit, Mich.. 288 


National Life Insurance Bldg., Montpelier, Vt. 41 


Drawing elie Ahles, Mrs. Robert L., West- 


bury Ne cess ceccvareraces ot oee Goa ito 150 
Behrend, B. me Boston, MasSs. jee. a toe 246 
Boardman, Francis, Riverdale-on-Hudson, 

De arcs idie oath ME SS. oo 99 
Chase, Robt., Newburyport, Mass...........72 
Cobb, Chas. i; Hinsdale: Tn ei eee “158 
Early 18th Century American sicher. it Spee 42 
Farmhouse, L. I., Peabody, Wilson & Brown, 

Architectsiog $2 sala he eres Os eee 34 
Flint, WeR4 Pasaglana, Calif... ).... cs un tte 


Gibson, Harvey D., 52 E. 69th St., New York . 48 


ii | Index to Illustrations According to Subject—Continued 


INTERIORS, ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS AND FURNITURE 


Drawing Rooms, Continued 
Greenwich, Conn., John Russell Pope, Archi- 
78 


OGU ROR rcs oe ott selene te Uueysussee a ENOTES iE 
House on Long Island, N. Y., Howard Major, 

PAT CHILECE IU. .a eeiCrre Mi eh een 114 
Hughes, Hector J., Woods Hole, Mass...... 100 
Jewell, Theodore E., Newton, Mass......... 98 
McCrea, Mrs. James, New York.......... 109 
Orchard, W. H., Pelham Manor, N. Y...... 107 
RRIppSss eas balm Beachs Plas 0 oe eens 53 
Richardson, Edw. R., Los Angeles, Calif... ..166 
Richardson, Philip, Brookline, Mass........ 247 
Smith College Dormitories, Northampton, 

MASS metre ed rsa in tee ee ate eee 36 


Toege, Norman, Locust Valley, N. Y.. EUG 
Grill Rooms Detroit Golf Club, Detroit, Mich. .19 
Halls and Corridors Ahles, Mrs. Robert Lee 


WVESEDUTYAING LY ance nom criotte sean. 149 
Bixby, Stafford W., Los Angeles, Calif... ... 169 
Brewster, Robert S., Mt. Kisco, N. Y.. ....221 
Detroit Golf Club, Detroit, Mich............ 20 


Kinnicut, Herman, Far Hills, N. J.....108, 223 
Modern English Small House, G. Blair Imrie, 


PATCHILECE sleet eee ee ee 113 
Orchard, W. H., Pelham Manor, N. Y.... 154 
Potter, Alonzo, Smithtown, N.J.......... 111 
SchleysReeye, Mar HillsN; Jt... . cc cece 112 

Libraries Brokaw, Mrs. Irving, New York... ..109 
Charlottesville, Charlottesville, Va.......... 60 
Detroit Golf Club, Detroit, Mich............ 20 
House on Long Island, N. Y., Howard Major, 

FAS COILECE Mepenne Wer ett: se tte oe 110 
Morris, I. Wistar, Chestnut Hill, Pa........111 
Russell, B. F., Brookline, Mass............ 249 


Living Rooms, see Drawing Rooms 
Lobbies Canada Cement Co. Bldg., Montreal, 


Ganndamtbery ate © Sateen ee... ea 13 
National Life Insurance Co. Bldg., Montpe- 

NCS A oo. hel ape fy Prat ee a 40 

Lounges Harris Theater, Chicago, Ill........ «15 


Selwyn Theater, Chicago, Ill 
Nursery Boardman, Francis, Riverdale-on-Hud- 


SOM, Nip YOeet hk rise ahaa eee 122 
Porches Phipps, J. S., Palm Beach, Fla... ... 51, 52 
Toege, Norman, Locust Valley, N. Y....... 118 
Private Offices Canada Cement Co. Bldg., 
Montréal? Ganadaris sere. aan. cots 14, 118 
National Life Insurance Co. Bldg., Mont- 
pelier, Vie swe he ee oe 41 
Study Russell, B. F. W., Brookline, Mass... ..248 


Swimming Pools Phipps, J. S., Palm Beach, 
by 


Theaters Harris, Chicago, Ill............. 10, 15 
SelwynwChicacoy lll menses pee ee ee 8, 9, 16 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
Altars Church of La Ensenanza, Mexico (Mex. 


LORS) YS. royale Oe ne Sie aera Peete eee 
Brickwork Examples by Sir Christopher Wren 
(GEOre Ss) eee ee WS Ate ee ee 45-50 


Examples (Georg.) 
Ceilings Plaster, Detroit Golf Club, Detroit 
(Jacobean) > Fn Swe a eee 20 
Timber, Detroit Golf Club, Detroit (Eng.)....19 
Beamed, Harris Theater, Chicago (It. ren.)...15 
Beamed, National Life Ins. Co. Bldg., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. (It. ren.) 
Living Room, J. S. Phipps, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Dani,)) Save eee een, een ete 53 
Lobby, National Life Insurance Co. Bldg., 
Montpelier, Vt. (Vaulted, It. ren.) ........ 
Colonnades Canada Cement Co. Bldg., Mon- 
treal/(Tonic)is eae ee ee ee oe 12 
Cupboards 18th Century (Met. Museum of Art) 
Doorways, Exterior Ahles, Mrs. Robert os 
Westbury, N. Y. (col.) 
Bethlehem Chapel and Memorial Heyer Ni em 
York (It. ren. Je 


Carnavalet Musee Paris (French ren.) oie 
EEO ALA WINES) oe set te ey ee ee 231-233 

Colegio de San Ildefonso, Mexico (Mex. ren.) . .2 

Colegio de la Vizcainas, Mexico (Mex. ren.).. .3 


First National Bank, Boston (It. ren.).....263 
Ford, F. L., St. Joseph, Mo. (col.)......... 132 
Gibson, Harvey D., New York (Adam)...... 47 


Hughes, Hector J., Woods Hole, Mass. (col.) .100 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa., Carl A. Ziegler, Archi- 
PECE(COL) yt: BE ire cece ee 152 
National Life Ins. Co. Bldg., Montpelier, Vt. 
(classic) Vac. eaeteeeerer se ae ee 
Notre Dame Church, Beaune, France (Gothic) 
ay yatta art hes cx ote ee te *...Frontis. April 
Olcott, A. V., Fieldston, N. Y. (col.) ieee 
drawing) eT ee Oe bs eee Pee ee 124 


Doorways, Exterior, Continued 


Schell, Edward P., Fieldston, N. Y. (col.)...126 
St. Cecilia’ s Priory, Englewood, INGE (Gothic) 31 
St. John’s College, Oxford, Eng. (Eng. ren.) 
(measured drawings)............+e-- 55, 56 
Taylor, George, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Eng.).. 
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Cram & Ferguson, National Life Ins. Co. Bldg. sy 
Montpelier. Viz ;ex.in. pl. t,o... sees 37-41 

Crane, C. Howard, and Kenneth Franzheim, 
Associated, Harris and Selwyn Theaters, 


. 1-6 


Chicago, Iil., xin Dle ae ae 7-10, 13, 16 
Cross & Cross, Hall, House, Herman Kinnicut, 
aTeenuSeNG |acin placees, coi pee oe 108, 223 
D 
Dean, Ruth, Garden, Mrs. Daniel Pomeroy. . .137 
Garden james ©. Brady oes eee eee 139 


Delano & Aldrich, pelea) House, Robert S. 
Brewster, Mt. Kisco, N. Y 
Dennison & Hirons, National State Bank, Eliza- 


beth, N. J., ex. in. pl.. .69, 70 
Derby & "Robinson, Curved Stairway, Late 18th, 
Century Model, American .............222 


Dodge, E. S. (see Ames, Putnam & Dodge) 
Doyle & Merriam, Seattle National Bank, Seat- 
tle Wash, ex siny pl tewracets 4, See 84, 85 
Dudok, W. M., Housing Development, Hilver- 
sum, Holland, CX EDS ere eee 173-176 
Primary School, Hilversum, Holland, ex. pl. .235 
Intermediate and Commercial, Hilversum, Hol- 
land sext plies aimee ose 236, 237 


Bathhouse, Hilversum, Holland, ex. pl... ...238 
E 
Eckel & Aldrich, House, F. L. Ford, St. Joseph, 
IMol Nex. 'Dl Mica ec eee tee ee eee 131,132 


Embury II, Aymar, Eee Leonard Johnson, 
Englewood, N. je exepleee oF saan 89-92 

House, Mrs. A. P. L. Dull, Southern Pines, 
N. cs ex Dic. See eee 93, 94 


F 
Farrand, Beatrix, Walk in Enclosed Garden. . .139 
Franzheim, Kenneth (see Crane, C. Howard) 


G 
Goodwin, Bullard & Woolsey, Two Houses at 
Locust Valley, N. Y., ex. pl.......54-57, 87 
Grey, Elmer, House, Stafford W. Bixby, Los 
Angeles, Calif. iex.in, pl... ce. see 167-169 


H 
Harding & Seaver, Chapel, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., ex. in. pl 26-28 
Henry, Ralph G:, House, Theodore E. Jewell, 
Newton, Mass., eX. Insp eee eae et, 95-98 
Garage, Theodore E. Jewell, Newton, Mass., 
Se as Meatapeosatauts Motel ack wer cettee  a te 140 


Holmes & Winslow, Fi irst National Bank, bah 
ingford, Conn., ex. in. pl 
Hood, Raymond M. (see Howellé John Meade 
Hopkins, Alfred, Farm Bldgs., Est. of Walter 
Douglas, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., ex. pl. 21- 23, 66 
uae National Bank, Suffern, INGYe, 
Hoveld John Mead, and Raymond M. Hood, 
Associated, Chicago Tribune Competition 
Winning Design, ex. Frontis. Jan. 
Hume, Raphael, St. Cecilia’s Priory, Englewood, 


ey 


ING tex. ply epeineteee cei eee . 29-31 
Hunter, R. C. & Bro., House, K. B. C. Smith, 
TenatiyiNe Ys exvpis.ca6-0 ee eee 155, 156 
Hutchins & French, Library, Kennebunk, Me., 
OX! pli s..'5 5 sts gees ore tote ea eee 61 
I 
Imrie, G. Blair, Hall, Modern English po 
House, i UN.:. "Ses, Sheth btacs a vaatuneoe a ibaals te eee 113 
J 
James, Thomas M. Co., Eliot Savings Bank, 
Roxbury Mass. x: ins Die. ae eee 295 
Norwood Trust Company, Norwood, Mass., 


OXS Dine ays ageeet ccolaee ase ape aoe 294 
Seacoast Trust Co., Asbury Park, N. J., ex. 

Uns Dict totersts me Rirtic, ero aue Oe oct e are ate ee 82 
Ticonic National Bank, Waterville, Me., ex. 
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p 
Johnson, Kaufmann & Coate, Living Room, 


House, W. R. Flint, Pasadena, Cal., in... .113 
House, Earl V. Armstrong, Pasadena, Cal., 
SX! PLS tienda aan ines Greece 163, 164 


First National Bank, Detroit, in........... 
.254, 258, 259, 288, 289 
United Savings Bank, Detroit, OX; Dl aera ee 88 


L 
La Beaume & Klein, House, Stuart puaeret St. 
Louis, Mo., ex. pl. , 134 
Little & Russell, Interiors, House, B. re W. ee 
sell, Brookline, Mass. . : 248, 249 
Lowe & Bollenbacher, Frank iB Venning, Asso- 
ciated, House, Chas. L. Cobb, Hinsdale, IIl., 


eX: ipl Ao as ha, ene eens 157, 158 
M 
Major, Howard, Detail, House at Pelham, N. Y., 
CX ee Pre tert ee ent ee Se 88 
Library, House on Long Island............ 110 
Living Room, House on Long Island....... 114 


House, Norman Toege, Locust Valley, N. Y., 
€X./1n {pl See ee ae eee 110, 115-118 
Marsh & Peter, Farmers and Mechanics National 
Bank, Georgetown, D. C., ex. in. pl........ 83 
McIntire, Samuel Details, Derby-Rogers House, 
Peabody. Mass] in. +, aaa aoe 208-211 
McKim, Mead & White, Morgan Library, Moon- 
light View of Facade, New York, ex. 
Se a Ons CE TPA EY iis ee Frontis. Feb. 
Merrill, Daniel D., House, Mrs. Robert L. Ahles, 
Westbury, N. ey: ex. in. pl.. 147-150 
Miller & Reeves, House, OMG: ‘Miller, Bexley 
Park, Columbus, Ohio, ex. pl.. 19 
House, Mrs. Harry W. Brown, Bexley Park, 


Columbus Ohiovexs pliner ee oe 22 
House, W. D. Fulton, Jr., Bexley Park, Colum- 
bus; Obios ex: DLe. te Race eee ee ee, ee 23 
House, H. B. Halliday, Bexley Park, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, ex. pl.. ec 
House, Robert P. Duncan, Bexley Park, “Co- 
lumbusyOhio; sexe plese on eee ee 15, 16 
House, Mrs. C. F. Myers, Bexley Park, Cis 
JumbtissOhio. vexciplsese ae ee ene ee 22 
Mizner, Addison, House, O. Frank Woodward, 
Palm Beachwila,, ‘exe pl. sae 161, 162 
House, J. S. Phipps, Palm Beach, Fla., ex. in. 
De nerd ea tek ae 49-53 
Morgan, Walls & Morgan, Bank of Italy, Los 
Angeless Califtvexepl. atm ae 260 
Morris, Benjamin Wistar, State dated Hart- 
ford, Conn., ex. in. pl.. 65, 66 
Hartford- Connecticut Trust oo " Hartford, 
Cone iexs ing pl seancseee tee oe e 67, 68 
Mowbray & Uffinger, National Exchange Bank, 
Augusta, Gatvex: ples oc eer eee ace 87 


Murphy, D. X., & Bro., Fidelity and Columbia 
Trust Company and Citizens Union National 
Bank, Louisville, Ky.) in pl.s..22...2... 267 


Oo 
Okie, R. Brognard, House at Paoli, Pa.,ex...... 82 
Details, House, I. Wistar Morris, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., OXFAM tee ec eh 83, 111 
Orchard, W. H., Own House, Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., ex. in. piece hte e107: 153, 154 


Index to Illustrations According to Architect 


ie 
Peabody, Wilson & “Brown, See House, 
Alonzo Potter, Smithtown, N. J., 111 
Hall, House, Reeve Schley, Far Hills, a Wey ate? 
Living Room, 18th Cent. Farmhouse, Long 
Eslandy in.,..3 Gren: 28 eee 34 
Peare, Quiner, Nevin & Chickering, Superinten- 
dent’s House, Essex County Tuberculosis 
Hospital, Middleton, Mass., ex. pl........ 251 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Daily News Sani- 
tarium, Lincoln Park, Chicago, ex. in. pl...44 
Phillips, W. Stanwood, House, W. F. Gritfn, 
Hartsdale, N. Y., ex. pl..... .127, 128 
House, W. a é Scott, Giada N. ea ex. pl. 
Riedie srcise aint sacs ME ote 129, 130 
Pope, John Russell, Stairway, House, Robert L. 
Bacon, New York, is ple. + .226 
Living Room, Country House at Greenwich, 
Conn., 
Post, Geo. B. & Sons, Bethlehem Chapel and Me- 
morial House, Bleeker St., N. Y., ex. pl. .32, 68 
Putnam, K. S. (see Ames, Putnam & Dodge) 
Putnam & Cox, Theta Delta Chi Fraternity 
House, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., 
ex. in. ‘pl Shes atkie eka ale abalelnrs 4 62-64 


Ray, Geo. N., Riggs National Bank, 14th 
Ae Road Office, Washingt on, D. C., ex. in. 
Read, Edw. Sears, House, Hector J. Hughes, 
Woods Hole, Mass., ex. in. pl... ..82, 99, 100 
Richards, McCarty & Bulford, First. National 
Bank, Wichita, Kas., ex. in. pl......... 76, 77 
Richardson, Barott & Richardson, Living Room, 


House, B. A. Behrend, Boston, in....... 246 

Interiors, House, ‘Philip 3 Richardson, Brook- 
line. .. 247, 248 

' 
S 

Schmidt, Mott B., Stairway, House, Albert K. 
Wampole, Guilford, Md.. .... ys. ouees 224 
Bethe House, Grenville T. Emmet, ‘bgt. 


Shaw, pene Service apr William V. Kelley, 
Lake Forest, Ill., ex. 
Shreve, Lamb & Blake rhe Carrere & Hastings) 
Smith & Bassette, First Parish Mage foe) House, 
Longmeadow, Mass., ex. in. pl.. .42, 43 
Stoetzel, Ralph H., House, Glencoe, Ill., ex. pl. . .ol 


"4 
Venning, Frank L. (See Lowe & Bollenbacher) 
Vitale, Brinckerhoff & Geiffert, Est. Myron C. 
Taylor, Matinecock, New York..... 141-146 


Ww 
Walker & Gillette, House, Harvey D. Gibson, 


52 E. 69th St., New York, ex. in. pl... .47, 48 
New York Trust Co., New York, in........ 287 
Stairway, House, Chas. E. Mitchell, New be 

Walker & Weeks, Elyria Savings and Trust Co. 

Elyria; Ohio;-ex/in, ple) eee eee 71, 72 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio, ins... 2. be. hoe ee 290 

Welsh, Lewis E., House, Leonard Johnson, Engle- 
d, N. ie OX. Placer Ne aot bee 89-92 


woo 
Wheeler, Edw. M., House, Dr. Samuel Milbank, 

117 E. 65th St., New York, ex. in. pl.. .45, 46 
Winslow, Carleton Monroe, House, Edward R. 


Richardson, Los Angeles, Calif., ex. in. pl... 
EN Or rte a ees fee 165, 166 

Wren, Sir Christopher, Aspley House, Aspley 
Guise, Bedfordshire, Eng., ex. in.. .... phe 49 
Dodo House, Chichester, Eng. ex. 47 
House in West Street, Chichester, Eng., ex... .47 
Morden College, Blackheath, Eng., eX sneer 46 
Guildhall, Rochester, Eng., ex.. . 45 
Great Hall, Winchester School, Eng., ‘exe ae 
Winslow Hall, Winslow, Bucks, Etig., €xoe . 50 

Y 

York & Sawyer, Bowery Savings Bank, 42nd St. 

Branch; New: York, 6x. pl... .2... ..n eee 265 


Fidelity and Columbia Trust Co., and Citizens — 
Union National Bank, Louisville, Ky., in. Pe eae 
First National Bank, Boston, ex. in. pl..262, 263 
Greenwich Savings Bank, New York, ex. in. pl. 
SS OL a See hitaed ee ee a 271 
R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I., 
1) ign CO Re en ee eR hse 255, "357 


Ziegler, Carl A., Detail, House, Burton Ethering- 
ton; Germantown, Pa-vex-. wac<c. cae ee 84 
Detail, House, at Oak Lane, Pa., ex.........85 

Estate, Huntingdon Valley, Pa., ex. pl....... 
140, 151, 152 
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Welfare of te 


ising Generation 


Bexs and girls may owe to the 

architect, to a large extent, the 
robust physiques and alert mentality 
they attain with youth. Sunshine and 
air are indispensable and dominant in- 
fluences in behalf of growing young- 
sters. The architect can perhaps do 
as much as any other human agency 
in assuring that they get it. 


The playhouse, playroom or nursery 
should have an extra area of window 
glass, to the extreme limit allowed by 
heating considerations. 


A fitting finish to well drawn plans, 
involving an assurance of plentiful air 
and sunshine, is to specify the Ameri- 
can Window Glass Company’s prod- 
ucts. An assurance of beauty, clear 
vision and strength is thus added. 


American Window Glass 
is carefully graded under 
double inspection, well 
flattened and of uniform 
strength. Grade B is the 
equal of A grade in ordi- 
nary glass, and Grade A 
is correspondingly  su- 
perior. Architects who 
know this will, of course, 
not fail to specify the 
American Window Glass 
Company’s products and 
not just “single or double 
strength glass.” 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLass, 0 
S.A: 


Pirrspurs, PA-U- 


For your protection and assurance of quality this long 
ellipse appears on every box of genuine American Window 
Glass together with the grade marking, A or B. Specify 
the best and see that you get It. 


Exterior of play- 
room window 
frame. Sunlight 
and ventilation 
were foremost 


a Pea thoughts. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The best at very little extra cost 


HE difference in cost be: Looking through plate glass is 

tween plate glass and com- like looking through the open air. 
mon sheet glass is surprisingly Objects appear clear and distinct 
small. Compared with the total and in their true shape. There 
cost of either small home or large are no annoying waves to distort 
building, the difference is almost the view. On the upper floors of 
negligible. Yet plate glass effects hotels, schools, hospitals or office- 
a decided improvement. buildings, the defects of common 
sheet glass may mar an other- 


Plate glass is worked down, *.~*". , 
wise impressive view. 


smoothed and polished like a fine 
wood panel. Its beautifully fin- See that plate glass is written 
ished surfaces catch the high into the specifications. It will 
lights and shadows and reflect cost a trifle more, but additional 
them without the ugly and dis- cost is more than compensated 
figuring distortions of common _ by enhanced value, and increased 
sheet glass. In a home or build- rentability or saleability. Your 
ing of many windows, plate glass architect or contractor will be 
is strikingly effective. glad to give comparative figures. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 


Use Plate Glass for: 


Genuine Counter Tops 
PL ATE Desk Tops 
Table Tops 
By MADE f Windshields 
Ah u.s.a.f Closed Car Windows 
Window Ventilators 


- Nothing Else © 
Q is Like it y 


y. © 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE AMERICAN COL- 
ONIES AND OF THE EARLY REPUBLIC. By Fiske Kimball. 
314 pp., 84 x 11 ins. Fully illustrated, and bound in cloth. 
Price $12. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


HE interest and enthusiasm with which the pub- 

lic at large regards architecture, and more par- 

ticularly architecture of the types which are 
identified with American history, are of comparatively 
recent growth. It seems to be but a brief time since 
interest in architecture upon the part of the public was 
so completely non-existent that 
apart from consideration of what 
made for actual utility little con- 
cern was felt as to the form 
which a building might assume. 
Proof of this complete lack of 
interest may be found in any 
American city in public build- 
ings, business structures and 
residences which are now re- 
garded as monstrosities, and yet 
which cost goodly sums, far 
more than would have been re- 
quired to erect buildings which 
might have been masterpieces of 
their kinds had there only been 
sufficient interest in the first 
place in designing intelligently 
what was built well. 

This interest which is now, 
happily, widespread has been the 
outgrowth of several movements, 
apparently unrelated but all 


Ns 


traveling roads which have led to a common meeting 
place. First of all there have been the beginnings and 
growth of many societies concerned with the histories of 
different sections, particularly of the older states, or of 
individual cities and towns. Then there have grown up a 
great number of organizations which are partly histori- 
cal and partly patriotic, such as the Sons of the Revolu- 
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Harrison Gray Otis House, Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 
(Charles Bulfinch, 1800) 
Illustration from “‘Domestic Architecture of the 
American Colonies and of the Early Republic’? 


tion and the Colonial Dames and numerous others, 
societies which in no wise cater to snobbishness (as 
some suppose) but which aid in the formation of a 
patriotic national sentiment which has had its due 
effect upon the fostering of interest in whatever con- 
cerns our country’s past. Finally, there has been the 
great movement toward architectural betterment which 
began with the centennial in 1876 and which has moved 
(though not always in a straight path) toward the goal 
of a higher type of architecture 
and of all the arts in general, 
this movement being powerfully 
aided by certain architects whose 
names will live in history. The 
movement, now well grown but 
not yet fully matured, is still 
progressing apace, aided by 
many architects, and by students 
and writers not a few. 

In this excellent work is pub- 
lished the substance of a course 
of lectures delivered at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art by 
Prof. Fiske Kimball of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia during Febru- 
ary and March, 1920, somewhat 
elaborated here to present a 
comprehensive and_ accurate 
view of the evolution of the 
American house. Splendidly il- 
lustrated, it presents in picture 
as well as by the printed text a 
complete review of this important subject, dealing with 
the development which took place simultaneously in 
many parts of the country, and doing ample justice to 
each. Every available source seems to have been ran- 
sacked for material, and the result is a work which is 
valuable for its potency in moulding the future of our 
national development, which many signs indicate is 


Architectural Rendering in Wash 


By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, F.A.I.A. 


TREATISE on the rendering of archi- 
tectural drawings, by an architect who 
has made a special study of this branch of 
draftsmanship, but written from the point of 
view of a beginner. The subjects of technique 


160 pages, illustrated; 7/2 x 10 ins. Price $5 postpaid 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


and materials are gone into minutely, and the 
work forms an invaluable manual for the stu- 
dent in this field. Fully illustrated by rendered 
drawings—one in color—by many of the best 
known draftsmen. 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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Three 
“House & Garden’”’ Books 


which sum up the designing of the house, 
the decorating and furnishing of the inte- 
rior, and the development of the garden. 


The Book of Houses contains 110 pages of illus- 
trations and plans of some of the best moderate- 
cost homes in the country, of different styles and 
materials and of great variety of plan. Successful 
alterations are shown, and there are numerous 
illustrations of details such as porches, fireplaces 
and mantels, doorways, windows, stairways and 
chimneys. Price $3. 


The Book of Interiors presents 126 pages of well 
decorated and furnished rooms; its suggestions 
are practical and helpful, particularly as most of 
the examples illustrated are of moderate cost. It 
deals with questions such as period styles, color 
schemes, lighting fixtures, furniture, floor cover- 
ings and antiques. Price $4. 


The Book of Gardens shows, in 127 pages, some 
of the most beautiful of American gardens, chiefly 
those of medium extent and cost. More than 400 
illustrations aid the architect or decorator in the 
designing of such details as fountains, pergolas and 
latticework or in the laying out of lawns, walks 
and flower borders. One of the most practical 


books ever published. Price $5. 
Sizes 91% x 1234 inches 


Sent postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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entering a period in which architecture will be vastly 
more important than ever before. 

Besides containing illustrations and descriptions of 
many well known buildings, necessarily included in a 
work of this character, there are illustrations of many 
structures which have hitherto remained unnoticed and 
of many others which have fallen before the inexorable 
march of progress, but which in the form of sketches or 
original drawings still contribute to the general welfare. 
The entire volume shows the careful use of data of every 
kind which characterizes all of Prof. Kimball’s writing, 
and the work may be recommended with entire confi- 
dence as being a valuable addition to the literature of 
the important topic with which it deals. 


SKETCHING AND RENDERING IN PENCIL. By Arthur L. 
Guptill. 186 pp., 834 x 1134 ins. Price $5. The Pencil Points 
Press, Inc., New York. 


N his preface to this admirably written and helpful 

volume Howard Greenley points out the fact that 
although the pencil is used with all forms of pictorial 
delineation there has long been lacking much in the way 
of published works giving authoritative instruction in 
the technique of the pencil’s use. This lack Mr. Guptill, 
in view of his many years in the practice of drawing 
and of considerable experience in the training of others, 
has here supplied. 

Since the work is intended for the guidance of stu- 
dents who may have had little or much experience with 
the pencil, the author covers the subject from the be- 
ginning, the early chapters dealing with such topics as 
“The Essential Equipment,” “Object Drawing in Out- 
line,’ and ‘Object Drawing in Light and Shade,” the 
text being so thoroughly illustrated that the student 
could scarcely fail to profit by its reading. Later chap- 
ters discuss such subjects as ‘‘Free-hand Perspective,” 
“Cast Drawing,” and “Life Drawing,” and in this last 
mentioned chapter there is given much advice regard- 
ing sketching from life which Mr. Guptill has found 
necessary or helpful from his years of experience in the 
classroom. With Part II the author takes up the con- 
sideration of period drawing as applied to architectural 
work, giving in every paragraph suggestions which 
could not fail to be of help to students. Particularly in 
this section the illustrations, which are many, are se- 
lected with care to bring to the students’ attention the 
exact points which the writer wishes to emphasize. 
Sooner or later one develops what is called a “style,” 
and often one’s style of drawing may be almost as in- 
dividual as one’s handwriting. As illustrations for the 
chapter which treats of this development the author 
presents sketches by quite a number of well known 
draftsmen to serve as models of individual style. 

Many are the occasions, particularly in architectural 
practice, where one must supply asketch made not from 
an object itself but from a photograph or some other 
representation thereof, and the treatment of this sec- 
tion is especially helpful, made plain by sketches 
from different points of view of a photograph which is 
itself reproduced. 

There are volumes which are prepared with the in- 
struction of the beginner chiefly in view, but in this 
work there is enough of interest and importance to 
advanced students to give it a high value to anyone 
interested in the broad subject.of pencil drawing. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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FURNITURE MASTERPIECES OF DUNCAN PHYFE. By 
Charles Over Cornelius. 86 pp. Price $4; Limited De Luxe 
Edition, $12. Published for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

O the broad and increasing interest in all that 
enters into architecture, design and ornament is 
due the enthusiasm which is expressed in the study 
of the historic periods of architecture and of the fur- 
nishings which were made for buildings of earlier days 
and which gave added character and expression to them. 

This interest naturally extends to the work of individ- 

ual craftsmen, particularly of such as were influential 

in forming the taste of their periods or in establishing a 

vogue which became an important element in the de- 

velopment of style. 

This volume is a study of the work of one early 
American designer and maker of furniture, indeed the 
one worker in this field whose name survives in history. 
The type which his name brings to the mind of any 
student of the periods is a faithful reflection of the 
spirit and tendency of the early nineteenth century era 
in American history, and expresses eloquently its as- 
pirations. The book, written by the assistant curator 
in the Department of Decorative Arts of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, is the result of wide study of the 
work of Duncan Phyfe and considerable research into 
his career, and in these pages there is contained a sur- 
vey of the period during which Phyfe lived and worked, 
a formative period for America in many ways, since 
national life was assuming what was to be its perma- 
nent form politically, and popular taste regarding build- 
ing was being moulded. This survey of Duncan Phyfe’s 
times is followed by an analysis of such of his furniture 
as yet exists and an examination of the types of orna- 
ment which he used. The volume must be regarded 
as a contribution of permanent value to the student of 
architectural and decorative styles and periods and of 
taste in general, and the value of the subject matter is 
emphasized by the excellent form in which it is pre- 
sented, for the volume is notable for its careful printing. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK. By F. R. 
Yerbury, Secretary to the Architectural Association. 150 pp., 
416 x 634 ins. Technical Journals, Ltd., 27 Tothill st., West- 
minster, S. W. 


OR the benefit of young men and women in Eng- 

land who aspire to the practice of architecture 
this work has been prepared. Unlike many of the vol- 
umes which have lately appeared, in England as well 
as in America, this volume is not concerned primarily 
with the technicalities of architecture, such as draw- 
ing, the use of different mediums and the like, but 
rather with what might be termed its business aspect— 
methods of study, competitions, and the early days of 
actual practice. 

The arrangement of studies in England differs ma- 
terially from similar arrangements in the United States, 
but there is enough in common to give the book a value 
for students in this country. The requirements for en- 
trance to the great French architectural schools are 
the same for students from either country, and since 
a considerable portion of the work deals with the im- 
portance of study and travel in France, Italy, and else- 
where in continental Europe, the volume is well worthy 
of the attention of students anywhere. Mr. Yerbury 
writes as one having authority, in view of his term of 
service as secretary to the Architectural Association. 
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Concrete Designers’ 


Manual 


Tables and Diagrams for the Design of 


Reinforced Concrete Structures 
By GEORGE A. HOOL, Consulting Engineer 


Professor of Structural Engineering, University of Wisconsin 


and 


CHARLES S. WHITNEY, Consulting Engineer 


These tables and diagrams make 
possible the rapid designing of rein- 
forced concrete structures in accor- 
dance with 


The Joint Committee Regula- 
tions. 

The American Concrete Insti- 
tute Recommendations. 

The New York Building Code 
Requirements. 


The Chicago Building Code Re- 


quirements. 


Some of these tables and diagrams 
are of such a general nature that they 
can be used where the designing re- 
quirements are different from any 
of those mentioned. The tables and 
diagrams include those dealing with 
Slabs, Flat Slabs, Rectangular Beams, 
Doubly Reinforced Beams, T-Beams, 
Shear Reinforcement, Columns, 
Bending and Direct Stress, Footings, 
and other subjects. 

The authors have for some time 
been preparing and using in their 
practice various tables and diagrams 
in order to finally complete data of 
the greatest value to the majority of 
designing engineers and to present 
this data in the most convenient 
form. No attempt is made to de- 
velop theory. The text is limited to 
explanations of the tables and dia- 
grams, and where necessary specific 
examples of how to use the diagrams 
are given. The book cannot fail to 
be a great time-saver for designing 
engineers. It contains material never 


before published. 


276 pages, 66 diagrams, 54 tables 
6 x 9 ins., flexible binding 


Price $4 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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PUBLICITY METHODS FOR ENGINEERS. The American 
Association of Engineers, 63 East Adams street, Chicago. 186 pp., 
5x 7l¢ins. Price $1.50. 

N this volume there are presented in published form 
the papers read at the First National Conference on 

Public Information to be held under the auspices of the 

American Association of Engineers, edited and amended 

for more easy reading. While publicity has become one 

of the most potent of modern forces and while its im- 

portance is being constantly more widely recognized, 

there have always existed certain obstacles to the em- 
ployment of this powerful agency by members of the 
various professions, among them doctors, lawyers, archi- 
tects and engineers, upon the ground that advertising 
or the use of any direct form of publicity is undignified 
and not consistent with the ethics which govern or regu- 
late the professions. This has of course militated against 
the use of this most powerful aid in forming public 
opinion on the part of men who would be helpful in 
serving the public and instrumental in aiding in the 
solution of many of the problems which affect the pub- 
lic welfare. A merchant is never slow in informing the 
public of the advantages of dealing with him; a building 
contractor often has unrivaled opportunities for adver- 
tising the value of his service, but the architect or engi- 
neer, whose plans are merely executed by the contractor 
and whose skill and thought have made the contractor’s 
visible achievement possible, is expected to be silent. 
And yet there remain countless methods by which 
publicity may be secured by architects and engineers 
without the violation of any established ethical stand- 
ard, and some of these methods are discussed in this 
volume. It has been found that newspaper and maga- 
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zine editors are generally more than willing to give pub- 
licity to what possesses a news value, and their atti- 
tude presents many opportunities for the profession, 
the activities of which may often be presented in the 
form of news. The papers read before the conference and 
presented now in the form of chapters have to do with: 
“Some Problems Before the Engineer’’; ‘‘A National 
Program of Public Information’’; ‘“The Meaning and 
Purpose of Publicity’’; ‘‘Making Publicity Out of 
Policies’’; ‘‘The Public Debt to the Engineer’’; ‘‘Mak- 
ing Easy Reading of Engineering Subjects’’; “‘Local 
Publicity Methods,’ and other helpful chapters. 


NORTHERN ITALIAN DETAILS. Drawings and photographs by 
Walter G. Thomas and John T. Fallon, with an Introduction by 
John Mead Howells. 143 plates. 9x12 ins. Price $7.50. 
U. P. C. Book Co., Inc., New York. 

N his work as a designer the architect feels the need 

of accurate details of ornament in such form that 
working drawings of suitable scale may be prepared. 

Many works upon ornament and other phases of archi- 

tecture contain admirable reproductions of sketches 

or photographs, but they are not always of a character 
which lends itself to the requirements when it is neces- 
sary to adapt a balustrade, door or window architrave, 

a cartouche or some other detail. 

To meet a widespread demand, therefore, this edition 
of a well known work has been produced. The method 
used is direct and practical—that of giving reproduc- 
tions of the photograph and of the measured drawing of 
the same detail side by side. The photograph gives 
the sentiment and impression of the original detail, 
while the drawing gives the means of reproducing it. 


Spanish Interiors and Furniture 


~E 


eae portfolios present 
in the form of plates a 
selection of the best examples 
of Spanish domestic interior 
architecture and furnishing of 
the period from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century. 
The illustrations do full jus- 
tice to the Spanish faculty of 
securing quiet architectural 
richness and unusual effects 
by the use of simple materials 
skillfully used, the decorative 
value of plastered walls when 
contrasted with simple, well 
planned woodwork in which 
much use is made of struc- 
tural timbers, and the effect 
upon the interior of deeply 
splayed windows and doors 
used in Spanish interiors. 


Parts 1, 2 and 3 (50 plates each, 1034 x 13 y oa now ready. 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


OR the architect or deco- 

rator there is here given 
a wealth of ideas as to the 
possibilities of the Spanish 
style, which are as yet com- 
paratively unknown. The 
furniture, pottery, tiles, iron- 
work and fabrics which go to 
making the Spanish interior 
so unusual are not difficult to 
secure, and their judicious 
combination might easily re- 
sult in an effect out of all pro- 
portion to the cost involved. 
It is almost wholly a matter of 
tasteful and characteristic ar- 
rangement, and much of the 
skill which is necessary for 
atranging these effects is to 
be acquired from these illustra- 
tions of actual Spanish homes. 


Price $10 each, postpaid 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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Elevator entrance hall in Dodge Building, N. Y. C. 

The marble harmony that Shape, Bready & Peterkin 

have worked out here would be attractive in any 
setting 
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In the vestibule entrance, as well as in the elevator 

hall, Batesville Marble has been used as the floor 

material. The walls are Napoleon Gray, ceiling high 
with a floor border and base of Blue Belge 
Italian American Marble Co., Contractors 
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Batesville 


A Floor Marble 
For Heavy Trafhic 


WELVE years ago Holabird & 

Roche specified Batesville 

Marble for the main entrance 
and dining room floors in the Univer- 
sity Club, Chicago. Today it shows 
no sign of wear, although other 
marbles used elsewhere in the same 
building on less trafficked floors have 
had to be replaced. 


And during all these years, on hun- 
dreds of other floors, Batesville has 
been proving itself a marble for 
heavy traffic duty. Its non-slip sur- 
face is a feature that commends it 
especially for entrance floors. And its 
gray buff monotone harmonizes with 
whatever other marble that is used 
with it. 


Batesville is one of the many marbles 
which we handle. We'd be glad to 
tell you about any one of them, or 
send you color prints of them for 
your files. 
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The Odd Fellow Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Served by 

Four K @H Elevators. 

C. H. Reed 

Building Manager 


Replacing Other Elevators 
with “Variable Voltage Control” 


The four hydraulic plunger elevators in the Odd Fellow Building 
of Indianapolis are being taken out by us and four gearless traction 
Variable Voltage controlled elevators installed. The gain in ease, 
smoothness and accuracy of operation, and the savings in power 
consumption, mean lower operating costs and greater renting value. 


Kaestner & Hecht Co. - Founded 1863 - Chicago 


CAsk Your cArchiteét 


Kaestner & Hecht Elevators 


BIRMINGHAM + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS - MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS + OMAHA : PITTSBURGH «: ST.LOUIS 
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@ 
ommend BISHOPRIC, the most prominent 
builders and contractors use BISHOPRIC. 


Bishopric Stucco 
and Bishopric Base 


provide an ideal interior and exterior wall for 
all time and clime 
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BISHOPRIC stands for and is acknowledged 
the best Stucco — Stucco and Plaster Base 
on the market. The leading architects rec- 


Bishopric 
Stucco 


S/SHOPRIC 
_ BASE 


ae SH Opa. on 
Tensile strength tests J Bama ote, : : 
1150 lbs. per square —— Phi «Sy Bishopric 
inch. Sawcee Base 
GUARANTEED ASPHALT a: Damp-proof 
Water-proof a Fire-proof 
Non-shrinkable .: Vermin-proof 
Fire-proof : Sound-deadening 
a ee : Insulating 
Beautiful 3 
Durable a. 
Economical a 


BISHOPRIC Stucco is shipped in air-tight White, Shell Pink, Sienna Buff, Ivoril Cream, 


metal drums (100 lbs. per drum), thus preserv- 
ing the material in the warehouse and on the 
job until it is used, regardless of weather con- 
ditions, and provides against waste or deterio- 
tation. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO is furnished in Alba 


PAGES 288-299 


Granistone Gray, French Gray or any special 
color one may desire. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO can be finished with 
stipple, spatter-dash or rough cast finish— 
therefore many harmonizing effects may be 
obtained. 


DETAILS & SPECIFICATIONS 
SEE SEVENTEENTH EDITION 


FoR 
SWEETS CATATOG 
INCLUSIVE 


eS 


We have prepared “Bishopric For All Time and Clime,” an explana- 
tory booklet for you, illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses 
built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 


103 Este Avenue 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 


New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 


ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to 

the probability that in the article entitled 
“Economies in Cleveland School Plans” which ap- 
peared in the School Building Number of Tue 
Forum (August, 1922) the reader would infer that 
certain economies in regard to school building plans 
originated in Cleveland, though it is a matter of 
record that certain of these economies were known 
toarchitects many years ago and in cities other than 
Cleveland. For example, there is the matter of waste 
space in corridors, stairs and unnecessary rooms 
mentioned as having been found in Cleveland to be 
productive of much waste of building which we are 
told was realized from studies made in Boston sev- 
eral years ago and published in a report of the Bos- 
ton Schoolhouse Commission which covered the 
period 1901-3. 

A careful reading of the article in question, as 
well as of the editorial comment upon page 114 
which refers to it, would, we think, prove that what 
is described in these pages is merely the successful 
application of this and certain other forms of econ- 
omy, the existence of which was known before. The 
discovery of methods by which economy can be 
effected in building of any kind is a matter of par- 
ticular importance today, and it is a matter of con- 
gratulation that architects gladly offer their dis- 
coveries for the benefit of the entire profession. 


ANOTHER ARCHITECTURAL JOURNAL 


T is always a pleasure to welcome a new publica- 
tion intended to aid in serving the architectural 
field, and the pleasure is all the greater when the new 
journal gives'every promise of maintaining a stand- 
ard which is high and a point of view both critical 
and scholarly. A welcome, then, to Architecture, an 
English publication issued by The Society of Archi- 
tects, with the November number of which the 
society’s journal enters upon a new stage of its 
career and appears under a new name and in a new 
dress. The moment seems to be propitious for the 
strengthening of publications in the interests of 
architecture, for upon all sides there are indications 
that the profession everywhere is to enter as perhaps 
never before into the lives of the people, and that it 
will be called upon to aid in the solution of countless 
problems upon the correct solving of which much 
depends. 
One of the functions of an architectural publica- 
tion is logically to aid in the formation of a trained 
taste among architects, furthered by study of the 
architecture of the past as well as by presentation, 
for praise or criticism, of work being done today. 
This is what Architecture sets forth to do, and in the 
numbers for November and December we find these 
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subjects treated by eminent writers upon their 
respective topics. The journal of an architectural 
society would logically concern itself also with the 
education of students and of younger architects, and 
would naturally record the progress of the society of 
which it forms the official organ, while interesting 
features are reviews of architectural books and com- 
ments upon other current architectural periodicals 
and letters upon the architecture of other countries. 
Architecture’s address is 28 Bedford square, W. C. I 
London, and its subscription is 12s per annum. 


INDIANAPOLIS ADOPTS ZONING 


HE results already achieved by zoning in differ- 

ent cities where it has been put into effect are 
promoting the planning of zoning ordinances else- 
where. Indianapolis adopted a zoning ordinance 
November 20 by“unanimous vote of the council 
approved by the Mayor, the first such ordinance to 
be adopted by any city in Indiana under the author- 
ity of the State Enabling Act formulated in 1921. 

The use districts established are: (1) dwelling 
house; (2) apartment house; (3) business; (4) first 
industrial and (5) second industrial. The area re- 
quirements are designed to spread out the popula- 
tion, prevent congestion, and promote a detached 
house development. 7,500 square feet of lot area per 
family is required in a limited section; 4,800 square 
feet per family in the less developed areas around 
the borders of the city, and 2,400 square feet or two 
families to the ordinary 40 by 120 foot lot through- 
out the rest of the dwelling house area. In much of 
the area in which apartment houses are permitted 
1,200 square feet per family is required; in limited 
portions of the apartment house districts only 600 
square feet per family is required, and in very 
limited areas, suitable for hotels andapartments with 
elevators, there is no limit as to the number of 
families that may be housed on a given area. Front, 
rear and side yards are required in all residence 
districts. 

In the height district allowing maximum height, 
the limit is 180 feet, excepting that for a street 100 
feet or more in width, the limit is 200 feet. As prac- 
tically all of the streets in this district are 90 feet in 
width, the limit,is really based on two times the 
street width. Washington street with a width of 120 
feet is the only street where the 200-foot height will 
be allowed at the street line. Greater height will be 
permitted with a setback in the ratio 1 to 3, but this 
setback must be from all lot lines as well as from 
street lines. The City Plan Commission first recom- 
mended a height limit of 150 feet, but later agreed 
to the 180-foot limit as a compromise with the down 
town owners who asked for the retention of the 
existing limit of 200 feet. 
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Telesco—the partition that telescopes 


Nowhere is Exactness of 


Finish More Sought After 
Than in Financial Offices 


Banks, trust companies and the like have long recognized 
the necessity of substantial refinement and beautiful finish 
in their business homes. 
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It is probably this fact more than anything else that has 
Hf ail resulted in Telesco Partition being chosen as standard 
ly 
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th 
i; equipment in so many of the new office buildings erected 
a ! : by financial institutions. 
, are Wy AMediedll Hl - 
la i : tl Cost of course is always a factor but banks figure last cost 
IF a ie as more important than first cost, and it is the last cost 
that makes Telesco Partition the economical partition 


that it is. 


The following names are but a few of our later contracts 


: : Tees 
Farmers & Miccpenics Nat'l yeah financial buildi gs 


Bank, Ft. Worth, Texas National City Building, New York. Farmers & Mechanics Nat'l Bank, 
Sanguinet & Staats, Archs. McKim, Meade & White, Archs. Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Lie ube Teast Com ee me Bisa ents & sea elon ae 
cKim, Meade & ite, Archs. irst Bridgeport at ank, Bridge- 
Jelesco Fy Equitable Bldg., New York. port, Conn, a 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF as iF lon Graham Burnham & Co., Archs. Tracy & Swartwout, Archs. 
Astor Trust Co., New York. Mechanics Bank, Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Page oS CO Ge M. Flagg, Arch. Ind. 


Our catalogue shows the complete construction, send for it 


lmeRoveo Oerice Paarition 


Camreany 
25 GRAND a aOR SE: nen York,NY 
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WINNING DESIGN 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE COMPETITION 


TOHN MEAD HOWELLS AND 


RAYMOND M. HOOD, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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Mexican Renaissance 


PART II 
By WALTER H. KILHAM 


ANY examples of later doorways show a 
M remarkable development of the use of the 
horizontal shadow, which almost recalls the 
similar practice in some of the temples of India and 
lends color to the theory of some archeologists that 
in the mysterious past of Mexico a connection 
existed with the orient. The great portal of the Cole- 
gio San Ildefonso in Mexico City is an impressive 
example of this sort of thing, though quite purely 
Spanish in the general swagger of the scheme. 

A good example of original handling of the style 
by an individualistic designer is the great Colegio de 
las Vizcainas in Mexico City whose massive facade, 
nearly 500 feet long, of red tezontle is relieved by 
three great doorways and two rows of gigantic win- 
dows, those of the upper story octagonal and at- 
tached to the lower row by curious connections of 
gray stone. All the windows have the deeply splayed 
jambs which are an important feature of much of 
the old work. This building, which stands in what is 
now an unsavory quarter, has figured in much of the 
history and literature of the Mexican capital, and 
is still of great architectural importance, even 
though its tremendously heavy walls have sunk so 
far into the yielding soil that the base of the facade 
is no longer visible. 

The wonderful carved, gilded wood altars and 
retablos, of which large numbers remain in spite of 
changing fashions, are an important feature of 
almost all the church interiors. The wood of which 
they are made is usually covered with a thin coat 
of plaster on which is laid the gilding, heavy leaf or 
almost thin gold plate, turned by time to the rich 
color of old gold. Carved in the most bewildering 
manner of the Churrigueresque and intensified by 
the barbaric imagination of the Indian workmen, 
these great altars, which in some cases almost fill 
the ends of the churches, produce a feeling of mys- 
ticism, almost of awe, even in the most cynical of 
northern visitors. The niches are filled with little 
polychromed statues whose paint has the patina of 
old ivory, and the medallions often contain small 
painted gems of biblical subjects of so great a charm 


as toinspire wonder as to their origin. In many cases 
they may have been painted with reverence and 
zeal by forgotten artists, but it was also the habit, 
during the craze for Churrigueresque, to cut up old 
paintings and select figure groups to insert in the 
panels over the altars. The high altar of the delight- 
ful little Church of La Ensefianza in the national 
capital has one of the best, though not the most 
typical, of these retablos. The medallion-like paint- 
ings are of surprising merit, and would excite inter- 
est if they ‘were found in any church in Italy. 

The curiously paneled wooden doors of the older 
buildings show Spanish and even Moorish origin 
in their interesting and intricate designs. They are 
generally innocent of painters’ finish and have 
acquired the color and finish given by centuries 
of exposure to the weather. The vigorous design of 
the woodwork is strengthened by the great bolt- | 
heads with which they are liberally sprinkled and 
the formidable bolting apparatus on the inside. A 
Mexican house of the older type is entered only 
through a cavernous stone-flagged tunnel, high- 
studded and timber-ceiled, called a zaguan, big 
enough to admit not only a coach and four of the 
olden time but the owner’s limousine of today, 
which often is seen lurking in the shadows at the 
base of the grand stairway. When this door with its 
fouror five inches of tough wood is closedand bolted, 
the house becomes a sort of fortress, and many such 
show the marks of fruitless attacks by furious revo- 
lutionists during the years of the late unpleasant- 
ness. . 

The patio which is approached through the 
zaguan takes on its most coquettish aspect in a pri- 
vate house. The stone stairway swings up to the 
balcony level in a surprisingly nonchalant manner; 
bright flowers in boxes or pots bloom or fall from the 
balustrades. Birds are in wooden cages hung from 
the walls; gay rugs are thrown over the balustrades, 
and if the establishment is really old enough the 
family turkey may emerge from the arcades where 
Tomaso or Vicente is washing the car, and gobble 
in impotent defiance. They are delightful places to 
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live in, these old Mexican houses, 
and our American homes are not to 
be compared with them in interest. 

Much of the skill of the masons of 
old Spain came to Mexico, and the 
work in some of the stone stairways, 
notably those in the National Palace 
at Chapultepec, is worthy to be com- 
pared with some of the best in 
Europe. 

The beautiful stanniferous faience 
or tin enameled tiles, the use of 
which forms one of the most distinc- 
tive features of Mexican architec- 
ture, was manufactured principally 
in the city of Puebla where the in- 
dustry was established during the 
seventeenth century, probably by 
potters from Spain, some of whom, 
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Church of N. S. Loreto, 
Mexico City. By Tolsa 


East Entrance, Colegio de San Ildefonso, Mexico City 
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coming from Talavera in that coun- 
try, caused the name of Talavera 
ware to be given to the productions 
of the Puebla potters. Allusion has 
already been made to the use of 
these enameled tiles for coverings of 
domes,* towers and walls as well as 
all sorts of interior purposes. The 
production must have been large, for 
a great many old churches and build- 
ings possess wainscotings, lavabos 
and tablets in faience. As a proof 
that bathing was at least occasion- 
ally practiced in colonial Mexico, 
there is still to be seen in a rather 
plain old house in Mexico City a 
perfectly preserved tiled bathroom 
with a tiled tub, in the bottom of 
which is depicted with great fidelity 
and lifelike coloring a full- 
length effigy of a lady of con- 
siderable personal charm. 
Nearby in the garden of the 
government tobacco factory, 
once the famous Palacio de 
Buena Vista, the successive 
abode of two ill-fated gen- 
erals, Santa Anna and the 
French Marshal Bazaine, 
there are some good ex- 
amples of the decorative use 
of tiles in garden seats. 
The Casa de los Azulejos, 
in the Avenida Francisco I. 
Madero, in Mexico City, is 
so well known as to need no 
extended description here, 
but it must take rank among 
the most beautiful buildings 
of the world. The walls are 
covered with blue, white and 
yellow tiles in charming pat- 
terns, relieved by original 
and interesting detail in gray 
stone. This building which 
was for a long time the home 
of the Jockey Club was, after 
being put to a popular use by 
President Carranza, bought 
by an American, who util- 
izes the patio asa restaurant 
and the front portion as a 
pharmacy. The slender stone 
columns of the patio, with 
their semi-Aztec fluting, and 
the great baroque fountain 
are delightfully idiomatic in 
style and well represent 
another individual handling 
of the Mexican work. On the 


*Some of the best were illustrated in 
The Brickbuilder, 1911-12. 
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stairway of this building 
is a remarkable tiled 
wainscot, thought by 
some to be of Chinese 
origin, but which good 
authorities emphatically 
pronounce — eighteenth 
century Pueblan. 

The designers of most 
of these splendid pro- 
ductions have shared the 
common fate of the ar- 
chitectural fraternity, 
and their names are lost 
in oblivion. If instead 
of producing useful and 
beautiful buildings they 
had murdered peaceful 
natives by the hundred, 
or engaged in wholesale 
destruction of priceless 
books and records, every 
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schoolboy in America 


would be forced to mem- 
orize their names; as it 
is, very little is known 
of the early colonial 
builders. The original de- 
sign of the great Cathe- 
dral of Mexico was by 
Alonso Perez de Casta- 
neda, royal master of 
architecture about 1572, 
but his plan was modi- 
fied in Madrid by one 
Juan Gomez de Mora, 
architect to Philip III, 
whose plan was sent over 
under royal seal with 
orders to use it. These 
two are remembered 
with half a dozen others of lesser 
fame, and it is said that the 
Cathedral of Puebla is by the 
same Herrara who designed the 
Escorial in Spain, though Senor 
Revilla, who ought to know, at- 
tributes italso to De Mora. There 
is an interesting legend about 
one Alferino Gutierrez, a poor 
Indian, self-trained and having 
no technical knowledge as a 
draftsman, who imparted his 
ideas to his workmen by mark- 
ing off his workingdrawings with 
a stick in the sand. This man 
produced some remarkable work 
in his native town of San Miguel 
de Allende. The churches of La 
Santisima Trinidad and_ the 
Sagrario Metropolitano, illus- 
trated in Part I of this series, 
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Entrance, Colegio de la Vizcainas, Mexico City 


Plan, Church of N. S. Loreto, 


Mexico City. 


By Tolsa 


were designed by Lorenzo Rod- 
riguez, a devoted student of the 
style of Churriguera. 

As the eighteenth century 
drew to a close, however, two 
important architectural names 
appeared and seem to be secure 
in a fame all their own. Fran- 
cisco Eduardo Tres Guerras and 
D. Manuel Tolsa were true 
artists of the renaissance, records 
of whose romantic careers would 
fittingly adorn the pages of an- 
other Vasari, and like the Italian 
architects of the cinquecento, 
each excelled in arts other than 
architecture. Tolsa indeed was 
perhaps even greater as a sculp- 
tor, while Tres Guerras was also 
not only successful as a painter 
and engraver, but is remem- 
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bered for his sonnets as well. The 
latter was born in Celaya in 1745 and 
spent most of his life in his native 
city, refuting the proverb about a 
prophet’s being without honor in his 
own country, for it was his home 
town which gave him the oppor- 
tunity to produce his greatest work, 
the beautiful Iglesia del Carmen at 
Celaya. This church was dedicated 
in 1807 and cost $225,000. According 
to Terreros, who has written an in- 
teresting sketch of his life, he was 
compensated from 1802 to 1807 by 
an honorarium of 2,000 pesos annu- 
ally, which according to the tradi- 
tion in Celaya he took in real estate 
consisting of some small houses 


which existed until recently, enjoy- 
ing the name of “‘Banos de Tres Guerras.’’ Tres 
Guerras has left his own description of his master- 
piece, wherein it is worthy of note that he says the 
dome is of the same height as the tower, 70 varas 
(195 feet), and is elliptical in plan with eight win- 
dows in the drum, which he points out give 90 
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Wooden Door, Cathedral of 
Mexico City 
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square varas of light for the interior. 
The interior decorations, including a 
dramatic Last Judgment and a Res- 
urrection of Lazarus are by his own 
hand. His other most important 
works were the Convent of the Tere- 
sitas at Querétaro, the Teatro Alar- 
con at San Luis Potosi, the Casa Rul 
at Guanajuato, and the bridge over 
the River Laja between Querétaro 
and Celaya. 

Although most of Tres Guerras’ 
long life was spent in the small city 
of Celaya, it was not entirely without 
incident. Besides at times holding 
the office of sindico, registor and 
alcalde, he was always a patriot and 
was involved in the insurrection of 
Hidalgo against the Spaniards in 
1810, but escaped punishment when it was sup- 
pressed, and it is told that when Mexican indepen- 
dence was finally consummated he raised the com- 
memorative column in the plaza of Celaya, wrote a 
patriotic ode and “‘rejoiced in such a manner that 
some qualified his demonstrations of joy as those of 
a crazy man.”’ He lived to the ripe age of 88, 
and the picture of his declining years as 
related by Terreros must excite a feeling of 
envy among the architects of this hurried 
age. It seems that he was fond of playing the 
flute, and during the last years of his life he 
might be seen going on foot every afternoon 
towards a little hacienda which he owned in 
the vicinity of the town. With his long cloak 
over his shoulders he would march along 
playing his flute and followed by his faithful 
and inseparable dog. Then seating himself in 
the shade of a tree he would, with all the 
simplicity of a little child, alternate between 
playing with the dog and calling forth the 
harmonious notes of his favorite instrument. 
From this improvised Arcadia he could gaze 
upon the lovely and peaceful landscape and 
contemplate with the highest satisfaction 
the distant outlines of the greatest works of 
his active life. Not until the late afternoon, 
when the herds came slowly down to drink 
from the waters of the Rio Laja, and the last 
rays of the dying sun illuminated the grace- 
ful dome of Carmen, would he turn away and 
retrace his steps to his home in the city. 

Although his paintings are considered to 
be of less importance than his buildings, he 
believed himself to be much greater as a 
painter than as an architect, which leads 
Terreros to remark that artists are seldom 
good judges of their own work. Like most 
men of genius he had his troubles with en- 
vious rivals, and he owned to a certain acid 
wit to which he occasionally gave vent. 
When he built his column of victory in the 
square of Celaya it is said that he made the 
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eagle which surmounted it with its head 
looking backward, away from the city hall, 
so, as he explained to a friend, that it “‘might 
not see the barbarities committed by the 
municipal authorities.”’ 

Quite different was the career of Tolsa. 
Born in Spain in 1757, he had already ac- 
quired sufficient fame as a sculptor to be 
invited to go to Mexico in 1791, in company 
with the painter Ximeno, to take charge of 
the classes in sculpture at the new Academy 
of San Carlos, the royal school of art in New 
Spain, which was probably the only institu- 
tion of the sort in the new world, at least the 
first in North America. As a sculptor, his 
greatest work is the noble equestrian statue 
of Carlos IV, a classical treatment, which, though 
not generally well known, should by virtue of its 
natural movement, graceful lines and majesty of 
form, take rank among the great equestrian statues 
of the world. Tolsa’s reputation as a sculptor was 
already secure when he decided to take up archi- 
tecture, but his works in this latter field are of equal 
importance. He is best known in connection with 
the vast pile of the Mineria, or school of mines, a 
somewhat gloomy affair of blackened 
volcanic stone whose long facades, 
never entirely completed, enclose a 
patio and grand stairway of great 
majesty. His style was the Greco- 
Roman, modified evidently by the 
severer phases of French work of the 
period, which had a quieting influ- 
ence on the riotous local baroque. 
Another very interesting work of 
Tolsa’s is the Church of N.S. de 


Courtyard of the Mineria, 
Mexico City. By Tolsa 
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Tiled Seat in Garden of Government Tobacco Factory, Mexico City 


Loreto, whose dome is raised on a curious hexago- 
nal plan very satisfactory in internal appearance, 
though unusual as seen on paper. Tolsa’s engineer- 
ing was badly at fault in both these operations, as 
each has sunk far beneath the pavement and the 
Loreto has a bad list to port; still, he may have an 
excuse in the case of the Mineria, as Terreros relates 
that he had only two months to make the plans for 
the enormous building, together with a detailed 


Detail of Patio, Casa de Los Azulejos, Mexico City 
Architect Unknown 
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estimate of cost which he put at 
217,617 pesos. He was appointed at 
the customary wage of 2,000 pesos 
per year, at the end of January in 
1797, and work on the building was 
begun the latter part of March. 
Various interruptions intervened, 
and the works were not terminated 
until 1813, by which time the orig- 
inal estimate of cost had grown to 
a million and a half pesos. In spite 
of the serious settlement of the 
foundations the building is a splen- 
did monument, and the view of the 
patio illustrates the correctness of 
the detail. The treatment of the 
lintel between the coupled columns 
of the main story has been ques- 
tioned, but it may well be put down 
as a praiseworthy attempt to im- 
prove the lighting of that portion 
of the building. Tolsa further com- 
pleted the facade of the Cathedral 
of Mexico and designed the central 
lantern, which he is said to have purposely kept light 
in design so as not to compete with the two fine 
towers. He designed the splendid tabernacle of the 
Cathedral of Puebla and certain houses of Mexico 
City. Compared with the elegance and gracious- 
ness of the work of Tres Guerras, his is severe 
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Central Lantern, Cathedral of Mexico 
Attributed to Tolsa 
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and cold but of great purity. The 
influence of the pair was to stop, 
probably forever, the vogue of the 
baroque and  Churrigueresque. 
Tolsa died in 1816, before the con- 
summation of Mexican indepen- 
dence. Tres Guerras survived until 
1833. Terreros esteems him as the 
best architect that Mexico ever 
produced, rating him higher than 
Tolsa on account of the greater 
stability of his work. Certainly up 
to their time the United States had 
produced nothing which could ap- 
proach the work of these two men. 

In the preceding article allusion 
was made to the strong Aztec in- 
fluence visible in many of the re- 
naissance buildings of Mexico; it 
can only be said in passing that 
this evident architectural infusion 
of the taste of an alien and sub- 
ject race forms one of the most en- 
gaging and romantic features of an 
architectural visit to Mexico. 

The mention of architectural detail leads us on 
te a brief examination of further detail. Stairways 
alone deserve a volume, not to mention walls and 
gateways, and the nichos, tiles—blue, white and 
yellow. Some day I am going to write about them. 
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Church of Carmen, Celaya 


Francisco Eduardo Tres Guerras, Architect 
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MEASURED DRAWING 
By MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 


WINDOW IN SECOND FLOOR HALL 


SAWYER FREE LIBRARY, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


HIS is an excellent example of American mid-eighteenth century interior wood- 

work. The early builders were fully aware of the value of developing the main axis 
of a room with some architectural feature as a terminus. This window is in the center 
of the end wall of a second floor hall where it immediately claims attention from being 
opposite the head of the staircase. The means of securing this emphasis are the sim- 
plest—a round-headed window framed by pilasters, with full entablature and a contin- 
uously paneled reveal and soffit. The classic severity of the mouldings, the proportions 
and scale are all admirable and deserving of the closest study. 
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Building Survey for 1922 and Forecast for 1923 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


NE year ago, in December, 
() 1921, THE ARCHITECTURAL 

ForuM undertook the making 
of an unusual survey in the field of 
building construction. This meant 
a definite effort to measure and 
classify probable building activity 
for the year 1922. 

This investigation was carried out 
by obtaining from the offices of a 
large number of architects, confi- 
dential reports as to the building 
operations then on their boards for 
1922 construction, and regarding 
projects which had progressed suff- 
ciently far in negotiation to prac- 
tically insure the beginning of con- 
struction within that year. It was 
felt that if the future market for 
building construction could be 
gauged with fair accuracy, such in- 
formation would be of great value in 
the development of production pro- 
grams of building materials and in 
the encouragement of increased fi- 
nancing of building construction. 

The publication of the survey for 
1922 met with responsive interest 
in every division of the building con- 
struction industry, and it is gratify- 
ing to record here that the forecast 
has met the test of the figures of 
actual construction, both in approx- 
imation of the volume of build- 
ing and in classification of de- 
mand. Naturally, it could not be 
expected that the figures esti- 
mated for the future would 
prove to be exact, but in this 
instance prophecy and actuality 
have paralleled so closely that 
the survey herewith presented 
for 1923 is unquestionably jus- 
tified. 

In the survey for 1922 a four 
billion dollar building year was 
predicted. Construction reports 
covering about three-quarters of 
the country show well over three 
billion dollars for the year, and 
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Fig. 2. Volume and investment 
in building construction during 
1922 divided into four types 
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taking into consideration the} bal- 
ance of the country it is quite evi- 
dent that the total construction ran 
well over the four billion, a condi- 
tion which was not anticipated, and 
certainly not measured in advance, 
through any medium excepting THE 
FORUM’S survey. 


What Occurred in 1922 


Building activity for the year 
1922, together with various eco- 
nomic trends importantly affecting 
such activity, is graphically pic- 
tured in Fig. 1 showing the volume 
of new building; the amount of 
money invested in new building, and 
the trend lines indicating the course 
of building costs; general commod- 
ity costs; contemplated construc- 
tion; money value of new construc- 
tion, and square feet area of new 
construction. 

Fig. 2 indicates a division of the 
volume and investment in building 
construction into the four general 
classes of public and semi-public 
building, residential building, and 
industrial and business building. 

Following the various index lines 
on the chart showing monthly 
changes, it will be noted that as the 
index of building cost penetrated 
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The trend of building costs and other important factors affecting volume and cost 
of building construction in the United States 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 
STATES STATES 


$59,160,000 | $34,925,000 | $222,081,000 
33,468,000 | 12,757,000 | _ 118,860,000 
21,077,000 | 10,444,C00 73,191,000 
229,552,000 | 80,302,000 | 662,885,000 
205,332,000 | 60,475,000 | 508,989,000 
109,700,000 | 50,406,000 | 276,266,000 
82,903,000 | 43,688,000 | 312,936,000 
46,509,000 | 21,099,000 | 117,788,000 
15,680,000 9,688,000 50,242,000 
105,096,000 | 52,148,000 | 259,414,000 
190,486,000 | 82,603,000 | 427,570,000 
154,482,000 | 38,669,000 | 292,705,000 
383,036,000 | 190,228,000 | 870,034,000 
29,388,000 | 17,943,000 | 101,891,000 
58,361,000 | 27,723,000 | 146,887,000 
Industrial 29,859,CO0 | 162,762,000 | 38,824,000 | 25,231,000 | 241,871,000 | 49,488,000 | 548,037,000 
Automotive 11,988,000 35,942.000 2,799,000 8,386,000 52,464,000 | 15,190,000 | 126,768,000 


Total Value of New $355,375,000 |$1,388,130,000 |$236,059,000 |$320,639,000 |$2,018,565,000 '$797,776,000 $5,116,544,000 


N. EASTERN|N. ATLANTIC|S. EASTERN | S. WESTERN 
STATES STATES STATES 


$86,465,C00 | $12,825,000 | $12,084,000 
41,828,000 8,587,000 | 10,552,000 
27,481,000 2,031,000 6,113,000 
237,296,000 | 25,392,000 | 34,323,000 
141,146,000 | 27,683,000 | 40,765,000 
58,221,000 | 13,268,000 | 28,784,000 
128,120,000 | 15,128,000 | 25,519,000 
27,401,000 1,950,0C0 6,209,000 
15,702,000 2,576,000 3,302,000 
54,166,000 6,972,000 | 27,438,000 
88,877,000 | 18,089,000 | 26,359,000 
54,328,000 8,835,000 | 18,783,000 
158,165,000 | 41,515,000 | 31,930,000 
34,847,000 2,759,000 7,381,000 
35,383,000 6,826,000 7,480,000 


BUILDING 
TYPES STATES 


Dwellings Sot0s) | $16,622,000 
“ali | 11,668,000 
Soiov0) 6,045,000 

Apartments 56,020,000 

Hotels 33,589,000 

Clubs, Fraternal,ete.| 15,888,000 

Churches 17,577,000 

Community, Memorial | 14,620,000 

Welfare, Y.M.C.A., etc.) 3,295,000 

13,594,000 

21,157,000 


Hospitals 
Office Bldgs. 
Banks 17,608,000 
Schools, Public Bldgs, 65,159,000 
9,573,000 
Stores 11,113,000 


Theatres 


Fig. 3. Estimated building activity in the United States for the year 1923 based on actual reports 
from 1767 architects’ offices and conditions described in text herewith 
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this year has definitely re- 
turned to the building field 
as an outlet for conserva- 
tive investment money, 
and at no time for many 
years has there been so 
much financing available 
for building loans and per- 
manent mortgages. The 
large mortgage bond 
houses report an unusual 
volume of investment in 
their securities, and in the 
residential field the build- 
ing and loan associations 
are lending in greater 
amounts than previously 
known. 


into the zone of stabilization, a period of great 
activity developed in the spring and summer of 
1922. Then came a condition effected by several 
factors aside from the natural seasonal- change. 
These included the rail and coal disturbances, to- 
gether with a depletion of manufacturers’ stocks. 
The resulting increase in the cost of construction, 
which was first visible at the end of June, 1922, 
has since developed until general building costs are 
from 14 to 16 per cent higher than last spring. 
Naturally, this condition has affected the volume 
of new construction, although reports for Novem- 
ber and December show a continuation of normal 
strength in the market and a considerable anticipa- 
tion in the form of contemplated construction as 
measured by plans filed in building departments in 
all sections of the country. 

In the field of building finance 1922 has been a 
most encouraging year. The investing public during 


Real estate activity has 
greatly increased because 
of the building boom, and judging from sales of 
vacant property recorded within the last few 
months, it is evident that there is great activity in 
obtaining sites not only for residential properties 
but for industrial, institutional and commercial 
buildings. 


What 1923 Promises 


This year, 1923, will show a greater volume of 
building activity than the year 1922! This pre- 
diction is based on the returns indicated in the 
comprehensive building survey and forecast for 
1923, just completed by THE Forum. 

Last year THE ForvuM survey was developed from 
confidential reports received from 955 architects’ 
offices. The results of this survey were divided into 
ten building classifications. The present survey for 
1923 is much more extensive and is based on reports 
received from 1767 architects with a division into 
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The upper chart presents a graphic 
history of the general price trends since 
the year 1811. This shows the effect of 
the War of 1812, the Civil War and 
the World War. 


The line designated as ‘‘A’’ is a com- 
posite curve of the two previous after- 
war price declines, showing that we 
Visesseeee KOvslows have reached the present level of prices 

four years faster than after previous 
wars. 
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The lower chart is an interpretation of the upper chart from the year 1915 to 1930. Line 1-1 shows trend 
of*cost of building with dotted line 4a logical interpretation of future trend. Line 2-2 is trend of general 
prices with broken line 3-3 showing trend toward normal if at same speed as after previous wars. Line 5 
shows normal building cost increase if uninterrupted by economic disturbance. 


17 building classifications. 
These reports give a total 
amount of construction of 
$1,650,498,000. From these 
actual reports the various 
amounts of building, clas- 
sified as to type and loca- 
tion given in Fig. 3, are 
derived and indicate the 
probable total value of 
new building for 1923 to 
be $5,116,544,000. The 
figures in this chart were 
arrived at by taking the 
actual reports from the 
offices of 1767 architects 
and multiplying these to- 
tals by the index figure of 
3.1. This index figure has 
been arrived at by a com- 
parison of the reporting 
offices with all architec- 
tural offices as to volume 
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and classification of work from data maintained on 
each architectural office in the country and filed in 
the Architects’ Registry which is kept in the office 
of THe Forum. This information, together with 
comparative percentages of construction work not 
controlled by architects as indicated, justifies the 
assumption of the index figure 3.1, exactly as the 
index figure 5 was assumed for total valuations in 
the survey of 1922. 


The Trend of Building Costs 


While it is true that the cost of building has ad- 
vanced considerably within the past few months, 
it is anticipated that this is but a wave in the gen- 
eral downward course of building costs, and that 
with renewed production activity and with relief 
from the rail and coal situations the cost of building 
should be on a downward trend again in the spring 
of 1923. It is highly important that all construction 
interests realize that the building market for 1923 
is a market which must not be discouraged by high 
prices. It is a market which spells opportunity to 
take profits on volume of business rather than large 
profits on small business. The action of manufac- 
turers, labor, finance and other factors which con- 
trol building costs during the year 1923 will have 
much to do with the permanent prosperity of our 
industry. If a shortsighted policy is adopted, involv- 
ing the forcing of high costs because of demand, 
prospective owners of buildings of every type will 
find practical reasons for putting off construction, 
and the confidence of the investing public, bankers 
and financiers will be destroyed, even as it was 
encouraged during the period of declining costs late 
in 1921 and early in 1922. 

This question of the future trend of building costs, 
particularly of the cost of building materials, is one 
which is seriously debated with strong opinions 
both as to increase and decrease. A statement has 
been made by James A. Wetmore, Acting Super- 
vising Architect for the United States Government, 
that within the next 18 months the country may 
look for a very material drop in the cost of building. 

This fact has been seri- 
ously questioned by the As- 
sociated General Contrac- 


tors of America in a recent 403 
bulletin statement which — sormar = 
says: ne 


“Not only has the cost of Norma: 
building been going up for 
several months, but so has 
the cost of materials. Wages 
in the building trades have SOW 
more recently begun to in- — XORMAL cor 
crease also. The general 
average of wholesale prices 
has been increasing since 
the first of the year. 

‘“‘The behavior of all these 
prices in increasing during 
a time of recovery from busi- 
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Fig. 6. A graphic presentation of the building shortage which has created an unprecedented 
demand for new buildings of every type. From New York Times, Sept. 3, 1922 
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Fig. 5. Prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, based on 


Commodity Price Index of the U.S. Department of Labor. Note 
how closely building materials costs follow composite commodities 


ness depression is entirely normal. It is a phenome- 
non which always occurs during like periods. We 
believe it is a very strong indication that prices in 
general have been stabilized for the present on a 
new price level in the neighborhood of 70 per cent 
higher than that which prevailed in 1913. 

“Instead of expecting that building costs will be 
materially lower 18 months from now, we anticipate 
that they will continue to increase during the great 
part of that period and that they will be at that 
time, perhaps, at about the beginning of a decrease, 
but at a point higher than the present. We believe, 
further, that the decrease which may be expected 
to begin at about that time will not go to a point 
very much below the figures reached during the 
past winter.”’ 

In explaining their reasons for these opinions, 
contractors say that the costs of building materials 
are going up partly because they are partaking of 
the general tendency of prices to rise during this 
part of the economic cycle, and partly because we 
are experiencing a building boom of unprecedented 
volume. Wages of building labor are increasing 
partly because of the shortage brought about by 
this same building boom and partly because of a 
recovery in other lines of industrial activity, which 
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is already beginning to produce labor shortage. It 
is the opinion of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors, however, that ‘“‘the building boom shows no 
signs of abating. For six successive months the 
figures for contracts let have been record-breaking. 
The slight recession of August is less than the usual 
seasonal recession. As a result of very painstaking 
investigations it has been estimated that the deficit 
in building, the country over, is so great tha tbuild- 
ing could continue for ten successive years, begin- 
ning with this year, at 25 per cent above normal 
before catching up with that deficit. We do not 
predict any such sustained activity, but we do point 
to the figures as proof that there is no possibility of 
the present building boom’s coming to an end within 
the next few months because of having completely 
filled the demand for new construction.” It is the 
opinion of the Research Department of THE Forum 
that the present increase in prices is a natural re- 
action due to factors such as depletion of stocks, 
coal and rail disturbances and similar influences, 
and that the general trend of prices will be down- 
ward without any further increase, and probably 
with a decrease showing again early in 1923. 

In Fig. 4 the general commodity price trend since 
1811 is portrayed together with an interpretation 
of the decline of prices since the world war anda 
prediction of the trend of building costs. In analyz- 
ing price trends and building costs for any period of 
years it is very interesting to note that the trend 
line of building costs usually follows very closely 
the course of the trend line of general costs. 

In Fig. 5 is shown the long time trend of whole- 
sale commodity prices. It will be noted that the 
cost of building materials almost parallels the line 
of all commodity prices for the long period from 
1898 to 1922. 

The first great waves of speculative building and 
construction of the cheaper type have passed, and 
1923 will be remembered as a year in which a great 
volume of good building construction was _ pro- 
duced. It is evident that residential construction 
will continue in volume almost equal to that of 
1922, with greater activity in the more expensive 
types of dwellings and probably in the hotel field. 
Fig. 7 shows the allocation by percentage of public 
demand for new buildings in 1923 and approximates 
the probable divisions of investment to be made. 

Industrial construction indicates surprising 
strength, and the fact that so much of this work is 
reported by architects shows that a large proportion 
of the volume of industrial construction for next 
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year will be of a permanent, well designed char- 
acter. Much of this construction represents plant 
expansion by well established manufacturing con- 
cerns, together with the establishment of new in- 
dustries of substantial character. 

All evidence points to the fact that there will be 
available an ample amount of financing for this 
great volume of projected building construction. 

The problem of labor conditions is one on which 
no forecast can be made, but it is quite probable 
that 1923 will show a fairly good spirit of co-opera- 
tion between employers and labor in the building 
industries. Labor leaders are becoming more far- 
sighted, and in certain of the trades there is a grow- 
ing interest in the apprentice problem and in the 
idea of admitting a larger proportion of new men 
into the ranks. Certain reactions must be felt by 
the unions as the enforced shortage of mechanics in 
some of the trades brings about an increase in the 
amount of work performed by mechanical methods 
or by substitution of materials not within jurisdic- 
tion of the particular trade in question. 

Considering all facts, it is certain that 1923 
should be a year of sound prosperity for all branches 
of the construction industry, provided no advan- 
tage is taken of conditions either by the cheapening 
of the quality of materials or the enforcement of 
prices which represent too great a margin of profit. 

The great drop in construction costs is over, and 
those who wish to build may do so in 1923 without 
fear of loss through the shrinkage of existing build- 
ing values incidental to rapid price deflation. 

Plan your buildings efficiently, use good mate- 
rials and equipment, and there need be no fear of 
loss of principal or failure to enjoy good invest- 
ment or utility returns. Remember that the long 
swing of building investment values means keen 
occupancy competition at certain periods. Cheap 
construction and careless planning represent false 
economy and are an open road to foreclosure. 

Insist on plan economy, which means efficiency 
of purpose; on integrity of construction to insure 
low maintenance and depreciation costs, and on 
good architecture which includes both these factors. 

It is their appreciation of practical requirements 
as well as their skill in the art of three-dimension 
design which is establishing the architects of Amer- 
ica as the leaders of their profession today, and 
architecture, in its broadening scope of service, is 
becoming recognized as a highly important contri- 
bution to the strength of the economic structure of 
the United States. 
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Fig. 7. Tabulation showing by percentages approximate strength of demand for various types of new buildings in each section 
of the United States for the year 1923. Based on reports from 1767 architects’ offices 
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Two Recent Chicago Playhouses 


THE TWIN SELWYN AND HARRIS THEATERS 
C. HOWARD CRANE, KENNETH FRANZHEIM, ARCHITECTS 


to a modern architect of designing adjoining 
buildings in a manner which makes for har- 
mony and symmetry, each structure possessing its 
own individuality and character while contributing 
its share to the well ordered dignity of the group, 
large or small, of which it is a part. An oppor- 
tunity of this kind, productive of excellent results, 
and full of suggestions as to what might be achieved 
upon a somewhat more ample scale, was recently 
presented in Chicago in the building of the Selwyn 
and Harris Theaters by the same architects. 
The fact that the two structures were to be occu- 
pied exclusively as theaters and not as office or loft 
buildings, in which theaters were to be masked or 
concealed, added considerably to the interest of the 
problem and aided in securing the beauty of the 
completed result. The twin structures are by no 
means identical in appearance or even in exterior 
arrangement, but their heights and chief charac- 
teristics are in complete accord, and the eye of the 
observer notes with satisfaction the long horizontal 
lines of their lower or basement stories and the para- 
pets before the windows, the round Roman arches 
and the pilasters of their upper facades, and finally 
the strong, vigorous lines of the parapets which are 


Owes occasionally does an opportunity come 


placed above the cornices. The material of the ex- 
teriors is light toned terra cotta with color suggested 
in the trim of the windows, the canopies over the 
main entrances, and the bulletin boards used at 
various places. 

The fact that each building is exclusively de- 
voted to an individual theater has had its due effect 
upon the plan, for since no provision must be made 
for shops, with the approaches to the theater made 
of secondary importance, the entire front of each 
building has been given up to providing adequate 
entrances which lead directly into the theater audi- 
torium proper. The lobby, containing the ticket of- 
fices, may be open the greater part of the time, the 
other doors, leading from the auditorium to the 
sidewalk being opened only when an audience is 
leaving the theater. 

The interior of the Selwyn Theater might be de- 
scribed as being a sumptuous though refined devel- 
opment of the styles of the English renaissance, ex- 
hibiting certain characteristics of what would be re- 
garded as Georgian architecture and decoration 
while in certain other details suggesting uses which 
are more closely associated with the reign of Queen 
Anne. The walls from the carpeted floor to the cof- 
fered ceiling are paneled with the finest English 


Exteriors of the Twin Theaters, the Harris and Selwyn, Chicago 
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walnut, especially selected because of its rich grain 
and texture and for the mellow softness which this 
wood possesses. The walls are divided into large 
panels entirely devoid of carving excepting above 
the proscenium arch, around the boxes and in cer- 
tain other places where carving in high relief after 
the manner made popular by Grinling Gibbon em- 
phasizes the rich severity of the paneled walls. In 
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Detail of Harris Theater Facade 


contrast with the soft brown of the walls the ceiling 
of the theater is elaborately coffered and poly- 
chromed in antique green, cream and gold, the col- 
oring being toned to produce the effect generally 
conferred by age. Lighting fitments, whether hung 
from the ceiling or used as wall lights in the boxes 
and at other points in the auditorium, are of cut 
crystal and gilt, producing a sumptuous appearance 
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when seen against the walnut paneling, all this 
splendor of effect being enhanced by the use in 
draperies at the proscenium and around boxes of 
French silk in green and gold, arranged in rather 
simple fashion and avoiding the elaborate festoons, 
cascades and superabundant valances often seen in 
theaters. The entire effect is that of richness, but 
of richness restrained by good taste. 

Fully as successful as the Selwyn is the Harris 
Theater next door. Here the architecture and dec- 
oration are not inspired by the English renaissance 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries but by 
that of Italy two centuries earlier, this interior sug- 
gesting Florence at the height of her splendor. Here 
again the walls are paneled with walnut, but now 
the wood is not English but Italian and embellished 
with elaborate intarsia and ornament in gold. With 
the richness of walnut panels and intarsia as a back- 
ground, the details of proscenium arch and boxes are 
worked out in full color which is repeated in the 
Italian renaissance ceiling, and the curtain and the 
draperies about boxes are of crimson velvet. 

In both these theaters the notes established by 
the auditoriums themselves are sustained through- 
out the entire buildings. The same effect of luxury 
has been given to the lobbies, the foyers, lounges, 
smoking rooms, women’s rest rooms and managers’ 
offices. While maintaining the note of luxurious 
comfort through all these departments there has 
been no monotony of effect or repetition of deco- 
ration. The sumptuous Georgian architecture and 
decorative treatment of the Selwyn’s auditorium, 
for example, are suggested in the far simpler 
Georgian treatment of the main lounge in the base- 
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Main Lounge of Selwyn Theater, Chicago 


January, 1923 


ment, where wood paneled walls are painted in 
parchment color, creating an excellent background 
for color in paintings. The women’s rest room is fin- 
ished with apple green walls and fitted with furni- 
ture painted parchment color and illuminated with 
brilliant color after the manner of Venetian furni- 
ture, while the men’s smoking room has its walls 
paneled in old ivory tones with walnut furniture. 

Of all these accessory rooms in the two theaters, 
those which might seem to many to be most in- 
teresting in certain respects are the main lounge and 
the smoking room of the Harris Theater, which are 
based upon certain apartments in the Davanzati 
Palace in Florence. The walls of these rooms are of 
the rough textured plaster so often used in old Ital- 
ian buildings. The wood beamed ceiling has its 
heavy timbers illuminated in color, while the chim- 
neypiece is almost an exact reproduction of one 
which has stood for centuries in one of the palace’s 
principal rooms. Furniture used is largely patterned 
after Italian models, the addition of certain pieces, 
such as broad, low divans, being perhaps to add a 
note of friendly comfort to a public room which 
must be used by a large number of people. This note 
of Italian luxury and splendor, large scale and opu- 
lence of color, is carried even a step further in a mez- 
zanine lounge which is part of the Harris Theater, 
where the walls are of stone, and the ceiling is 
groined or vaulted and then decorated in fresco. A 
theater demands treatment quite different from 
that given a building of almost any other kind. Its 
very purpose and function presuppose richness and 
luxury, and these qualities are rarely handled with 
the success which has been attained here. 
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Canada Cement Company Building, Montreal 


AN ARCHITECTURAL ACHIEVEMENT IN THE USE OF CEMENT PRODUCTS 
BAROTT & BLACKADER, ARCHITECTS 


ings proves that their economic advantages 

have won for them a popularity which is des- 
tined to endure, and which has already changed the 
aspects and skylines of cities everywhere. Different 
cities in the Dominion of Canada have made wide 
use of steel construction, and in Montreal there are 
many structures which rank well as examples of 
what such buildings should be. 

The dignified ten-story structure built by the 
Canada Cement Company is a striking instance of 
what may be done with a comparatively tall build- 
ing, for it embodies designing and planning of a high 
order. It is also of special interest because cement in 
a wide variety of uses has been employed in every 
practical way in a building the owners of which were 
naturally interested in displaying the advantages of 
their product. The effort is entirely reasonable. No 
attempt has been made to use cement products 
where other materials would be more suitable or less 
costly. The structure is reinforced concrete, and the 
exterior facing is of cast cement. 

The building occupies what is perhaps one of the 
most desirable locations in Montreal, an entire 
blockfrontfacing Phillips 
square, in the center of 
which stands the statue 
of King Edward VII. 
Streets upon each side 
of the building afford 
permanent natural light 
upon three sides. Pro- 
vided thus with a dis- 
tinguished setting, the 
building presents a high- 
ly architectural exterior, 
the two lower stories 
forming a base and re- 
cessed across the front 
to form a_ colonnade 
flanked at each end by a 
pylon. The base is rus- 
ticated, and this treat- 
ment has been contin- 
ued up the corners of the 
building, the two upper 
stories being treated ina 
way which repeats the 
colonnade motif by the 
use of engaged columns 
which support a rather 
delicate cornice. 

The main entrance to 
the building from Phillips 
square opens into an oc- 
tagonal hall from which 
one passes into the lobby 


Tine erection in many countries of tall build- 


Detail of Upper Stories 
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with its six elevators,—four passenger, one of the 
“push-button”’ type, and one for freight. Walls of 
entrance vestibule, main hall and elevator lobby are 
of artificial stone, floors of black and white marble, 
and the plastered ceilings, coffered in Italian renais- 
sance style, are colored. Corridors above the ground 
floor are provided with cement floors and dadoes of 
gray marble with black marble trim and base. The 
bases of these upper floors are planned with spaces 
behind for laying of telephone or bell wires. 

In the cast cement facing of the exterior with its 
correct and semi-classical lines, the aggregate has 
been selected to give an effect similar to that of 
granite, and the ornament is hand tooled through- 
out. The columns of the colonnade across the front 
of the building, of the same material reinforced with 
steel, are used structurally and are not plastered on 
as mere Ornament. 

In addition to being used as exterior facing, for 
exterior and interior columns and for floors, cement 
has also been used for the roof, this building being 
one of the first in the Dominion to follow the mod- 
ern tendency toward the complete use of concrete 
and reinforced concrete construction. The custom- 
ary arbitrary method of 
using concrete, which 
prescribes the use of cer- 
tain portions of cement, 
fine and coarse aggre- 
gates, was disregarded, 
and a study was made of 
such aggregates as are to 
be had in the vicinity of 
Montreal. The strength 
of the concrete required 
for different classes of 
work in the structure 
was specified. Consis- 
tency was regulated by 
“slump tests,’ and the 
compressive — strength 
was checked by the test 
cylinders taken from 
the concrete as it was 
poured, the results agree- 
ing comparably with the 


specifications. This is 
an improvement over 
the methods generally 


adopted where concrete 
is used, which assume a 
certain strength for given 
proportions, while the 
concrete which is ac- 
tually obtained may dif- 
fer considerably from 
that called for in the 
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General Office in Canada Cement Company’s Quarters 


specifications and figured on in designing the struc- 
ture. Concrete designed for a compressive strength 
of 3,000 pounds was used for the columns, and 
2,500-pound concrete was employed for the floors. 

Heating in the building is of the vacuum type, 
and the system makes use of about 22,000 square 
feet of direct radiation. Everywhere throughout the 
structure the radiators are placed in front of the 
windows and a few inches lower than their sills. Ex- 
cepting in the basement and the sub-basement all 
the pipes, including the branches and risers, are 
concealed in furred spaces. Supply pipes are pro- 
tected by asbestos covered 
with canvas, return pipes 
being covered only where 
they pass through cold air 
spaces. In laying out the 
heating installation care was 
taken to have the system 
suitably valved in order that 
it could be sectionalized for 
necessary inspection and re- 
pairs. 

Two water tube boilers of 
175 h.p. capacity, designed 
for 160 pounds water pres- 
sure, are included in the in- 
stallation, and a pit in the 
sub-basement and close to 
the smoke flue was _ pro- 
vided for the boilers. Vac- 
uum and feed pumps are in 
duplicate, and to make pos- 
sible the installation of a 
steam and electrical plant, 
which the owners of the 
building may soon require, 
high pressure pumps were 
included and the boiler room, 
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piping and auxiliaries were laid out 
with this in view so that in event of 
a generating plant’s being installed 
the exhaust steam could be used for 
heating purposes. The water supply 
is under tank and street pressure. 
Upon the roof is a 1,500-gallon tank 
which is filled from automatically 
controlled booster pumps in the sub- 
basement. Water for the five upper 
floors is taken from this house tank, 
the lower floors being fed from the 
45-pound main in the street, al- 
though if necessary the house tank 
can supply the entire building. Hot 
water is supplied from a low-pressure 
steam water jacket placed in the 
boiler room, equipped with a coal- 
fed jacket heater for use during the 
summer. 

Electrical power and light are sup- 
plied by the public service com- 
panies at 200 volts, 2-phase, a trans- 
former being provided in the basement. Light and 
power are distributed from the main switchboard 
which is placed in the engine room. The tenants’ 
lighting is metered on their various panelboards. 
Conduits for the electrical wiring on different floors 
are laid directly in the concrete floor slabs, and a 
special conduit system is provided for the telephone 
and telegraph wires. Mechanical ventilation is pro- 
vided only for the boiler room, which is supplied 
with fresh air by a fan. The building contains about 
3,000,000 cubic feet and cost approximately 49 
cents per foot, not counting architects’ fees. 
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Domestic Architecture by Miller & Reeves 


ILLUSTRATED FROM RECENT WORK AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 
By WILLIAM DWIGHT SMITH 


NYONE who follows the progress of Ameri- 
can domestic architecture as it is recorded 
year after year in the journals which serve 

the architectural field, and in publications of some- 
what broader scope which cover the fields of build- 
ing and furnishing, will realize the extent to which 
excellent domestic work is being done in every sec- 
tion of the country. Much of this work is due to 
architects of what might be called the younger 
school, men who have been trained in the offices of 
older architects and now entered upon careers of 
their own. The work of these younger men shows 
that a firm grasp is had upon the American country 
or suburban home and its problems, and quite a 
variety of types are being handled with success 
which means much for the future of American 
architecture. 

Any review of the work of comparatively young 
organizations may rightly include that of Miller & 
Reeves of Columbus, 
Ohio. By reason of strict 
devotion to architec- 
tural ideals, such as sim- 
plicity, sincerity, logical 
design and economy, 
their work has done 
much to cultivate a none 
too fertile field in the 
middle west. 

As is so often the case, 
the leaven of their influ- 
ence has worked first in 
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rapidly growing suburban subdivisions, where new 
capital and young families seek investment and 
domicile. The temptations are so strong in such 
work, to cater to fads and whims, to sacrifice sim- 
plicity and sound construction for temporary in- 
vestment and display, that only steadfast adherence 
to first principles can prevent ultimate artistic 
failure. 

Regardless of the particular style which Miller & 
Reeves chocse for the exterior dress of their com- 
positions, they seem to indulge in none of the flashi- 
ness which is all too common in much recent domes- 
tic work. In the choice of this dress their work shows 
eclecticism to a marked degree. In the process of 
‘finding’ themselves they have used interpretations 
of several different styles with uniform good taste 
in handling. In their small work, such as the houses 
in Bexley Park and in the Drexel avenue group, 
which includes the Fuller, Coleman and Matchneer 
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Exterior and Plans, House of O. C. Miller, Esq., Bexley Park, Columbus, Ohio 
Miller & Reeves, Architects 
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residences, their success depends 
primarily upon simplicity and 
dignity of mass, but this is en- 
hanced by interesting diversity 
of detail which usually looks to 
well established colonial forms 
for inspiration. With the concen- 
tration of architectural interest 
about a main entrance there is 
justification for the use of some- 
what intricate detail. For econ- 
omy of construction and execu- 
tion of detail, as well as for a 
certain sentimental charm given 
by its old fashioned ‘‘country 
carpenter’ character, the early 
American architecture has much 
to commend it for use in our 
residential work. In addition to 
the Fuller residence, the Myers 
house shows the influence of the 
Pennsylvania prototypes in 
sturdiness and in simple irregu- 
larity rather than in any direct 
copying. Much of the pictur- 
esqueness of some of our early 
American examples may be 
traced to the accidents of al- 
terations and additions. The 
deliberate incorporating of such 
picturesqueness into new com- 
positions is only justifiable when 
the results obtained are emi- 


nently pleasing and not illogical” 


as to plan arrangement. 

The three largest examples of 
the work of Miller & Reeves 
shown on these pages exhibit the 
influence of threedifferent styles. 
Of their work in colonial charac- 
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House of G. L. Fuller, Esq., in Drexel Avenue Group 
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Approach to Entrance, House of 
G. L. Fuller, Esq. 
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ter the residence of Mrs. Harry 
W. Brown is perhaps the largest. 
Its plan arrangement is largely 
determined by its location on an 
eminence overlooking a valley to 
the south and west with a view 
across to the golf course of the 
Columbus Country Club. The 
problem of providing maximum 
of porch area, often difficult in 
colonial work, has been handled 
here by the simple expedient of 
including the porch on the south 
end of the house, within the mass 
of the building itself. This per- 
mits the placing of the long one- 
story porch on the middle of the 
west facade, where it serves both 
the living room and dining room. 
The boldness of the entrance 
feature is quite in keeping with 
the simple mass of the building 
itself. This is accompanied by a 
commendable restraint in the 
use of detail, which is as effec- 
tive as it is economical. 

The second of the larger 
houses shown here is of the Ital- 
ian villa type, the residence for 
Judge Robert P. Duncan (plates 
15, 16.). The plan and exterior 
of the main portion of the house 
are severely symmetrical, as in 
the larger prototypes. We have 
come to think of much of the 
larger Italian work as being de- 
signed from the outside first, 
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where irregularities and inconveniences of interior 
arrangement may be w-nked at when the greater 
purpose of exact exterior symmetry is served. Ex- 
tensive publication of work of the smaller villa 
types during recent years, however, has made more 
widespread the influence of the informal and the 
asymmetrical Italian work. In the Duncan resi- 
dence the service departments, such as kitchen, ser- 
vants’ quarters, garage and the like, are appended 
to the main composition in a fashion entirely com- 
patible with the style. This rambling appendage 
adds a certain picturesqueness which even a ques- 
tionable change of scale does not mar. 

The second of this group of large residences, that 
of H. B. Halliday, shows but little of the influence 
of classic traditions which is evident in the Brown 
residence. The informal asymmetrical creations of 
modern English work, typified best perhaps by the 
prolific work of E. L. Lutyens, give wonderful op- 
portunity for such irregular fenestration and _ ar- 
rangement of voids and solids as may be best suited 
to requirements of interior plan and convenience. In 
this feature the style is, of course, quite unlike that 
which inspired the Brown residence, both in plan 
and in exterior treatment. In the Halliday resi- 
dence the “‘library”’ of Lutyens is fairly well used 
up,—what with stone 
and stucco, bays and 
dormers, small paned 
windows and _leadings, 
stone coped gables and 
stiff sweeping rakes. The 
rough slate roof, so ef- 
fective in much contem- 
porary work of this char- 
acter, is missed in this 
example. 

The Halliday plan 
takes advantage, to a 
certain degree, of the 
possibilities of domestic 
privacy which _irregu- 
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Group of Houses in Drexel Avenue, Bexley Park, Columbus, Ohio 
Miller & Reeves, Architects 
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House of F. A. Lichtenberg, Esq., in a Group of Houses 
in Bexley Park 


larity often offers. Our 
English contemporaries 
have a way of develop- 
ing an irregular plan so 
as to foster privacy in 
domestic affairs and still 
avoid a forbidding cold- 
ness to the casual visitor. 
This is usually accom- 
plished by a studied ar- 
rangement of the princi- 
pal living apartments so 
as to have only remote or 
obscure contact with the 
main entrance and recep- 
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EXTERIOR AND FLOOR PLANS, HOUSE OF MRS. HARRY W. BROWN 


TWO HOUSES AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 
MILLER & REEVES, ARCHITECTS 
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EXTERIOR AND FLOOR PLANS (AT LEFT) OF HOUSE OF 
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GARDEN SIDE AND FLOOR PLANS (ABOVE), HOUSE OF W. D. FULTON, JR., ESQ. 
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tion room. That lesson 
seems hard for us to learn 
in America. Possibly we 
do not want to learn it. 
Perhaps we, of the urban 
middle west particularly, 
do not want to give up 
our front porch architec- 
ture where space is pro- 
vided for us to sit Sunday 
afternoons to see and be 
seen. It does seem, how- 
ever, that the similarity 
of living conditions in 
England and America 
should lead us to take 
advantage of their longer 
years of experience and 
benefit by their lessons in 
planning. 

The increasingly high 
standards of living in 
America have made the 
architects’ problems more 
numerous. The architects 
of comparatively small 
practice have greater opportunities for service be- 
cause thereof. The successful solution of the do- 
mestic architectural problems of a community 
creates a confidence among a satisfied clientele 
which widens the field of service. In the case of 
Miller & Reeves, their five years of practice have 
now placed upon them wider responsibilities in the 
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community. While their 
standing is largely based 
upon . residential work, 
they now have to their 
credit a number of com- 
mercial and ecclesiastical 
commissions. As one 
looks over the illustra- 
tions of the work of this 
firm which are given here 
it will readily be seen that 
to obtain pleasing and 
interesting exteriors it is 
by no means necessary to 
cater to a craze for spe- 
cious quaintness or pic- 
turesqueness which in 
some quarters seems to 
afflict architects or pos- 
sibly the clients for whom 
they are planning. These 
architects seem to have 
discovered the means of 
solving the problem of 
residence design in what 
is after all the only logical 
way—of first forming a plan suited to the needs of 
the family for which the house is built, then mak- 
ing the exterior conform to the plan, depending 
upon straightforward treatment, good proportions 
and use of appropriate materials to secure the inter- 
est and expression to which any building is entitled. 
Their work is typical of that of a growing group. 
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Stair Hall Detail in Bexley Park House 
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HOUSE OF ROBERT P. DUNCAN, ESQ., BEXLEY PARK, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Granolithic Finish 


By E. F. ROCK WOOD 


Concrete Institute prepared a report on, and 
specifications for, granolithic finish. Using this 
report as a basis, these specifications for cement 
floors are suggested. 
A. Types oF FLoor FINIsH 

I. Monolithic Granolithic. In this type of finish a 
topping about % inch thick of cement and fine ag- 
gregate is spread over the concrete slab immediately 
after it has been laid and screeded off. This topping 
is then floated and troweled. 

2. Granolithic. For a floor of this type a topping 
of from 34 inch to 2 inches thick of cement and fine 
aggregate is laid on the concrete slab after it has 
set. This topping is then floated and troweled. 

There are two methods of laying granolithic 
floors, viz., laying them with the base concrete and 
laying them after the base concrete has set. The 
first, or monolithic, method has an advantage in 
that the finish so laid forms a part of the structural 
slab and gives a thinner and lighter construction. 
Its disadvantage is that it is hard to protect it 
against bad weather and against the wear and dam- 
age resulting from premature use. The second 
method has the advantage that the finish is not laid 
until the building has been closed in, when the finish 
can be protected against weather and premature 
use. It has long been thought that a finish laid in this 
manner would not bond to the base concrete, but if 
the directions given in this article are followed, a 
perfect bond will result. This method gives a thicker 
and slightly more expensive floor, but its wearing 
qualities are well worth the increase in cost. The 
American Concrete Institute’s report claims that by 
keeping all traffic off a granolithic floor for 10 days 
after it is laid its wearing qualities will be increased 
50 per cent. It is almost impossible to obtain this 
protection with monolithic granolithic. It is there- 
fore recommended that for the best results 24 inch 
to 1 inch of granolithic be laid on the concrete slab 
after it has hardened and the building has been 
enclosed. 
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B. MATERIALS 

1. Cement shall be a standard brand of American 
Portland cement, conforming to the latest specifica- 
tions of the A.S.T.M. 

2. Sand shall be clean, sharp and thus graded by 
actual screening: 

100 per cent shall pass a %-inch mesh screen. 

Not more than 10 per cent shall pass a 50-mesh 
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screen; not more than 2 per cent a 100-mesh screen. 

The sand should be of such a quality that mortar 
composed of one part Portland cement and three 
parts sand by weight shall show a tensile strength 
equal to that of mortar made in the same propor- 
tions with the same cement and standard Ottawa 
sand. 

3. Coarse aggregate shall consist of crushed or 
screened gravel, crushed granite, or trap rock which 
will pass a 44-inch screen and be retained on a 3%- 
inch screen. 

C. MIXING AND PLACING 

Granolithic shall be mixed in the proportion of 
one part cement to 24 part sand and one part coarse 
aggregate as already specified. The American Con- 
crete Institute reports that the use of iron filings or 
any other specially advertised brand of hard aggre- 
gates improves the wearing qualities of the floor 
only to the extent that they are retained upon or 
near the finished surface. The writer’s own experi- 
ence with iron filings leads him to believe that they 
may even be detrimental to the finish, due to their 
rusting which may loosen the surrounding particles 
of cement and sand. As rapid wear results not from 
the materials’ wearing away, but from their loosen- 
ing, the wearing qualities of a floor depend more on 
the way it is bound together than on the hardness of 
the materials in it. 

In general, all granolithic should be machine- 
mixed. Hand-mixed granolithic should not be used 
excepting with the express consent of the architect. 
Mixing should be thorough and continued until the 
mass is uniform in color, and homogeneous. Grano- 
lithic should not be mixed or laid unless it is main- 
tained at a temperature of not less than 40° during 
mixing and for at least 72 hours thereafter, or until 
it has thoroughly hardened. If it is impracticable to 
comply with these conditions, specially prepared 
solutions of calcium chloride should be used in ac- 
cordance with the directions of their manufacturers. 

1. Machine mixing should always be done in a 
batch mixer of a type which will insure the uniform 
distribution of the materials throughout the mass, 
and it should continue for at least 1% minutes after 
all the ingredients are assembled in the mixer. 

2. Hand mixing should be done on a watertight 
platform, and special precautions taken after the 
water has been added to turn all the ingredients 
together at least six times, or until the mass is 
homogeneous in appearance and color. 
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D. CONSISTENCY 


The wearing qualities of a granolithic floor im- 
prove greatly as the amount of water used in the 
mix is diminished. Hence the finished mixture 
should be of the dryest consistency possible to work 
with a sawing motion of the strike board. As even 
this is too wet for the best results, one of the two 
methods described here should be employed to fur- 
ther dry it. It has long been claimed that sidewalks 
and floors laid on the ground usually seem harder and 
less dusty than self-supporting floors. The writer 
believes that this is due in many instances to the 
fact that the surplus water is drained away by the 
fill on which such floors are laid. Some other means 
should be employed to accomplish the same result 
on self-supporting floors, hence the two methods 
given here: 

1. The surplus moisture should be removed by 
spreading the cement and sand of the next mix over 
a sheet of burlap laid over the freshly screeded sur- 
face of the finish, thereby absorbing the surplus 
moisture, and then using the dampened cement and 
sand for the next mix. 

2. To the mixing water should be added a spe- 
cially manufactured solution of calcium chloride, in 
the proportions specified by the manufacturer. 

Both of these methods are recommended by the 
American Concrete Institute, as it is claimed that 
otherwise it is generally impracticable to obtain a 
sufficiently dry mix. It calls attention to the fact 
that the calcium chloride must be in solution, must 
be free from all other chlorides, and that all free 
acids in it must be neutralized. If such conditions 
are complied with it accomplishes the desired results 
and does not injure the concrete. This precludes the 
use of commercial calcium chloride, and renders it 
essential to purchase it prepared especially for gran- 
olithic work; it can be obtained under various trade 
names. The calcium chloride method, however, is 
cheaper than that described in D. 1 and accelerates 
the setting of the cement so that a floor finished by 
this method will attain in four days the wearing 
qualities that would otherwise be obtained in from 
10 to 14 days; also, the floor will be ready for trowel- 
ing in about half the time it would otherwise require. 
The economy in labor by using calcium chloride 
will more than pay for the material. 


E. PREPARATION OF THE BASE 


When granolithic is to be applied to concrete that 
has already set, the base should be treated thus: 

The surface should be thoroughly roughened with 
picks, and then all loose particles removed by scrub- 
bing with wire brushes; the surface should next be 
scrubbed with a weak solution of muriatic acid and 
wire brushes until all dirt and laitance have been 
removed. The surface should then be thoroughly 
washed to remove all trace of the muriatic acid. 
A grout of neat cement ought then be spread over 
the surface and well worked in with wire brushes. 
A specially prepared solution of calcium chloride 
should be used in making this grout. 
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Fe PLACING 


The granolithic topping for a floor such as is 
described in A. 1 should be spread over the concrete 
base before it has set. The granolithic topping for 
type A. 2 should be spread over the floor with a 
trowel before the neat cement grout has set. 


G. FLOATING AND TROWELING 


After the granolithic has been spread over the 
base, it shall be screeded with a long, straight edge. 
When. the proper consistency has been reached it: 
should be wood floated first around the edge, then 
in the center. It should then be troweled with a 
steel trowel. 

H. PROTECTION 

The granolithic finish should be kept wet down 
and protected from all wear for a period of at least 
10 days after it has been laid. If the specially pre- 
pared calcium chloride solution has been used in 
mixing the finish, the period of protection may be 
cut to 4 days. 

If the methods described here have been followed 
a dense, hard and non-dusting floor should be ob- 
tained, and the application of a liquid hardener to 
the finished floor would add nothing to its wearing 
qualities. There are, however, many old floors which 
are in poor condition, and there are several methods 
of treating them. 

The first method tried out consists in applying 
silicate of soda. The objection to this method is that 
silicate of soda is soluble in water, and therefore its 
effect is not lasting. A later method employs mag- 
nesium fluo silicate. This unites chemically with 
the unhydrated particles of the cement and forms 
insoluble crystals. This method case-hardens the 
surface and prevents dust, but after this case- 
hardened skin has been worn or broken through, the 
surface below is no harder than before the treat- 
ment, and in some instances has even been softened 
by the treatment. Further applications are useless, 
as by the time the case-hardened surface has been 
worn away all the cement has become hydrated and 
no chemical action can take place. A third method 
consists in applying various mixtures of gums and 
oils which penetrate the floor, fill the pores and help 
bond the particles together. Such a treatment has a 
physical, not a chemical, effect and can be renewed. 

The writer believes that the application of a 
chemical hardener is advisable only when it is neces- 
sary to immediately harden a new and soft floor. 

The specifications outlined at the beginning of 
this article will produce the best results, but even 
they will not produce a wearproof floor but only one 
which is slow-wearing and non-dusting. To maintain 
such a floor in good condition-it is advisable to treat 
it from time to time with one of the physical treat- 
ments just mentioned. These should not be applied 
until the concrete has thoroughly dried out and has 
been subjected to a period of wear of at least 6 to 12 
months, and it should preferably be applied by 
specialists who will know how many coats to apply 
and the proper consistency for each coat. 


Oil Fuel and the Architect 


By MAURICE M. 


clients, has for a number of years past been 

faced with the question of using oil as a fuel 
in the heating and power plants of buildings. Oil 
fuel is not a new thing, but at the close of a long and 
trying strike in the coal mining industry, with its 
resultant shortage, high prices and uncertainty as 
to deliveries, the question of using oil is brought up 
with renewed emphasis. The architect’s conscience, 
prodded not a little by eager manufacturers of oil- 
burning apparatus, forces him to weigh with especial 
care the advantages and disadvantages to his clients 
of the use of oil and of coal as fuel to generate steam 
in their buildings. 

With the use of oil as a fuel in central power 
stations, for industrial processes and for marine and 
locomotive use, the architect will not be directly 
concerned. Accordingly, this discussion will treat 
directly with oil fuel only as applied to commercial, 
residential and public buildings of the types ordi- 
narily met with in average architectural practice. 
The fuel is used mainly for heating, and occasionally 
for small power plants. 

The use of oil in the United States as a fuel in 
place of coal first began in those regions where coal 
was scarce and oil plentiful, notably in California 
and Texas. Its use was general in California by 
1906, and in Texas by 1908. There was a real eco- 
nomic reason for this, quite apart from matters of 
pure convenience. The oil was patently cheaper 
than coal. In California locomotives and sta*ion- 
ary boilers were soon equipped to burn oil, and have 
been burning it ever since. More will be said later 
on the probability of a long continuance of this 
practice. Since 1908 the burning of oil in place of 
coal has advanced enormously. In particular this 
applies to larger installations where 300 tons or 
more of coal per year would be needed to replace 
the oil burned. 

Let us review the present methods by which oil is 
burned in place of coal under large boilers. Fuel oil 
in its usual sense is crude oil, from which the lighter 
‘constituents or “‘fractions,’’ such as naphtha, gaso- 
lene and kerosene, have been removed. There are 
two general types of crude oils, paraffine base and 
asphaltum base. The final product of the refining 
of the first type is paraffine and of the second, 
asphaltum. Paraffine base oils are lighter than 
asphaltum base oils and are not so generally used 
for fuels, their chief value being as lubricating oils 
after the lighter ‘‘fractions’’ have been removed. 
The asphaltum oils are heavier, not so high in yield 
of lubricants, and sometimes are so ‘‘poor”’ in gaso- 
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fuel without refining. 
It will be seen from this brief description of the 
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nature of fuel oils that they must vary widely in 
their components and qualities. As a rule, at least 
on the Atlantic seaboard, the heavier oils are the 
cheapest and consequently the most used. For- 
tunately, these heavy oils have the highest heat 
value. These oils are so thick and viscous that they 
must frequently be heated so as to flow at all. This 
is especially true in cold weather. By heating the 
heavy oils, they can be made to flow readily. 

The heating or calorific value of fuel oil is very 
much greater per pound than that of coal. This 
means that each pound of oil burned completely, 
without excess air, gives off more heat than the 
same weight of coal burned in the same way. Al- 
though there is a wide variation in the heat values of 
different oils and coals, fair average figures would 
be: 

Oil, 19,050 B.t.u. per lb. (20° Beaume’?). 

Galera Oi A oF 
By taking a high heat value for oil, and a low heat 
value for coal, or vice versa, protagonists of oil and 
coal can make their figures tell very different stories. 
On the basis of these figures, if oil cost the same 
price per pound as coal, and both could be burned 
under boilers with equal efficiency, the oil would be 
worth 1.36 times the coal. But the mere fact of the 
greater heat content of oil is in itself of no economic 
advantage, excepting where storage space is para- 
mount, as on shipboard. What counts is the cost 
per B.t.u. With bituminous coal at $9 per short 
ton, and cheap Mexican oil at $1.95 per barrel, we 
have: 

Coal, $.00450 per Ib. Oil, $.00575 per Ib. 
Reducing this to cost per 1,000,000 B.t.u., we have: 

Coal, $.321. Oil, $.301. 

The prices given here for coal and for oil are not 
those prevailing in all parts of the country, but are 
merely the approximate current prices at Boston. 
Prices will vary widely in different localities, de- 
pending upon transportation facilities, etc. Before 
coming to any conclusions as to relative costs of 
coal and oil in any given locality, a careful investiga- 
tion must be made. Extravagant claims are fre- 
quently made for equivalent values of oil in com- 
parison with coal. Comparisons are often not re- 
duced to equivalent figures and are misleading. The 
figures given here are representative. 

We also have these advantages for oil: loss of 
heat up the chimney is less than for coal, because of 
smaller amount of excess air required for combus- 
tion; there being no necessity for opening and clos- 
ing doors for firing, furnace temperatures are more 
constant with oil; as a result, furnace efficiency is 
higher, or rather higher furnace efficiency is easier 
to get with oil than with coal. The cost of handling 
fuel is much reduced. Oil is pumped from storage 
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tanks to burners; there are no ashes, and the labor 
charge is much cut down. 

The cleanliness of oil-burning plants is notable, 
as far as the boiler room is concerned, but many 
complaints have been made of oil-burning plants be- 
cause of soot from the smoke and of bad odors from 
the chimneys. A poorly operated oil-burning plant 
can be more of a nuisance than a poorly operated 
coal-burning plant. 

There is no question but that steam can be raised 
more quickly in a boiler with oil than with coal, and 
that standby losses are less than with banked coal 
fires. To exceed the rated load of a boiler, the draft 
must be sufficient. Oil will not necessarily give 
greater overload capacity than coal. This depends 
on the chimney. At the present time deliveries of 
oil are sure and steady. Coal has not this advan- 
tage. It is claimed that oil saves in storage space, 
and this is certainly true. But most far-sighted 
owners, installing oil-burning apparatus, have pro- 
vided coal storage space in their buildings as well, 
so that this argument has not much force for general 
practice. 

So much, for the moment, of the pros and cons. 
Let us go on to describe the apparatus used in burn- 
ing oil under boilers. The oil is stored either in 
large, horizontal, cylindrical steel tanks, buried 
underground, or set up in basements, or else in con- 
crete tanks. Suitable piping is installed to carry oil 
from a sidewalk connection to the tanks. A small 
steam heating coil is usually placed around the 
pump suction pipe in the tank to insure free flow 
of oil into the suction line. From the storage tank 
the oil passes through filters or strainers, to remove 
water, and thence through the pumps to the heaters. 
These heaters are so arranged as to deliver the oil to 
the burners at as nearly a constant temperature as 
possible. There is a very definite reason for this. 
Only if the oil is kept at a constant temperature will 
it be at constant viscosity, and flow in a constant 
stream through the burners. A sudden cooling of 
the oil will retard the flow tremendously ; a warming 
up will increase the delivery. Sudden variations in 
temperatures of oil delivered at the burners are 
responsible for most cases of smoke, imperfect 
combustion and lowered efficiency in oil-burning 
plants. 

At some point in the piping a relief valve, with by- 
pass to the tank, is set, so as to maintain a constant 
pressure. This is as necessary as the constant tem- 
perature. When very heavy oil is used, the piping 
should allow it to flow in a complete circuit to some 
extent at all times. 

The so-called ‘‘burners’’ are really misnamed. 
The oil burns in the furnaces under the boilers and 
not in the burners. Their function is to break up the 
oil into a large number of fine particles, and blow 
them in the form of a mist, properly mixed with air, 
into the furnace, there to be burned. Burners are 
of a number of types: 

1. Rotary, in which the oil is atomized by a 
mechanically operated whirling device, which 
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throws it off in fine spray and into the furnace. 

2. Steam atomizers in which dry steam is used 
to break up the oil. Sometimes high pressure com- 
pressed air is used instead of steam. 

3. Low pressure air atomizers. 

Other types of burners exist, not adapted to the 
installations under consideration. 

Rotary burners of the first type are usually 
operated by small electric motors, sometimes in 
conjunction with air blowers. If heavy oil is used, 
it must be thoroughly heated before use, or else a 
light oil must be used for starting. The steam or 
high pressure atomizers are most commonly used. 
Even though they consume on an average 2% per 
cent of the total steam generated, they are eco- 
nomical by comparison with other types of burners. 
The steam must be dry or damage to the furnace is 
sure to result. The low pressure type is used fre- 
quently where high pressure steam is not available. 
It is made in many satisfactory forms. 

In all types of burners the stream of oil to be fed 
at light loads is so small that once the average 
steam requirements fall below a certain amount, it 
is not practicable to maintain a steady fire with 
heavy oil. This is why there is a line beyond which, 
at present, heavy oil installations do not success- 
fully go. Smaller plants, for house heating, must use 
lighter oils, and will be described presently. 

Boilers set up to burn oil need no grates, and 
should be set to allow for ample gas travel and room 
for combustion. But as a matter of fact, they are 
usually arranged so as to be readily convertible to 
coal burning by installation of grates. Ash handling 
facilities are likewise allowed for. The first cost of 
the simplest practicable oil-burning system is very 
much higher than that of the corresponding coal- 
burning system. 

Small oil-burning installations for heating resi- 
dences of average size are now on the market. Dur- 
ing the present emergency manufacturers of some 
of them have confidently marked up prices. Several 
such systems are practical, and give clean, auto- 
matically regulated heat with a minimum of atten- 
tion. They burn either kerosene or a light grade of 
fuel oil called “furnace oil.’’ Really heavy crude is 
impracticable for reasons already given. These 
systems have everything on their side excepting 
first costs and operating costs. On these two counts 
there is nothing to be said in favor of them, but they 
will save much worry over the coal situation and be 
delightful luxuries in every way. A house owner 
will make no mistake in installing such a system if 
he can afford it. After all, the investment is not the 
first consideration in a home,-and comfort and 
peace of mind are paramount. There is not the 
slightest question that use of these devices will in- 
crease these two last desirable items to a very great 
extent, but they will not eliminate the choreman 
altogether. No choreman works full time on a coal- 
fired house boiler. 

The architect will be called on to advise his 
client as to oil-burning equipment. His client’s best 
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interests will be differently served, depending on 
the purpose to which his building is to be put. A 
classification may be: 

1. Buildings for immediate sale on completion. 
Office buildings, theaters, apartments, ho- 
tels, stores, other business buildings and 
residences. 

2. Buildings where sure service is necessary, such 

as hospitals, etc. 
. Buildings for personal use such as residences. 
. Buildings for investment. 
Office buildings, theaters, apartments, ho- 
tels, stores and other business buildings. 

5. Public buildings. 

Let us leave this classification for a time and con- 
sider more closely the general economics of oil versus 
coal; then we may return to it and form some con- 
clusions. 

First let us look at the actual conditions as they 
are at present. Coal is high and hard to get; oil is 
cheap, for oil, and easy to get. On this count alone 
the oils have it. Comparative costs on a really fair 
basis are impossible to get. Unless two absolutely 
identical plants existed side by side, with identical 
demands on each, one burning oil and one coal, 
comparison could not be made. Average tempera- 
tures and heating requirements vary from year to 
year. If the plants in question make electrical cur- 
rent as well as supply heat, a comparison is all the 
more difficult, for hours of light and darkness also 
vary from year to year. However, such figures as 
are available seem to show that oil, with its many 
advantages of convenience, at least has split even 
with coal for the last few years on a hard dollars- 
and-cents basis, and frequently, as nearly as can be 
told, has beaten coal. 

Now for the future. It has long been known that 
the oil reserves of the world are very much less than 
its coal reserves, and that at the present enormous 
rate of oil consumption, exhaustion of world oil 
supplies, at least to the point of vastly higher oil 
prices than at present obtain, will be a matter of a 
comparatively short time. Our country is now pro- 
ducing 62 per cent of the world’s annual supply of 
oil, and is using 75 per cent of that supply. Our 
requirements are growing, and will continue to grow 
until checked by high prices due to scarcity or high 
production costs. 
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It is increasingly apparent that at least two-. 


thirds of the oil reserves of the world, outside of the 
United States, are not to be open to development by 
American capital. The present oil reserves of the 
world outside of the United States have lately been 
estimated at from 60 to 70 billions of barrels, recov- 
erable by present methods. This is sufficient at the 
present rate of consumption of all countries outside 
of the United States to last them 215 years. Our 
own reserves are estimated at 9 billion barrels, 
recoverable by present methods, while our consump- 


tion in 1921, a professedly bad year, was 470 million, |. 


or almost one-half billion barrels. If we kept on at 
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that rate, all our oil would be gone in 18 or 19 years. 
However, there is no danger of this because long 
before this point is reached oil will be so much 
harder to recover and will therefore have risen so 
much in price that in all probability we shall be 
producing it for 75 years to come. This is a point 
that is not always clearly brought out in the press 
or in discussions regarding oil supply. We do not 
expect to run out of all oil suddenly and in a short 
time. Long before that time is reached oil will cost 
so much, on account of the difficulty of extraction 
and transportation costs, that its decreasing use will 
increase the period of its exhaustion. The first in- 
creases are not far off, as will be shown. It will not 
take a very great increase in oil cost to make oil 
burning far less advantageous than at present. We 
are already dependent on foreign oil to meet our 
requirements, and in 1921, a period of industrial 
depression, we imported one-quarter as much oil 
as we produced. Almost all of this came from Mex- 
ico, and nearly all of this Mexican oil came from the 
Tamposopo field, a unique axis of folding in lime- 
stone, containing in its high points great pockets of 
gas and oil, under terrific salt water pressure. These 
pools have produced oil in such enormous quantities 
and with so little effort that oil fuel has been 
cheaper and more readily available than ever before. 

Some purveyors of oil and oil-burning apparatus 
have told the public that this Mexican supply is 
practically inexhaustible. But as a matter of fact 
most of these wells are going or have gone to salt 
water, and in a comparatively short time it is ex- 
pected that the remainder of Mexico’s oil will have 
to be wrung from wells of the ordinary type by hard 
work and at an increased cost. In fact, to keep up 
the export of oil from Mexico at the present rate, 
when supplied by ordinary wells, it is believed by 
experts that a price comparable with the cost of 
extracting oil from shale would have to be charged. 

Every indication points to higher prices to come 
for oil, particularly in the United States. We have 
enjoyed lower oil prices than almost any other large 
nation, and the time is not far off when we shall 
have to pay more for it. With the inevitable de- 
crease in cheap Mexican oil production coming not 
far in the future, the first price rise is likely to come. 
And when that takes place, what shall we do about 
burning oil in stationary boilers in buildings? We 
shall give it up because we can no longer afford it. 

In California the problem of oil depletion is 
already being faced by leading engineers. They are 
turning to coal as the only reliable fuel for the 
future, and are already figuring on where it can be 
obtained. The world’s coal supply has been esti- 
mated at about 5,000 billion tons. Our own reserves 
are ample. There is absolutely no question but that 
coal in some form will be the fuel of the future. Oil 
will continue to be used in marine transportation, 
this being where it particularly shines as a fuel, be- 
cause of space requirements and other patent ad- 
vantages. It will pay to burn oil on shipboard long 
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after it ceases to be profitable on land. The views 
here expressed are not those made public by some 
people, but after a careful examination of available 
information they seem to represent the more con- 
servative aspect of the situation. 

Now let us turn again to our classification of 
buildings: 

1. If the owner builds for immediate sale, he can 
well install oil-burning apparatus, whatever the 
type of building, and let the purchaser do the worry- 
ing in case the price of oil advances too far. Such ad- 
vance is not likely for a few years to come at least. 

2. If the building is to be a hospital, where heat 
and light must be provided at all times and at all 
costs, oil burning is well advisable, with its attend- 
ant advantages in other directions. But the archi- 
tect should consider future coal storage require- 
ments and provide for them in his plans. The fur- 
naces under the boilers should be convertible to 
coal burning without too much difficulty or delay. 

3. When buildings are for personal use, and the 
owner is willing to pay first cost and running ex- 
penses, the small house heating oil-burning systems 
are in every way practicable and worth while, and 
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are a great luxury and convenience for the family. 

4. When an owner builds for investment, it is 
much more questionable whether oil burning will 
pay. It would be worth while to consult with owners 
of similar buildings, burning both oil and coal, be- 
fore coming to a decision. Coal will be easier rather 
than harder to get next year than now. It should 
also be cheaper, or at least no more expensive. In 
the event of oil’s being decided upon, space should 
be left for coal storage, and arrangements made for 
ready conversion of the plant to coal burning at any 
time it seemed best. 

5. Public buildings, being everybody’s business, 
are often matters of extravagance—but as a fact, 
they should be considered, as far as operation is 
concerned, on a parity with buildings built for in- 
vestment, and treated accordingly. 


Note: The subject matter in this article dealing with world oil reserves 
is based on these papers: 

“The Oil Supply of the World.’’ David White, Chief Geologist, United 
States Geological Survey, published in Mechanical Engineering, official 
monthly Journal of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Sep- 
tember, 1922. 

“The Future Fuel Supply of California.’’ C. H. Delany, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco. 

““The Marine Fuel Problem of the Pacific Coast.’’ D. Dorward, Jr., Con- 
sulting Engineer, San Francisco, published in Mechanical Engineering, 
October, 1922. 


Plate Description 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MONTCLAIR, 
N. J. Plates 1-6. The more advanced type of the 
New England meeting house has obviously supplied 
the basic motif upon which Carrere & Hastings, 
with Shreve, Lamb & Blake as associate architects, 
have developed this dignified and practical church 
group. The church proper, with all its architec- 
tural correctness of portico and spire, is amplified 
by placing slightly to one side an auxiliary building 
which provides quarters for the manifold activities 
now included in the work of achurch in a rapidly 
growing suburban town. 

These buildings, which are designed in a com- 
paratively simple version of the Georgian style, are 
of red colonial brick with light mortar joints, trim- 
mings and base courses of Indiana limestone, wood 
cornices and slate roofs. The ground floor construc- 
tion of the church is of reinforced concrete, and the 
roof trusses are of steel. The portico surrounds the 
square tower which forms the base of the spire, as in 
several of the meeting houses built during the later 
colonial period, and at the sides of the building are 
large round-topped windows placed over smaller 
square-topped windows to conform to the interior 
arrangement which makes use of the familiar gal- 
leries at each side and across the west end of the 
auditorium proper. The organ is not placed, as was 
customary in the older buildings, at the west end 
over the entrance, but in accordance with present- 
day usage is at the opposite end, and it is divided 
into two sections which are played from one console 
or keyboard. 

To render the pews in the side aisles more useful 
than is generally the case in the older churches the 


columns or piers which support the galleries are 
placed closer to the outside walls, thus affording a 
view of the minister’s desk and the pulpit from 
practically every seat in the auditorium. The general 
finish of the church’s ‘interior—plaster walls, ceil- 
ings and wood trim—is of ivory tinted enamel, with 
mahogany used for furniture, screens about the pul- 
pit and communion table, and for the cap mouldings 
of pews and the hand railings of stairways. Floors 
under the pews are of oak; cork tile is used for aisles 
and about the entrance and at the platform, while 
in the vestibule the floors are paved with quarry tile. 
The recessed pulpit end of the church is lighted indi- 
rectly by cove reflectors on the top of the cornice, 
while the rest of the auditorium is lighted by drum 
fixtures. The ground floor of the auditorium seats 
600; the gallery, 364. 

Materials for the auxiliary or service building are 
substantially the same as for the church, and the 
basement contains the plant which supplies low- 
pressure steam heating with direct radiators for both 
church and service building. The bellows for the 
church organ is also in this basement. Plaster walls 
and ceilings are painted in light colors; interior trim 
is also painted. Kitchens and auditorium have floors 
of maple, other rooms being floored with comb 
grain, long leafed pine, while in wash rooms and 
shower rooms floors and bases are of tile with hard 
cement plaster wainscots. Stairways are of wood, 
painted excepting the treads and handrails which 
are stained. The auditorium of this building is in- 
tended for motion pictures and amateur theatricals 
and also for use as a gymnasium, and a balcony is 
placed across one side. 


A Small Brick House with Unusual Wall Texture 
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HE charm of many old brick buildings 

lies in thetr texture. Here upon common 
brick of unusual roughness, a single brush coat 
of dampproofing white cement affords a sur- 
face full of character and texture. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


AMERICAN ART TRADITIONS 


OR many years there has been persistent neg- 
F lect in acknowledgment and appreciation of 

the art efforts of the early days of this country. 
Every important city has developed an art museum, 
but for the most part the trustees have placed all 
their emphasis on securing examples of European 
art, thinking possibly that otherwise their dedica- 
tion to the ‘‘fine’”’ arts would not be justified. This 
has been a great mistake, because we have in early 
American work examples of high artistic merit, not 
only in painting, but in architecture, furniture and 
silver making and numerous other crafts. They fur- 
thermore exhibit a native character, modeled of 
course on European precedent, but of more than 
passing interest because of being produced under the 
handicapping conditions of use of less magnificent 
materials, and lack of large financial patronage and 
the thorough academic training enjoyed by Euro- 
pean artists. Early work was largely a product of 
men who were able to appreciate the fine things pro- 
duced in Europe and who were sufficiently skilled to 
produce things in the same spirit, even when they 
were forced to simplify them greatly. 

To American architects may largely be given the 
credit for bringing about a consciousness of the 
value of our early art traditions. They recognized 
the beauty of colonial architecture and its appro- 
priateness to modern domestic requirements par- 
ticularly, and have in recent years through study of 
the examples of early houses extant acquired a 
knowledge of the principles of colonial design that 
has enabled them to handle the style with marked 
intelligence and a freedom that makes it today a live 
factor in American architecture. 

An undertaking that will greatly aid the work of 
instructing the public so well begun by architects is 
the building of the American wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York. The museum 
has for several years been forging a link between its 
collections of art and the various industrial arts, 
through which the designers engaged in commercial 
pursuits could have access to and be influenced by 
the treasures housed in the museum. The benefits 
derived from this museum activity are already not- 
able in many branches of American industry in 
which the element of design is important. There is a 
wide application of early American ideas in furni- 
ture, fabrics, silver and other objects to modern 
articles of trade, and with the new wing the Metro- 
politan will have the opportunity of displaying ade- 
quately and in a proper setting the wealth of ma- 
terial it has collected. This collection embraces 
examples of all the arts andcrafts, and thenew wing 
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will for the first time afford an opportunity for a 
comprehensive survey of the evolution and varying 
characteristics of early American art. 

The plans for the structure have been prepared by 
Grosvenor Atterbury in collaboration with the 
museum authorities, and construction work has 
already been begun. It will be three stories in height, 
measuring about 81 feet by 60 feet, and will contain 
18 exhibition rooms, mostly of a small and domestic 
character befitting the objects to be installed in 
them. Each floor will have a large central exhibition 
gallery opening on three sides into smaller rooms. 
The central gallery will be used for the arrangement 
of collections of furniture and other decorative 
objects grouped by material. In the smaller rooms 
will be installed the actual woodwork from a num- 
ber of early rooms, and they will be furnished with 
various articles which will contribute toward the re- 
creation of the effect of a room of the period from 
which the woodwork dates. 

As part of the south facade of the wing there will 
be reconstructed the marble front of the building 
familiarly known as the old United States Assay 
Office, formerly at 15 Wall street, New York. This 
fine facade was preserved for the purpose through 
the efforts of Robert W. de Forest, president of the 
museum, who with Mrs. de Forest is the donor of the 
new wing. In its final development the wing will 
form the north side of a quadrangle on the south of 
which will be incorporated the Wentworth-Gardner 
House* from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, pur- 
chased some years ago by the museum. The east and 
west sides of this quadrangle will be formed by one- 
story connecting corridors against whose walls will 
be set colonial doorways. The ground of the quad- 
rangle will be treated as a colonial garden. 

When this notable collection of early American 
work is worthily installed its interest will by no 
means be found to be confined to sentiment or his- 
tory. It will teach the present and future generations 
of our people that the men to whose struggles they 
owe the foundation of the American commonwealth 
were refined in their tastes and by no means indif- 
ferent to beauty. Though for the most part they 
neglected the arts of painting and sculpture, their 
instinct found its expression in the houses they built 
and the furniture they bought for daily use. Their 
builders and craftsmen were endowed with a fine 
sense of line, proportion, and the proper limits of 
decoration. The Metropolitan Museum is deserving 
of the greatest praise for the opportunity it presents 
for such education, and we trust that the public and 


artists will respond in a fitting manner. 


*Complete measured drawings of the Wentworth-Gardner House were 
published in THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, February, 1920. 
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A DEPARTMENT 
DEVOTED TO THE VARIED 
PROFESSIONAL & DESIGN INTERESTS 

i WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


AVAILABLE MATERIALS 


LIVING ROOM IN RESTORED EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FARMHOUSE, LONG ISLAND 
PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 
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Early Eighteenth Century American Interiors 


By EDWIN J. HIPKISS 
Keeper, Department of Western Art, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Drawings by the Author 


thought to the character of interiors and the 

finer furnishings of American houses during 
the first three or four decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is hoped that an attempt at bringing to- 
gether some of the things which help to express 
style, or a spirit of the time, may prove interesting 
and possibly helpful to designers in connection with 
their work today. 

It is well perhaps to recall that houses had been 
built here in a simplified form of the contemporary 
English renaissance before the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and that in England the career of 
Sir Christopher Wren was at its height. In furnish- 
ings, the influence of the Dutch was strong, for the 
accession of William the Stadtholder to the English 
throne in 1698 brought about ‘“‘an invasion’’ of 
Dutch craftsmen, ideas, materials and 
designs which largely shaped the 
course of decorative arts through the 
succeeding reign of Queen Anne. 

Some of our houses of the eighteenth 
century, ranging in date from about 
1715 to 1735, are the Short house at 
Newbury, Mass., the Warner house at 
Portsmouth, N. H., the Brenton-Coe 
house at Newport, R. I., Shirley on 
the James River, Va., the Royall 
house at Medford, Mass., and the 
“Dorothy Q.” house at Quincy. The 
earlier rooms we find were often pan- 
eled in native pine, with raised panels 
framed with bolection mouldings, re- 
flecting English practice, in larger 
scale, at that time. Fireplace facings 


Ts purpose of these notes is to give some 


Half Size Section Bolection 
Fireplace Moulding from 


were also framed with heavy bolection mouldings. 
There was seldom a mantel shelf. Important rooms 
were 10 feet high in New England and higher in the 
South. 

Against simple walls the richer pieces of furniture 
and the bright colors in furnishings must have been 
very effective, or a reversal of this idea might find 
simple pieces of walnut or maple against walls cov- 
ered with landscape painting in oils or with Chinese 
papers from chair rail to cornice. More modest 
rooms, such as that in the Short house, had neither 
paint on the walls nor on the woodwork, but un- 
painted pine, toned into subtle browns as found in 
old rooms, has a richness of its own not easily dupli- 
cated. 

Wall Decoration. Walls were usually paneled on 
the fireplace sides; other walls were painted or 
papered above a dado. Rather literal- 
minded landscape scenes were exe- 
cuted by home or wandering talent; 
the East India trade contributed Chi- 
nese papers, and printed cottons eame 
from India and Persia. The word 
“‘chintz’’ is of eastern origin. ‘‘Stained 
papers’’ were made in England early 
in the century and later here—about 
1765. Wall papers were first made in 
square sheets and sold by the quire at 
the bookseller’s. The Hancock house, 
which was demolished in 1863, was 
the last of early Boston mansions. Its 
builder, Thomas Hancock, wrote in 
1737 to Mr. John Rowe of London: 
“Sir, Inclosed you have the dimen- 
sions of a Room for a Shaded Hanging 


Coventry Room 


Early Eighteenth Century Pine Paneling from Coventry, Conn. Height of Paneling, 6 ft., 942 ins. 
Now in Metropolitan Museum 
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to be done after the same pattern I 
have sent per Captain Tanner... 
if they can make it more beautiful 
by adding more birds flying here 
and there, with some Landskips at 
the Bottom, Should like it well... 
In other parts of these Hangings 
are Great Variety of Different Sorts 
of Birds, Peacocks, Macoys, Squir- 
ril, Monkys, Fruit, Flowers, etc.’ 
These ‘‘Hangings”’ were wall papers 
for the Hancock house; note the 
date,—1737. 

Furniture. In furniture we look 
for William and Mary and Queen 
Anne types in the main. An occa- 
sional earlier piece, such as would 
naturally come by _ inheritance, 
breaks up any tendency toward a 
rigid and unnatural ‘‘period set- 
ting.’’ Walnut was the wood much 
used, but not exclusively. The 
simple, well made furniture, of 
marked native character in general 
use, was made mostly of maple and 
pine. Windsor chairs were made at 


Philadelphia in the second quarter of the century. 
On fine cabinets richly grained veneers and panels of 
japanned decoration were used; the latter were 
European versions of oriental work in lacquer. In 


Eighteenth Century Doors in Metro- 
politan Museum. Original H and L 
Hinges Indicated at Right 
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Boston, as early as 1712, Mr. Nehe- 
miah Partridge advertised that he 
was prepared to do all sorts of 
japan work. 

Looking glasses were highly 
prized. They were made in England 
during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, for in Evelyn’s 
diary, for the year 1676, we read of 
“the Duke of Buckingham’s glass 
house at Lambeth” where are made 
“looking glasses far larger and bet- 
ter than any that came from Ven- 
ice.”’ 

Fireplaces. The cavernous fire- 
places of the seventeenth century, 
as wide as ten feet, now become 
reduced to five or six. Chimney 
breasts were simply paneled, and 
bolection mouldings enclosed the 
fireplace facings. These facings 
were often of Delft tiles with hearth 
of dark red quarry tiles eight inches 
square. Old brickwork always 
makes an obtuseangle at the jambs. 
Wrought iron cranes are charac- 


teristic, as are the fire tools—shovel, tongs and 
bellows. Iron firebacks, with decorative subjects in 
relief, were used as an aid to heating and to pro- 
tecting the back walls against extreme heat. 
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Paneling in Brenton, Coe House, Newport, R. I. 
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Hardware. Wrought iron 
served almost exclusively for 
hinges, doorbolts and _ latches. 
On the principal doors were box 
locks of brass with brass knobs. 
In the Boston News-Letter of 
February 24, 1736, we learn 
that “William Coffin, at the 
Ostrich near} the Drawbridge, 
makes and sells Mill Brasses, 
Knockers for Doors, Brasses for 
Chaises and Sadlers, Brass 
Doggs of all sorts, Candlesticks, 
Shovels and Tongs, small Bells 
and all sorts of Founders ware.”’ 
Nailheads, freely faceted by five 
or six blows of the forgeman’s 
hammer, add interest in old 
wrought iron hardware. 

Painting. It seems probable 
that the greater part of wood- 
work in both paneling and furni- 
ture knew no paint. Painters are 
hardly to be met with in early lists of workmen. 
Even late in the century it was said in Salem, ‘‘Well, 
Archer has set us a fine example of expense,—he has 
laid one of his rooms in oil’’—a quotation for which 
we are indebted to Alice Morse Earle. Mansion 
rooms were “‘laid in oil’’ we believe on the evidence 
of old rooms, and two early examples show sage 
green to have been a variant in 
the use of white woodwork. 
Most furniture was given an oil 
finish on wood, and handiwork 
was of a kind which had nothing 
to conceal under a coat! Selected 
wood became richer in surface 
through years of service; and it 
took on character. 

Floors. Wide boards of coun- 
try pine were used for floors; a 
firm knot here and there was 
apparently not objected to. A 
room in the Wilder Tavern at 
Hingham has only eight boards 
in a room nearly 14 feet wide. 
The edges were halved and 
lapped about half an inch. Some 
old floor colors were pumpkin 
yellow, buff, warm gray, low 
toned green and blue. 

Lighting Fixtures. Candle light 
shone forth from chandeliers, 
sconces, candlesticks and candle- 
stands. There are few enough of 
the latter remaining and hardly 
one of the former. (The Warner 
house has a; glass chandelier 
brought from England in 1765.) 

_ Silver. Craftsmanship of. the 
time is well exemplified in* the 
work of American silversmiths. 
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Early Eighteenth Century Paneling in Short House, Newbury, Mass. 


Accepting certain models, as being customary, their 
skill was bent toward executing those models ex- 
ceedingly well. In a large collection of silver it will 
be seen that each piece has individuality, and yet 
the same forms were popular through two or three 
generations. 

Such evidence as may be found in Hollis French’s 
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Mid-EFighteenth Century Paneling, Warner House, Portsmouth, N. H.’ 
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list of American silver- 
smiths, published by the 
Walpole Society, contro- 
verts the impression given 
by some historians that 
little plate was in use at 
this time. The writer has 
selected from the list just 
mentioned the names of 
silversmiths working in 
Boston alone during the 
years 1700 to 1750 inclu- 
sive, and finds there were 
over one hundred master 
craftsmen, not including 
the silversmiths of Dor- 
chester, Roxbury, Charles- 
town and other nearby 
places. John Hull, Allen 
and Edwards, Benjamin 
Burt, Jeremiah Dummer 
and Jacob Hurd are a few 
among makers of fine 
domestic and church sil- 
ver. Fine engraving was a 
part of the craft, and ex- 
amples will be shown in a 
succeeding article. 
Porcelain. ‘‘China,”’ as 
all porcelain was and is 
popularly called after the 
land of its origin and high- 
est development, is essentially of the eighteenth 
century in Europe. It would be interesting to know 
to what extent early English and continental por- 
celains were brought to the American colonies, for 
it is on record that some white clays from the Caro- 
lina mountains were imported by English porcelain 
makers. Bow, Chel- 
sea and Derby porce- 
lains had their begin- 
nings in the second 
quarter of the cen- 
tury. Although wood- 


American Chair circa 1700, Indicat- 
ing Charles II Influence 


American Walnut Highboy 


From the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Measured drawing on opposite page 


Gate Leg Table of Maple, Probably Second 
Quarter, Eighteenth Century 
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enware, pottery, pewter 
and silver served gener- 
ally, the increased knowl- 
edge of oriental porcelain 
stirred certain parts of 
Europe. Delft pottery had 
become _pseudo-Chinese 
in forms and decorations, 
and formulae had been 
evolved for the making 
of soft porcelains through 
attempts to match the 
charming, mysterious sub- 
stance brought out of the 
East, an indefinite and 
fascinating part of the 
world then spoken of as 
“India.” 

In 1709 the German 
apothecary, Bottger, dis- 
covered the secret of the 
Chinese, and true or hard 
porcelain was made in 
Meissen. He had so per- 
fected it by the year 1716 
that it has remained since 
that time the type for the 
whole of Europe. In New 
England in 1750 there was 
a tax of 5 per cent on all 
importations of ‘‘china- 
ware, gold and silver lace, 
French cambrics,”’ etc. Pottery was made through 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but it was 
of humble character. 

Floor Coverings. Carpets (7.e. rugs) had been 
brought to England for centuries from India and 
the Levant. In 1701 a charter was granted to Wilton 
for the making of car- 
pets in England, and 
enthusiastic ladies 
also made them of 
needlework at home. 
It seems, therefore, 


American Chair in Simple 


Queen Anne Style 
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that the fine furniture 
which we know to have 
been in the colonies must 
have had its complement 
of fine carpets. The Copley 
portrait of Jeremiah Lee | 
displays an oriental carpet 
at the feet of the original 
owner of the Lee mansion 
in Marblehead. The _pic- 
ture was painted in 1748. 

Needlework. A minor art 
which takes on special in- 
terest in relation to early 
eighteenth century style 
is needlework. It was va- 
ried in stitch and design 
and was adapted to use 
with numerous items of 
furniture,—fire screens, 
beds, chairs, benches, sofas, 
and even to the panels of 
cabinets and frames of mir- 
rors. The personal interest 
of Queen Anne gave a 
cachet to a form of domestic 
art practiced and taught by 
the ladies of the period. 


seventeenth century there 
was cause for preaching and 
lawmaking against ‘‘excess 
in bootes, ribbonds, gould 
and silver lace’ and other 
“wicked apparel.”’ 

In Conclusion. Owing to 
the simplicity of architec- 
tural background and the 
lack of visual evidence as 
to what old rooms were at 
their best, does it not seem 
possible that our general 
impression of eighteenth 
century interiors needs 
touching up in color? 

The claims of this early 
work on our attention are 
modest. It was all essen- 
tially domestic and _ inti- 
mate, and granting that it 
was a restrained expression 
as compared with contem- 
porary European arts, we 
are inclined to feel that 
there was a large measure 
of beauty in it. It was their 
unassuming way to make 


Textiles. England at the High Chest of Drawers circa 1725 the things of everyday life 
Japanned Surface Decoration with real qualities of de- 
sign and craftsmanship. Life and art were truly 
wedded. Here in the eighteenth century there was 
perennial growth in an accepted style, and that 
must have special meaning for us in the midst of 
annual fashions and “‘the last word.”’ 


time of Queen Anne had 
splendid silks, velvets, damasks and other textiles, 
both of English make and imported. Spitalfields was 
a famous center of fine weaving. Our eighteenth cen- 
tury ancestors were fond of color, and fine costume 
in America was little short of gorgeous. Even in the 
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Interior as Lately Furnished in the Webb House, Wethersfield, Conn. 
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The Hampton 
Exhibits occupy 
this entire build- 
ing. No branches 
or associated 
companies, 


AL Paneled biving Room 
at the Dampton Shops 


HERE is a dignity and charm in this 

green and gold paneled room brought 
from an XVIII Century English house and 
installed in the Hampton exhibits. It 
forms a delightfully restful background for 
this beautifully shaped, hand carved Eng- 
lish sofa, grouped with the comfortable, 
low wing chair and the convenient cabinet- 
desk of black and gold lacquer. 

This is but one of the many livable inte- 
riors arranged with harmonious furnishings 
by the Hampton Decorators to assist you 
in visualizing your own home. Here you 
will find a vast collection of antiques from 
Italy, France and England, hand made re- 
productions and adaptations, and also the 
able assistance of the Hampton Decorators 
who are equipped to plan and carry out 
your interiors in every detail. 


‘PampeonShops 


facing St Patrick's Cathedral 
NewYork 


Decoration - Antiquities - Furniture 
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NATTIER. Mapame Sopuig DE FRANCE 
(Versailles) 


Size of colour surface, 19 x 15 inches 
Price, $7.50 


Y One of nearly 250 exact facsimiles in full colour of 
great paintings by great masters reproduced direct from the 
originals in the world’s galleries and private collections. 


Your art dealer will show you The Medici Prints. 


Y 66 eee ® 9 
_ “What Is a Medici Print? 
Y HE MEDICI SOCIETY EXISTS IN ORDER TO 
Y PUBLISH THE FINEST FACSIMILE COLOUR 
Z REPRODUCTIONS OF GREAT PAINTINGS—of which 
ZY modern photographic methods are capable—-AT THE 
Z LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE. As 
y to its success in fulfilling this programme the Society may 
U quote Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, who, in the course of 
L a recent statement concerning the primary necessity of 

training the general public in appreciation if we are to have 

artists to appreciate, says of The Medici Prints: 

“The power of a great picture is an eternal power. . . . 
Y Yet very few can go to Florence or Belgium, and a photo- 
Z graph means nothing except to those who have seen the 
originals. These new facsimiles are in quite a different 
class, and I cannot see why they should not serve a bril- 
liantly useful purpose in bringing a great part of the vital 
beauty of the far original to those who cannot seek it out 
Z in its distant shrine. 
“Tt is astonishing how faithful is the reproduction. . . . 
I confess these colour-prints give me much of the poignant 
thrill of the originals. 
“It seems to me that these prints should be used in every 
school-room. A half-dozen would do incalculable good in 
bringing a sense of beauty into the lives of children, and so 
help them to achieve a better standard of comparative 
values. 
“Of course all this applies equally well to the home . . . 
since these Medici Prints became available.” 


If you will notify us of Your requirements as to mantels 
or fireplace equipment we shall be pleased to send illus- 
trations and particulars of any pieces meeting 
Your specifications. 

ARTHUR TODHUNTER: 414 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


S 


Send stamp for complete list and information about THE 
MEDICI PRINTS and our other publications. 


Publishers for the United States of THE BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE FOR CONNOISSEURS, recognized as au- 
thoritative on questions of Art and Art History. 

Among the subjectsdealt withare:Architecture, Arms and 
Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain, 


Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Furniture,. Min- 
iatures, Paintings, Sculpture, Silver and Pewter, Tap- 
estries, etc. A Classified List will be sent on request. 


Illustrated. Published monthly. Per copy, $1.00; by the 
year, $9.00. Sample, 75 cents 


ROOKWOOD 


POntet, Rey a AGN Deals hig bs 


During all the ages, tiles have been used by every 

people and today, their judicious use is equally 

suitable for the small house or the palace. 

THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Architectural Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Medici Society of America 
Book and Art Publishers 
745 Boylston Street, Boston 
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A Group in the Showrooms 
17th Century English Oak Furniture, by Kensington 


living about 17th Century English Furniture 

that makes it especially appropriate for the 
country home. The soundness of its frank con- 
struction and the sturdy character of the oak give 
assurance of supreme endurance in service, while 
the ample court-cupboard, convenient dresser 
and the draw-top refectory table seem designed 
to meet the exigencies of the informal hospitality 


Pere is a wholesome atmosphere of simple 


of country life. There is, too, a certain unsophis- 
ticated quality in the rendering of the renaissance 
ornament that loses nothing of its decorative 
character but contributes to the essential sim- 
plicity of the style. 

In Kensington reproductions the old-time hand 
processes of the Kensington craftsmen retain the 
individuality and the character that are the 
charm of the old work. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with fur- 
nishings harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and staff 


Illustrated booklet F sent on request 


SHOPS 


EAST END AVENUE 
79TH STREET 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


FINE FURNITURE 


WHOLESALE SHOWROOMS 
14 EAST 32ND STREET 


7TH FLOOR 
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IMPORTERS 


ART OBJECTS 
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ENGLISH CASEMENTS 
and WINDOWS for BANKS, 
OFFICES, SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, eélc. 


PATENTED 


{UNIVERSAL 


Residence of Mr. E. H. Butler, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Bryant Fleming, Architect 


Z 
inal 


Steel Casements 


for substantial, artistic buildings 


Made in varied designs 
to meet all conditions 


Crittall Casement Window Co. Manufacturers, DETROIT, MICH. 
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CHUMACHER & CO 


Courtesy of William D. McCann, Decorator 


Embroidered curtain 
in San Francisco’s newest theatre 


HEN the new Curran Theatre in San Francisco 
opened one of the features most commented upon 
was the beautiful stage curtain. 


The foundation of the curtain is Schumacher’s Belgravia 
Velvet in Electric coloring. On this the design is worked 
out in Chenille stitch embroidery. 


The Chenille stitch owes its origin to exquisite old French 
and Italian brocades where the weaver used Chenille yarn 


to impart a velvety color value to parts of the design. In. 


using this Chenille stitch the design is raised from the 
material on which it is embroidered. This permits a color 
blending as beautiful as in the finest Velour de Genes. 


2 The exceptional facilities of our organization made it 
possible for us to produce this remarkable curtain and to 


do it in a limited time. The Belgravia Velvet which was 
used as a foundation for this curtain is appropriate for use 
in private homes when the decorator’s scheme requires a 
velvet of great beauty. 


We are well equipped to take care of any demands deco- 
rators make upon us for fabrics to be used for decorative 
purposes. Our designers are in touch with authentic 
sources of design in the Old World and in the New. Our 
creations reflect the rare beauty of the masters as well as 
modern tendencies in decorative art. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers, Dis- 
tributors to the trade only of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics. 60 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Offices in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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Modern Upholstered 
Furniture of Character 


ODERN ideas of comfort require uphol- 
stered furniture, but in the aim for comfort 
beauty is frequently lost. 


It requires the trained eye of the expert designer 
and the work of the able craftsman to produce 
upholstered furniture having both beauty and 
comfort. 


These assets our organization possesses, and archi- 
tects and decorators" can‘ inspect our stock with 
the assurance that they will find furniture of 
excellent quality that will harmonize with their 
carefully designed interiors. f, 


A low-back wing chair of Queen 
Anne derivation. Pattern 635. 


Height, 36 inches; width, 28 
SMITH & JONES inches; depth, 25 inches. 


Sh PHOTOGRAPHS 
pao tee We will gladly send photographs of furniture to in- 
216 East 37th Street terested architects and decorators, and welcome cor- 
respondence detailing their problems. Our facilities 
New York, N. Y. are also available for special work from the designs 


of architects or decorators. 
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BRISTOL iS COMPANY 


Showroom: Factory and Warehouse : 
154 East 55th Street 340-342 East 38th Street 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Distinctive Furniture 


Ilustrating a William and Mary Love Seat, anew 
reproduction recently added to the Bristol col- 
lection. 


This piece is covered with a most decorative 
needlepoint of silk and wool and the whole 
composition is rendered in a rich but mellow 
color scheme. 


There is no fabric which lends such dignity and 
opulence to a decorative scheme as hand-made 
needlework, and the Bristol Company has rightly 
acquired a national reputation for fine furniture 
in needlework coverings of which a generous 
collection is to be seen in their showrooms. 
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DD the pure whiteness of Dutch 
Boy Flat Paint to a beautifully de- 
signed interior like this and you increase 
its charm. This mixture of Dutch Boy 
White-Lead and Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
gives to woodwork, walls, and ceiling a 
rich, soft finish, free from glare. It does 


not crack or scale and shows no brush- 
marks or laps. It is economical because 
of its superior spreading power. If you 
plan to use color, Dutch Boy Flat Paint 
can be tinted. 

Write for Portfolio No. 2 concerning 
interior painting. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND BUFFALO CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy 


Products for 


Interior Painting 
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The ape in these 
new offices al Brook- 
line, Mass., is of 
Nairn Plain Lino- 


Spotless ! coe 


j A mop, a pail of water—and, behold, \ 
the floor of Nairn Battleship or other | 
Plain Linoleum is restored to youth; its 
color glows anew; the office floor is spot- 
less for the morrow. 


See our 
Catalogue 


Nairn Battleship or other Plain Lino- 
leum is the sensible office floor because 
it is so easy to keep spotless, so slow to 
age, and so slow to show its age. 


j Samples and Specifications on Request 


Nairn Linoleum Co., Kearny, N. J. 
W. & J. SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents 


j : 577 Fifth Ave. 216-228 Sutter St. 
| New York San Francisco 
j Chicago St. Louis Portland, Ore. 


Denver Seattle Salt Lake City 
Kansas City Galveston Los Angeles 


NAI 


PLAIN LINOLEUMS 


| 
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HEN the brain and brawn of man combine to erect 
a building, there are some details where compromise 
is possible and others — made plain by experience — 

where the only course is inflexible adherence to established 

precedent. Among those ‘“‘inflexibles’’ stands Vitralite, the 

Long-Life Enamel. For seventeen years in America, and forty 

years in England, Vitralite has been changing the enamel finish 

from a gamble to a certainty. The pleasure that comes to all 
parties from an enduring enamel trim is an achievement for 
which Vitralite has been cheerfully credited, and the friends 
of Vitralite, whether they are architects, painters or laymen, 
find daily cause to confirm their faith in this super-enamel. 


The Monro series of full-color portrait reproductions of 
famous American Architects of the past, will be sent 
upon request, if they have not already been received. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 122 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Armstrong’ Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


Look for the 
CIRCLE ‘A" 
trademark on 


the burlap back 


Glencoe, IIl., Residence of R. A. S. geet 
Johnson. Built 1921. 2000 sq. ft. . 
Armstrong’s A gauge Brown Jaspe 

Linoleum laid by O. W. Richardson & Co., Chicago. Ce- 
mented over felt lining. For Specifications, see Sweet’s 
Architectural Catalog, Seventeenth Edition, or the 
American Architect’s Specification Manual. 


THIS MODEL EXPLAINS 
LAYING METHOD 


This small model shows how 
a layer of 14 lb. deadening 
felt is first pasted securely to 
matched wood underflooring. 
Linoleum is then cemented 
firmly to the felt. This model 
will be mailed to 
any interested ar- 
chitect, if requested 
on letterhead. 
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This Home Has Linoleum Floors 


Hy FE are so pleased with these floors that were 
we building again, we would again use linoleum 
throughout.” 
This is what the owner of this handsome all-concrete 
residence in Glencoe, IIl., says about his floors of Arm- 
strong’s Brown Jaspe Linoleum, permanently cemented to 
the concrete sub-floors over felt lining. 
Why did he use linoleum instead of hardwood? Here is 
his answer: 
“I figured that linoleum floors in a residence would be, 
first, soft and easy to walk on; second, good insulation; 
third, sound proof; fourth, sanitary and, because there are 
no cracks to collect dirt, decidedly easier to clean. 
“During the year I have lived in my new home, the lino- 
leum has satisfied me on these points, and also on another 
—I find that linoleum absorbs heat and is therefore much 
warmer in winter than was the hardwood in my old home.” 
This owner’s experience is being duplicated in many new 
homes where architects have specified permanent lino- 
leum floors. Write for a free copy of “Decorative Floors,” 
which illustrates how this better flooring is being used in 
modern homes. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 
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SELWYN THEATRE 


Architects 
C. Howard Crane 
Kenneth Franzheim 


Woodwork _ 
Matthews Bros., Milwaukee 


Photographs 
Fowler, Chicago 
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In the Twin Theatres 


ize recently completed Selwyn and Harris Theatres, Chicago, twin 
structures standing side by side, elicit the admiration of theatre goers 
and mark a new era of beauty in theatre architecture. Both interiors 
are finished in American Walnut throughout. 


The auditorium of the Selwyn, illustrated above, while Georgian in its 
general character, reflecting the influence of Grinling Gibbons, has a 
pleasing freedom from rigid period exactness, giving an air of quiet gen- 
uineness in harmony with the represented period. The entire walls are 
of the finest American Walnut specially selected for grain and texture, 
in large panels, devoid of carving, the effect being achieved by the beauty 
of the wood itself. In contrast to the soft brown tone of the walls, the 
ceiling is an elaborate coffered pattern, executed in antique gold and 
subdued greens, as though mellowed by the patina of time. In the 
lounge the walls are paneled in the same walnut, a simple groined ceiling 
being frescoed with vignetted figures and medallions. 


The “Walnut Book” and “Real Walnut Furniture” 
will interest you. The first is an accurate treatise 
on the development of Walnut through the ages; 
the second gives a lot of facts about Walnut that 
you ought to have on file. Copies mailed free to 
architects, architectural schools, societies or libraries. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 1000, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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AN ALL-PURPOSE VARNISH 
THAT SIMPLIFIES FINISHING 


How an improved method of fusing oils and gums 
makes Master Varnish ideal for all 
uses — inside and out 


\ \ 71TH the overwhelming demand for new 

buildings of all kinds and the consequent 
shortage of labor, time-saving methods are 
more urgent than ever before. 


When you specify 


Specify Master Varnish wherever varnish is to 
Clinton Window Screen Cloth be used. One crew of men, all with Master 
Varnish, can finish up any building in less time, 

you insure permanent satisfaction and at less expense, than with one special var- 


: nish for this use and another for that. 
CLINTON is made to wear as long as the 


Wadia Master Varnish is absolutely water, weather 
g 

and mar proof. It will stand every test that 
POMPEIAN BRONZE any other varnish will and many that other 
GOLDEN BRONZE varnishes cannot stand. 
COPPER 
DUPLEX (double galvanized) 
GALVEX (galvanized) 
BLACK PAINTED 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CORPORATION O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
41 East Forty-second St., New York SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Worcester Buffalo Detroit Chicago San Francisco éc Z A P ”» 
Varnish and Paint Makers for Half a Century 


Let us send you a sample sufficient to finish a 
table or chair on which you can make any test 
you want. 


FRENCH’S 
PEERLESS 
MORTAR 
COLORS 


Write us for Descriptive 
Booklet and Color Card, the 
Original PULP Mortar Colors 


Samuel H. French 
& Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1844 Incorporated 1920 


ARNOLD & NORTH 


Incorporated 


124 East 41st Street New York 


REPRODUCTIONS OF EARLY AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH MANTELPIECES AND 
FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 


Booklets on Request 
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This is one of a series 
of twelve drawings. 


The full'set, represent- 
ing exemplary types of 


Colonial 
Architecture 


will be sent to any Ar- 
chitect requesting them. 


Boston Varnish Company 


Everett Station 
Boston 49, Mass. 


Exterior Elevation Grnterior Elevation 
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The Triumph Line of Standardized Panel Boards 


Wax ype 
oad 


Safety - 
ty, 
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alt oy Clark & Walcott, Architects, Chicago 


Unique Small Houses 


Chicago architects are producing many unusual small houses, of 
which the above is a striking example, especially in its original 
color-scheme, which is as follows: 


WALLS: Common Chicago brick, laid rough, finished with two coats 
of Cabot’s Old Virginia White. 


From the User’s Viewpoint 


To successfully design aseries of panel boards from 
the user’s viewpoint of what a panel board should 

be, including in them the architect’s require- cress Stained with Cabot’s Crececte Sesie, ine naa 
ments of satisfactory service and the contractor’s ROOFS: 5 Shingles stained (im mottled cola ee 
need of low cost installation, is an achievement 

possibleonlytoa manufacturer who, by experience, 
knows all angles of panel board construction. 


The @ Triumph Line of Safety 

Type T-P — Type Panel Boards is the pres- 
Plug fused; tumbler ent day perfection forthis form 
be ines ote wat ofequipment. Obtainin g safety 
one door opening. by the simplest construction, 
and highly standardized even 

a Pea to the individual units, they 
An extremely narrow Contain all of the thought and 
pene board safety study of Frank Adam Elec- 
tric Company who long ago 

Type R achieved leadership in the 


Safety type Residence panel board field. 
panel board, to meet 
two and three wire re- 


Full information sent on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. ™ezfsctsrs BOSTON, MASS. 


342 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 
525 Market St.,. SAN FRANCISCO 331 E.. 4th St., LOS ANGELES 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Old Virginia White and Tints, Double White, 
Stucco and Brick Stains, Conservo Wood Preservative, etc. 


quirements, with or 
without main switch. 


As the panel board is the most 
important unit of any wiring 


installation, and the only one 
that is in view when the job is finished, special 
consideration should be given it. 


The three bulletins illustrated above 
explain in detail the present types 


of Triumph Panel Boards. ‘They 
will be gladly sent upon request. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


Branch Offices: Other Products: 


Detroit, Dallas, Minneapolis, Major System of Theater Lighting 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, Control; knife switches; safety 
Cleveland, New Orleans, switches; hanger outlets; reversible- 

Chicago, San Francisco, Los cover floor boxes; A. C. and D. 

Angeles, Seattle. Distribution Switchboards. 


ak, because of this fact Martin’s 


100% Pure Varnish and Enamel has 
gained the confidence of Architects 
all over the United States. 


For many years we have been manu- 
facturing products in which no adult- 
erants or substitutes whatever are 
used. 


When you “‘specify’’ Martin’s 100% 
Pure Varnish or Enamel you have 
given your client 100% service. Lead- 
ers in the profession who know from 
experience believe that no better varn- 
ish can be made than Martin’s 100% 


MarrnYarnise(b 


PIONEERS OF 1007. PURE VARNISHES 
CHICAGO 
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Convenience Without 
Sacrificing Beauty 


m—> HE modern architect is called 
upon to provide maximum con- 
venience and still preserve beau- 
ty of interior. TheG-E Twin 
Convenience Outlet helps him 
to do both. 


This double outlet facilitates the 
use of decorative lamps and 
eliminates the necessity of long connecting cords 
from wall or ceiling fixtures. Thus the beauty of 
any room is retained as it was originally designed. 


Suburban home equipped throughout with G- -E To satisfy the client’s desire for plenty of outlets, 
Pe eee cera, Ak Ye Devi the architect should plan accordingly and make 


Lockerby. Architect 3 ; ok : 
; allowance for an increasing use of electricity. With 


G-E Twin Convenience Outlets in every room, 
the usefulness of the wiring installation is doubled 
without sacrifice of artistic effect by overcrowding 


outlets. 
G-E National Advertising to prospective 
home builders is creating a new appre- G-E RELIABLE WIRING DEVICES 
ciation of the comforts of a completely ° ° 
wired home—stimulating desire for added can be furnished by any qualified elec- 
refinements. trical contractor 


For information address 
- Merchandise Department, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


General Office C 3 Sales Offices in 
Schenectady, NY. O ‘eg Pp an y all large cities «1.2 
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“For the past eight years 
we have used Fenestra exclu- 
sively and have lately installed 
Fenestra Reversible Windows 
in the McKinley School at 
Stockton. We are very well 
pleased with this installation.” 
—H, Y, Davis. 


FORUM January, 1923 


CHITECTURAL 


McKinley School, Stockton, Calif. Architects, Davis, Heller, Pearce Co., Stockton, Calif. 
Contractors, Shepherd & Riley, Stockton, Calif. 


UCH more than the demands of sound 

construction are met by Architectural 
Fenestra. In the hands of the architect 
these modern steel windows present many 
new opportunities for the exercise of artis- 
tic ability. Whenever used, it makes a 
definite contribution to the beauty of archi- 
tectural design. 


The beauty of Architectural Fenestra is 
the beauty of tracery. It is through the 
tracery of its steel members and the inter- 
esting reflections from its individual panes 
that it gives added attraction to the most 


carefully designed windows. The heavy, 
cumbersome members of wood sash are 
replaced by muntins built in slender and 
graceful lines. 


Architectural Fenestra includes Fenestra 
Reversible Windows—a new type as prac- 
tical as it is beautiful. Ventilators open to 
any angle without chains or stays. Hard- 
ware is artistically designed in bronze. The 
jam member is designed to permit an attrac- 
tive plaster finish. The cost of Fenestra 
Reversible Windows is surprisingly low 
and upkeep is reduced to a minimum. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of Architectural Construction 
Detroit, Mich. 


2001 East Grand Boulevard 


Steel WindoWalls 
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“You may say for us that 
the reversible type of steel 
window is very satisfactory 
to the Board of Education and 
tothe school faculty, especially 
in the feature which permits 
the lower portion of tha sash 
to swing in and thus deflect 
aircurrentsovertheheadsof the 


pupils.” —Walter G. Schaeffer. 


Jackson Grade School, Dayton, Ohio. Architects, Gebhart & Schaeffer, Dayton, Ohio. 
Contractors, Drummond Miller Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FTER satisfying the architect from 

design and construction standpoints, 
Architectural Fenestra has very decided 
advantages for the owner. 


The Fenestra Reversible type supplies 
20% to 30% more light than wood sash. 
It absolutely controls ventilation, and per- 
forms this service with the greatest ease of 
operation. Made from rolled sections of 
solid steel, it is durable and fireresisting. 
Warping, swelling and sticking are elimi 
nated. The ventilators, reversible for wash- 
ing, project either entirely outside or entirely 


inside the plane of the window, thus simpli- 
fying screening and shading. Sill ventilators, 
opening in, take the place of wind guards. 
Small glass lights minimize the cost of re- 
placing broken panes. 

Surely, these are points of practical serv- 
ice, which should influence the architect’s 
choice. 

Typical installations of Architectural 
Fenestra are shown above with cross-sec- 
tional drawings of each. Specifications and 
special architectural literature will be sent 


gladly upon request. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Division of Architectural Construction 
2001 East Grand Boulevard _ 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Casements 


In Lupton Casements, European artistry 
is combined with the American conception 
of exact, interchangeable manufacture. 


The unusual accuracy and close fit of Lup- 
ton Casements are due to the use of exact tools, 
gauges and fixtures, leaving minimum reliance 
on hand fitting. 


Lupton Casements are better for the same 
reason that American typewriters, machine 
tools and automobiles are better. 


See Catalogue, “Lupton Casements and 
Double Hung Windows’’—in your files. 
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Cuptin 
Steel 


Casements 


Wi A DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Steel Windows Witte & Tulip Sts., Philadelphia 
for all types cee Den dek | Et ee 
S ° *Warehouses in these cities Agents in other cities 
of buildings Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Doorway of residence by G. C. 
Burroughs and J. H. Deeken, 
Architects, Cincinnati, construct- 
ed for Robt. H. Black, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati. Higgin All- 
Metal Weatherstrips and 
Screens throughout. 


Higgin All-Metal Weatherstrips are Specified 
for Well-Planned Homes 


Higgin All-Metal Weatherstrips make homes comfortable. They make 
doors and windows absolutely tight against seepage of air. Cold air 
can't get in. Warm air can’t get out. 


Higgin All-Metal Weatherstrips place no restrictions whatever upon 
architectural treatment. 


They are as durable as the woodwork itself. 


Higgin Service-men and fitters are prepared to ably advise you on any 
phase of screening and weatherstripping for all residence, factory and 
office-building construction. There is a Higgin service-ofice convenient 
to you. Let it serve you. 


Che HIGGIN Mig Cos 


principal cities in 


Newport, Ky. the eee pe 
Toronto, Canada. 


Look in your telephone or city directory for the address of your local 
Higgin service office, or write to the home office 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE 


In planning Industrial Buildings, or in remodeling the installation of adequate Laboratory Equipment. 
them, it is well to keep in mind that the present cycle of Because of our line of over five hundred standardized 
business is a highly competitive one. Manufacturers designs it is seldom necessary to plan special equipment 
must be equipped for manufacturing with a higher if you choose Kewaunee. You will find that we have 
degree of efficiency and for maintaining more uni- already met nearly every possible laboratory need 
form quality. In many industries this presupposes with a standard desk, table, bench or sink. 

Write for a copy of the Kewaunee Book and ask for Details of our Free Engineering Service. Address all inquiries o the factory at Kewaunee 


na? 4 nei, 
New York Office eater’ Cor 141 Lincoln St. 
70 Fifth Avenue - ° Kewaunee, Wis. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Houston, Little Rock, Phoenix, Omaha, Jackson, Miss., Denver, Baton Rouge, La., 
San Francisco, Albuquerque, Columbus, Spokane, Oklahoma City, Greensboro, N. C., Salt Lake City, Toronto, Canada 
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ARBLELOID IS A FLOORING with a wide appli- 


cation. More than 2,000,000 square feet are installed 

annually, the greater proportion specified by archi- 
tects. These installations are in Hospitals, Schools, Banks, 
Industrial Plants, Hotels, Offices, Apartments, Residences, 
Libraries, Civic Buildings, Ete. 


WHITE HOUSE Arguments — Number One 


CAO (NFS 71) REUSCeISIsOsN 


“WHITE HOUSE” Units are manufactured of the finest grade 
furniture steel, electrically welded. Doors and drawer fronts 
are double and are %4¢ in. thick, reinforced on the inside with 
heavy steel angles, making them perfectly rigid. Frames are 
rabbetted to receive doors and drawers, making a flush surface. 
The doors are hung on semi-concealed cast brass, nickeled 
hinges and have bullet catches, which enable one to open and 
shut one door without opening both. 

“ WHITE HOUSE" equipment is manufactured in a Unit 
System in a number of sizes, the variety of which enables us to 
fill in practically any given space by combining units. 


Catalog and specifications to architects on request. 


JANES@G Sel Rear» 


Established 1840 
129 West 44th Street 


It is a fireproof, warm, resilient, attractive composition flooring which 
is manufactured and installed by us. We assume all responsibility and 
further give a strong guarantee which protects the architect’s judgment 
in specifying it. If you are interested in its application to any 
special type of building, write us for list of similar installations, 
samples, specification, etc. Also see Sweet’s. 


The Marbleloid Co., 1404 Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 


ARBLELOID 


The. Universal FLOORING 
‘for Modern Buildings 


New York 
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Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware 
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Visit Good Hardware Headquarters 
and bring your clients with you 


Every Corbin Builders’ 
Hardware Department 
(in leading hardware 
stores) is Good Hard- 
ware Headquarters. In 
addition, P. & F. Corbin 
maintains Display 
Rooms at 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


At the plant of P. & F. 
Corbin, 

NEW YORK 
Architects’ Building, Park 
Avenue and 40th Street, 
two short blocks from 
Grand Central Terminal. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Finance Building, 15th & 
Walnut Streets. 

CHICAGO 

60 West Lake Street. 


HAT doesn’t mean, come to New 
Britain, Connecticut, if you are 
not near by. 


It means, visit the Builders’ Hard- 
ware Department of the nearest 
Corbin dealer—usually the leading 
hardware store in town. 


It means, visit the display rooms of 
P. & F. Corbin in New York, 
Chicago or Philadelphia—if this is 
practicable. 


A few hours spent in any Corbin 
Display Room is a liberal education 
in Good Hardware. It brings your 
clients in touchwith Builders’ Hard- 
ware specialists. It enables them to 


P. & EF CORBI 


make their selections from a wide 
range of designs. 


Impress on your clients the fact that 
no matter how modest a home is to 
be, it is false economy to slight the 
hardware. Make them understand 
that much of the comfort and en- 
joyment they will get from their 
home depends on the character of 
hardware they select. Discourage 
last-minute buying. It’s a mistake 
that proves costly to many. 


Urge your clients to visit Good 
Hardware Headquarters as the first 
step toward providing Good Hard- 
ware for their homes. 


SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
1849 CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Residence in 
Country Club Dis- 
trict of Kansas 
City. Redwood 
siding painted 
white. 

Selby H. Kurfiss, 
Architect. 


Century Old Church at’ 
Fort Ross, Cal. Built en- 
tirely of Redwood. 


In Use Over 100 Years 
Redwood Remains Sound 


HIS quaint church was first built of 

Redwood by Russian settlers at Fort 
Ross, California, over a century ago. In 1915 
it was rebuilt using the original Redwood 
lumber which was sound and usable after 
generations of exposure to sun and rain. 


For exterior construction and for thoseparts 
of the house that are in contact with soil 
moisture, Redwoodgivesexceptionalservice, 
It is permeated during centuries of growth 
with a natural, odorless preservative which 
protects it against all forms of rot and de- 
cay and against insect activity. Containing 
no pitch or resin, Redwood reduces the fire 
hazard wherever used. 


For shingles, siding, trim, porchcolumns and 
timbers, railings and balusters, gutters and 
lattice work—wherever wood must have 
great durability incontact with groundmois- 
ture or exposure to climatic changes—Red- 
wood insures the utmost permanence and 
beauty with lowest costs for painting and 
repairs. 


For the convenience of architects we have 
compiled our “Construction Digest’’, con- 
taining information which should prove 
helpful in specifying Redwood for many 
purposes. On your request we will gladly 
send you a copy together with any addi- 
tiona! information which you may desire. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


3063 McCormick Bldg. 311 California St. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
922 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. Central Bldg., 6th and Main Sts. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Mlinois PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
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TRAve Mark Res. U.S, Pat-Orrica 


Cypress Lasts 


FOR GENERAL OUTDOOR USE, for all 
structural parts of residences and outbuildings whose 
owners appreciate minimum repair bills, use ‘“Tide- 
water’ Cypress. It has very high resistance to rot. 


FOR USES WHICH ESPECIALLY IN- 
VITE DECAY, it is worth while to insist upon 
ALL-HEART “‘ Tidewater’? Cypress. It has 
SUPERLATIVE RESISTANCE TO ROT. 


FOR IDENTIFICATION OF “‘ TIDE- 
WATER” CYPRESS the Arrow trade-mark 
(above ) is stamped in the end of every piece or on every 
bundle. Only members of the undersigned Assocta- 
tion may use this brand and none but responsible man- 
ufacturers of ‘* Tidewater’’ Cypress may be or 
become members. ““ Signed lumber is Safe lumber.’’ 


Communicate with our ‘‘ ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT,” 
Our entire resources are al your service with Reliable Data. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


1234 Poydras Butlding 1234 Graham Building 
New Orleans, La. Jacksonville, Fla. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LUMBER 
DEALER’S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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Samson Spot Sash Cord 


oS 
Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected, 
and guaranteed free from all imperfections of 
braid or finish. Can be distinguished at a glance 
from common cord by our trade mark, the Col- 
ored Spots. 


Samson Wire Center Sash Cord 


For heavy windows, or where for any reason a 
metallic device is required. A special quality 
enameled steel wire cable, with a braided cotton 
cover of the same quality as Spot Sash Cord 
with the same trade mark. Many times more 
durable than unprotected metallic devices, noise- 
less and attractive in appearance. Send for tests, 
samples and full information. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 
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Unsightly, Expensive Cornices 
Being Replaced with 


COPPER 


ROPERTY owners have tired of paying for 
cornices made of inferior metals of which nothing 


but a rusty skeleton remains at the end of a few years. 


That is why Copper is returning so rapidly to favor, 
not only for cornices, but also for roofing, flashings, 


Cities are fullof the remains 
of cornices such as illus- 


trated ab . Need! t 
See pe co °° leaders and gutters. 


The new Jackson Heights apartments near Long 
Island City typify the way in which Copper is being 
used, not only to obtain permanent protection from 
the weather, but also for its pleasing appearance. 


Copper lasts as long as the building itself. Substitutes 
soon rot and hasten depreciation of property values. 


COPPER t& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway ~- New York 


The box-like blocks on the Jackson Heights roofs are Copper and will have a 
Copper balustrade joining them as shown in the small sketch. 16 to 24 ounce 


Copper is being used. 
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Building in 1923 


FILLLIONS of dollars of new construction work is 

= planned for 1923, further to remedy the nation- 
1: wide building shortage. This means business for 
ie architectural profession, after the construction pro- 
jects are financed. 


S. W. Straus & Co. stand ready to aid in 
such financing. We are always in the market 


for sound construction loans in amounts 
of $200,000 up, to finance office buildings, 
apartment buildings, and similar structures. 


We suggest that you write today for the booklet which 
we have prepared especially for architects, outlining the 
Straus Plan of financing in full detail. Ask for 


BOOKLET F 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 y OFFICES IN THIRTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Straus Building Straus Building 
Fifth Ave. at 46th St. Clark & Madison Sts. 


Seomencanac so BE 3 YS 


Se Romeeaipee cs 


SAN FRANCISCO-—"09 Post Street 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 


SERVICE SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Situation 


N page 9 of this issue will be found an 

article which gives a general survey of the 

building situation during 1922 and a forecast 
of building activity for 1923. The monthly trend 
and volume and investment charts usually appear- 
ing on this page will be found incorporated in that 
article. 

At the present time two questions are particu- 
larly interesting to architects and to builders 
throughout the country. These are the questions of 
labor supply and rates 
and the condition of ma- 
terial stocks. 

In order to indicate the 


: Brick- 
labor and material stock Cities oh 
situation there will be naam tay ds a et 
found in the following Birmingham. .............., 1.00 

. IBLOUD sae 6 st Sa oe h ae te eee r 
paragraphs a review and _ ; 

hi bulati CANCINDAUE  caleks x) civid,esctn ia wee 1.35 
on this page a tabulation  Chicago...222220000000000: 1.10 
of labor rates and con- pam a 
ditions throughout the Denyems os act ides ae enaie'e 1.25 

iti Detroit esis cen a tae 1.123 
country and conditions of Kansas City santa et ns seas «eas 
materials stocks in im- 

Les Angelegs oon neetcd cs 1525 

portant centers as taken Minneapolis 22.2.0... 1.00 
from office reports by Montreal................... 90 
Engineering News-Record. WNewoOneanes eles imal. s<* 1.00 
The condition of stocks IN Ee VOf loos ddste wietac tie aiate sees 1.25 
of several basic materials Ac hiparget Aa a ce 
in a number of important St. Louis................... 1.25 
centers throughout the San Francisco............... 1.12} 
‘ SEALELG Sig ots oiriclasieiesscaial aie ot.0' 1.00 


country is indicated, and 


by comparison with the information given it is pos- 
sible to develop an approximate idea of conditions 
in various localities of which these cities are centers. 

The tabulation of labor rates provides a close 
approximation of labor costs on various projects 
under consideration for immediate construction. 
It will be noted that the cost of common labor has 
increased materially throughout the country dur- 
ing the past few months. It is an undisputed fact 
that industrial conditions are steadily improving 


Labor Rates in Various Important Centers 


Reproduced from Engineering News-Record, December 7, 1922 


a ; Structural 
Car- Hoisting Hod Pile Tron Common 
penters Engineers Carriers Drivers Workers Labor 
$0.70 0.70 $0.30 APR $0.65 $0.30@.35 
.80 874@.90 .60@.75 $0.75 1.00 35 @.40 
aye 50@1.00 15@.25 Peat ws 1.00 20@.25 
1.00 90 @1.00 75 @.80 1.00 1.00 50@.55 
.95 .95 .724 reais .95 35 @.40 
1.00 ii ph ee P20 1.05 .724 
1.10 1.10 Me -91 1.10 .75 
1.00 1.00 .40 .874 1.00 30@.50 
1.00 1.00 75 @.81} 1.00 1.034 35 @.50 
.80 80@.90 50@.60 1.00 60@.80 .50 
1.00 1.00 .80 1.00 1.07} -40@.50 
1.00 1.00 1.124 .874 1.00 .564 @.62} 
.80 .80 .65 Tee .80 .35@.50 
.65 .50 eh .50 .65 .30@.35 
.85 .90 .65 .80 1.00 .35@.40 
1.124 225 .873 1.00 1.124 .45@.60 
.90@1.00 .90@1.00 75 @.90 1.00 .90@1.00 .35@.45 
1.124 1.00 .90 1.00 1.00 .50 
1.10 4.124 .85 IZ 1.124 35 @.45 
1.00 1.00 Sa 1.00 1.12} .4734 @.50 
.80 .90 .70 1.00 .80@.90 .50@.60 


Conditions of Material Stocks in Important Centers 


Reproduced from Engineering News-Record 


Stocks on hand in approximate figures, example: (cement, Minneapolis, 20,000 bbl.); time required for delivery of carload lots to city job, example: 
(sewer pipe, Atlanta, 6 @ 8 days); and stocks on hand in general terms, example: (common brick, Philadelphia, no surplus). 


San Francisco Denver Minneapolis Detroit 
Sewer pipe...... Plent Del. 24 hr., Improved Small _ 
cts if local plant but sufficient 
Cement......... Stocks Del. retarded 20,000 bbl. Shortage 
low by car relieved 
shortage 
MUEIVIG clale'35: 5.418 5,00 Fair Plenty Better than 15 cars 
supply month ago 
Common brick... Plentiful 4,000,000 Able to Plenty in 
supply all local 
orders yards 
Hollow tile....... Enough Sufficient Supply no Depleted 
longer 
limited 
PAMDOL Se ore ove Used as fast Complete, all About 25 Structural 
asit arrives dimensions per cent be- timber 
from mills low normal scarce '‘ 
ASDHAIE ss :s 0s ose Large stocks, About No shortage Del. take 
native 10 cars 1 @ 2 days 
Structural steel...Low on Noscarcity Notably Enough 
shapes reported better than 
last month 
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New Orleans Atlanta Philadelphia New York Montreal 
Stocks fair Del. take Stocks Mill del. Ample 
6 @ 8 days depleted better 
Sufficient 20 cars Supply low; No shortage Plenty 
del. slow 
Ample 20 cars Stocks lim- Plenty Well supplied 
ited; del. 
uncertain 
Plentiful Unlimited No surplus Enough for Del. take 7 
: this winter; days 
capacity 
f market 
Enough Del. take Del. by rail, Well sup- Short; del. 
4 @ 6 days slow plied; del. take 3 
by water days 
Production Plenty Not equal Mill del. take Retail stocks 
below pine to demand 7 @9 wk. large 
orders from time 
order is 
placed 
No market 25 cars Heavy Plenty") ig top vateaatoe as 31s 
reserves in reserve 
No shortage 5 cars Sufficient Heavy Well stocked 
warehouse warehouse 
stocks stocks; mill 
del. slow 
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throughout the country, but wide differences of 
opinion seem to prevail regarding the labor supply, 
as will be noted from the reports on the preceding 


page. 

It is anticipated that the general labor situation 
in the building trades will be better in 1923 than it 
has been during the latter part of 1922. The possi- 
bility of steady work is demonstrated by the large 
program of prospective building construction, and 
while there will probably be no decrease in wage 
rates it is obvious that the amount of production 
per man will be materially better than in 1921 and 
probably generally better than in 1922. 


Reports received by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, from the U. S. Department of Labor, state that in 355 
industrial centers an increase in employment was noted in 
twelve of the fourteen industrial groups. According to a survey 
conducted by the American Federation of Labor, reports of a 
labor shortage in this country are greatly overestimated. A 
comparison of excerpts, taken from the respective reports of 
the two industrial authorities for the same five cities, proves 
interesting. 

Local industrial conditions as reported by News-Record cor- 
respondents are given as follows: 

ATLANTA—Building continues active, with fairly good sup- 
ply of labor. 

BIRMINGHAM—Common labor sufficient but not abundant; 
awarded advance of 5c. per hour. 

BostoN—Just about enough bricklayers, carpenters and 
hodcarriers, but not all piledrivers and structural ironworkers 
employed. Plenty of hoisting engineers, but scarcity of good 
common laborers. 

CINCINNATI—Bricklayers scarce; labor supply normal 
otherwise. 

DaLLas—Plenty of common laborers; hodcarriers fairly 
plentiful, but limited supply of skilled craftsmen. 

DENVER—AIl trades 100 per cent employed. 

Kansas City—Shortage of bricklayers, hodcarriers and 
carpenters; other trades plentiful. 

MontTREAL—Searcity of bricklayers only. 

New OrLEANS—Fair supply of labor. 

New York—Armistice declared in dispute between the two 
building laborers’ helpers’ unions. The International Union 
men had refused to use materials handled by members of the 
Independent Union, which had in turn been sponsored by the 
employers. Lockwood committee, acting as arbitrator, ad- 
journed until December 12, pending permanent settlement. 

St. Louts—Common laborers paid 35c. to 45c. as com- 
pared with 30c. to 40c. per hour one month ago. 

SAN Francisco—Plenty of work for all trades. 

PHILADELPHIA—Demand for labor easing up perceptibly. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION REPORT 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. There is no industry here that has a 
shortage of labor. 

Youncstown, OuIo. This central body reports that steel 
mills cry labor shortage and force men to undergo a physical 
examination. Low wages, which make it impossible to live, are 
the rule. Men appear at the factory gates but are not em- 
ployed. ; 

Detroit, Micu. There is a line-up in front of every employ- 
ment agency in the city. The mission houses are full. More men 
are seeking employment at local factories than can be used by 
them. There is a big over-supply of common labor and con- 
siderable of a surplus of skilled workers in Detroit. 

KENosHA, Wis. There is unemployment galore and we ex- 
pect same to be much worse—a month from now. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. There is no material labor shortage. 
This letter states that steel mills shortage is because men re- 
fuse to work long hours for low wages. Men are being brought 
from South, but do not stay. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR REPORT 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. Upward trend in employment. Shortage 
of workers in building trades, machinery and textiles. . . . 

YouNGsTOWN, OnIo. Gradual increase in employment. 
Shortage of common labor exists, especially in the steel mills. 
Surplus of helpers, handymen and clerical workers. Demand 
for farm help fair... . 

Detroit, Micu. Employment in industries decidedly im- 
proved. Slight shortage of brick masons; no surplus in any 
lines. . . . Building operations steady. Public improvements 
increasing. Housing in Detroit not equal to demand. 

KENosHA, Wis. Increase in employment. Shortage of com- 
mon labor. All plants operating, majority full time. 
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Figures used in developing all trend lines represent average prices to contrac- 
tors in following cities: New York, Chicago, Denver, Seattle, Minneapolis, 
Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. 


Lumber. Price trend line based on soft wood price index presented by Lumber. 
This indicates price variation of yellow pine, Douglas fir, hemlock, N. C. pine, 
white pine, cypress and spruce 

Steel. Structural shapes, price per 100 Ibs. Reinforcing bars, price per 100 Ibs. 
Cement. Price per bbl. without bags 

Lime. Finishing. Hydrated, price per 49 ton. Common lump, price per bbl. 
Brick. Common, per 100 delivered ; 

Hollow Tile. Partition, 4x 12 x 12, per 10 blocks 

Common Labor. Union, rate per hour. Non-union, rate per hour 


PITTSBURGH, PA., District. Demand for mechanics, with the 
exception of bricklayers and painters, is still in excess of the supply. 
. . . Iron and steel industry is steadily increasing employment. 
. . . An acute shortage of common labor persists, mills, factories 
and construction work making strong demands. 
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70 THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


HE editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuUM 

have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge o build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FORUM. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HUNTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 
Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Vice President, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


GAS SERVICE AND UTILIZATION 


Nits T. SELLMAN 
Service Engineer, American Gas Association 


A specialist in tees pertaining to gas service and its 
use in all classes of buildings and industries. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(b) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service excepting by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 


DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.’’ Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


CHARLES A. FULLER 
Consulting Heating and Ventilating Engineer 


Member of firm of Griggs & Myers, New York. Widely 
experienced in the field of heating and ventilating design for 
office buildings, institutions and industrials; specialist on in- 
vestigation and report work on mechanical equipment for new 
and old plants. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WILLIAM L. GoopwIN 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WiILLiamMs 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


Professor and Head of Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University. Consulting Agricultural Engineer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 


Address inquiries to committee members, care THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 103 Park avenue, New York 
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THE FORUM,/DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


OFFICE BUILDING INCOME 
AND OPERATING EXPENSES 


HIS useful data has been selected 

from a recent report by the Ac- 

counting and Exchange Commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers. Each 
year this committee presents the result, 
or what is known as the ‘‘Experience 
Exchange,” which consists of an analysis 
of income and operating expense data 
covering, in this report, 150 buildings 
located in 47 cities throughout the 
country. 

While the report is somewhat volum- 
inous in nature and presents complete 
data on all these buildings, it has been 
possible to select certain interesting 
details which will be of value to the 
architect who may be consulting income 
and operating costs on prospective 
structures. In these paragraphs will be 
found a selection of various tables, 
charts and data recording the more 
interesting features of this report. 

In order to develop the most direct 
and accurate method of comparing fig- 
ures of different buildings a system has 
been employed of reducing the income 
and expenses of all properties to a per- 
centage of the total tax valuation of 
land and building. ‘This method elim- 
inates the effect of size and makes.due 
allowance for differences in character 
and construction. The items of insur- 
ance, taxes and depreciation are in- 
creased directly proportionably to the 
valuation of the property. The net 
return on the total investment should 
also bear a definite relation to that in- 
vestment. It can also be shown that 
the operating expense of a building will 
be in relative proportion to the valua- 
tion of the property. A cheap building, 
or a deteriorating building, the value 
of which has materially depreciated, 
will necessarily have to accept a smaller 
gross rental and will also be forced to 
operate at a lower cost than an expen- 
sive or new building. 

“Tn applying this method of compari- 
son, the first step is to determine the 
total tax valuation of land and building 
per rentable square foot. Note par- 
ticularly that throughout this report all 
valuations used are tax valuations. The 
tax valuation has been used because it 
could, in all cases, be definitely ascer- 
tained. Inasmuch as the tax valuation 
is not equal to the true or market valua- 
tion, if such valuation could be deter- 
mined, a building earning, say, 6% of 
its tax valuation, is really earning less 


than that amount of its true value. This 
difference must always be kept in mind. 

“Having determined the total valua- 
tion of land and building per rentable 
square foot for each building, it is then 
possible to determine what percentage 
of this amount each item of expense and 
income is for each building. To provide 
a method of comparing the percentage 
figures of the individual buildings, the 
average percentages for all buildings 
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Chart 1. Standard rent curve based on taxable 


value 


1921 Depreciation (152 Bldgs.).-..... 
1920 Depreciation ( 90 Bldgs.)....... 


reporting have been determined. This 
was done by totaling the entire land and 
building tax valuations of all buildings 
reporting, and determining what per- 
centage of this amount the total of the 
several operating and income accounts 
for all buildings is. These average 
figures are shown in Table 1, which will 
be further described. 

“These average percentages, however, 
do not form a strictly accurate standard 
of comparison between buildings vary- 
ing widely in their value per rentable 
square foot. In other words, buildings 
of a low valuation are able to get a 
somewhat higher percentage of return 
in the form of rent than the building of 
average valuation, while buildings of 
excessively high valuation are not able 
to secure a return equal to the average 
percentage. The same variation holds 
true for the expense figures. A more 
accurate method of comparing building 
income and expenses is therefore ob- 
tained through the use of the standard 
curves shown on Chart 1.” 


Per cent of Valuation 
1921 920 


Tar 
Account _ Amount Valuation 150 Bldg. 90 Bldg. 
Are Lie OVA YE <9's in te Spa abo vss $ 3,322,135.2%  $141,804,677 2,23 2.04 
2, Electric System ........... 4. 447,909.04 128,502,985 35 23 
3. Heating & Ventilating ......... 1,318,751.25 118,118,495 1.14 81 
Mop POA l ts cos oiric ieee ess 202,380.29 112,092,458 14 10 
Dae KuCTAUOTA dens acts saris css soir s aise 1,552,527.56 133,679,477 1.16 1.26 
6. General Expense ...........00- 1,584,671.16 139,033,997 1.18 .86 
TORAU wets pocercs acc cts « $8 428,374.57 139,033,997 6.20 5.30 
7%. Power (when not distributed)... 523,993.56 52,476.658 (.88) 
IN Gtr Classified t,o wea Wane 5 363,335.70 10,954,750 
OPALOAS A Sela dsv ceed as ota 9,315,703.83 152,759,427 6.20 5.30 
Bre time Alterationg. .ic.5 acs dice ace cleo 366,158.75 104,994,797 24 220 
Meet BULGING HEPAILE) seis \eie.s 4» sein xs 552,081.71 134,070,737 BT 37 
Me DoomOratinr fy hes vdtish lees cass 352,705.59 106,828,582 25 28 
TOTALS ie hc ccakies $1,270,946.05 
NOts Clase fled tiie. sl iatan's s'ss/0\s10e 41,745.46 
Lip d Vag) Se, A ne a 1,312,691.51 151,610,927 86 90 
C— Teme LNSUTANCBD cela selves es estes 371,847.54 152,713,427 25 .20 
Dea ETOPELLY A LANES) ais) ait eins oa lees 4,623,808.51 150,581,927 3.08 2.37 
Boe Depreclation © se. asietns sla vies e's 2,559,059.36 136,551,567 1.73 1.45 
PROVTAULPUO) tereiie aerate are areans crate % $ 7,554,715.41 152,759,427 5.06 4.02 
TOTATCOA-B-OWstrcteaee cr oe « 18,183,110.75 152,759,427 12.42 10.25 
I eeceat enti, ie tities at, wre mp ene nhs o « 11,342,123.63 152,759,427 7.39 5.9 
TOTAL RENTAL INCOME... 29,525,234.38 152,759,427 19.51 16.15 
BW ae loa oven seetdiatems isin ete visio > rans 328,729.05 ot 25 
Ba -Rent ss coc nn sete ease car's ++ 29,196,505.33 152,759,427 19.30 15.90 
Total Rentable: Aréaijys.. ss se sce s nese 15,327,238 sq. ft. Avg. sq. ft. val’n $9.95 10.68 
1921 Depreciation (115 Bldgs.)....... $ 2,765,132.97 Bldg. Tax Val’n only $ 87,898,860 = 3.15% 


3,085,571.73 Bldg. Tax Val’n only 103,928,138 = 2.97% 
1,613,363.00 Bldg. Tax Val’n only 


54,697,700 = 2.95% 


Table 1. Total amounts of office building maintenance costs reported and average percentages 
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Average Income and Expense 
Percentages 

“The average percentages, as given in 
Table 1, were obtained by taking the 
total of each of the accounts of all 
buildings reporting and dividing them 
by the total valuation of those buildings. 
To illustrate,—the total operating ex- 
penses of all reports amounted to $9,- 
315,703.83. The tax valuation of these 
buildings amounted to $152,759,427. 
The total operating expenses therefore 
amounted to 6.20% of the total valua- 
tion of these buildings. In these ac- 
counts, many buildings either did not 
make a proper distribution of these ac- 
counts or their statements did not in- 
clude all of the accounts. In preparing 
average percentages, therefore, it was 
necessary, in connection with each of 
the accounts, to take a total of the 
amounts for that account on the state- 
ments having the account and to total 
the corresponding tax valuations of the 
same buildings. This explains the differ- 
ent tax valuations used for each of these 
accounts in Table 1. 

“On Table 1 is also given the similar 
percentages for the year 1920, thus per- 
mitting a comparison between the two 
years. It will be noticed that the per- 
centage of valuation of these accounts 
increased 9% and that all, except A-5, 
‘“Elevators,’”’ are higher than last year. 
B-1 and B-2 accounts are practically 
the same as last year, while B-3, ‘‘Deco- 
rating,” isa triflelower. Total Group B 
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accounts are therefore a little less than 
last year. C-1, “Insurance,” is a little 
higher, C-2, ‘Taxes,’ is quite a bit 
higher, and C-3, ‘Depreciation,’ is 
somewhat higher than last year. Total 
Group C accounts are therefore a little 
more than 1% higher than a year ago. 
The total of the Groups A, B and C ac- 
counts is 1.87% above the 1920 total. 
Total rental income shows a very nice 
increase amounting to 3.36%. F and G 
accounts, however, decreased .04%. 
Inasmuch as the increase in income 
was almost twice as much as the increase 
in operating expenses, the net income of 
the buildings shows an increase of 
1.49%. 

“Tt will be observed that the average 
square foot valuation of the 150 build- 
ings reporting in 1921 is $9.95, while 
the average square foot valuation of the 
90 buildings reporting in 1920 was 
$10.68. The average valuation for 1921 
is therefore $.73 below that of 1920. 
This is due to the fact that the addi- 
tional buildings included in the 1921 
average were, upon the whole, buildings 
of a somewhat lower valuation per 
square foot than the buildings in last 
year’s report.” 

On Chart 1 these figures are presented 
graphically to show their relationship 
with dollars of rent income per square 
foot and dollars of tax valuation per 
rentable square foot. In reading Chart 
1, it will be noted that the vertical scale 
covers rental and the horizontal scale 


No. Operating Ex- Construction Insurance Taxes Depreciation Deduction & Total 
City Bldys. penses Totul (A) Total (B) (C-1) (C-2) C-3) Net (D) Income 
Seattle ...... 10 767% 1.17% 17% 3.55% 2.19% 10.51% 25.26% 
Cleveland ....10 5.97 86 25 2.42 1.82 9.12 20.44 
Duluthoeeades 5 9.65 1.14 43 2.60 2.36 8.48 24.66 | 
Oniahai®. s-c19. 6 6.43 .83 .34 2.73 99 8.40 19.72 
San Francisco .10 3.91 cas “19 1.68 1.24 7.55 14.76 
New York 9 4.56 68 Alps 2.69 1.12 7.52 16.74 
Detroit) tec.) 6 5.50 .98 25 2.78 2.05 7.32 18.87 
Portiand cares 5 5.41 60 wl 2.89 1.39 7.26 17.76 
Little Rock .. 4 7.05 1.30 22 1.57 1.60 7.07 18.80 
Chicszo: 2 ee. 23 5.69 81 .20 3.27 1.30 7.01 18.28 
Indianapolis . 4 5.00 72 19 2.42 1.41 3.44 13.18 
Average ....150 6.20 .86 29 3.08 1.73 7.39 19.51 
Table 2. Percentage income and expenses of office buildings by cities given as per cent of tax 
valuation 
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Chart 2. City comparison, total and net income and operating costs of office buildings per rentable 
square foot 
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covers tax value per rentable foot. The 
dotted line connecting the circles indi- 
cates the actual rent per square foot of a 
number of buildings having the same 
dollar valuation per square foot. While 
it is irregular it tends in the general 
direction of the ‘‘standard”’ curve devel- 
oped from it. From this chart of a 
standard curve it is possible to deter- 
mine standard income figures per square 
foot for any building if its taxed valua- 
tion per square foot is known. To use 
the standard curve the tax valuation per 
square foot of the building in question is 
found and a line is drawn perpendicu- 
larly to that point on the bottom of the 
chart. Where this line crosses the 
standard curve the corresponding item 
per square foot can be read off on the 
left hand scale. For instance, if the tax 
valuation of a building is $6 per square 
foot, the standard curve indicates that 
its rental income should be $1.48 per 
square foot, etc. The straight broken 
line indicates the average percentage 
figure for rent already obtained com- 
pared with taxable value. 


Building Income and Expenses by 
Cities 

In Table 2 and in Chart 2 presented 
here there will be found grouped for 
ready reference and convenient com- 
parison the average percentage figures 
of the cities indicated. In considering 
the planning of a new building in any 
of these locations these figures may be 
found of value for comparative purposes. 

Chart 2 presents a comparison of the 
total income, net income and operating 
cost of the several cities. 

“On this chart, the total height of the 
columns under the names of the cities 
represents the percentage of gross re- 
turn on the tax valuation. The lower 
or black part of each column represents 
the percentage of net return on the tax 
valuation. The upper part of the col- 
umn, between the gross return and the 
net return, represents the total cost of 
operation as a percentage of the tax 
valuation. So for New York gross return 
is 16.74% of the tax valuation, and net 
return is 7.52%. The difference or 
9.22% is the operating expense. 

“For further comparison, the average 
tax valuation per rentable square foot 
is plotted with the dotted line at the top 
of Chart 2 and the scale is reversed. 
For a lower square foot tax valuation 
the curve goes up instead of down. In 
general, the gross return varies inversely 
with the tax valuation per square foot,— 
or the low valuation properties obtain 
the high percentages of return. San 
Francisco, with a square foot tax valua- 
tion of $15.37, shows a gross return of 
14.76%, while Seattle with a square 
foot valuation of $6.96 has a gross re- 
turn of 25.26%. 

“The gross income in dollars per 
square foot is also shown in Chart 2 by 
the circles, plotted against the scale at 
the lower right side. It is evident that 
the gross income in dollars per square 
foot varies directly with the tax valua- 
tion per square foot. It is because the 
square foot income does not fall off as 
fast as the valuation per squa4J 2oot, 
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that the lower valued properties receive 
a larger percentage of return than those 
high valued.” 


Effect of Size of Building, Valuation 
and Efficiency of Plan on Quantity 
of Labor 


After presenting exhaustive figures of 
analyses of power, heating and labor 
costs, the interesting figures in Table 3 
are developed: 


ei wea of Avg. Rentable Avg. Bldg. _ Avg. Percent. of 
Labor per 1000 Area of the Valuation per Lot Area Actually 
Sq. Ft. Bldg. Rentable Sq. Ft. Used as Rentable, 
32 134,530 $3.41 12 
63 59,039 3.93 665 
V7 67,482 4.02 -610 
86 100,689 5.54 648 
95 100,683 5.25 645 
106 118,758 6.08 626 
118 113,200 5.15 636 
128 107,705 4,62 -604 
139 140,549 5.94 615 
169 55,003 7.87 622 
Table 3 


“From this table it will be seen that 
the size of the building does not seem 
to affect in any regular manner the 
quantity of labor required. The build- 
ing value per rentable square foot, how- 
ever, increases with the amount of labor 
used, or to state it the other way around, 
the amount of labor necessary increases 
with the building value per rentable 
square foot, that is, with the type of the 
building. In other words, the more 
expensive and higher class the building, 
the more labor required to operate it. 
It will also be observed that the per- 
centage of lot area actually used as 
rentable decreases as the quantity of 
labor required increases. As the per- 
centage of lot area actually used as 
rentable represents the efficiency with 
which the building is laid out, or the 
quantity of the building’s space which 
is actually used as rentable, it is ap- 
parent that the smaller the proportion 
of space actually rented, the greater the 
amount of corridor and public space 
that must be cleaned for each rentable 
square foot. The efficiency with which 
the building is planned therefore has a 
material effect upon the quantity of 
labor required to operate it. 

“Because of the wide variation in 
quantity of labor required by buildings 
apparently similar in type, the com- 
mittee felt that the labor data obtained 
in this way was hardly complete enough 
to enable accurate conclusions to be 
drawn therefrom. In other words, if one 
building worked its janitors five hours 
and another building nine and one-half 
hours, the latter building would have a 
much smaller number of days’ labor 
to report, because it would require a 
smaller number of employes than the 
former building. In like manner, a 
building buying all its energy, and con- 
sequently not having an engine room 
crew, would have a smaller number of 
days’ labor to report than a building 
operating a complete isolated plant. 
Because of the importance which the 
committee placed on the value of some 
really accurate labor figures, it prepared 
a supplementary labor questionnaire 
which was sent to each member report- 
ing. On this questionnaire members 
were asked to give the average number 


of people employed in each branch of 
the building’s service and to indicate 
for each of these branches the average 
hours worked per day, and days worked 
per year. From these figures it was 
then possible to determine with reason- 
able accuracy the number of hours 
worked per year for each class of em- 
ployes in the buildings. About one- 
third of the buildings that had given us 
labor data in their original report re- 
turned the supplementary questionnaires 
carefully filled out. From these ques- 
tionnaires it has been possible to es- 
tablish some unit quantities of labor 
per square foot that should be of the 
greatest value. On the supplementary 
questionnaire the buildings made their 
own classifications of labor. The com- 
mittee felt it impractical to attempt to 
make comparisons of the many different 
classifications used by our members, and 
therefore grouped all labor into four 
general classes: 

“1, All the labor involved in the 
cleaning work of the building, such as 
that of day and night janitors, scrub- 
women, marble polishers, window wash- 
ers, etc. 

“2. Elevator operators and watch- 
men. 

“3. All power plant labor, including 
not only engineers, firemen, etc., but 
also plumbers, electricians, steamfitters, 
elevator repairmen, etc. 

“4, All labor not coming within these 
threeclassificationsand consisting largely 
of superintendence and miscellaneous 
labor.” 

It is interesting to observe the 
proportion which each of the four classes 
of labor is of the total amount of labor 
used in the building. This proportion 
is: 


Percentage 
Kind of Labor Hours per Sq. Ft. of Total 
Cleaning es pistes roe 503 63 
Blevators a cstecie ens oe 161 21 
Engine Room ........ .086 11 
Miscellaneous ........ 042 5 
TOpAlne nies ce ciaes 192 100 


Table 4. Proportion of four classes in total 
amount of labor 


This tables gives the quantity of labor 
and rates per hour by cities as developed 
from these reports. It must be borne 
in mind that the engine room figure 
used in this table is the average of all 
types of engine rooms, and that in 
buildings buying their power this fig- 
ure would be considerably less, while in 
buildings operating a complete isolated 
plant it would be considerably more. 


Table 5. Quantity of labor and rates per hour 
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YEAR-ROUND CONSTRUC- 
TION TO REDUCE COST 


INTER work in the various 

W departments of the building 

industry keeps the mechanics 
busy the year round and reduces the 
contractors overhead as it enables it to 
be distributed over more jobs. 

A rather interesting work recently 
undertaken by the New York Building 
Congress and reported in Building Age, 
November, 1922, tends to initiate a 
program to reduce the cost of building 
by adding more seasons to the industry, 
thereby eliminating both the rush 
periods when bonuses are frequently 
paid and the periods of unemployment. 
A survey has just been completed ana- 
lyzing the building situation. The find- 
ings are such that it is believed with the 
co-operation of all the elements contrib- 
uting to the building industry a work- 
able program can be put in operation 
that will be a material benefit to every 
class of society from the laborer to the 
investor. 

The congress conducted its investiga- 
tion over a period of four months, and 
the findings cover 29 distinct occupa- 
tions as affected by the average em- 
ployment variation of upward of 150,- 
000 workmen annually during the past 
10 years. 

Recognizing that the basic factors in 
the seasonal demand are winter and 
weather conditions, opportunity for in- 
vestment, general business tendencies 
and emergency needs, attention is being 
focused on new construction subject to 
control. 

In summarizing its investigation the 
congress finds that custom is really the 
biggest influence in causing the peak 
loads on the demand for labor, espe- 
cially during the renting seasons. Care- 
ful business foresight is what is needed 
more than anything else to effect lower 
costs, with less waste, higher quality of 
workmanship and greater production, 
according to the reports. 

It is pointed out that investment and 
speculative construction on new build- 
ings classifies itself in general into three 
main divisions: apartment houses, com- 
mercial buildings and loft buildings. 
The periods for renting these types of 
construction are based largely on cus- 
tom and tradition, and have an im- 
portant bearing on labor demand. Large 
apartments are commenced so as to 
allow 12 or 14 months for completion, 
the finished buildings to be ready for 
occupancy by October 1, which custom 
has decreed is the moving season for 
residents of New York. 

Commercial buildings usually call for 
commencing work on May 1 and com- 
pletion on or before the following May. 
Loft buildings are often built in six, 
eight or nine months, and have a strong 
demand for occupancy on February 1. 

Thus one of the vital factors in the 
new construction is the established 
rental period. It is also important to 
remember that the volume of building 
in the three types of new construction 
just mentioned varies from year to year, 
due to the opportunity for investment 
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and the supply and demand, so that one 
year of large development in any one 
division may be followed by a decline in 
volume the next, and vice versa. 

The new construction most subject 
to control aside from construction for 
investment and speculative purposes is 
the large amount of building done for 
the government, state and city. This can 
be open to regulation by the governing 
boards in control of their development. 
Religious and educational structures are 
also a factor, and new buildings and 
additions that are erected for the owners’ 
prearranged occupancy without regard 
for investment or speculative returns are 
important. 

In prefacing a detailed statement of 
recommendations for adding more 
seasons to the building trade, the New 
York Building Congress Bulletin says: 

“While the congress feels fully aware 
of the fact that an entire cure for sea- 
sonal employment is impossible on ac- 
count of weather conditions, oppor- 
tunity for investment, emergency and 
the will of the owner and speculator, 
still the opinion is general that much can 
be done to adjust elements that effect 
peak demands and as a result decrease 
much of the unnecessary cost and loss to 
which the building industry is now 
subjected. 

“With this understanding these rec- 
ommendations are made in hope that 
they will be suggesting to owners, in- 
vestors, real estate brokers, architects, 
engineers, material manufacturers, con- 
tractors, labor and others who may be 
interested in reducing costs and elimin- 
ating unemployment periods: 

“1. Establish a wider range of rental 
period dates. 

“2. Regulate government, state, city, 
religious and educational building con- 
struction so that it will come during 
the low period of employment wherever 
possible. 

“3. Regulate the construction of new 
buildings and additions that are erected 
for owner’s prearranged occupancy with- 
out regard for investment returns so 
that it will come during the low period 
of employment. 

“4, Encourage beginning work on 
new construction March 1 instead of the 
customary date of May 1, thereby 
bringing its labor demand two months 
ahead of the demand peak, with a 
greater supply available. 

“S$. Plan maintenance and _ repair 
work so that it will come during the 
season for which there is a low demand 
for the labor involved, subject to emer- 
gency conditions that must be consid- 
ered. 

“6, Wherever possible adapt the 
demand for ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ work 
to labor available.” 


THE QUESTION OF ELECTRIC 
HEATING 


N interesting editorial appeared in 
Electrical World for December 16 
under the heading of ‘‘Will-o’-the-Wisp 
of Electric Heating.” It may be of value 


to architects who have given this ques- 
tion consideration to read this presenta- 
tion of facts: ‘‘Occasionally some people 
with authority in the electric light and 
power industry get a notion which is so 
white hot that no matter how much 
cold water is poured on it it just sizzles 
and refuses to go out. The chimneyless 
town is a typical example. It grips the 
mind and fires the imagination. No 
coal, no ashes, no dirt, no soot, no wor- 
ries—nothing but cozy comfort, and all 
through the instrumentality of elec- 
tricity. Was ever anything so ideal or 
more alluring? And yet when we con- 
trast this ideal with fact and experience 
how sadly shattered it becomes! If 
electric heat is required intermittently, 
as for cooking or to take the chill from 
a room in the cool evenings of the fall or 
spring, it can be used to advantage and 
economically; but to heat an average 
house electrically in any section of this 
country where winter prevails is out of 
the question. Electricity is not destined 
ever to take the place of coal or other 
fuels for heating residences or offices on 
an extensive scale. 


‘As against the cheapest hydro-electric 
power, coal at present prices, even 
though burned inefficiently, will heat a 
house at one-quarter the cost. Where 
energy for heating is obtained from coal- 
burning stations its use is nothing short 
of wanton. The chemical energy in 
a ton of coal is equal to approximately 
7,500 kw.-hr. of electrical energy. 
Granting that 40 per cent of the heat is 
lost up the chimney, there is still 4,500 
kw.-hr. available. Electrical energy, 
assuming that there were enough line 
and transformer capacity available to 
carry the load and that a rate as low as 
one cent per kilowatt-hour were offered, 
would therefore be comparable to coal 
at $45 a ton. Few central-station com- 
panies can offer a one-cent rate, and 
fewer still can afford the extra invest- 
ment necessary in lines and transformers 
to feed a heating load which at best 
would be used only four or five months 
in the year. Here and there locations 
may be found, such as the Gila or Mo- 
jave deserts or the southernmost part of 
Florida, where the amount of heat re- 
quired is so small that it is economical 
to make it all electrically. In almost 
every other section of the country elec- 
tric heat is out of the question except 
as an auxiliary to some other form. 
Patrons who seek this luxury should be 
apprised of its great cost and discour- 
aged in its use as a matter of public 
policy.” 


SURVEY OF REAL ESTATE 
CONDITIONS 


HE Bureau of Information and Re- 

search of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards has recently com- 
pleted a survey of real estate conditions 
in 184 cities and counties of the United 
States and Canada. 


Reports indicate material increases in 
the amounts of building permits of 
1922 over 1921. One hundred and 
thirty-six reports are to the effect that 
1922 has shown a great increase. Only 


11 cities show decreases in amount of 
building permits; two of these, Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Norfolk, Va., are 125,- 
000 in population or over; the rest of the 
cities reporting decreases or permits on 
a par with last year are comparatively 
small places, 35,000 and under. One 
board reports more in dollars and less in 
space. This condition would seem to be 
indicated in many localities. 

The trend of business rentals upward 
is more decided than with residential 
property. Reports of 95 cities indicate 
marked increases, and 53 steady. 

Twelve reports show a downward ten- 
dency in business rentals. Of the 12 so 
reporting, with the exception of Kansas 
City, Toronto and Buffalo, three have a 
population of between 50,000 and 85,- 
000, and the rest are 20,000 or less. 
However, Kansas City, Toronto and 
Buffalo report market conditions for 
business property as being good. Cleve- 
land, with its surplus of office buildings, 
reports rentals advancing in the con- 
gested district, and market conditions 
for business property good. 

Market conditions are reported good 
in 80 cities; fair in 59, and poor in 43. 

Labor conditions are reported satis- 
factory in 120 cities; unsatisfactory in 
10; five reports indicate some idle men, 
and 43 show some shortage, particularly 
in building trades. 

Reports indicate general improve- 
ment in the mortgage money situation. 
Ninety-five cities report mortgage 
money is available in sufficient quan- 
tity, whereas 78 declare the supply in- 
sufficient. Four reports declare condi- 
tions still improving, although not yet 
good. No reports indicate conditions 
becoming worse. 

7 per cent and 6 per cent seem to 
be rates generally prevailing. Sixty-six 
cities report mortgage money available 
at 7 per cent; 62 at 6 per cent; 33 at 8 
per cent; six at 7% per cent; three at 
5 per cent; one at 5% per cent, and one 
at 10 per cent. 


CAR SHORTAGE EASING UP 
WITH DECLINE IN LOADINGS 


R EQUISITIONS for freight cars over 

and above the current supply 
totaled 133,786 cars on Nov. 30, accord- 
ing to reports received up to Dec. 12, by 
the American Railway Association and 
reported by Engineering News-Record. 
This means that the car shortage has de- 
creased 18,781 cars since Nov. 23. The 
box car shortage was reduced 11,569 
cars, leaving a deficit of 67,468; while the 
demand for coal cars in excess of supply 
totaled 42,848, or a reduction of 835 
within the same period. At the same 
time, 5,595 surplus freight cars of vari- 
ous classes and in good repair were re- 
ported, representing an increase of 289 
cars within the week. Car loadings for 
the five weeks (Nov. 4 to Dec. 2) during 
1920, 1921 and 1922 were as follows: 


LOADINGS OF REVENUE FREIGHT 
eek 1922 1921 


Wi 1920 
|B oe a ee 845,219 741,849 882,604 
NOVA 25 eter 955,495 673,465 803,701 
Nov. 18 969,094 790,363 889,138 
Noir ld awe tte 953,909 755,777 927,586 
Nov. 994,827 837,576 915,615 


January, 1923 


January, 1923 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural Forum, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


Listings in this Department are available to any manufacturer at the rate of $5 per listing per month. 


ACOUSTICS 
Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Architectural Acoustics. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 24 pp. _ Illustrated. 
Treatise on the correction of architectural acoustics in churches, 
schools, hospitals, office buildings and other places. 


ASH HOISTS—ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
General Catalog. 834 x 1lin. 20 pp. Fully illustrated. Contains 
specifications in two forms (with manufacturer’s name and without). 
Detail 14” scale for each telescopic model and special material- 
handling section. F 
The Man-Saving Load Lifter. 57x 8%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes G&G Telescopic and Non-Telescopic Hoists for handling 
material in factories. 
BOILERS—See Heating Equipment 


BRICK 
American Face Brick Association, 1751 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, 


Il. 

‘The Story of Brick. Booklet. 7x94 in. 55 pp. Illustrated. 
Presents the merits of face brick from structural and artistic stand- 
points. Tables of comparative costs. 

The Home of Beauty. Booklet. 8 x 10 in. 72 pp. Color plates. 
Presents fifty designs for small face brick houses submitted in 
national competition by architects. Text by Aymer Embury II, 
Architect. Price 50o. 

Bungalow and Small House Plans. Booklets. 814 x 1lin. 50 pp. 
Illustrated. Four booklets, showing a variety of designs for small 


face-brick houses, covering 3, 4, 5,6, 7 and 8 room houses. Price, 
25c. each, $1 for the set. 
A Manual of Face-Brick Construction. Booklet. 8}4x1lin. Text- 


book on construction of the brick wall and various uses of face brick. 
31 colored plates of brick houses with plans. Price, $1.00. 

Architectural Details in Brickwork. Series 1,2,3. 844 x1lin. Very 
useful to the architect or draftsman. Sent free to architects applying 
on their office stationery. To others, $1.50. 


BUILDING FINANCE 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Straus Plan of Financing. Booklet. 8x6in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes Straus system of co-operation with Architects, Builders, 
Engineers and Brokers in financing important building operations; 
also the making of construction loans on the larger and better prop- 
erties in our large cities. 

Forty Years Without Loss to Any Investor. Booklet. 8x5in. 38 pp. 
Illustrated. A carefully prepared booklet for the thinking investor. 
Describes Straus bonds, the property upon which loans are made, 
and explains the Straus plan of safeguards which made possible the 
40-year record. 


BUILDING STONE—See Stone, Building 


CEMENT 

Atlas Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
The Stucco House. Booklet. 814 x1lin. 96 pp. Illustrated. Con- 
tains valuable data on application of Portland Cement Stucco for 

those interested in building. Also photographic reproductions of 
beautiful and unusual stucco finishes, instructions and specifications. 

Atlas Handbook on Concrete Construction. Book. 434 x 6% in. 

144 pp. Illustrated. Provides in convenient form practical infor- 
mation on concrete, plain and reinforced. Written from the prac- 

tical rather than from the technical point of view. A valuable 


pocket text-book. 
Carney Company, The, Mankato, Minn. Booklet. 8 x 10 
in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Complete information on_ product, 


showing prominent buildings in which this cement has been used. 
Louisville Cement Co., 315 Guthrie St., Louisville, Ky. 
Brixment. Booklet. 74% x 5in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Brixment, what 
it is, what it does, how it does it and why. 
Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Medusa White Portland Cement, Stainless. Booklet. 84% x 1lin. 
48 pp. _ Illustrated. 

Medusa Waterproof White Portland Cement. Booklet 6x9 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. 


Medusa Review. 6x Qin. 


bi-monthly. 
CONDUIT 
National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin of all National Metal Molding Products. In correspondence 


18 pp. Illustrated. House organ issued 


folder. 934 x11 in. 
Sherarduct. Circular. 5x 8in. Illustrated. 
Flexsteel. Circular. 8x 8in. Illustrated. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 
National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin171. 844x1lin. 32pp. Illustrated. 
A treatise on fire proof floor construction. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Fireproof Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. Illustrated. 
Handbook of practical suggestions for architects and contractors. 
Describing Nemco Expanded Metal Lath. : 

Fire-proof Construction. Handbook. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing Kno-Burn expanded metal lath. 


United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 


Til. 

Pyrobar Gypsum Tile. Booklet. 834 x 11 in, 32 pp. I!lustrated. 
Details and specifications for fireproof partitions. _ 

Bulletins, 8% x 11 in., containing details and specifications for Pyrobar 


voids for use with reinforced concrete joist floor construction; 
Pyrobar roof tile; and monolithic gypsum floors and roofs. 


DAMPPROOFING 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Specification Sheet. 834 x 1l inches. Description and specifications 
of compounds for dampproofing interior and exterior surfaces. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Booklet. 54%x734 in. Illustrated. Contains descriptions and 
specifications of black dampproofing compounds for interior and 
exterior use. 


DOORS, WINDOWS AND TRIM, METAL 
ict binbe Metallic Door Company, 425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, 


Architectural Catalog. 10x14in. 46pp. 11lseotions. Illustrated 
Catalog showing our regular styles and types of hollow metal 
doors and interior trim. Various types of frames and other archi- 
tectural shapes also illustrated. 

Architectural Portfolio. 14 x18in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Portfolio 
of various designs and types of Dahlstrom doors. Drawings and 
details of each style or type. This is only sent free to reliable 

The Compound & P Door C 
e Compoun yrono Door Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Pyrono Handbook for Architects and Contractors. 834 x He 16 pp. 
Contains full information regarding Pyrono Fireproof Veneered 
Doors and Trim, with complete details and specifications. 

Pyrono details in sheet form for tracing. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Fire Doors and Hardware. Booklet. 8% x1lin. 64 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes entire line of tin-clad and corrugated fire-doors, complete 
with automatic closers, track hangers and all the latest equipment— 
all approved and labeled by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


DUMBWAITERS 


Kae o ecne ae ny ba ay 
etin B escribes K. . Co. electric dumbwaiters, 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. aoe 
Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans and 
prices for various types, etc. 4}4 x8in. 60 pp. Illustrated. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Frink, Inc., I. P., 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Catalog 415. 834 x 11 in. 46 pp. Photographs and scaled cross 
sections. Specialized bank lighting, screen and partition reflectors 
double and single desk reflectors and Polaralite Signs. 3 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Wires and Cables. Booklet. 8x10}4in. 85 pp. Illustrated. Four 
bulletins in a binder, describing wires and cables in general, con- 
ductors insulated with vulcanized rubber compound, varnished 
cambric and paper insulated cables, splicing materials and junction 
boxes for cable installations, armored cables. 

Electric Fans. Folder. 6 pp. 34 x 6in. Illustrated. Describes 
1922 line of electric fans, giving catalog numbers, voltages and fre- 
quencies. 

Reliable Wiring Devices. Catalog. 3x45in. 206 pp. Illustrated. 
Pocket catalog giving prices, schedule classifications and data for 
socket receptacles, switches, rosettes, cutouts and fuses for mis- 
cellaneous devices. 

Lighting of Public Buildings. Bulletin. 6x9in. 25 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes lighting of galleries, banks, museums, libraries, municipal, 
county and state buildings. 

Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., 342 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

AnewH & H Switch. Leaflet. 34¢x6in. 4 pp. Ilustrated. Illus- 
mate a new H & H composition base push switch of DeLuxe 
quality. 

Tumbler Switches. Booklet. 314 x 6in. 6 pp. 
complete line of H & H Tumbler Switches. 

H & H Elexits. Booklet. 8x 1044 in. Illustrated. Shows new com- 
plete line of Elexits—places for lights. May be used for Wall Recep- 
tacles or Electric Fixtures. 

H & H Radio Button Push Switches. Booklet. 314 x6in. Illustrated. 
Radio Luminous Buttons applied to Push Switches and Sockets. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. ; 

Kohler Automatic Power and Light 110 Volt D.C. Booklet. 5x7 
in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes a standard voltage suto- 
matio, electric power and light plant for isolated homes. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Simplex Manual Catalog and reference book. 6% x 4% in. 
92 pp. Contains in addition to information regarding Simplex 
products, tables and data for the ready reference of architects, 
electrical engineers and contractors. 

Specification No. 2053. For Simcore Wires and Cables. Various sizes of 
Conductor-Rubber Insulation. 

Sprague Electric Works of the General Electric Company, 527 
West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Panel Boards and Cabinets. Catalog No. 47901. 8x10M4in. 70 pp. 
Illustrated. Panel Boards and Cabinets shown in this catalog have 
been selected after careful study of the general requirements. All 
appliances listed herein meet with the requirements of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Panel Circuits. Bulletin No. 47941. 8x10in. 8pp. Illustrated. 
In addition to circuits for panel boards illustrated, a full line of cir- 
cuits fon peel boards having fuses inside branch circuit switches is 
also listed. 

Panel Boards and Cabinets. Bulletin No. 47942. 8x10 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. This bulletin covers the ever increasing demand for 
devices that provide maximum safety to the operator. 


Illustrated. Shows 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 75 
—$—— ES SS eee 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — Continued 


Sprague Electric Works of the General Electric Company— inued 
Dead Front Panels. Pamphlet No. 727. 514 x 734 <4 spas L- 
lustrated. A “Safety First” pamphlet covering Safety Panels and 
Dead Front Switchboards, for use in office buildings, factories, 
theaters, department stores, public buildings and in all places where 
the switches may be operated by persons ignorant of the changes of 
contact with current-carrying parts. 
Varnum Door Engine Company, 949 West 16th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Varnum Electric Door Engines. Booklet. 5 x 734 in. 16 pp. Mlus- 
trated. Descriptive booklet containing illustrations and list of 
representative institutions now using Varnum Door Engines. 


ELEVATORS 


Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, III. 

Bulletin 500. Contains 32 pp. Giving general information on 
passenger elevators for high buildings. 

Bulletin 530. Interlocks for Passenger and Freight Elevators. 
Bulletin. Signals; for Passenger and Freight Elevators. 

Otis Elevator Company, 11th Ave. & 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. Booklet. 6x9in. 56 pp. 
Illustrated. Detailed description of Otis Push Button Elevators. 
Their uses in residenoes, stores, institutions, apartment houses, 
business offices and banks, eto. 

Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 56pp. II- 
lustrated. Gravity spiral conveyors for lowering packaged mer- 
chandise, boxed, caged and bundled goods in factories, ware- 
houses, terminal buildings, eto. 

Otis Electric Traction Elevators. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 28 pp. 
Illustrated. Full details and illustrations of Otis geared and 
gearless traction elevators for all types of buildings. 

Otis Escalators. Booklet. 6x9in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Desorip- 
tion of step and cleat type single and double file escalators (moving 
stairways). 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 

Elevators. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 24pp. Illustrated. Describes com 
plete line of ‘‘Ideal”’ elevator-door hardware and checking devices, 
also automatic safety devices. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 

Catalog and descriptive pamphlets. 414 x 8% in. 70 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. 


FENCES 


American Fence Construction Co., 130 West 34th St., New York. 
Afco Factory Fences. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Residential Fences. Booklets. 7 x 244 in. Illustrated. A series 

of booklets on residential fences consisting of photographs and 
brief descriptions. 

Page Steel and Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

age American Ingot Iron Fence. Booklet. 4x65in. 76 pp. Illus- 
trated. Complete information, with diagrams, sizes, etc., for those 
interested in rust-resisting iron fence made of ARMCO iron. 

Page Ornamental Fence for Lawn and Garden. Booklet. 6 x 9 in, 
12 pp. Illustrated. Description, with photographs and diagrams 
of lawn fence and gates. Complete instructions for ordering fence. 

The Stewart Iron Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Book of Designs ‘‘B.”” 9x12in. 80pp. Illustrated. Book of de 
signs illustrated from photographs of ornamental iron fence and 
entrance gates erected by us. Valuable to architects. 


FIRE DOORS —See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Covert Co., H. W., 137 E. 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hints on Fireplace Construction. Catalog. 5%x 8% in. 11 pp. 
Illustrated. Diagrams of construction and installation of Covert 
“Improved"’ and ‘‘Old Style’ Dampers and Smoke Chambers, Also 
illustrations of Covert brass and wrought iron Fireplace Fittings. 


FLOORING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Linotile Floors. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 40 pp. Color plates. De- 
scribes Linotile, 8 composition of ground cork, wood flour, lin- 
seed oil and various gums and pigments in tile form. 

Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Revised Edition. Booklet. 24 pp. 5x7 in. 
Illustrated in color. Contains complete specifications. 

Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.), Lancaster, Pa. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. Catalog. 844x1lin. 54 pp. Color 
plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including table of gauges 
and weights and specifications for installing linoleum floors. 

Decorative Floors. Booklet. 1134 x15in. 16 pp. Color plates. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1922. Catalog. 344x6 in. 
168 pp. Color plates. Reproductions in color of all patterns of 
linoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line. : 

Quality Sample Book. Three books. 334x534 in. Showing all 
gauges and thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleum and cork 
carpets. 

Detailed Directions for Laying and Caring for Linoleum. Handbook. 
5x 7in. 48 pp. Instructions for linoleum layers and others inter- 
ested in learning most satisfactory methods of laying and taking care 
of linoleum. 

Business Floors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Explains use of linoleum for offices, stores, etc., with reproductions in 
color of suitable patterns, also specifications and instructions for 
laying. 

Maple Floor pas Manufacturers Assn., Stock Exchange Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Flooring of Maple, Beech and Birch. Booklet. 9144 x 7 in. 46 pp. 
Illustrated. A complete manuscript on Maple, Beech and Birch 
Flooring, written by Forest Crissey. 

Color Harmony in Floors. Booklet. 24 pp. 6%%x4%in. Illustrated. 
Reproductions in six colors of 12 styles of maple, beech and birch 
floors, with a short message on the subject. 

How to Lay and Finish Maple, Beech and Birch Floors. Booklet. 
6% x 3% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. A handbook on laying maple. 
beech and birch floors and on keeping them in good condition. 

Grading Rules for Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. Leaflet. 
6%x3%in. 8 pp. ITlustrated. Contains information on grades, 
standard measurement, custom governing re-inspection, etc. 


FLOORING — Continued 


The Marbleloid Co., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. ; 

The Universal Flooring for Modern Buildings. Booklet. 63 x 9% in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Describes uses and contains specifications for 
Marbleloid flooring, base, wainscoting, etc. 

Marbleloid Flooring for Hospitals. Bulletin. 814x1lin. 4 pp. Ilus- 
trated. Describes the especial features of this composition floor for 
hospital buildings. 

Marbleloid Specifications. Booklet. 844x1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. 

Marbleloid Flooring for Schools. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 4pp. Illus- 
trated. Describes special features of this composition floor for school 
buildings. 

ages ae Brick Company, 133 West Washington St., Chicago, 


T-M-B Mastic Flooring. Catalog. 6x 914 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Includes specifications also. 


Muller Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, Ill. 
Asbestone Composition Flooring. Circulars. 834 x1lin. Desorip- 
tion and Specifications. 


The Nairn Linoleum Company, 179 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 
Linoleum. Booklet. 514 x 8% in. 68 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Reproductions in color of Inlaid, Printed, Plain and Battleship 
Linoleum; also Cork Carpets and Felt Base Floor Coverings. 


eee looring Advertising Bureau, 1057 Ashland Block, Chicago, 


Modern Oak Floors. Booklet. 64% x9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
A general book that tells the complete story on Oak Flooring. 

Oak Flooring, How and Where to Use it. Booklet. 334 x 6% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. A small, technical book showing the general 
Hieap Goby posane thickness and widths, how to lay, finish and care 
or 0} oors. 


FLOOR HARDENERS 


General Chemical Company, The, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Making Concrete Wear Like Iron. Booklet. 4pp. 8}4x1lin. Illus- 
trated. Describes Hard-n-tyte and its application to concrete floors. 
Casehardening Concrete. Folder. 334 x 844 in. 6 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes treatment of concrete surfaces with Hard-n-tyte so that they 
become literally ‘“‘casehardened.” 
The Hard-n-tyte Specification. Booklet. 8% x 11lin. 4 pp. Gives 
exact specifications for concrete floor finish. 


FLOOR HARDENERS (CHEMICAL) 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. : 
Lapidolith, the liquid chemical hardener. Complete sets of specifica- 
tions for every building type in which concrete floors are used, with 
descriptions and results of tests. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 


Agatex and Its Performances. Booklet. 844x11 in. 16 pp. De 


scribes use of Agatex Liquid Chemical for hardening cement floors. 


FLOOR HARDENERS (METALLIC) 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 


Truscon Floor Hardener. Pamphlet. 73x54 in. 18 pp. 


FURNACES—See Heating Equipment 


FURNITURE 
Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Pipe Organs. Complete specifications and full information furnished 
to the architect for pipe organ to be installed in any given residence, 
upon receipt of plans and other particulars. 

Hampton Shops, 18 East 50th St., New York, N. Y. 

Glimpses from Hampton Exhibits. Brochure. 16 pp. 5 x 7% in. 
Illustrated. Shows examples of Hampton work and gives one an 
idea of their resources. Of interest to the client as well as to the 
architect. 

Kensington Mfg. Company, 14 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Photographs and full description of hand-made furniture in all the 
period styles furnished promptly in response to a specific inquiry. 

Illustrated booklet indicative of the scope, character and decorative 
quality of Kensington furniture mailed on request. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Book No. 13. 6x9 in. 194 pp. Illustrated. Full description of 
Kewaunee Vocational Equipment for domestic science, demonstra- 
tion dining rooms, fitting rooms, drafting rooms, manual training and 
shop -eaiipment, kindergarten and hospital equipment and dietetic 
tables. 

Book No. 14. 6x9 in. 226 pp. Illustrated. Shows Laboratory 
furniture for chemistry, physics, biology, zoology, electrical and 
physiography laboratories, medical college, hospital laboratory 
equipment, industrial and commercial laboratory equipment. En- 
gineering service gratis. 

Charles P. Rogers & Co., Inc., 14-16 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

A Guide to Buying Quality Furniture, Beds and Bedding. Booklet. 
4x6in. Illustrated. Describes the manufacture of good furniture 
as compared with the ordinary kind. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 


Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 3%x84in. 32pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line. 


GRANITE—See Stone, Building 


HARDWARE 


Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cutler iad Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x 9} in. 
trated. 


8 pp. Illus- 
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Back of this ~~ 
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Barrett Specification 20-Year Bonded Roof on Flamingo Hotel, Miami, Fla. Architect: Rubush &% Hunter, 


Indianapolis, Ind. Gen’l Cont.: The Flamingo Co., Miami. Roofer: Cureton Lumber Co., Miami. 


There are no climatic restrictions on 
the Surety Bond back of the Barrett 
Specification Roof. 


_ Take the roof on the Flamingo Hotel, 
in Miami, for instance. 


Florida winters, of course, are easy on 
roofs. There’s no snow, no frost, and 
practically no rain. But the summers are 
different. Miami’s annual rainfall is ex- 
ceptionally heavy—averaging over 63 
inches. Most of it comes in the four 
warm months, June to September. And 
combined with this excessive rainfall are 
continuous high humidity and the in- 
tense heat of the tropical summer sun. 
Here is a roof-test even more rigorous 
than a Northern winter. 


But all climates are alike to the Barrett 
Specification Roof. So the roof that pro- 
tects the beautiful Flamingo Hotel, in 
Miami, from Florida summers, and the 
roof that protects the palatial new 
Mount Royal Hotel, in Montreal, from 
Canadian winters, are 40th bonded 
against repair and maintenance expense. 


Two Types of Bonded Roofs 


There are two types of Barrett Speci- 
fication Bonded Roofs—Type “AA,” 
bonded for 20 years; and Type “A,” 
bonded for 10 years. 


We will gladly send you on request com- 
plete information regarding these bonded 
roofs and copies of The Barrett Specifica- 
tions. Kindly address our nearest office. 


Regardless of Climate—the Bond Holds Good 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston The Com an St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh <A 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City p Vy Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Atlanta 

Bangor Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Baltimore Omaha Houston 

Denver 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limirep: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S, 
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Residence and 
garage roofed 
with Illinois 
Zine Shingles 


Aged Beauty Plus Maximum Durability 


HE beauty of the Illinois Zinc Shin- 

gles is in their simplicity of design 
and their “Cape Cod Gray’’ color. Pre- 
oxidized to resemble a weathered gray, 
these zinc shingles do not have to wait 
for years of exposure in the salty air 
from the ocean to get that same aged 
beauty found only on the roofs of 
those famous Cape Cod houses. The 
architect can now specify Illinois Zinc 
Shingles, and give to the 
client a roof whose dura- 
bility has been demon- 
strated by from fifty to 


ZINE SHINGLES 


use on many of the finest residences and 
public buildings in Europe and Amer- 
ica; whose conservative design and 
beauty of color has caused it to be called 
the Cape Cod Gray Shingle; and whose 
low price, without any additional cost 
for upkeep or repairs, has made it, 
probably, the most economical form 
of shingled roofing today. We will give 
you the benefit of our knowledge ac- 
quired by years spent in 
studying zinc as applied to 
roofing. Write us for sam- 
ples and specifications of 


over a hundred years of «tHE RooF THAT's ALWays NEw’ the Illinois Zinc Shingles. 


Note: There are hundreds of houses in the United States now roofed with 
Illinois Zinc Shingles; undoubtedly some of them are near you. We will 
gladly furnish you with locations so that you can personally examine these roofs. 


LIBEIN @ISSZING GOMEANSY 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


280 Broadway, New York City 


1331 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Smelters and Rolling Mills, Peru, IIl. 
Established 1870 


Corrugated Zinc Sheets for Roofing and Siding—Illinois Zinc Shingles—Strip or Ribbon Zinc—Slab Zinc (Spelter)—Wide Zinc Sheets 
Producers of Electrolytic Slab Zinc guaranteed 99.99% pure zinc. The highest grade of Slab Zinc produced in the world 
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Because it endures—it Will not split. Water will 
not rust it. It will not clbg or leak. Money spent in 
tearing out and replacing corrodible pipe is saved. 

Because it insures—rugs and furnishings are safe 
from stains of leaking water. Ceilings will not fall or 
be made unsightly. The homeowner will be spared 
the annoyance of rusty water in his bathtub. No fear 
of torn out walls and ripped up floors. None of the 
confusion and expense that follow in the footsteps 
of the repair man. 

And the added cost is almost negligible. Less than 
1 per cent of building cost will cover the extra cost 
of Anaconda Brass Pipe over corrodible pipe. The 
difference is about $75 for a $15,000 house. For a 
12-story apartment house, in which the total plumb- 
ing cost is $60,000, the added cost of Anaconda Brass 
Pipe is approximately $1,000. 

Anaconda Brass Pipe is trademarked and guaran- 
teed. 

Publication B I includes detailed figures on installa- 
tion costs and installation practice. It will be sent 
free on request. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, WATERBURY, CONN. 
MILLS AND FACTORIES 
Ansonia,Conn. Torrington, Conn. Waterbury, Conn. Buffalo,N.Y. Kenosha, Wis. 


OFFICES AND AGENCIES 
New York Philadelphia Boston Providence Pittsburgh ; 
Cleveland Cincinnati Detroit Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED. NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 76 


HARDWARE — Continued 


McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McKinney Cabinet Hardware. Catalog. 6 x9 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describes complete line of hardware for cabinet and 
furniture work. 

McKinney Hardware for Sliding Doors. Booklet. 6x9 in. 18 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes different types of sliding door hardware. 

Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 

Wrought Hardware. Catalog. BJ10. 6% x 10 in. Color plates. 
Shows all of the Stanley Works products made of steel from their 
own mills. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog. 12F 8 x 
llin. 41 pp. Illustrated. 

“Saving Lives.”” Booklet. 3144x6in. 16pp. Illustrated. A brief 
outline why Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices should be used. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


American District Steam Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Bulletin No. 150-AF. 6x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes the 
Adsco System of Atmospheric Steam Heating and explains how it 
saves 20 to 30% of fuel cost. Tells how to figure radiation. 

Catalog No. 21-AF. 6x9 in. 200 pp. Illustrated. Lists and de- 
scribes the full line of equipment hed devices manufactured for use 
on underground and interior steam mains, expansion joints, steam 
meters, condensation meters, traps, flange fittings, angle fittings, 
manhole curbs, alignment guides, etc. 

Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Catalog No. 52. 814 x1lin. 84 pp. Illustrated. Describes Clarage 
Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans and Heaters for use in schools, churches, 
hospitals and industrial plants. Engineering data, capacity tables 
and dimensions included. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. : 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6x9 in. 16pp. Illustrated. New radiator 
using gas for fuel. 

Excelso Specialty Works, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excelso Water Heater. Booklet. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. [Ilustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic hot water 
in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil eliminated.) 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers. Booklet. 414 x 714 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptions, specifications and prices. 
Johnson Service Company, 149 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Regulation of Temperature and Humidity. Booklet. 1114 x 8% in. 


64 pp. Illustrated. Describes Johnson system of pneumatic, auto- 
matic regulation of temperature and humidity, and illustrates ther- 
mostats, valves, air compressors, dampers and other parts. 

Johnson Electric Thermostats, Valves and Controllers. Booklet. 
636x3)4 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Excellent plates showing elec- 
tric thermostats and controllers. 

Bolsey Haskne Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Booklet No. 5. 4x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming and 
distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities, weights, 
kind of coal recommended, and shows the mechanical and gravity 
system of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet. 444 x8in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 414x8in. 20 pp. Llustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, eto. 

Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 434x8in. 12pp. Illustrated. General 
Booklet, giving sizes and capacities. 

Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, II. 

Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radiators, 
eto. 

Catalog No. 73. 6xQin. 35 pp. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee 
steel power boilers with complete specifications. 

Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Heart of the Heating Plant. Catalog. 6x9in. 20 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, its construo- 
tion, application and operation for the automatic control of tem- 
perature where coal, gas, fuel oil or street steam is used. 

ft dearer eed ed ah) The Wm. H., 141 West 36th Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 

Page Boilers. Catalog. 434 x 8in. 84 pp. Illustrated. Descrip- 
tions with specifications of the Volunteer Round and Monarch 
Square Sectional Boilers; also the Monarch Up-Draft and Down- 
Draft Smokeless Boiler; with method for apportioning size of boiler 
and radiation, and other heating data. 

United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich 

The Complete Line. Catalog. 334 x 6% in. 269 pp. Illustrated. 
New edition, intended as a handy reference book for those who design 
or install heating and ventilating systems. 

Capitol Smokeless Type Boulers. Booklet. 844 x 1lin. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing a new type of low-pressure heating boiler which 
burns soft coal without smoke. 


HEAT REGULATORS—See Heating Equipment 


HOISTS 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 

Hoists for Industrial Plants. Booklet. 6 x 8% in. 8 pp. Illus- 
trated. Labor saving service in the lifting or lowering of lighter 
St through the use of G & G Telescopic and Non-telescopic 

olsts. 

Removing Ashes. Booklet. 6 x 8% in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Re- 
moving ashes from boiler room directly to wagon by electrically 
operated Telescopic Hoista. 


HOLLOW TILE—See Tile, Hollow 


INSULATION ; 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 


occibine the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
age. 


INSULATION—Continued 


Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. Catalog. 72 pp. 
Illustrated. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. and 41st St., New York, N. De 
Johns-Manville Service to Power Users. Catalog. 8% x 11] in. _ 150 
pp. Illustrated. Contains valuable data on all forms of insulations, 
packings, steam traps, high temperature cements, brake locks and 
linings, also general technical data. 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Bulletin. 834 x 1lin. Details and specifications for insulating roofs to 
prevent condensation. 
United States Mineral Wool Co., 280 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The Uses of Mineral Wool in Architecture. Booklet. 54 x 6% in 
24 pp. Illustrated. Describes properties of mineral vec! as insula- 
tion against heat, frost, sound. Specifications and section draw- 
ings for use as a fireproofing. Rule for estimate and cost. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Wm. M. Crane Company, 16-20 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

VULCAN Gas Ranges and Appliances. Booklet. 5x 8 in. 50 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes complete line, including VULCAN SMOOTH- 
TOP Compact Cabinet Gas Ranges for kitchens in the home. 

VULCAN Gas Equipment for Hotels, Hospitals, Restaurants, etc. 
Booklet. 5x8in. 45 pp. Illustrated. Equipment for heavy-duty 
cooking requirements, with information of value to architects in 
planning kitchens. 


LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING 


North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Designing Data. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 94 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes most efficient use of Econo Expanded Metal Reinforcing. 
Formless Concrete Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes use of T-Rib Chanelath, a form and rein- 
forcing for concrete. 


LEADERS AND GUTTERS 


Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, N. »'g8 
Copper Roofing. Booklet. 844 x 1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
information regarding weights of various roofing materials. De- 
scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; 
decorative effects and how to obtain them. Gives specifications and 
details. Flashings, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- 
covered walls. 


MAIL CHUTES 


Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cutler Mail Chute Model F. Booklet. 4x9%4in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 


MANTELS 


Arnold & North, Inc., 124 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Booklet. 5x 6in. Contains photographic reproductions of a variety 
of old English and Colonial mantelpieces with complete information 
as to sizes and prices. 

Arthur Todhunter, 414 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mantels and Fireplace Equipment. Booklet. 814 x1lin. Illustrated. 
Separate sheet plates showing mantels installed and furnished, also 
andirons and grates grouped with suitable pieces, also lanterns, 
weather-vanes and hand-wrought hardware. All sizes and descrip- 
tions given on each plate. 


MARBLE 


The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Ga. New York office, 1328 
Broadway. 

Why Georgia Marble is Better. Booklet. 34x 6in. Gives analysis, 
physical qualities, comparison of absorption with granites, opinions 
of authorities, etc. 

Convincing Proof. Booklet. 33%4x6in. 8 pp. Classified list of build- 
ings and memorials in which Georgia Marble has been used, with 
names of Architects and Sculptors. 

Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Reproductions in natural colors of imported and domestic marbles and 
stone for interior and exterior uses. 

Bulletins, 934 x 1234 in., illustrating buildings of various types in 
which Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company’s imported and domestic 
marbles and stone have been used. 

Vermont Marble Company, Ady. Dept., Proctor, Vt. 

The Book of Vermont Marble. Booklet. 814 x 11lin. 68 pp. _ Iilus- 
trated. A reference book for architects, describing various kinds of 
Vermont Marble, with illustrations and details. : 

Marble Banks and Modern Business. Booklet. 734 x10% in. 48 P R 
Illustrated. Contains many pictures of important Vermont Marble 
bank work, with certain tests and analyses relating to the product. 


METAL LATH—See Lath, Metal and Reinforcing 


METALS 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. a 

Illustrated pamphlet describes the use and adaptability of extruded 
architectural shapes to meet the architect’s design. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reference Book. Pooket Ed. 2h x 434 in. 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products. 

Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 8} x 
llin. 20pp. Illustrated. 

Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet. 
844 x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information on 
results of atmospheric corrosion tests of various sheeta under 
actual weather conditions. 


6x 9 in. 


Facts Simply and Briefly Told. Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Non-technical statements relating to Keystone 
Copper Steel. ‘ 

Black Sheets and Special Sheets. Catalog. 834 x 11 in. 28 pp. 


Illustrated. Describes standard grades of Black and Uncoated 
Sheets, together with weights, bundling tables, eto. 
Bright Tin Plates. Catalog. 8}4x1lin. 16 pp. 
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The Factory Is Incomplete 


—Without a Protection Fence 


To the architect who specializes in factory design, the protection fence 
is a natural requisite—a part of the plant that must be included in 
original specifications. 

PAGE PROTECTION FENCE beautifies the grounds; compels respect 
for the privacy of the property; perpetuates the work of the architect. 


Its non-climbable chain-link fabric forbids entrance to the vandal and 
the trespasser. Firmly constructed throughout and with fabric heavily 
galvanized, PAGE PROTECTION FENCE withstands thieves, abuse, 
corrosion. 


There is an expert fence-erecting organization in each of the cities listed below that carries complete 
stocks of Page Fence Products and is equipped to give you prompt and efficient service in construction 
BALTIMORE BINGHAMTON BIRMINGHAM BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
DALLAS DENVER DETROIT KANSASCITY LAFAYETTE LINCOLN LYNCHBURG MEMPHIS 
NEW HAVEN NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK OSCEOLA PHILADELPHIA RENSSELAER RICHMOND 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ST.LOUIS SYRACUSE TULSA 
Address all inquiries to 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 78 


MET ALS—Continued 


Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Seven Centuries of Brass Making. Booklet. 10% x 8 in. 78 pp. 
Illustrated in color. A brief history of the ancient art of Brass 
Making and its early (and even recent) method of production— 
contrasted with that of the Electric Furnace Process—a twentieth 
century achievement of the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

Tested High-Speed Brass Rod. Booklet. 104%x8in. 16 pp. LIllus- 
trated. Short treatise on the manufacture of Brass Rod for use in 
Screw Machines, with particular reference to improvements origi- 
nated by the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
opper Roofing. Booklet. 834 x 1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
information regarding weights of various roofing materials. De- 
scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; 
decorative effects and how to obtain them. Gives specifications and 
details. Flashings, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- 
covered walls. 


METAL TRIM—See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


MORTAR COLORS 


Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, N. Y. 
Clinton Mortar Colors. Booklet. 344 x6%4in. 8 pp. Illustrated 
Complete description of Clinton Mortar Colors with color samples. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 

Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 8% in. 16 pp. 
trated. 

The Hockaday Company, 1823 Carroll Ave., Chicago, III. 

Paint Mileage. Book. 8 x 10% in. 56 pp. Illustrated. A reference book 
on interior painting. Describes use of paint over all sorts of sur- 
faces, with illustrations of buildings where Hockaday has been speci- 
fied. Hockaday service explained. 

National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Handy Book on Painting. Book. 5% x 3% in. 100 pp. Gives 
directions and formulas for painting various surfaces of wood, 
plaster, metal, etc., both interior and exterior. 

Red Leadin Paste Form. Booklet. 6% x3% in, 
Directions and formulas for painting metals. 


Illus- 


16 pp. I[llustrated. 


Came Lead. Booklet. 834 x 6 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
_various styles of lead cames. 
Cinch Anchoring Specialties. Booklet. 6 x 3% in. 20 pp. Illus 


trated. Describes complete line of expansion bolts. 


The Ripolin Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ripolin Specification Book. 8x1014 in. 12 pp. Complete specifi- 
cations and general instructions for the application of Ripolin, the 
original Holland enamel paint. Also directions for proper finishing 
of wood, metal, plaster, concrete, brick and other surfaces. 
Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Preservative Coatings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated 
Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the Ruberoid 
ompany’s various paint preparations. 
Seda = Co., Edward, P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York, 


Architect’s Hand Book. 4% x 744 in. 24 pp. Specifications and 
suggestions for painting, varnishing, enameling, eto. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 116 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Paint Specifications. Booklet. 814 x 10% in. 4 pp. 

The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 

Architects’ Specification Handbook. 844x11lin. 108 pp. Complete 
specifications covering Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Oilproof- 
ings, Technical Finishes, Steel Paints, Mill White Paints, Floor 
Hardeners and Varnishes. 


PARTITIONS 


Improved Office Partition Company, 25 Grant St., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Telesco Partition. Catalog. 834 x11 in. 14 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
typical offices laid out with Telesco partitions, cuts of finished par- 
tition units in various woods. Gives specifications and outs of 
buildings using Telesco. 

Detailed Instructions for erecting Telesco Partitions. Booklet. 24 pp. 
8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Complete instructions, with cuts and 
drawings, showing how easily Telesco Partition can be erected. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Partitions. Booklet. 7x 10in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes com- 
plete line of track and hangers for all styles of sliding, parallel, 
accordion and flush door partitions. 

The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 East 36th St., New York, N. Y. 

Folding Partitions. Booklet. 8% x 11% in. 16 pp. IIlustrated. 
Covers the field of folding partitions for churches, schools, hotels, 
clubs and public institutions. ; 

Rolling Partitions, Hygienic and Disappearing Door Wardrobes. 
Booklet. 6x9in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes rolling partitions, 
particularly in churches and schools, and wardrobes as installed in 
schools and public institutions, 


PARTITIONS, WIRE 
Page Steel & Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
age Standard Panel Partition. Booklet. 8144 x1lin. 6 pp. Illus- 
trated. Uses and advantages of Wire Partition, with Page Standard 
Panel Specifications. Valuable to architects. 


PIPE 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Illustrated pamphlet giving tables of weights and price-lists devoted 
to Brass and Copper Pipe in iron pipe and plumbers’ sizes. 


PIPE—Continued 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bulletin No. 15. Brass Pipe and Piping. Booklet. : 
pp. Illustrated. When and how to use Brass Pipe. Brass Pipe 
compared with iron and steel pipe for hot water service. Corrosion. 
Description of manufacture of Bridgeport Plumrite Brass Pipe. 

A. M. Byers Company, 235 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bulletin 26-A. ‘‘What Is Wrought Iron?” 8 x 1034 in. 40 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptions of materials and processes employed in manu- 
facturing Byers genuine wrought iron pipe. Factors influencing 
corrosion. Gives table of pipe sizes, weights, dimensions, tests, etc., 
and tabulated records of the life of iron and steel pipe in various 
kinds of service. : 

Bulletin 30. An Investigation of Pipe Corrosion in Hot Water Service. 
8x 1034 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Shows service records of iron, steel 
and brass pipe used for hot and cold water supply lines in 129 Pitts- 
burgh Apartment Buildings. Ae 

Bulletin 32. Corrosion of Wrought Iron, Cast Iron and Steel Pipe in 
House Drainage Systems. 8 x 1034 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Data 
obtained through investigations conducted in New York and Chicago 
by Dr. Wm. P. Gerhard, C.E., and Thomas J. Claffy, Asst. Chief 
San. Inspector, city of Chicago. : 3 

Bulletin 38. The Installation Cost of Pipe. 32 pp. 8 x 10% in. 
Illustrated. Cost analyses of 20 different pipe installations, in power 
and industrial plants, office buildings, hotels, residences, etc. 

Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. i 

Catalog‘‘A.” 4x6}4in. 706pp. Illustrated. Shows a full line of 
steam, gas and water works supplies. 


National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Bulletin No. 11, History, Characteristics and Advantages 
of National Pipe. Catalog. 844 x 1lin. 48 pp. Illustrated. 


Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa. ; . & 

Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe in the Making and in Service. 
Bulletin No. 1. 844 x 1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. History of the 
Reading Iron Company. Origin of wrought iron—description of 
each process of manufacture of both buttweld and lapweld pipe— 
Reading Pipe in various fields. 

Book of Standards. Booklet. 5x7in. 48pp. Ilustrated. Complete 
tables showing dimensions, tests and list prices on each of the 552 
different kinds of Reading Tubular goods. Two simple tests for dis- 
tinguishing genuine wrought iron pipe. 

The Painted Molecule. Booklet. 4 x9 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A 
brief, non-technical description of the reasons for the longer life of 
Reading Iron Pipe, with instances of actual service. : 

The Ultimate Cost. Booklet. 544x744 in. 24 pp. Illustrated in two 
colors. A comparison in actual figures of the initial cost and the 
einaacke cost of plumbing and heating systems in several kinds of 

omes. 


8x10%in. 48 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. f : 
Benedict Nickel. Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict Nickel 
White Metal for high-grade plumbing fixtures. 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Plumbing Supplies. Booklet. 1044 x 8 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes a few of the different plumbing supplies manufactured by 
the Bridgeport Brass Company. 


Se ee Co., 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 3}4x6% in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 344 x 634 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Catalog “‘M.” 934 x12in. 184 pp. Illustrated. Shows complete 
tine of plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 
ante 
Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Crane Products in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5x94 in. 24 pp. 


Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3 x 6 in. 
80 pp. Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 634 in. 
43 pp. Illustrated. 


Eljer Company, 15 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 

The Standardized Sixteen. Booklet. 334 x6%{in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes fully the complete Eljer line of standardized punts 
equipment, with diagrams, weights, measurements and copious 
illustrations. 


Kohler Co., Kobler, Wis. 
Catalog F. 7%x105in. 216 pp. Illustrates and describes the com- 
plete line of Kohler trade-marked plumbing ware. 
Roughing-In Measurement Binder, 5 x 8 in., containing loose-leaf sheets 
on all staple fixtures. 


Maddock’s Sons Co., Thomas, Trenton, N. J. 
Highest Grade Standardized Plumbing Fixtures for Every Need. 
Catalog. 5x 744 in. 94 pp. Illustrated. Covers the complete 


ine. 
Bathroom Individuality. Booklet. 6x9 in. 28 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing view of complete bathrooms with complete descriptions 
of floor plans. 
Specifications for plumbing fixtures. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 8 pp. 
oo of specifications for industrial buildings, schools, apartments, 
otels, etc. 


Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 44x 7Min. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, etc. 

Toned Up In Ten Minutes. Booklet. 734 x 104% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 

Wolff Manufacturing Company, 255 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Plumbing Suggestions. Catalog. 314 x 6 in. 50 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrating, describing and pricing Wolff Quality Plumbing Fix- 
tures for residential installation. 
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Why Hockaday as Selected 
From a Field of Kleven 
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Have You Sent for Your 
Copy of “Paint Mileage” > 


OU will find it a mighty valuable addition to 
your office library. ‘‘ Paint Mileage’’ was writ- 
ten by an interior painting expert and will do 
much to help you solve your interior paint 
problems. 

There is no charge whatever for ‘‘Paint Mileage.” 
Your request on your letterhead will bring it to 
you promptly. 


The Hockaday Company, 1823-1829 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 80 


PUMPS 


Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Set of Twenty Bulletins. 734 x10%in. 12 to 32 pp. each. Iilus- 
trated. Covers complete line of power and centrifugal pumps for 
all services. 

Catalog “K.” 6 x 9 in. 216 pp. Illustrated. Covers complete 
line of smaller size pumps. 


RAMPS 


Ramp Buildings Corporation, 115 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

The d’Humy Motoramp System of Building Design. Booklet. 
844 x1lin. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes the d’Humy system of 
ramp construction for garages, service buildings, factories, ware- 
houses, etc., where it is desirable to drive motor vehicles or industrial 
tractors under their own power from floor to floor. 

Storage Efficiency of Multi-Floor Garages. Leaflet. 814 x 11 in. 
4 pp. Illustrated. A brief discussion of comparative storage effi- 
ciencies of elevator garages, ordinary ramp garages, and d’Humy 
_Motoramp garages. 

Visibility. Pamphlet. 8144x11lin. 2 pp. Illustrated. Discussion of 
visibility feature of d’Humy Motoramp System with reference to 
illustration of one particular installation. 

Series of Informal Bulletins on Garage Design. Sent upon request. 


ROOFING 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Copper Products for Roofing Purposes. Illustrated price-list devoted 
to copper products, including sheets and rolls, for fabricating into 
leaders, gutters, flashings, shingles, etc. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Better Buildings. Catalog. 814x1lin. 32 pp. Describes Corru- 
gated and Formed Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding Products, black, 
painted and galvanized, with directions for application of various 
patterns of Sheet Steel Roofing in various types of construction. 

Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. Catalog. 84 x 11 
in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Describes the merits of high grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. 


Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Copper Roofing. Booklet. 844 x 1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
information regarding weights of various roofing materials. De- 
scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; 
decorative effects and how to obtain them. Gives specifications and 
details. Flashings, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- 
covered walls. 


Creo-Dipt Company, 1025 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Architectural Service Sheets. 814 x 11 in. Illustrated. Working 
drawings of construction, with standard specifications for design 
and construction of same. 


Illinois Zinc Company, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Corrugated Sheets of Pure Rolled Zinc. Booklet. 3%x8%in. 8 pp. 
Illustrated. 
Corrugated Sheets of Pure Rolled Zinc. Booklet. 354x8'%in. 8 pp. 


Illustrated. Facts regarding adaptability of zine for roofing. Speci- 
fications of Corrugated Zine Sheets. Weights per square. Com- 
parative gauge lists. Table of safe loads. 

The Roof That’s Always New. Booklet. 3%x6in. 12 pp. LIllus- 


trated. Story of Illinois Zinc Shingles, their everlasting and artistic 
qualities. Information regarding a complete zinc roof, shingles, 
starting piece. valley. ridge and hip piece. 

“‘How to Lay Illinois Zine Shingles.’’ Leaflet. 81% x 11 in. 4 pp. 
Illustrated. Instructions for making a roof of Illinois Zine Shingles 
using zinc clad nails, zine starting piece, hip, zinc valleys, zine ridge 
and hip pieces. 


Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville Building Materials. Book. 8% x 11 in. 100 pp. 
Illustrated. A comprehensive catalog of various types of roofing for 
all forms of construction. Details of wall, floor and ceiling insula- 
tion; asbestos wood for fireproof construction; waterproofing, etc. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. This booklet is profusely illustrated in colors, showing 
some very artistic blends of asbestos shingles with various types of 
architecture. Contains many valuable suggestions for the archi- 
tect. 


Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 844 x 11 in. 
Illustrated. 

opera Facts Worth Knowing. Booklet.6 x9 in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingle. Booklet. 344 x6%4in. 16 pp. Illustrated in 


color. 
Ruberoid Unit-shingle. Booklet. 3% x 6% in. Illustrated in 
color. 


N. & G. Taylor Company, 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 6%x9in. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes the various advantages of the use of high 
grade roofing tin, gives standard specifications, general instruc- 
tions for the use of roofing tin, illustrates in detail methods of 
application. 


SAFETY TREADS 


Universal Safety Tread Co., 40 Court St., Boston, Mass. 

The Universal Safety Metal Tread. Booklet. 814 x 1lin. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes Safety Treads, with lead inserts in steel base, 
suitable for use on iron, wood or concrete stairs. Also the flat type, 
with ‘‘Alundum”’ surface, as well as special ladder treads for ships, 
power-house and engine-room open string stairways. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, III. 
Specification Sheets. 734 x 104 in. 46 pp. Illustrated. De- 
tailed drawings and specifications covering water supply and 
sewage disposal systems. 


SHEATHING 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 p. Illustrated. 
peeceDe the use of Bishopric stucco base and Pusbowiia plaster 
ase. 


STEEL DRESSERS 


Janes & Kirtland, 133-135 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

The White House Line. Booklet. 734 x54 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes and illustrates in detail WHITE HOUSE Steel Dressers 
and some of the separate units. Also contains typical layout and 
list of some of our clients. 

Photographs. 514x34in. Views of actual installations in private 
residences, schools, etc., sent on request. 


STONE, BUILDING 


Harrison Granite Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Harrison Granite Company, Clientele. 334 x 8% in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. A partial list of clients with illustrations of examples of 
monuments and mausoleums. 


emcee Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, 
ndiana. 

Volume 3. Series A-3. Standard Specifications for Cut Indiana Lime- 
stone work. 8% x 11 in. 56 pp. Containing specifications and 
supplementary data relating to the best methods of specifying and 
using this stone for all building purposes. 

Vol. 1. Series B. Indiana Limestone Library.6 x 9in.36 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving general information regarding Indiana mestone, its 
physical characteristics, etc. 

Vol. 27. Series B. Designs for Houses of Indiana Limestone. 834 x 1liao. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Being the best designs submitted in com- 
petition for a detached residence faced with Indiana Limestone 
conducted by The Architectural Review. 

Volume 4, Series ‘““B.’’ Booklet. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. 
Indiana Limestone as used in Banks. 


Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Reproductions in natural colors of imported and domestic marbles and 
stone for interior and exterior uses. 
Bulletins, 934 x 12% in., illustrating buildings of various types in 
which Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company’s imported and domestic 
marbles and stone have been used. 


64 pp. 


STORE FRONTS 


Brasco Manufacturing Company, 5025 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Brasco Catalog No. 26. 812x1lin. 28 pp. L[lustrated. Catalog 
illustrating and describing members of the Brasco and Brasco-Hester 
Construction. Includes copper-covered Brasco moulding and the 
Hester all metal moulding. The wood core of the Brasco has been 
creosoted and will last as long as the building. 

Full-size Details Brasco Copper Store Front Construction. 8%4 x 11 
in. Complete in every particular. Show practical installation of 
the construction. 

Full-Size Details Brasco-Hester Copper Store Front Construction. 
8%, x1lin. This type is all metal or hollow. Has a dust regulator 
at the base of the plate which does not stick. 


Kawneer Co., The, Niles, Mich. 
A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 914 x 64%in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs many 
types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 


Zouri Drawn Metals Co., B. J. 10, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Architects’ Catalog. 834 x 1134 in. 86 pp. Illustrated. Showing 
a true copy of the approval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Showing a proper glazing specification, based on the Underwriters’ 


Report. 
Catalog B.J.8. 6x9in. 68pp. Illustrated. Key to Getting the 
People In. 


STUCCO BASES P 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 
Describing the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
age. 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE 


American Magnestone Corporation, Springfield, IIl. 
Catalog. 13 pp. Describes the quality, beauty and strength of Mag- 
nestone. 
American Materials Company, 101 Park Avenue, New York; Weed 
Street and Sheffield Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Elastica, the Stucco of Permanent Beauty. Catalog. 844 x 11 in. 
2 pp. Illustrated. Treatise on composition and application of 
Elastica Stucco. 


Muller & Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, III. 
Everlastic Magnesite Stucco. Booklet. 8% x 1] in. 


United States Materials Co., Weed Street and Sheffield Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. See American Materials Co. 
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SAINT 
= BE TT cai it = 
= LORE et - = 
= ate Ate aia = = 
= First National Bank Building Albert Kahn, Architect = 
= Detroit, Mich. Schroeder Hardware Co., Hardware Cont'’rs. = 
= HARDWARE Foundation Company, General Contractors = 
= of an office building includes corridor locks that safeguard the property of the tenant = 
= when the office is closed, and which, with the communicating door locks, and the locks = 
= for private offices, provide the necessary convenience of operation during the hours = 
= when business is going on, all being grouped in a master-key system that simplifies = 
= the care of the building and fully protects the management. = 
= These necessary features are found in the = 
2 SARGENT : 
s LOCKS AND HARDWARE = 
= that have been made especially for office building work, with functions for the different = 
= requirements. Designs of SARGENT HARDWARE suitable for these buildings are also made, = 
= from which architects can select those which best carry out their ideas. = 
= Makers of Locks and Hardware = 
= NEW HAVEN — CGONNECERICUIE = 
= New York CHICAGO = 
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Self-Releasins Fire Exit Latches 


Specify — 
Won Duprin 
Self-Releasing 
Fire Exit Latches, 
as approved by the 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 
(Inc.) of the Na- 
tional Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


Of First Consideration 


An important element of any self-releasing exit device 
is beauty, that it may harmonize with the finest build- 
ing. 

Won Duprin latches have it. 


Another significant feature is ease of operation in 
day-to-day use. Won Duprings have that, too. 


But after all the quality which must be given first 
consideration is reliability—sure, prompt, automatic 
action in time of emergency. Compared to reliability, 


all other considerations fade into insignificance. 


} To insure reliability, Won Duprin latches are made 
Report No. S. A. : . : . 
168° Guide: No. with every vital part at least twice as heavy as is neces- 
100-F 24, sary. They are made to meet the strain of panic condi- 
tions, and made so well that no Won Duprin, anywhere, 
has ever failed to act in an emergency. 


Let us send you Catalog 12-F, or see “Sweet's,” 


pages 1323-1327. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 


Indianapolis,Ind. 


Cleveland Public Auditorium 
Frederick H. Betz, Architect 


F. R. Walker 
of Walker & Weeks, and 
J. H. McDowell 


Associates 
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RELIANCE 
FIREPROOF 
PRODUCTS 


Thompson-Starrett 
General Contractors 


Warren & Wetmore 
Architects 

In this splendid new apartment house at 
300 Park Avenue, modern in every de- 
tail, Reliance fireproof doors were in- 
stalled throughout in accordance with 
the specifications of Warren & Wetmore, 
Architects. 


Reliance Products are noted for their 
durability, perfect construction and dig- 
nified appearance. They are the best 
that skilled craftsmen can produce. 


To secure estimates, simply write us of 
your requirements. 


Reliance Fireproof Door 
Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


January, 1923 
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This design is the identification 
mark for genuine Ripolin Enamel. 
All Europe knows this famous 
trade mark. The secret process 
of making Ripolin was discovered 
in Holland thirty years ago. Since 
that time Ripolin has been used 
throughout the civilized world. 


PEIN 


THE ORIGINAL HOLLAND ENAMEL PAINT 


Nearing the Century Mark in 
VARNISH MAKING 


Our products have been specified by archi- 
tects continuously for ninety-six years. 
What endorsement could be greater? 


tede Ksco White Enamels max 


(Interior and exterior) 
These enamels have reached the pinnacle of 
erfection. Pure white, free working, elastic, 
Prltand great covering properties and made of 
finest materials. 


Exterior “Esco” free from 
dust in eight to ten hours. 
Can be rubbed flat in a 
few days. 


Interior “Esco” is dust free 
in four to six hours. Can 
be rubbed to a dead finish 
in three days. 

Like all Edward Smith & Company products, 
which include varnishes for every use, floor 
finishes, and floor sheens, Esco White Enamels 
are Standard Grade. 


Have you our Booklets ? Request our finished panels 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


West Avenue, 6th and 7th Streets, Long Island City 
P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York City 
Western Branch, 3532-34 South Morgan Street, Chicago 
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McKINNEY 


COMPLETE 


| GARAGE SETS | 


' For all types of 
 Entyvances — 


: Fou din 
cide Mel 
Arounda-Corner 


ait J 


Every architect realizes fully the 
importance of garage doors 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 


Also door hangers and 
track, door bolts and 
latches, shelf brackets, 
window and screen hard- 
ware, cabinet hardware, 
steel door mats and 
wrought specialties, 


E knows that a badly designed, 

poorly hung door will cause more 
irritation to the man who uses that 
garage than any other single element 
in its make-up. 


Accordingly he designs the garage 
door with the greatest of care. He 
leaves no detail to chance. He takes 
every precaution to insure a door that 
will open and. close with ease. 


The careful architect, realizing fully 
that the perfect operation of these 
doors depends to a great extent upon 
the hardware used, goes to considerable 
trouble to figure out the necessary hard- 
ware and include it in his plan. 


The McKinney Garage Hardware 
Book saves all this trouble. 


It shows illustrations and simple 
working drawings of the various kinds 
of garage doors—sliding-folding, swing- 
ing and around-the-corner types—to- 
gether with the complete set of 
McKinney Garage Door Hardware 
specially made for each particular door. 


When the architect finds the kind 
of door he is using, he can specify the 
hardware by number, knowing that he 
is specifying hardware of the highest 
quality and that he is not overlooking 
a single hinge or screw. The sets come 
packed complete in a single box. 


The McKinney Garage Door Hard- 
ware Book is full of valuable sugges- 
tions for the architect. It will be sent 
on request. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
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Copper 


conomy 


Bice real economy there is 
eee that equals Copper 


Roofing Kavestroughs 
Cornices Ventilators 
Leaders Louvers 
Gutters Flashing 
Copper is economical, be- 
cause it 
Lasts as long as the building 
itself — 
Saves the cost of renewal and 
upkeep — 


Is very light in weight — 
Has a high salvage value in 
case of rebuilding. 


It saves in a few years the 
difference in first cost. 


For nearly 100 years EAGLE 
BRAND Copper has been help- 
ing to make and sustain the 
reputation of Copper as the 
economical metal. Specify 
EAGLE BRAND COPPER. 


It is always reliable. 


Taunton-New Bedford 
Copper Company 


MILLS : 
Taunton and New Bedford, Mass. 
WAREHOUSES: 
35 Howard St. 61 Batterymarch St. 
New York Boston, Mass. 


LOWATATA 


SNEED 


WARK MK KK RANK KR KO OK BM KK 
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Hendricks County Court House 
Danville, Indiana. 


Clarence Martindale, Archt. 


ATTRACTIVE AND FIRESAFE 


Dahlstrom Hollow Metal Doors 
and Trim accentuate the pleasing 
appearance of the building. 


They are not only attractive but 
are absolutely firesafe, as there is 
nothing in their construction that 
will burn. 


In the otherwise fireproof build- 
ing they will confine a fire to the 
room where it originates. 


\ Sweet's 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 
493 BUFFALO STREET, JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
25 Broadway 19 So. LaSalle Street 1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


Representatives inAll Principal Cities 
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There is but one 
Ruberoid. Look for 
the manon the label. 
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A Shingle That 
Has Proved Its Worth 


Once you investigate the merits of Ruberoid Strip-shingles you will be 
convinced they are well worth using. 

Ruberoid Strip-shingles have proved their worth upon thousands of 
roofs. ‘Their use gives your client a pleasing and distinctive roof—one 
that will stay attractive during its entire long life. 

Ruberoid Strip-shingles are unusual in many respects. Their rugged- 
ness, their octagonal shape (breaking the roof into pleasing diagonal, 
vertical and horizontal lines), the varied designs in which they may be 
laid—all these factors appeal strongly to the home owner of discrimi- 
nating taste. 

Ruberoid Strip-shingles may be obtained either with crushed slate— 
Venetian red, sage green or steel-blue surfacing. They are of Ruberoid 
quality through and through—-a quality which has met the test of actual 
service for thirty years. 

On request you will receive a folder illustrating the designs and color 
combinations in which Ruberoid Strip-shingles may be laid. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston 


SHINGLES anv ROOFING 
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Wilson Motor operated bronze rolling doors onthe 
Altman Building, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


O | oe | 
Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects. 
Wilson hand-operated steel door in Pusey 
& Jones Plant, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Note application of hinged wicket door. 
| } You, Too, Can Capitalize 
On Our Half-Century Experience 
With Rolling Steel and Wood Doors 
RACTICALLY every one of the 39,000 contracts that 
we have executed in our 47 years of experience has been 
different. Practically every part of every contract has 
had to be made to order. Made in our self-contained shops. 
Made from the experience of a lifetime of specialization. Ours 
is a hand-tailored business. In it experience counts for much. 
Today there is hardly a problem that you can bring to us 
that we have not already solved successfully for someone 
else. Nearly every conceivable condition has been met and 
overcome. 
To you we offer this 47 years of experience. Either through 
our representatives in the principal cities or direct from this 
office. ; 
Our new rolling steel door catalog that has been in course of 
Other Wilson Products: preparation for the past six months is now ready. May we 
= = 


send you a copy? 
1. Sectionfold and Rolling Parti- 
tions 


2. Horizontal Folding and Air ik G. Wilson Corporation 


© hamber Doors ; 3 East 36th Street, New York 
3. Diffuselite and Awning Blinds 


4. Disappearing Door and Rolling 
Front Wardrobes 


Offices in principal cities 


eoreee te eees mm 
. 


(Established 1876 > 


“WILSO 


a ROLLING STEEL DOORS 5 


PATENTED ey 


y., THE J.G.WILSON CORPORATION ,- 
oe NEW YORK CITY oY 
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University of Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Carey Roofed. Architect, Albert Kahn, Detroit, Michigan 


NIVERSITIES build for per- 

manence. They are particular 
buyers and careful investors. They 
select their architects with the greatest 
care. They guard against depreciation 
and upkeep expense wherever possible. 
Their use of Carey Roofing, backed 
by the recommendation of eminent 
architects 1s the strongest indorsement 
any roofing could possibly have. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
504-524 Wayne Ave. Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches and Distributors in Sixty Leading Cities 


1A-23 


Asphalt Feltex and Asphalt Asbestos Roofs 
For Every Type of Building 
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Residence of J. Parker B. Fiske, Auburndale, Mass. 
H. J. F. Ludeman and C. V. Snedeker 


Associate Architects 


Tinted Mortar 


ITH red brick many architects 

get especially pleasing effects by 
using cream colored mortar. This is 
produced by mixing in a small quantity 
of Clinton Colonial Buff Mortar Color 
No. 700 as a tinting material. It is less 
costly than pure white mortar because 
it renders unnecessary the use of such 
materials as marble dust and white 
cement. 


Other shades offering special oppor- 
tunity for effective color combinations 
include green, black, chocolate and 


gray. 


Ask the nearest Clinton dealer to show 
you his *‘ Color Experimenter”’ which 
helps you determine the best color to 
use with any brick. Write for booklet. 


The Clinton Metallic Paint Co. 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Nature’s Permanent Cclirs. Made since 1887 
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COMPLETE IN A SACK 


erie is the only magnesite stucco 
known that is shipped to the builder 
“‘ Complete in a Sack.’’ 


Furthermore, it is the only stucco of any 
kind on the market that is thoroughly 
Waterproofed and fully covered by manu- 
facturers’ guarantee. 


For particulars write 


AMERICAN MATERIALS CO. 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ART STUCCO MATERIALS CO. 
12854 Oakland Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


WISCONSIN LIME AND CEMENT CO. 
Conway Building, Chicago, IIl. 


NORTH-WEST MATERIALS CoO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ELastica 


THEIDEALEXTERIO® WALL COVERING 


Copyright U. 8S. Materials Cu., 1922 


Arch’t Dwight 
J. Baum, River- 


“Dixie 
Shingles for sic 

walls, Variegated 
Moss Green 
shades of 18-inch 
“CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles 
on roof. 


Years home can be made to reflect all the individuality 
and charm that good architectural design can create if you 
use ““CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles on both side walls and 
roofs in the proper sizes and selected colors. 


“Dixie White” treatment is especially adaptable to certain settings. Then 

there are Greens, Browns, Reds and Grays, and unusual possibilities with 

variegated colors. 

All straight grain shingles preserved with creosote and pure earth pigments 

ground in linseed oil insure long life building material. You save painting 

and repair bills. i 
Send for Portfolio of fifty large Photographs, of homes of all sizes3by 
prominent Architects. Ask about our special ‘“CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles for Thatched Roof effect; also the large 24-inch “CREO- 
DIPT”’ Stained Shingles for the wide shingle effect on side walls, 
either in Dixie White for the true Colonial white effect, or shades of 
green, brown, red or gray. cg 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 


£1025 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y, 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Leading\Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock 
Plantzgat Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, for Western Distributors 
Portfolio 
of Homes 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 
Stained Shingles 


January, 192: 
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Why Cement Sacks 
Are Filled 
Upside Down 


The curious method of filling portland cement sacks—filling them upside 
down after they have been tied—is a striking example of progress made 
in industrial processes. 


Until twenty years ago, cement sacks were filled practically as all other 
sacks always had been. You had a huge bin of this finer-than-flour ma- 
terial. A workman at the door of the bin hung a sack up, with its mouth 
open, on a wooden frame and filled it with an ordinary shovel. Then he 
set it on a scale, and with a hand scoop adjusted the weight of the con- 
tents to the exact 94 pounds required, after which he tied the sack by 
hand and tossed it on a truck to be hauled into a freight car. 


That was the way as little as twenty years ago, and no one had thought 
much of doing it differently. 


But now what happens? 


The cement is taken from the bin by an automatic conveyor—a moving 
belt or bucket chain—and elevated and dumped into the hopper of a 
filling machine. Thisisasmall bin with an elaboratemechanism including 
a fan inside; and at the bottom of it is a 1-inch spout through which the 
cement flows like water The filler sits at the spout. Sacks have been 
brought to him already tied at the top but with an opening guarded by a 
valve at the bottom. The filler slips the opening over the spout and turns 
on the cement. When the sack is filled to exactly 94 pounds it tipsa scale, 
automatically turns off the cement, and with a little push from the filler 
falls on another moving belt that carries it out and drops it at the freight 
car door. 


By the old method, a team of four men could fill and load 1,600 sacks a 
day. By the new method, a similar team can fill and load 8,000. 


The filling machine is costly, and royalties must be paid on the valve sack 
process, but the new arrangement has meant a considerable labor saving. 
It has meant especially that the manufacturers have been able to get their 
product out more promptly to users during the rush period of summer 
and fall. For in that period labor of the kind required for sacking and 
loading is generally hard to get. 

Even with the improvements, a medium sized plant—one producing a million bar- 


rels of cement a year and employing not more than 300 people altogether—must 
normally employ 60 people in its sacking and loading department. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


cA National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Atlanta Des Moines Parkersburg San Francisco 
Boston Detroit Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 

Chicago Helena Milwaukee Pittsburgh St. Louis 

Dallas Indianapolis Minneapolis Portland, Creg. Vancouver, B. C. 
Denver Kansas City New York Salt Lake City Washington, D.C. 
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FIREPROOF 
VENEERED 
DOORS 


ecAND 


TRIM 


. Showing 
Magnified asbestos 
section be- sheathing 
fore veneer indented 
is applied into core 


YRONO doors and trim are recommended for use 
in office buildings, hotels, hospitals, apartments, 
schools and similar types of buildings for the openings to 
stairways, elevators, pipe shafts, corridor and room parti- 
tions and wherever ornamental, fireproof doors are desired. 


Pyrono doors and trim are furnished in any design de- 
sired and in any cabinet wood. They are installed by 
carpenters just as regular hardwood doors and trim are 
installed. 

A Few Notable Installations 


Federal Reserve Bank Building, Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank Building, Kansas City 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Hanna Building, Cleveland 

Cunard Building, New York City 
Commodore Hotel, New York City 


Full information with details of construction will be furnished 
architects upon request 


The Compound and Pyrono Door Co. 


Factory and General Offices 
St. Joseph - Michigan 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


The largest selling Quality 


pencil in the world 


HE well-known 

VENUS pencil 
with the watermark 
finish — there is 
an individuality, a 
luxury, a satisfying 
quality about its 
smooth, firm, grit- 
less leads that 
makes the architect 
always say: “Here, 
indeed, is Pencil 
Perfection.” 


17 Black Degrees 
3 Copying 
For bold, heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 


For writing, sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 


For clean, fine lines 


2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 


For delicate, thin lines 
H-8H-9H 


Plain Ends, per doz. .$1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. . 1.20 


At Stationers and Stores 
throughout the World 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


218 Fifth Ave., New York 
and London, Eng. 
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Art Metal Steel 
Planfile 


Stack of Wooden 
Plan Drawers 


Uses least space— 
fives most protection 


holds 5,000 tracings. Note the dimen- 

sions. A stack of plan drawers equal 

He ih in capacity would stand 9 feet, 7 inches 
igh. 


Old style plan drawers are pulled out, re- 
quiring aisle space for operation. Note that 
the Art Metal Steel Planfile opens from the 


[is Art Metal Steel Planfile on the left 


Besides saving space, the Planfile keeps 
drawings perfectly smooth by spring com- 
pression. Costs from 65 to 95 per cent less 
than plan drawers subdivided, andi gives 
your valuable drawings more protection 
against damage by fire and water than any 
other case on the market. 


Write us today for prices and particulars 
on various sizes. 


Ap 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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Nor 


Opp, R rth 


Time Will Tell— 
It Has Told! 


Ten years have now elapsed since Keystone 
Copper Steel was first offered to the trades as 
possessing unexcelled rust-resistance. Our 


Ot 


Sa 


weight of evidence. 


gs 


We have assembled in a brief booklet a few of the out- 
standing facts showing the superiority of Copper Steel, 
together with opinions of eminent authorities, official 
photograph of weather tests, and graphic chart showing 
corrosion losses of steel and iron sheets. “The Testi- 
mony of a Decade”’ is of particular interest to architects 
and users of sheet metal —and will be sent upon request. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orle New Yor Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Export Representatives: UNITED STaTES STEEL PRopuctTs Company, New York Ci y 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNIrep STATES STEEL PRopucTs CoMPANY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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Opp ER sree! 


HEN you demand Sheet Steel or Tin 
Plates, products of our manufacture, you 
are securing the combined excellence of 
sood materials and craftsmanship—wrousght in 
by the skill of conscientious and trained work- 
men. Their use is strictest economy. 
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vanized Sheets, 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, 


Roofing Tin Plates, 
Fire Door Stock, Etc. 


These products render high class service, are always relia- 
ble, and fully measure up to all claims made for them. 
Keystone quality products give maximum service for roof- 


ing, siding, gutters, spouting, and all exposed sheet metal 
work. Our large group of modern plants provide exten- 
sive facilities, and with these we combine an able per- 
sonnel of long experience, whose earnest desire is to 


serve you well—and supply products that render the full 
measure of satisfaction for building construction work. 
Americ 


an Sheet and Tin Plate C 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sheet and Tin Mill Products for all purposes—Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Special Sheets for Stamping, 
Cc 


Sorrugated and Formed Roofing and Siding Materials, Electrical Sheets, 
Wellsville Polished Steel Sheets, Automobile Sheets in all grades, Deep Drawing Sheets, Stove and Range Sheets, Black Plate, Etc. 
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Exterior 
Lighting 


Fixtures 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD HAVE IN THEIR 
FILES * OURS COMPEE TIE GATALOGUE, 
ILLUSTRATING OVER 200 ATTRACTIVE 
DESIGNS OF LAMP STANDARDS, LAN- 
TERNS AND BRACKETS, SUITABLE FOR 
LARGE PUBLIC BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, 
HOTELS, APARTMENT HOUSES, BANKS 
AND LARGE RESIDENCES 


SMYSER-ROYER CO. 


Main Office and Works: York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office : 


1609 Sansom Street 


AnEVANS VANISHING DOOR Product 


FOR SCHOOLS 


That Pays for Itself With 


FLOOR SPACE SAVED 


WARDROBES, Class E 


have Laminated Backs, Ends and Divisions, and with Evans 
Process Hollow Sanitary Door, hung on double pivoted arms, 
without guides, tracks or rollers, swing easily and _ silently. 
They cannot stick or bind. Made with or without Blackboards. 
Hardware can also be purchased separately. 


More than a Million hang their wraps 
in Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobes 


Trade Mark Catalog 
VANISHING DOOR “PICTURES THAT TALK”’ 
S. Reg. Sent on Request 


W. L. EVANS 


700 Block E Washington, Ind. 


January, 19 
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Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Wood 
Between Studding 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials used for similar 
building purposes because it does ‘‘a great work at little expense.” A 
house lined with Mineral Wool has an indestructible, fire-proof and 

Z, vermin-proof guard; it protects the entire household. In the winter 


time it keeps the cold air out, facilitating proper heating and economy 
in fuel. 


SSSA SSS 


In the summer it keeps the heat out. 


This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, acts as a 
deadener and muffles all sound. It is considered the best insulator ma- 
terial on the market, making it a perfect refrigerating machine. 


Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. If you are 


skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate. We can prove all claims. 
Write us today. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


280 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Section of Sound-Proof and Fire-Proof Partition 
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‘‘Giant Metal,’’ ‘‘Red Metal’’ and Steel 


i CHAINS 


<_| WNIT 


Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, Neb. 
F, W. and E. B. Clarke, Omaha, Neb., Architects 


24,000 Feet No. 0 ‘Giant Metal’ Sash Chain 
Furnished for This Building 


CATALOG AND CHAIN BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
See page 1191, Sweet’s Catalog 


The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ORIGINATORS OF SASH CHAINS 
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Architect, Howard Williams, Dayton, Ohio 


Hastings Rolup Screens Remain 
All Year in the Window 


“T wish to state that these screens are giving perfect 
satisfaction, and we are pleased with them in every 
way.’* This is the report we have received regard- 


ing the installation of HASTINGS ROLUP Screens 


in the home shown above. 


With HASTINGS ROLUP Screens the yearly 
installation and removal annoyance is eliminated. 
A mere movement like the raising or lowering of 
a window shade is substituted. 


A specially designed roller fits into a small metal 
box at the head into which the screen rolls. In- 
conspicuous guide rails come down on the window 
stops. The box and guide rails are finished to 
match the trim, making a HASTINGS ROLUP 
Screen practically invisible. In taking the photo- 
graph of this interior it was necessary to raise two 


of the screens in order to indicate clearly that 
they are a part of each window unit. 


They cover the entire opening, will not buckle, 
bulge or fly up, and w#//] not pull out at the sides, 
for special Hastings locking devices hold them in 
the guide rails. Flexible metal ribbons form a pro- 
tecting selvage for the screen cloth and bear all 
the strain when screen is rolled up and down. The 
screen cloth is made of Monel Metal, which is rust 
proof and is so flexible it wi// not harden and crack 
from continuous rolling. 


HASTINGS ROLUP Screens offer a solution 
to the problem of satisfactorily screening case- 
ment windows and are preferable for double-hung 
and other types of window. They can be installed 
in new or old construction — for Residences, Hos- 
pitals, Hotels, and wherever screens are needed. 


Write for detailed drawings, 
list of installations, etc. 


*Copy of this letter will be mailed to you on request 


ROLUP SCREEN COMPANY —410 E. 32nd St., New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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‘Proper 
SWIMMING POOL 
SILER ZATION 


demands — 
Complete sterilization of water in the entire 
pool, as well as at point of application. 
Reliability and constant operation. 
Low installation and operating costs. 


A method which kills all disease-bearing bac- 
teria regardless of the nature of the water. 


A method which sterilizes swimming pool 
water to the U. S. Government standard 
for drinking water. 


A method without complicated mechanism 
or working parts. 


The W &T process of Chlorination meets all 
these requirements—it is used by over 200 swim- 
ming pools—and by over 4000 cities and towns 
to sterilize the entire water supply. 


Write for our Booklet-— 


“Pure Water for Swimming Pools” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
PITTSBURG KNOXVILLE DALLAS 

MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO, CAN, 


Why a double set of 
Spring Guard Gates? 


T sometimes happens that the sidewalk open- 
ing is so arranged that the doors open toward 
the building'and curb. This leaves two sides to 
be protectedjinstead of the building wall acting 
as a protection for one of the sides. 

With G&G ash removal equipment, sidewalk 
openings like this can be completely and prop- 
erly safeguarded by using a double set of G&G 
Spring Guard Gates. The illustration shows 
just how this is done. 

This same arrangement can be used to advan- 
tage when the sidewalk opening is located away 
from the building, say near the curb. 

Safety first! But with G&G ash removal 
equipment there is no sacrifice of operating 
efficiency to insure this extra degree of safety. 


HULOUUOOE WUREDUDAOOGGEL OODSORDDGOUGL GUDURCUSSGEGHD GDENOUUGOORELT AAUUVCCOTOEHD GNDADHORAAGEAAD GOQUNNEOUAGRNOG CUGUREDOOUONGIOG COUUUDENCOUORE UnEOsDDOnIIOGN connceOnucaeON COGOUROOItNE) sieaneguogeans careonnuoant 


LTT OTT 


\ Show Your Work \\ 
M At Its Best X\ 


iY ‘‘Renderings’”’ are hand- WM 
X{ somer on WHATMAN than \\ 
on any other drawing paper, 
)} both because of the superior \}} 


Wy surface afforded for the artist’s 1 


work and because of the rich 
() 
\\ appearance of the paper itself. \ 


For Scale Drawings and Specifica- 
tions see Sweet’s, pages 2007-2015, 
or G&G October, 1921, Catalog 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
554 West Broadway 5 New York 


\ oo WHATMAN { 


My Genuine Hand-Made Wu 


My Drawing Papers M0 
) 

(\( Send for handy sample book of sizes, surfaces and \ 

WMI weights—free to artists, architects and engineers uit 

WY ) 

REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. oe () Hy; REEVE ANGEL & CO. Wi 
Telescopic Hoist H)), Incorporated )), 

ith Automatic Stop ravity Lowering Device ‘ 
> ae) 7-11 Spruce Street New York City 


WH 
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Standard Electric Time 


Makes every minute count 


Diagram of School Equipment 
including Fire Alarm 


ee ee R ECTIFIER Ve 


%HIOVA.C, 


TO MAKE YOUR SCHOOL 


PLANS COMPLETE 


apy make your school or college plans 
efficiently modern, the “Standard’”’ 
Electric System should be included. 
Sixty per cent of all schools having elec- 
tric systems are Standard equipped. 
The system consists of Master Clocks, 
Secondary Clocks, Program Clocks and 
Signals, together with a Complete Bat- 
tery Equipment. 


The Master Clock operates and syn- 
chronizes any number of Secondary 
Clocks, Program Clocks, Time Record- 
ers, Stamps or other Time-Keeping 
Apparatus. 


The Program Clock automatically con- 
trols the signals on predetermined sched- 
ule. Any number of Signals—bells, 
buzzers, horns, etc.— may be simply con- 
trolled. This, with complete Battery 
Equipment, furnishes a tried and true 
system 


—that gives pupils and teachers the 
benefit of “time that never forgets,” in- 
creases the teacher’s efficiency and en- 
courages methodical work by making 
punctuality certain. We are 38 years 
young and are the only concern that 
manufactures electric time systems ex- 
clusively. 


Send for list of installations in your vicinity 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
Springfield, Mass. ee 


Branches 


261 Franklin St. 
Boston 


50 Church St. 461 Market St. 1361 Monadnock Bldg. 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FREE SERVICE TO ARCHITECTS 


SranparD Exuecrric Time Co., 


Gentlemen: Please prepare and submit to me without charge complete specifications, wiring diagram and estimate 
covering installations of electric time systems according to the rough floor plans showing approximate dimensions and 
data herewith attached. It is understood that this service is rendered gratis whether Standard equipment is eventu- 


ally purchased or not. 


448 Brown-Marx Bldg. 421 1st Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Birmingham, Ala. Columbus 
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Home of a 
Frank H. Woods 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Paul Hyland 
Architect 
Chicago, Ill. 


Be Prepared 


Vien can easily write specifications for an 
Se Meas Tene electric light, water supply or sewage dis- 

C. H, Johnson, St. Paul \Minn., Architect posal system if you have our 46-page bulletin 
Rochester Electric Co., Rochester, Minn., Electrical Contractors entitled “Specifications” in your files. It gives 
you full information and data regarding the 150 
styles and sizes of Kewanee Light and Water 
Supply Systems and simplified instructions for 
selecting the proper one for your client no 
matter what his requirements. Your copy of 
“Specifications” is waiting. Send for it today. 


Signaling and Protective GKEWANEE® 


PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY 
Systems 


For Hospitals, Industrial Buildings, 
Hotels, Schools, Factories, etc. 


442 S. Franklin Street Kewanee, Illinois 


LE EE ee 
St. Mary's Hospital, Rochester, Minn., is the home of the Wit ntaneuMOniaeMenretemm sent nH TM | 
world’s foremost surgeons, the Mayo Brothers. 

DS == 

The famous Holtzer-Cabot signal systems were specified ~aS = = i 
for St. Mary's Hospital. SS _> => FB 
The plans from which St. Mary's Hospital was _ built _——4 = S = 
are the result of thirty-three years’ invaluable experience # 2 a 
in hospital work. a = 


Holtzer-Cabot electric signal and fire alarm systems are 


the result of over forty years’ concentrated study of these | a = bod one Fass 
important factors in hospital equipment. Industrial Agricultural Municipal 


In the hospital where these famous surgeons carry on Residential 
their wonderful work every particle of equipment is as near 

perfection as possible. That is why Holtzer-Cabot systems 

were specified and installed. 


Holtzer-Cabot electrical signal systems have proved their 


unexcelled worth in the leading hospitals, schools, indus- 
trial and public buildings throughout the length and A type for every 
breadth of this continent. service 


Architects and engineers are invited to write for two brochures entitled, 
“Signal Systems for Hospitals” and ‘Signal Systems for Schools,” which 
give detailed information of the various types of signal and alarm systems 


made by the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. Bulletins on request 


(Write us today) 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Ry eG TATE THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Home Office and Factory: 125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Offices ——— S= —_— = ‘ 
Chicago, Ill.. 6161-65 So. State St. Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. AZ LE= = a = 
New York, N.Y., 101 Park Ave. Philadelphia, Pa., 807 Otis Bldg. = — Ss 3S BS = 
Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Bldg. a S = 2B SE Ss 3 
San Francisco, Calif., 408 Claus Spreckels Bldg. a = — ES = 
Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. = => == A = — = 
Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metropolitan Life Bldg. = sd NF aS SS 
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Gold and 
Silver Star 


SWITCHES 


When the buyer wants the best’ 


Ten years of experiment went into 
the design of this new “H & H”’ 
line—the biggest achievement ever 
produced in high - grade push- 
button switches. Only the best 
material, and plenty of it, used 


in every part. Perfected produc- 
tion methods assure the quality 
of every switch. In appearance, 
operation and durability these 
switches warrant your enthusias- 
tic endorsement. 


Each of these switches is distinguished by 
a star set in the face of the “current on” 
button. “Gold Star’ Switches are marked 
with a 14 carat gold star. “Silver Star” 
Switches have an Undark star which 
makes the “on” button visible night or day. 


Push button. Composi- 
tion “H &H” initials on, 
“off” button. UniqueStar 
set in “on” button. But- 
tons very finely finished. 


Dust cap. Substantial 
Composition. Close fit- 
ting. Protects mecha- 
nism from dirt and me- 
chanical injury. 


Heavy brass. 
Insulated from 
all live parts by 
composition and 
liberal air gaps. 


Composition base. Moisture 
proof. One piece. Won't 
break. Substantial. Neat. 


The Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing Company; Hartford, Conn. 


0420-13 
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Rubber Covered Wires and Cables 


National Electrical Code Standard 


FOR FOR 
FACTORIES AND . SCHOOLS AND 
OFFICE BUILDINGS PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Complete detail specifications for your files upon request. 
Ask for Simcore Specifications No. 2053. 


0 
AIMCORE= SIMPLEX WARE & CAB re =SIMCORE= 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 9 
15 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 


612 HOWARD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


A 


ip) 


sisi 
Sy 


2 ® Our distinctive designs harmonize with the lines of the building, whether it 
A Quarter Turn of the Wrist Opens isa town house, suburban home, country estate, bungalow or other property. 
C hi ‘ J Book of Designs “B” sent upon request 
or loses t 1S alve We also manufacture grilles, balconies, partition railings, folding gates and 
A P es ib; Ly , miscellaneous iron and wire work. 
A Packing Lock Stem, with Ground Shoulder seating Architects’ Designs carefully executed in 
in bonnet, insures a Tight Valve that Stays Tight. strict accordance with their specifications 


Send for Catalogue showing why 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 
96 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. THe TEWART lon ORKS Gupany 


Fisher Building, Chicago, Illinois INCORPORATED 


CincINNAT!, OHIO. U.S.A. 
“The Worlds Greatest Iron Fence Builders 
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Send for 
Sample— 
FREE 


Locate Convenience 
Outlets—Anywhere 


With OVALFLEX, you can now locate convenience outlets 
anywhere—on inside partitions or outside walls, because: 
OVALFLEX—an armored cable flat in shape 
and extremely flexible—can be laid directly on 
the surface of brick, tile or concrete walls, with- 
out cutting or grooving the basic materials, and 
covered with the usual thickness of plaster. 
In many other ways OVALFLEX is meeting the require- 
ments of intricate wiring jobs that cannot be accomplished by 
the ordinary round armored cable. 
Our Bulletin No. 800, which describes and illustrates this re- 
markable product, will be sent on request. 


National Metal Molding Company 
1330 FULTON BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Represented in All Principal Cities 
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Throw the Switch in the Dark! 


O the uninitiated a switchboard has 

always been a thing of danger and 
mystery. No one would think of groping 
for a switch in the dark. 


Sprague Safety Type Panel Boards are 
constructed so that no current-carrying 
parts are exposed; a main switch tells at ; 
We will gladly a glance whether the current is ON or Sprasye 
wend usr Bailletin S OFF. These features, coupled with the Safety 
refined appearance of the panel and 

cabinet, account for the widespread 

popularity they have attained among 

those who are particular in their choice 

of equipment. 


Sprague Safety Type Panel Boards have 
been chosen for many of New York’s lead- 
ing residences and commercial buildings. 


Pacific Coast 


Branch Offices 
: Representatives 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 


Le Me Main Offices Branch Offices 
PHILADELPHIA 9027 W.547 St. New York In Principal Cities 


PITTSBURGH 
ST, LOUIS 


LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
SPOKANE 
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PATENTED AND TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


for Better Illumination 


Interesting view of Electric Equipment Co.’s 
Showroom looking towards Hanan Road, Shang- 
hai, China, showing modern arrangement 


Handsomely decorated ceiling band of heavy gauge 
brass finished in old gold. Reflector plane of Armco Iron 
porcelain enameled; ornamental design on outer edge 
in old ivory. Special white glass bowl beautifully etched 


—in Shanghai, China 


Library of Government Institute of Technology, RASCOLITE is not only the largest selling lighting fixture in the world 


hai, China, lighted th hout by Brascolit : é d : 
eet ee tee throughout by Ba but is today being sold in almost every country in the world. 


The Electric Equipment Co. of Shanghai, China, one of Brascolite’s leading 
distributors in the Far East, is typical of Brascolite’s world-wide service. 
Many of the large commercial houses and leading institutions of Shanghai 
are Brascolited throughout. 


The chief reasons for Brascolite’s tremendous success are its high efficiency, its 
proved economy and its wide adaptability to every lighting need. Wherever 
electricity is used, Brascolite naturally follows as the ideal light for every 
purpose. 


Eighty per cent of the light rays are reflected directly to the working plane—a 
softly diffused clear white light that affords the maximum of eye health and 


an comfort. 
Robert Dollar Building, Shanghai, China. Bras- 

___ golites used by cee aaa é Every architect will find much helpful information in the series of Architec- 
tsae lag pb nate om United States | Rubber ts tural booklets on Banks and Office Buildings, Hospitals, Schools, Colleges, 
ee oreien Insur- Aa Pres e Y. M. C. A. Buildings and Commercial Service which we have recently com- 
American Chamber of Commerce piled. All are of standard size for filing and will be sent free on request. 


Our Designing and Engineering Departments are at your service for any spe- 
cial requirements at any time—anywhere—without charge or obligation. 


The Brascolite Company - St. Louis, U.S.A. 
Division of the St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) : 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans 
Great Northern Telegraph Company Building, New York Omaha 


Shanghai, China, Brascolited throughout Canadian Distributor: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


“Sixty-five different businesses enter into my daily 
work,” said an architect recently. “I cannot specialize 
in more than one—ARCHITECTURE.”’ 


Westinghouse has developed Safety Panel Board and 
Safety Switch specialists, whose duties, in brief, are 
(1) to give specialized, reliable information on all switch, 
panel board and fuse panel problems; (2) to provide lit- 
erature on the subject, and (3) to present Standard 
Specifications. 


“Cash in” on this opportunity for free, specialized 


Ak T Safety Panel Board e . 

—Bead-Front; Thirty Am- switch counsel. See the nearest Westinghouse dealer or 
pere; Heavy-Duty, Tum- ° 

bler Switches in Branches. write to the address below. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Westinghouse 
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Ymy A@lorampds—a Patented System of Building Design involving a combination of ramps with staggered floors 


More Business Awaits 


the Architect 
Who Specifies 


dAimy Moloramps 


Throughout the country a tremendous public garage build- 
ing boom is predicted: 


Because investors realize that garages offer unusual returns, 
if carefully located, economically laid out and properly 
managed—and the time is particularly opportune, because 
there is an acute need for car-housing facilities everywhere. 


You have watched the growth of the d’Humy Motoramp System and, 
therefore, you will appreciate knowing that our extensive experience is 
yours for the asking, without any obligation, to aid you in producing 
a garage building so ideally economical and convenient that other 
buildings of this character will be entrusted to you as a matter of 
course. 


Prepare for this boom by asking for the bulletins on garage design 
which we are issuing. Meanwhile: 


Let us advise with you concerning the garage plan on which you are 
now working. We specialize in this one field and therefore can be of 
definite assistance in evolving the best possible layout. We shall be 
glad to prepare a miniature sketch plan entirely without obligation. 


Or if plans are completed ask us to prepare miniature sketch plans, 
anyhow. You most certainly want the building to be as perfect as 
possible, and it is a fact that in several instances the decision to 
adopt d’Humy Motoramps has been made after excavating had begun. 


RAMP BUILDINGS CORPORATION 
115 Broad Street, New York 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


A building equipped with d’Humy Motoramps accommodates the maximum number of 
cars, gives the lowest building cost per car, and produces the highest return on the investment 
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Southern Pacific Lines’ Paint Shop, Houston, Texas, roofed for permanence with Federal 
Interlocking Tile and flooded with daylight through the use of Federal Glass Tile 


Why put temporary roofs on 


permanent buildings? 


OOFS are constantly repaired or 

replaced on buildings that are 
otherwise as sound as the day they 
were built. And every dollar spent for 
replacing these destructible roofs is 
an unanswerable argument for the 
economy of Federal Cement Tile — 
“the indestructible roof.”’ 


Thousands of Federal Roofs are 


proving this in every part of the 
industrial world. As Federal Roofs 
grow older—as they outlast roofs 


HAMMOND, INDIANA. 


FOR FLAT and PITCHED SURFACES 
; del Laid and Guaranteed hy . 


¥~ 10 S. DEARBORN ST 
CHICAGO 


Works 


that were supposed to be permanent — 
it becomes still more evident that 
there is only one form of roof that is 
permanent in the purest sense of the 
word. 


Realization of this basic fact has led 
hundreds of the landmarks of industry 
to standardize on Federal. In this 
fireproof, acidproof, fumeproof roof 
these great firms have found a 
measure of ultimate saving that 
makes Federal Cement Tile the most 
economical roof in existence. 


ee 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Why these Architects 
specified PEELLE Freight 
Elevator Doors 


HEN the architects wrote 

the specifications for the 
American Chicle Company 
Building, the name PEELLE was 
specified for Freight Elevator 
Doors. Why? Because they 
believed Prrtre Doors represent- 
ed the highest advance in freight 
elevator door construction. 


Building 

Ballinger & Perrot, 
Architects 

| Turner Construction 


Co., Builders 


Prette Doors are built to last, 
to do their duty efhciently and 
economically. Their simple, 
counterbalanced, vertical oper- 
ation speeds up trucking by per- 
mitting full clearance for loading 
and unloading. Their truckable 
feature saves breakage by bridg- 
ing the gap from floor to eleva- 
tor. They are fireproof and 
guard against accidents. They 
are underwriters’ labelled. 


If you have a freight elevator 
door problem, let PEELLE solve it. 


0A a THE PEEL LEPE*GOMPANY 
RCHITECTS will be 


Brooklyn . 4 + New York 
ladl t th 

Pelle eae ean af Boston + Cleveland + Philadelphia 
it, without obligation. + + + and 12 other cities . ; ; 


PEELLE resis DOORS 


Counterbalanced-Truckable 
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Floors of 


[ASBES TONE] 
GUARANTEED PRODUCT 


TRADE MARK 


Asbestone 
, Composition 
Asheecan rior Throughout F loorin g 


“The Floor You Like to Walk On” 


The recognized standing of ASBESTONE Flooring as the world’s best interior flooring has been achieved through appreciation 
of the fact that ASBESTONE quality and service are beyond question 


Hoi. HdH1H 9-H Oo APF\ | dV 


FLOORS ARE THE MOST USED AND ABUSED PORTION OF ANY BUILDING 
Therefore, specify ASBESTONE and secure best results. All Installations Guaranteed 


Prices, samples and full particulars free on application 


Franklyn R. Muller & Co. “ores vinnirciecc” 108 Madison St., Waukegan, IIl. 


SS W_0 | nw wy 9] 1KVVH’]:1 99 9 9yqy i AAA AANA’ }yyddGH4»}9 }dEGBK.] daygyDD i". 
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The Best Safe Walking Surfaces 
W facture two distinct types 
All-Around Floor of Safety Treads; the lead. Aled 
a ww ED tread, figure is and the anti-slip 


. metal tread, figures 2 and 3. 


ORING Both provide absolutely safe travel 
THE Mastic Floor sirtaces! 


Durable Good Looking Noiseless 


Warm Resilient Sanitary 


You'll find it good business to specify T-M-B Floor- 
ing in the buildings you are planning. You can depend 
upon it tomeet all qualifications of a thoroughly high- 
grade, serviceable floor. 
T-M-B Flooring, laid on new or old floors of cement, 
wood, composition, etc., will never crack, wrinkle or 
loosen. It successfully withstands excessive wear. mo : 
Always is clean and sanitary. Corrugated type with lip nosing 
Its resilient texture makes it restful and quiet under- 
foot. It is warm and non-slippery. There are no 
seams or joints to mar its attractive appearance. Made és 
in three pleasing colors. Universal Safety Tread Co. 
You will find T-M-B Flooring unequaled for offices, 
schools, corridors, stair treads, and wherever super- 40 Court Sts Boston, Mass. 


floor service is required. 


ian W, Waniseee act ana anes UNIVERSAL 


Write Dept. 2 for full information 
SAFETY TREADS 


Send for catalog and sample cross sections 
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A High Grade Heavy Service Flooring 


Over sleepers embedded in the slab—A Bloxonend instal- 
lation in the C., R. I. & P. Freight House, Little Rock, Ark. 


FOR FOR 
Factories Industrial Schools 
Warehouses Gymnasiums 


Railroad stations 
Textile mills 
Elevator platforms 
Bakeries 

Freight houses 


Shipping rooms 
Loading platforms 
Shops 

Printing plants 
Scale platforms 


Over concrete without embedding 
sleepers—lInstalling 17,000 sq. ft. of 
Bloxonend by our lateral nailing 
method in the Ferro Machine & 
Foundry Co., Cleveland. 


Over wood subfloor — Laying 
23,000 sq. ft. of Bloxonend in the 
plant of the Silk Finishing Co. of 
America, New York City. 


While not a parquetry flooring in any sense, 
because of its bright, clean and attractive 
appearance, Bloxonend is particularly 
adapted to the flooring of vocational depart- 
ments, gymnasiums and similar locations. 


With the end grain of the selected Southern pine blocks presented to wear, 
Bloxonend flooring is practically everlasting, and because of its composite 
form and the joining of each perfectly ‘“‘milled’’ section with splines and 
nails as laid, it forms a surface that remains smooth always. Bloxonend is 
being specified extensively by architects in every part of the country and 
has been adopted by hundreds of the leading industrial plants as standard 
heavy service flooring. 


Write nearest office for Architectural Specifications and a copy of Booklet ‘‘B”’ 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company 


Chicago: 332 South Michigan Ave. R.A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. New York: 501 Fifth Ave. 
Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. a Boston: 312 Broad Exchange 


BLOXONEND 


Lays Smooth—Stays Smooth 
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CAPA GI 


In Relation to 


Large Glass Enclosures 


sles large things after all are but a multiplying of 
the small ones. If, therefore, a concern does well the 
small things, the larger ones become only a case of 
capacity. 


But capacity means so much more than mere facilities. 
It means vision, with the ability to grasp and execute 
proportionately. 


A score of years ago we built the Bronx Park Botanical 
Conservatories which in size are not exceeded even by 
those in Kew Gardens, England. Ten years afterwards 
we were the contractors on that huge grouping of glass 
houses at the St. Louis Botanical Gardens, which in their 
classic treatment have prompted so much admiration. 
Somewhat recently we completed the glass roof on The 
Dupont Temple to Horticulture at Longwood, Kenneth 
Square, Pennsylvania, which is shown above. 


Such are a few of the proofs that this firm has capacity. 


Hitchings a Gmpany 


Greenhouse and Conservatory Builders 
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—— » ~ * 
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New York Rochester ¥ 
101 Park Avenue Commerce Building ; 
Philadelphia Boston (9) 


Empire Building 294 Washington Street 
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Long-Bell Lumber 
Su 


Home Construction Costs 


if ONG-BELL trade- marked lumber 


Is put into construction with a 

minimum of labor—planing, saw- 

ing and sorting; with a minimum 
of waste in time and materials—and time 
and lumber in any job represent movey. 


Lonc-Bett lumber is surfaced four sides. 
It has unusual care in trimming. 


It comes full length—uniform in width and 
thickness in all surfaced stock. 


It shows uniform seasoning in both kiln and 
air-dried stock. 


It is uniform in quality through the pile. 


Lower grades have had the same care as 
upper grades. 


Tongued and grooved stocks fit snugly. 


The [enc RelLt Lumber Company 


R.A.LONG BUILDING Lumbermen since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Long-Bell lumber may be identified 
by the Long-Bell trade-mark on 
the end of every board. 
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UNI\ 


“LIVE OUTDOQRS-INDOORS® 
(tTrave YW mark) 


Classroom showing Univent installation 
Phantom view 


Fresh Heated 
Air from the Window 


Your ideal of perfect ventilation is all the fresh 
air you want, when you wantit, where you want it. 


Your ideal is realized perfectly in the Univent 
—because in principle it is as simple and more 
positive than opening a window—but without 
the cold and dangerous draft. 


The Univent system is designed on a unit basis. 
Each separate room is heated and ventilated by 
its own individual Univent. 


There are no uncleanable ducts or flues. Each 
Univent draws fresh air directly from outdoors, 
heats it and thoroughly diffuses it throughout 
the room. Wind or weather makes no difference 
in the operation of the noiseless Univent sys- 
tem. It is positive. 


Tests have proven that good ventilation in 
schools increases mental alertness of pupils and 
teachers 33144 % and decreases sick leave 50%. 


Univent installation cuts down building costs and 
saves space because no ducts are necessary. For 
the same reason Univent air is purer than air 
traveling through long, dust-laden ducts. The 
Univent is designed for schools and all buildings 
where mechanical ventilation is necessary. 


Having determined upon a Univent System the 
Architect can prepare his preliminary sketches 
without further thought to heating and venti- 
lating, knowing that he will not have to tear 
down his building toinstall it, or be handicapped 
in meeting his estimate cost by addition of space 
or expensive construction. 


Send for acopy of our72-page Architects and Engi- 
neers’ edition ‘‘ Univent Ventilation”’ or, better still 
af vou havea ventilation problem, send us sketches 
or blue prints and let us make spectfic recommenda- 
tions and estimate of cost. No obligations. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
Dept. B, Moline, Illinois 


ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, UNION HILL, N. J. 
HAS COMPLETE UNIVENT INSTALLATION 
Joseph Lugosch, Architect, Union Hill, N. J. 


January, 1923 


The NEW 
WINDERMERE 


\\ 


Rapp & Rapp, Architects 
M. J. Corboy Co., Plumbing Contractors 


Equipped with 


HESS SNOW-WHITE STEEL 


MEDICINE CABINETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1216 Tacoma Building, Chicago 
Sweet’s Catalogue, page 1638 


QI 
For steam or 
vapor systems 


: vit hot alr Ge ¥ 
ot water systems 
For 


Every 


Type 
Heating 
Plant 


Side View 


Fire Pot Generator 


Specify the Excelso Water Heater 
Supplies HOT WATER without Gas Bills 


During Heating Season 


The Excelso Water Heater for steam or vapor heating sys- 
tems—Generator for hot water and hotair heating systems— 
will furnish abundant hot water without gas, electricity or 
separate fire. 


Guaranteed absolutely on a money back basis. 


Sold and endorsed by all the leading boiler manufacturers ; 
also plumbing and heating jobbers everywhere. 


Write for details. 
SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEET’S 


EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS, 206 Excelso,Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


FXCELSO WATER 


Sold by All Plumbers and Steamfitters 


HEATERS 


TOT OTTTT 
————$>$<$<— 
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The Architect and this Company 


rca IS company does not attempt merely to in- 
Y<—S®|| ducethearchitect. It intends only toinform 
ks = him. And when we say such things as that 
the valves used in The Johnson Pneumatic 

System of Temperature Regulation are guaranteed for 
ten years, perfect performance is presented as a fact, not 
a promise. There are numerous similar Johnson cer- 
tainties which are making automatic temperature regu- 
lation utterly successful now: in institutions, public 
buildings and large residences. No building today is 
complete unless The Johnson Pneumatic System of 
Temperature Regulation is included. This company 
has brought automatic temperature regulation to that 
point of deserving universal installation. And, under- 
stand, these statements are made to inform, not merely 
to induce; moreso urging every architect’s considera- 
tion. 4 4 4 BY 4 4 4 4 4 


Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
TWENTY-SIX BRANCHES. UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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SPENCER 
CENTRAL 
CLEANING 
SY Saab Vis 


Masonic Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 
H. P. Knowles, Architect 


4p sanitary cleaning system which 
permits cleaning without scatter- 
ing dust and dirt in the air is of vital 
importance for hospitals. 


The Spencer system offers advantages 
that cannot be found in any other 
method of cleaning. 


Your request will bring booklet and 
complete information without obliga- 
tion on your part. 


The Spencer Turbine Company Manchester Memorial Hospital, Manchester, Conn. 
Hartford, Connecticut Smith & Bassette, Architects 


Architectural Details from 
me Westminster Abbey and 
Wg St. Margaret’s Church 


By ALBERT EDWARD BULLOCK, A.R.I.B.A. 


PORTFOLIO of 82 phototypes of 


architectural details and of renais- 


sance and later renaissance monuments, 


cartouches, and cenotaphs, many of which, 
Showing installation |i) Ve 4 3 - z 

of swinging type of Pz 7S) particularly those of the Georgian period, 
Varnum Engines — 

cover plate removed. 


possess a high value as suggestions for 


ARNUM Door Engines are now used by all but one present-day war memorials. 
of the Los Angeles Banks. They are used for the 
opening, closing and locking of grille doors and gates 1 yah 

of safety deposit vaults. They operate silently and surely 1274 x 1574 ins. 

upon the momentary depression of an electric button. They 

add considerably to banking serviceand assure greater safety. Price $22 postpaid 

Varnum Door Engines are also in use on the Gateways $22 postp 
of Country Estates and the Garage Doors of City Homes. 
Their utility is inestimable. Send for the Varnum Catalogue 3 


and blue prints. 
VARNUM DOOR ENGINE Co ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
} 142 Berkeley Street, Boston ; 


949 West 16th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
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First Presbyterian Church H. L. Larzelere 


Kelsey Health Heat 
For Churches and Public Buildings 


HE church above illustrated is heated by a with a common warm air chamber, so that only 

battery of four No. 30 Kelsey Warm Air Gen- as many units may be operated as weather condi- 
erators, with square metal housing, Multivane _ tions necessitate. The warm air, constantly chang- 
fan, electric motor and air filter. The air in the ing, is kept fresh and pure, while the automatic 
building is completely changed every ten minutes. humidifier supplies the moisture necessary for 
Another church in the same city, the First Metho- _ health and comfort. 
dist, has just ordered a similar 
installation of Kelsey Warm Air 
Generators, based on the emi- 
nently satisfactory records of the 
heating and ventilating systems 
at the First Presbyterian Church. 


The mechanical fan or blower sys- 
tem may be operated in summer 
as a cooling and ventilating sys- 
tem, keeping the air in constant 
circulation. 


Ae! Our Engineering Department of- 
The Kelsey System provides ideal fers the architect the fullest co- 
heating equipment for churches operation, furnishing detailed 


and public buildings. The Gen- plansandspecifications, which will 


erators are arranged in batteries, insure satisfactory installation. 


Send for “Kelsey Systems of Heating and Ventilation, Gravity 
and Mechanical,” and any other information you desire 


NEW YORK OFFICE HE Ke > E. BOSTON (9) OFFICE 


pea WARM AIR GENERATOR 405-F P. O. Sq. Bldg. 
‘orner 46th Street 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


251 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Trade Mark 
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(CARAGE 


—- KALAMAZOO 
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Clarage Fan System for ventilating and 
heating in the paper box mill, Eddy 


Paper Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 


Architects and Engineers 
Billingham & Cobb, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Better fans—better men 


HAT steam is to an engine, air 
is to a man. 


A steam engine with half enough steam 
— impossible! 


A man with half enough air— common! 


Without considering the humanitarian 
side, viewed merely from a standpoint of 
dollars and cents, a high priced man de- 
prived of good air and good ventilation 
is, like an under supplied engine, a bad 
investment. 


Adequate ventilation is simply a matter 
of choosing the correct type of the right 
equipment. Consistently excellent service 
records in hundreds of America’s ar- 
chitectural landmarks have shown that 


there is no more dependable fan or ven- 
tilating equipment than that bearing the 
established name, Clarage. 


Clarage engineers, backed by unsurpassed 
experience in ventilating problems, are 
constantly cooperating with architects 
and engineers. They are helping architects 
to specify equipment that will make the 
finished job a credit to their ability. 


Ask for complete information about 
Clarage Fans, Ventilating Equipment 
and Humidifying Systems. Or interview 
a representative of the Clarage engineer- 
ing staff and become acquainted with 
the valuable service offered by this 
organization. 


Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Branches in Principal Cities 


January, 1923 


Muitibiade Fans 


January, 1923 


Would you O. K. 
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a steam job without a Pefilator? 


THERE isn’t an architect any- 
where who would accept a steam 
boiler without the economy and 
efficiency of damper control. 


And yet some architects are put- 
ting their O. K. on hot-water 
boilers without damper control. 


The Arco Water Regulator is as 
necessary to the hot- 


ture of the water decreases, the 
drafts automatically open. The 
temperature rises until it reaches 
the desired point when the drafts 
close. 
There is nothing you can add toa 
hot-water heating system that 
will do so much toward making 
it operate as it should and the daily 
Saving of coal soon 


water boiler as the 
steam regulator is to 
the steam boiler. 


With it, the water in 
the system may be 
kept at any desired 
temperaturebetween 
100 and 220 degrees. 
When the tempera- 


RCO Junior Water Reg- 
ulator keeps the temper- 
ature in the hot-water supply 
boiler at any point desired be- 
tween 120° and 180°. It can 


be easily installed in any hot- 
water supply boiler—old or 
new—and it not only saves 
coal, but keeps the fire from 
burning out. 


pays for its cost. 


When you make Arco 
Water Regulator part 
of your specifications, 
(“boiler to be equipped 
with #800 Arco Water 
Regulator”), you are go- 
ing a long way towards 
insuring real comfort for 
your clients. 


You can get Arco Water Regulator from your jobber or from our nearest branch 


ARCO Water Regulator 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IpEAu Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


1807 Elmwood Avenue 


Dept. W-117 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sectional view, Fig. 106, Jenkins 
Standard Brass Globe Valve, 
fitted with Jenkins Renewable 
Disc. 
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They afford the PERMANENCE you desire 


Fig. 310. This is a brass 
globe valve with a brass wheel 
and can be supplied in pol- 
ished and nickel-plated finish. 


Jenkins Valves have _ strength — 
ample strength to stand the strains 
of expansion and contraction and 
lifting and settling of the piping. 
In every respect, Jenkins Valves are 
designed, made, tested, and guaran- 
teed for the severest service to which 
they may be subjected. 


They are valves that can be opened 
easily and closed tight—valves that 
do not leak. Briefly, they are valves 
of permanence, that go into service 
and stay — and for these reasons they 
prove the most economical. 


The sectional view shown above, of 
a Jenkins Standard Brass Globe 
Valve, will give you a good idea of 
the thorough and uniform distribu- 
tion of metal. There is no weakness 


at any point. Note the powerful and 
accurately threaded spindle; the fol- 
lower that compresses the bonnet 
packing; the perfect contact which 
the Jenkins disc makes on the seat; 
the ventilated non-heat malleable iron 
hand wheel, and the true threading at 
openings. 


Jenkins Valves are made for all re- 
quirements. And they afford the 
permanence you desire. Specify the 
genuine with the Jenkins Diamond 
and signature. 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago Montreal London 
Factories: Bridgeport, Conn.; 


Elizabeth, N.J.; Montreal, Can. 


January, 1923 
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Drop All Waste Here-Then Forget It 
a 


A Successful Means of Lowering 


Apartment Building Overhead 


¥Z N many of the finer apartment buildings erected during the past ten years the cost 
of disposing of garbage and waste is surprisingly low. This saving in operating 
expense is due to the foresight of architects and builders who, in planning these apart- 
ments, included the Kernerator— the modern system for the disposal of household refuse. 


The Kernerator consists of a brick incinerator built into the base of the chimney when 
the building is erected, and hopper doors located in the flue on the floors above. It 
takes care of all household refuse —rags, sweepings, wilted flowers, broken crockery, 
tin cans, garbage — without cost, for no commercial fuel is required. 


In apartments that are Kernerator equipped there is no expense for the removal of 
garbage and waste except for the time required to clean out ashes and tin cans every 
five or six weeks. There are no garbage cans and waste receptacles to be repaired or re- 
placed each year. The janitor does not have to collect refuse every day, thus saving a large 
part of the janitor’s time. And in addition to the economy factor, the Kernerator elimi- 
nates fouled dumb waiters or rear hall or back porch garbage cans and affords tenants 
added comfort and convenience. 


The Kernerator should be specified in the plans before construction begins 
For complete information, see page 2124, Sweet’s 1922 Catalog 


Kerner Incinerator Company 
1015 Chestnut Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


ERNERATOR 


Built-in-the-Chimney 


Reg. U. S. Patent Off. 
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FISH BRICK 


Pierce Arrow Service Building 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Griffin & Wynkoop, Architects Burke Brothers Construction Co., Contractors 


FISH BRICK was used for exterior walls 

of the Pierce Arrow Building at Long Island 

City. Our Factory No. | Full Range Rough 

Texture Gray and our Full Range Rough 

Texture Red were combined to produce 
wall surfaces of unusual beauty 


Samples and quotations supplied without obligation 


Fish Brick Sales Company 


Incorporated 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


Represented throughout the United States and Canada 


1923 Deiter GrlreGrhuouRAL 


January, 
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C, W. & Geo. L. Rapp, ARcHITECTS—CHICAGO 
This Magnificent Hotel now undercon- 
struction at the corner of 56th and Cornell, 


tape will be equipped with 500 Murphy 
eds 
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Another Tribute to 
Murphy Superiority! 


Snew Apartment Hotels are conceived and 

planned and built, it becomes more and 

more evident that Murphy In-A-Dor Beds are 
considered essential and standard equipment. 


Owners, Architects and Builders know 
them to be sturdy and dependable equipment; 
but the sinificant fact is that tenants, appre- 
ciating, their remarkable convenience, expect 
them. Wire or write for full information! 


THE MURPHY DOOR BED CO. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


CThe MURPHY 
IN -—-A-DOR BED 


There is only one “In-A-Dor’”’ Bed— 
“THE MURPHY” 


A Service 
Department for 
Your Convenience 


This department co-operates 
with architects and builders. 
This simplifies your lay-out 
problems and parallels your 
own purposes 

Write or wire for full in- 
formation. 


Branch Offices 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
469 5th Avenue, New York 
1534 Blake Street, Denver 
912 Kresge Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
205 O’Connor Street 
Ottawa, Can. 
Crocker Building, 
San Francisco 
Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Hoge Annex Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 
1140-42 Hanna Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
1021-23 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 
220 N. St. Paul Street 
Dallas, Texas 
204 Peach Tree Arcade 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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BOSTON, MASS + 49 FEDERAL ST 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENTS 


JAMESTOWN. NEW YORK 
* SALES OFFICES + 


PHOLSTERED furniture 
that combines super quality 
with luxurious comfort and ar- 


NEW YORK CITY + 101 park AVENUE | ! | tistic grace produced by makers 


of sixty-eight years’ standing. 
Charles P. Rogers & Co. 


St LOU! S ° MO -}- CHEMICAL BUILDING 16 East 33rd Street - New York 


CHICAGO. JLL + 458 G.wasuinaiton ct 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL ++‘HEARST BUILDING 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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; (= SMOKELESS 

5 AG AES a 

Pa OS BOILERS 

: FOR LARGE 
BUILDINGS 

: BURN SOFT COAL 

: SMOKELESSLY 

: UPER-SMOKELESS Boilers attain remarkable heating efficiency and operate 

: REPRESENTATIVES IN successfully with ai28 the Be gues of seed coal. 

= ATLANTA LOUISVILLE The Bunsen Burner Principle of mixing additional air (oxygen) with the combustible 

= BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS gases converts the heavy smoke into intensely hot, clean flames free from smoke and soot. 

= Boston Moos The economy and smokeless operation of SUPER-SMOKELESS Boilers have been 

- 4 demonstrated in thousands of installations and they are recommended wherever high 

= CEDAR Rapips NASHVILLE mise : peas : 

= CHICAGO New Vorr fuel costs, rigid smoke ordinances and fine buildings must be considered. 

= CINCINNATI OMAHA ’ 

= CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA Write for complete data 

= COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH 

| Desert. Lous UTICA HEATER COMPANY, Utica, N. Y. 

= INDIANAPOLIS WASHINGTON 218-220 West Kinzie St. 707 Union Building 5620 Grand Central Terminal 

= KNOXVILLE CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Reds, Browns 
Tans and 


Buffs 
Doric Stippled Brick: 


HE Dorics offer six unusual 
shades of buffs and tans, run- 
ning from a delicate buff with a 
slight pinkish cast, through olive 
buffs, golden tans and rich browns 
to deep purplish browns and black. 


Gothic Stippled Brick: 


HE Gothic stipples comprise 
five very desirable shades of 
rich browns and reds. They range 
from a dark brown or black, through 
lighter browns and reds to a won- 


derful old rose shade. 


Finely illustrated booklets describing 
_ these two types of Stippled Brick will 
be sent on request. Address Dept. 11. 
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The Double Purpose 
of Stipple Texture 


HE distinctive markings on the faces 

of Stippled Brick serve a double pur- 
pose. They give an original and inimitable 
character to the brick. And because of their 
shape, they act similarly to prism glass in 
softening and diffusing light, as is necessary 
to bring out the life and the true beauty of 
the brick colors. 


The slight incisions produce an ideal tex- 
ture; a surface not smooth enough to be 
monotonous, still not rough enough to be 

garish. Stippled Brick represent the happy 
aay expressive of good taste and 
refinement. 
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Western Brick Company 
Capacity One Hundred Million Annually 
Danville, Illinois 
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‘NATIONAL’ 


IMPROVED MATERIAL 


In addition to being made by processes 
Which make it exceptionally uniform 
and ideal for welding, the metal for 
‘“NATIONAL” Butt-weld Pipe is re- 
heated and drawn through the dies by 
men who are experts in the art of 
welding. 

These features, the most approved mill 
practice throughout, and especially de- 
signed welding and rolling equipment, 
result in a finished product that is 
soundly welded, clean and smooth — 
in general, an 


IMPROVED PIPE 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Sales Offices: Frick Building 
DISTRICT BALES OFFICES —$£—$_____ 
roit’ New Orleans New Vork SaltlakeCity Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Lovis St. Pag} 
TIVES: U.S. Steel Products Co. San Francisco Los Angeles Portiand Seattle 
PORT REPRESENTATIVES: U. 8. Steel Products Co, New York City 


Atlanta Boston Chicagc 
PACIFIC COAST 
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story from Sherry’s 


WENTY-FIVE years ago when Sherry’s 

Hotel was built it was one of the show 
places of the great Metropolis. It had the best 
of everything in its construction. Bridgeport 
Brass Pipe was used throughout for hot and 
cold water service. 

Changes in the times so affected the busi- 
ness of this world-famous restaurant, and the 
money value of the site on which it was located, 
that the building was sold to the Guaranty 
Trust Company, who remodeled it into its pres- 
ent form for banking purposes. 

During the remodeling, the pipe along with 


other constructional elements was carefully scru- 
tinized to determine whether or not it should 
be replaced. The Bridgeport Brass Pipe was 
found to be as good as new. The lengths that 
had been removed were reinstalled and the 
pipe built back into the remodeled structure. 


After more than 20 years of service Bridge- 
port Brass Pipe was as good as the main struc- 
tural elements of the building; it will last as 
long or longer. 


This is a story worth remembering when 
building plans are under consideration. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


REGU. S: PAT. OFF; 


Bridgeport Plunnrilemrredirass Pipe 


© ¢ you are at all interested in the 
if subject of water service piping, 
we shall be glad to send you a copy 
of our book, “Brass Pipe and Pip- 
ing.” It deals with corrosion, its the- 
ory and prevention; discusses the 


advantages and disadvantages of Name 
the various pipe metals, and gives Ki 
instructions for handling brass pipe, ae 
laying out installations and figuring Address 


costs. Copies are gratis on. request— 
use this coupon. 


2220-2-41 
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Itemized 
Cost of a 
Pipe System 


FLANGES, BOLTS,GASKETS, 
COVERING, HANGERS, SUPPORTS 


PIPE SYSTEem / 


|CFOTAL COST $25,000) 


eat Lae a | 
} $5000 
oh 


RAcOST 
PIPE e 
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How Big Investment 
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INSURED) BY USING SBYERS ‘PIPE |) VS 
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Values are 


destroyed by pipe corrosion 


One of the largest items of cost in a 
building or power plant, is the piping. 
Certainly it is also an item of greatest 
influence on cost of maintenance. Its re- 
lation to the investment value is therefore 
evident. 


If the pipe used is lacking in rust-resist- 
ance, record-breaking replacement costs 
must, sooner or later, be faced. 


Where piping is buried in walls and floors, 
the damage done to these is often greater 
than the cost of repairs to the pipe system 
itself. But even where the pipe is exposed 
and readily accessible, the cost of repairs 
and renewals is usually ten times greater 


than the initial cost of the pipe which 
caused the failure. 


Study the diagram! Note the usual items 
of cost in a pipesystem, and the small 
extra cost of Byers pipe. Note also the 
fact that Byers pipe, being made from 
rust-resisting, genuine wrought iron, 
practically doubles the life of the system. 

Byers Bulletin No. 38 contains Analyses of Items 

of Cost ina variety of pipe systems, with notes 


on reblacement costs and corrosive conditions. 
Sent Free on request. 


A.M.BYERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864 


Philadelphia 
Houston 


Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


New York Boston 
Chicago Tulsa 


BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


Look for the Name and Kar rolled in every length 
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*“ * Reading * on every length’’ 


Pipe for the World’s Largest 
Greenhouse— America’s Finest 
Homes and Imposing Buildings 


N the world’s largest greenhouse—at North Wales, Pennsylvania— 

eighteen miles of Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe distrib- 

utes the heat which makes 80,000 rose plants bloom as well in 
January as in June. And throughout the metal framework which 
supports this enormous glass structure Reading Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe is used wherever the danger of corrosion is greatest and the 
bearing strain is most severe. Yet despite the great amount of mois- 
ture, this Reading Pipe—which was installed in 1909—shows prac- 
tically no sign of corrosion. 


When you plan the building or remodeling of a home, theater, hospi- 
tal, hotel or office building specify Reading—the pipe that endures. 
Consider the inconvenience and expense of replastering, repapering 
or redecorating when concealed pipe corrodes. Think of the cost of 
the piping replacement itself, and remember that a siliceous slag con- 
tent gives Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe a life of service two 
to three times that of steel. 


A copy of our model specification will be mailed upon request. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


World’s Largest Makers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Baltimore Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh Fort Worth 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Los Angeles 


EADING 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


R 
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Not only on new lavatories 
but on those already installed 


Speakman Unit and Unit-Acto fixtures 
fit stock lavatories without special 
drilling. Valves have encased washers 
and can be easily re-washered from top 
of lavatory. 

This is the Unit Fixture; the Unit- 
Acto H2276 has the Speakman 
Acto Pop-up Waste in combination 
with single nozzle and supply 
valves. Both have solid china cross- 
arm handles, china escutcheons 
and raised nozzle. 112266 


The Unit and Unit-Acto are featured in 
our new folder, “In Running Water.” 
We’ll send a copy, also our catalog H 
with it, if you wish. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


Unit and Unitt--Acto 
LAVATORY FIXTURES 


January,'1923 


If This Catalog Had Only One Page— 


Kohler “Viceroy” Built-in Bath _ 
Recess Pattern 


Every piece of Kohler Enameled 
Plumbing Ware is exclusively distin- 
guished for (1) the beautiful, snowy 
whiteness of its durable enamel (2) 
the uniformity of this whiteness in 
every fixture (3) the name ‘“Kohler’” 
in dainty blue letters pee pues 
but permanently fused into the enamel 


KOH 


Iban GibreGTURAL! FORUM 


“Viceroy” 


If there were only one page in the new Kohler Catalog F and that 


page described and listed the Kohler “Viceroy” Built-in Bath in its 
various patterns and sizes, Catalog F would be an indispensable part of 
your working library. 


The Kohler “Viceroy” first established the modern style in built-in 
baths. Now it sets the standard for all other tubs of the built-in type. 
It is really the world’s most famous bathtub. Again and again it has 
been chosen for installation in the finest hotels, clubs, and homes in 
this country and abroad. There is no “‘or equal”’ for it. 


Yet the “Viceroy’’ Bath is only one item in the complete, well- 
rounded Kohler line. Catalog F is an exposition of the finest in enam- 
eled plumbing ware—finest in quality, finest in design—for every class 
of installation. 


The distribution of this important and valuable catalog is still incom- 
plete. If you have not yet received your copy you will confer a favor 
by notifying us on your business stationery. 


LER of KOHLE 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsir - Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
BRANCHES IN PaReieNoCelsaPAsU Catete leks s 
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ACRANE-EQUIPPED WASHROOM IN THE STANDARD OIL CO, BUILDING AT OMAHA, JOHN AND ALLEN MCDONALD, OMAHA, ARCHITECTS 


REFINEMENTS THAT APPEAL TO THE OWNER 


The refinements in Crane sanitation 
fixtures appeal to any owner. A Crane 
lavatory, for instance, is equipped with a 
large drain fixture, very convenient in 
use. This fixture, known as the Securo 
direct-lift waste, is simple in construction, 


having only two moving parts. It has 
little exposed metal to keep clean. Crane 
fixtures are produced to match, in beauty 
and endurance, the high quality of the 
Crane valves and fittings supplied for the 
piping of heating and sanitation systems. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL, CRANE-BENNETT, Ltp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CIE CRANE, PARIS 


Crane * Securo” Waste Fixture 


January, 1923 


January, 1923 
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An Old Hand’s Advice 


Anold plumber named Kerrigan 
once told me that he had advised his 
son, on taking over the business, 
always to use Clow Plumbing. 


“It saves time on the job,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘And time is money.”’ 


Take the porcelain urinals, illus- 
trated above. In the first place, after 
a rigid inspection for flaws, they 
are matched as to height and color. 


They then go to the assembly 
floor, where, armed with the archi- 
tect’s blue prints, skilled workmen 
set them up. 


The seam covers do not quite 
fit. But with an air chipping chisel, 
they are made to fit. When set up 
on the job there will be no unsightly 
gaps to be plastered up. 


All the fittings and trimmings 
are assembled. The whole thing is 
then taken down and shipped, with 
all parts marked, to the plumber 
who is to install it. 


The old man was right. Clow 
plumbing does save time on the job! 


CHAI LEIA 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Sales offices in the principal cities 


r/ 
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Y MMR -BALKE-COLLENDER SS 


AEC TI WHALE- BONE -[ TE A 


WLLL, 2 AHHH 


Eliminating maintenance expense 1S 
just as interesting to your client 
as fire-proofness. 


NO RE-FINISHING EVER NECESSARY ON 


Whale-Bone-Ite 


Toilet Seats 


See that heavy covering. No amount 


of cleansing or scrubbing will wear 
through it. 


It’s not what you pay—it’s the value 


you get for the amount you spend. 


No. 23-9—For Regular Bowls. 


Whale-Bone-Ite Provides life-long Sanitary Service 
at No Cost for Up-keep. 


Always looks the Quality Product it is. 


Universally ordered by Architects and Engineers who want 
The Best. 


Sold by 
Leading Plumbers and Jobbers everywhere. 


Aig — If you cannot secure locally, ask Seat Depart- 
ment of makers. 


For Extended Lip Bowls. (See Sweet’s for detail catalog.) 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


iiiililllilllil lll) THE RRUNSWICK-D ALKE-/OLLENDER (0 tivuuunaai 
I TAT TRE RRUN SWICK PALE" COLCENDER CQ iN NN 
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Detail showing 
application of 
Granada Roof Tile 


Varicolor Granada 


Roofing Tile 


EAUTY is enhanced, monotone is re- 
lieved, colorful life is added, by the use 
of Varicolor Granada Roofing Tile. 


Widely varying tastes, as well as the most elu- 
sive color schemes, may be followed with har- 
monious blending of diversified colors, ranging 
from the medium and dark shades of red to 
the rich purples, and from warm, golden hues 
to the metallic blue of gun metal. 


Durable—frreproof—a non-conductor of heat 
and cold. 


“Ohe Standard, of | Quality mn Clay Froducts™ 
L.A.Pressed Brick ©. 


Los Angeles, California 


-§.A- 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IpEAt Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street, Dept.T-11 
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For large buildings— 


low pressure boilers 


F THE HEATING PLANT for home, 
office or factory is important, for a 
hospital it is vital. 


The officials of the Glenville Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio, realized this when, in 
1921, they replaced their old worn-out 
heating plant with this IDEAL 79” Water 
Tube sectional boiler. 


Connected with 8300 feet of American 
Peerless Column and Wall Radiation, 
this single low pressure, heavy duty 
boiler warms every room of the original 
building and the new addition. A small 
tubular boiler supplies the sterilizing ap- 


NEW YORK 


The Glenville Hospital, Cleveland, O., where again has been proved that 
a low pressure, sectional boiler can furnish better warmth for less, This 
T-79-10 IDEAL Water Tube Boiler is connected with 8300 feet of radia- 
tion. Architect, Harlen E. Shimmin; Heating Engineers, Phegley & 
Szekely; Heating Contractors, Becker Heating & Ventilating Co. 


ERICAN|DEAL 


RADIATORS §BOILERS 


SAN’ A Rapiator . 1 
GOMPANY 


paratus, steam tables and laundry with 
high pressure steam. 


That the new plant is a great success 
is shown by the following statement re- 
ceived from the superintendent after the 
plant had been thoroughly tested:— 

“We find the boiler is satisfactory in every 
respect. Our Engineer seems to take a new 
pleasure in his work. We feel indebted to you.” 

There areso many interesting points of 
construction about the IDEAL 79" Water 
Tube Boiler that a booklet is necessary to 
present them fully. Your name on your 
letterhead sent to either address below 
will bring it. 


CHICAGO 


January, 1923 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Dept.T-11 
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General Motors Building BECAUSE of its plasticity Tiger 
ne 8 ee Finish works so smoothly that 
plasterers spread more in a day. 


This means not only uncommon- 
ly smooth, even wall surfaces, but 
greater area covered and conse- 
quently distinct economy realized. 


The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 


World’s Largest Producer of Lime 
Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND 


LHE 
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When You Want Information 
About Catalogs 
VERY day in the architect’s office 


the need for information about 

building materials and equipment 
comes up many times. The manufacturers 
have gone to great expense in describing 
their products in catalogs especially 
compiled for architects that will be 
convenient for you to file for quick 
reference. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM publishes 
each month a carefully classified list of 
these catalogs so that you may know at a 
glance what is available. 


Turn now to pages 75 to 84 of this issue 
and select those you need. Send us the 
list and we will see that you are supplied. 
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142 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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ENAMEL 


can do for any room in your house.” 


That sure, effective touch of skilled artistry changes a pit a gale if 

. . . . the makers 0. 
run-down structure into a beautiful residence; it trans- tend Ge 
forms a dingy room to a sunny, airy, restful one. tes Hoda a Mert ieaee 


Floor Varnish 


New Luxeberry Enamel works wonders in such a trans- 
formation. Its pure white gives the warmth and cheer 
demanded today; its soft, velvety lustre has nothing of 
the hard glare so tiring to the eyes in all earlier enamels; 
its permanence lends charm season after season. 


Luxeberry Enamel will assure the enduring beauty of 
rooms you plan. It lends a richness and warmth that 
appeals instantly and that deepens in attraction with 


BROWER: 


VARNISHES 
ENAM EUS — STAINS 


DETROIT WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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OW GooD FENCE 
STOPS Bic LEAKS 


The Idea Behind This Bulletin 


MHE REAL (ECONOMY sO RS TE Be WitLL PENCE DEPUAIN [ais 


Barriers 
one which the architect can well afford to consider. 
WHERE DOES THE EFFECTIVE PLANT AREA OF THE FACTORIES YOU DESIGN BE- 

GIN ? Only with the plant walls ? Or the minute you step on the plant property—with the proper first 

wall of the modern plant—the steel fence ? 

SEND FOR THE BULLETIN. Its message on the real value of good fencing will interest you. of Steel 


You never see broken arms on AFCO Fence. Their integral construction prevents it 


i { Ww hs 
American Fence Construction Co. R24 Si'R oy 


ences 
Collected Papers 


on Acoustics 


By WALLACE CLEMENT SABINE 


Late Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Harvard University 


The Brick Architecture 
of the Colonial Period in 
Maryland and Virginia 


By LEWIS A. COFFIN and ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


N invaluable work on the subject of 
acoustics, embodying the result of 


The admirable brick buildings of the 


colonial period in Virginia and Mary- 
land form the subject matter of this 
useful volume. Each of the houses 


concerned was visited and studied by 
the authors and they present photo- 
graphs and numerous full page draw- 
ings of exteriors and interiors, all 
carefully selected with a view to their 
practical, present day architectural 
value. 


One volume, 9% x 12 ins. 
Price $16.50 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


years of experiment and research by one of 
the foremost authorities. Elaborately illus- 
trated by means of diagrams and other cuts, 
the volume covers the governing of acoustic 


conditions in buildings of widely different 
classes such as_ theaters, music halls, 
churches and lecture rooms, besides that 
large class of buildings in which insulation of 
sound is necessary. The work is a summing 
up of what has been learned of the science of 
acoustics. 


279 pages, illustrated; 714 x 101% ins. 
Price $4 postpaid 


g 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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The Tremendous Possibilities 
of Protected Frame Construction 


S wonder has placed in the hands of architects a 


wonderful opportunity. It has developed and per- 
fected 


The Fire Resistive Frame House 
a structure which in point of safety-affording qualities 
approximates the costly so-called “fireproof building,” 
meets the nation-wide demand for “better” home build- 
ing yet utilizes all the economy, flexibility and beauty 
of wood. 


The method, vastly simple and non-patented, involves 
merely the covering of the wood structural members 
with steel lath and incombustible plaster, yet this new 


type of construction, after exhaustive tests by the 
HNO Sil rN Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Has Been Given a One Hour’s Fire Rating 


b The report of the tests and findings of the Under- 
4 writers’ Laboratories constitutes one of the most impor- 
| % tant documents ever placed within the reach of archi- 
i eh % tects—a book so valuable that you will not willingly 
i ij : mill > take up your 1923 work without this information. 
tl <a 


It is intended that every prominent architect in 
America should receive it. If your book has not reached 
you, drop usa line today. 


SSE 
V4 
KNO-BURN METAL LATH 


The Steel Heart of Plaster 
Stops Fire, Prevents Plaster Cracks 


Samples and specifications 
y request 


ea ea 


1234 Old Colony Building, Chicago 


Manufacturers’ Catalogs and Business Announcements 


CATALOG REVIEW 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. ‘‘“Enameled Plumbing Ware. 

Catalog F.”’ 215 pp., 714 x 10 ins. Bound in cloth. 

An examination of the specifications for any 
building in which the use of plumbing occurs will 
show that architects well realize the necessity of 
using good plumbing and fixtures carefully selected 
with a view to their quality and their suitability 
for the buildings in which they are to be installed. 
The development in the use, design and manu- 
facture of plumbing fixtures has been phenomenal. 
The time seems remote (though really not far dis- 
tant) when a bath tub of tin or zinc was regarded 
as a luxury, while now habitations of practically 
every kind and of even the smallest cost are pro- 
vided with plumbing fixtures of every sort. Along 
with increasing use has gone equal improvement 
as to design, manufacture and quality of material 
used, and it would be difficult to imagine much im- 
provement over the fixtures which are now easily 
to be had at costs which are not prohibitive. 

Among the leaders in all this improvement has 
been the concern issuing this well produced cata- 
log in which are listed and illustrated the products 
which have made the firm well known. The form of 
presentation is logical, for upon many pages are 
illustrations of model bathroom installations, while 
upon the same page are named and listed the dif- 
ferent items of equipment used. These bathroom 
installations are by no means of the de luxe order, 
and most of them are well within the reach of 
builders of moderate cost homes. Many of the 
pages give illustrations and descriptions of individ- 
ual fixtures,—bath tubs, lavatories, drinking foun- 
tains, basins, trap standards, closet tanks, sinks and 
laundry trays,—together with the metal fittings 
which go with them. Part of the catalog is devoted 
to a description of the materials and _ technical 
processes which are used in manufacture. 


INDIANA WORLD WAR MEMORIAL 
Notice to Architects 


Not later than March 15, 1923, the Board of 
Trustees of the Indiana World War Memorial 
will receive at its offices in The Chalfant, 
N.W. Corner of Pennsylvania and Michigan 
streets, in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana, © 


competitive ‘‘designs, plans and specifications”’ 
for a World War Memorial to be erected in 
the city of Indianapolis, at an approximate 
cost of $2,000,000. 

Full information in regard to the competition 
may be had by addressing 


PAUL COMSTOCK, Secretary 
The Chalfant, Indianapolis, Indiana 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A. S. Nibecker, Jr., formerly of the firm of Mont- 
gomery & Nibecker, announces the opening of an 
office for the practice of architecture at 421 Wash- 
ington Bldg., Los Angeles. Manufacturers’ samples 
and catalogs requested. 


R. Clipston Sturgis announces that William 
Stanley Parker, William B. Coffin, S. Winthrop St. 
Clair, William Adams and Alanson H. Sturgis are 
now associated with him in the practice of archi- 
tecture, the organization being known as The Office 
of R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect, 120 Boylston 
street, Boston. 


M. V. Mowbray, Jr., announces the opening of an 
office for the practice of architecture at 4236 Foot- 
hill blvd., Oakland, Calif. Manufacturers’ samples 
and catalogs requested. 


William F. Gunnison, architect, 1666 Golden 
Gate avenue, San Francisco, announces the opening 
of a second office in the Mechanics’ Institute Bldg., 
57 Post street. 


Charles L. Troutman announces that the firm of 
Capelle & Troutman has dissolved partnership, and 
that he will continue business in the offices, 409-10 
American Trust Bldg., Evansville, Ind. 


C. Davis Goodman, B. Arch., has recently opened 
an office for the practice of architecture at Suite 34, 
14 St. John street, Montreal, Que. Manufacturers’ 
catalogs desired. 


Louis J. Laskin, architect, announces the removal 
of his office from 409 Proctor Bldg. to 12 East First 
street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Manufacturers’ catalogs 
are requested. 


Stanley Bruce Elwell and Robert Murray Blackall 
announce the formation of a partnership for the 
practice of architecture under the firm name of 
Elwell & Blackall, with offices at 44 Bromfield 
street, Boston. 


Samuel H. Pitcher Co., Inc., civil engineers and 
architects, 44 Front street, Worcester, Mass., 
announce that John Tempest Walker will act as 
director of its architectural activities. Mr. Walker 
has had a wide experience as a practicing architect 
in New York, Pittsburgh and Boston. 


VAN RENSSELAER P. SAXE, C.E. 


Consulting Engineer 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Knickerbocker Building 


Baltimore, Md. 
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NOTICE 


STRINGER BROTHERS COMPANY 


of Chicago 


ARE PROHIBITED | 
TO MAKE, USE OR SELL 


any fittings infringing upon Fruin patent No. 849,383 which is 
one of the fitting patents used in the well known system of 
Revent and Drainage Fittings sold ‘under the ‘F & W’ trade 
mark by The Central Foundry Company. 


F.& W. 


TRADE MARK 
(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


THE CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


(exclusive licensee) 


N October 8, 1922, suit was begun by the 

Fruin & Walker Company and The Central 
Foundry Company, plaintiffs, against the 
Stringer Brothers Company, in the United 
States District Court, District of Illinois, East- 
ern Division, at Chicago, upon patent No. 849, 
383 of John L. Fruin, owned by the Fruin & 
Walker Company, under which The Central 
Foundry Company is the exclusive licensee. 


This patent is one of the fitting patents used 
in the well known system of revent and drain- 
age fittings sold under the ‘“F & W”’ trade 
mark and is a vented fitting particularly de- 
signed for taking care of the closet, bathtub 
and basin wastes. 


The suit was particularly directed against 
fittings Nos. 458 and 158 of the Stringer 
Brothers Company, which they have been 
selling as the key fittings in the system which 
they have been putting on the market. 


The plaintiffs in the latter part of October 


attempted to obtain preliminary injunction in 
the case, but this was strenuously resisted by 


_ the counsel for the Stringer Brothers Company, 


and as a compromise the case was set down for 
an early date. 


The case came up for trial in Chicago on 


January 4, 19238, and the Stringer Brothers - 


Company then realizing that there was no hope 
of winning the suit, appeared in Court and 


stated that they did not wish to contest a — 


decree. 


A decree was entered, adjudging the Fruin 
patent valid and infringed by the fittings made 
by the Stringer Brothers Company, -and order- 
ing the issuance of a permanent injunction 
against the Stringer Brothers Company pro- 
hibiting them from further making, using or 
selling any fittings in infringement of the Fruin 
Patent. 

An arrangement has been ‘made whereby the Stringer 


Brothers Company may dispose of a limited number of 
their fittings Nos. 458 and 158 which they had in stock. 


THE CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Subsidiary or 
JRONPROOUCTS [(ORPORATION 


(Exclusive manufacturers of the time-saving, material-saving and space-saving revent 
and drainage fittings sold under the ‘F & W’ trade mark) 


Executive Offices: 41 East 42d Street, New York 


WAREHOUSES: 
Brooklyn, 1434 Fulton Street 


New York, 135th Street and Park Avenue 


Chicago, 338 North May Street 
Boston, 1105 Cummings Street 
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HE attractiveness of home life be- 

gins in the drafting room. Long 

after the fee is paid and forgot- 
ten the thoughtfulness of the architect is 
remembered. 


It is notable how many sun parlors are 
added to houses long after they have been 
built. It is but the addition of something 
which had been forgotten. 


There is an ever-increasing trend ‘‘sun- 
ward” towards the enjoyment of sun- 
shine and air made possible by the judi- 
cious but liberal use of better window 
glass. Cater to the ‘‘sunward’’ movement 
and reward will follow; principles of 
health, sanitation and human happiness 
will have been recognized. 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Mark 
On the Box 


The long ellipse that appears on 
every box of genuine American 
Window Glass is an assurance of 
quality. 


Within the ellipse is the grade 
mark, A or B. The B glass is of 
as consistently high quality as 
the A grade of ordinary glass, and 
our A grade is correspondingly 
superior. Demand the beauty, 
clarity, evenness and strength as- 
sured by this mark on every box. 


aN, 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO, 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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American Sash Chain 


represents the maximum in strength and 
wearing qualities. It will outwear any 
other type of sash suspension material 
and always sustains its load. 


No. 130 No. 250 


We have standardized the sizes of chain to corre- 
spond with the weights of sash for which they are 
intended. 

No. 80, 80 pound double-hung Sash 
o> 1 00 ae OO meee se “s aS 
oe wd He Ute 94 pele 
BE SPRUE FE PRAY) 


iy 
| 
| 
| 
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American Chain Company 


Incorporated 
Bridgeport, CO Connecticut 


Boston ie Pittsburgh 
Chicago id Portland, 
New York SP Ore. 
Philadelphia ONS] San Francisco 
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Adaptable! 


Perhaps the best of the many good qualities of 
Lupton Projected Sash is its all-around adaptability. 


For Offices it gives ample ventilation, protection 
against direct drafts when partly open, and close fit 
when shut. (For office portions of factories it can be 
made to match the openings and glass sizes of standard 
Lupton Pivoted Sash.) 


For Schools and Hospitals the moderate price at 
which the above qualities are obtained makes it the 
ideal sash. 


For Bakeries, Dairies and Canneries it is invalu- 
able, because it permits screening without loss of 
ventilation. 


And for banks, stores, clubs, and numerous mis- 
cellaneous buildings its architectural qualities make it 
“just the thing.” 


Write for new schedule of standard sizes: these 
sizes cover all usual needs; they cost less than special 
sizes, and can be delivered sooner. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Witte & Tulip Streets, Philadelphia 


*Chicago New York Pittsburgh Boston St. Louis 
*Cleveland *Detroit *Buffalo *Atlanta Baltimore 
*Warehouses in these cities Agents in other cities 


Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 


f INVESTM@@ENT VALUE | 


Projected Sash 
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FIREPROOF 
VENEERED 
DOORS 


cAND 


Showing 
asbestos 
sheathing 
indented 


into core 


Magnified 
section be- 
fore veneer 


is applied 


YRONO doors and trim are recommended for use 
in office buildings, hotels, hospitals, apartments, 
schools and similar types of buildings for the openings to 
stairways, elevators, pipe shafts, corridor and room parti- 
tions and wherever ornamental fireproof doors are desired. 


Pyrono doors and trim are furnished in any design de- 
sired and in any cabinet wood. They are Reeitcdibe 
carpenters just as regular hardwood doors and trim a 
installed. 


A Few Notable Installations 


Federal Reserve Bank Building, Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank Building, Kansas City 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Hanna Building, Cleveland 

Cunard Building, New York City 
Commodore Hotel, New York City 


Full information with details of construction will be furnished 
architects upon request 


The Compound and Pyrono Door Co. 


Factory and General Offices 
St. Joseph - Michigan 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


February, 1923 


Open \esame 


on” 00) — 


Showing installation 
of sliding type of 
Varnum Engine — 
withconnecling arms. 


ARNUM Door Engines open and close doors as silently 

and easily as Ali Baba’s “Open Sesame” moved the door 
to his treasure cave. By a mere touch upon a conveniently 
located electric switch, the Varnum Engine quickly opens or 
closes both sliding and swinging doors, automatically locking 
them shut. Varnum Engines may be installed out of sight. 
They are used extensively on grille doors or gates in front of 
Safe Deposit Vaults. They add to Banking Service and assure 
absolute protection. Send for blue prints and catalogue. 


VARNUM DOOR ENGINE CO. 
949 West 16th Street Los Angeles, Calif 


An EVANS VANISHING DOOR Product 


FOR SCHOOLS 


That Pays for Itself With 


FLOOR SPACE SAVED 


WARDROBES, Class F 


made for plaster Backs and Ends, no Divisions, and with “Evans 
Process Hollow Sanitary Door, hung on double pivoted arms, without 
guides, tracks or rollers, swing easily and silently. They cannot stick 
or bind. Made with or without Blackboards. Hardware can also be 
purchased separately. 


More than a Million hang their wraps 
in Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobes 


Trade Mark Catalog 
VANISHING DOOR “PICTURES THAT TALK” 
U.S. Reg. Sent on Request 


W. L. EVANS 


700 Block E Washington, Ind. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
FENESTRA ~~ 
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Pietrzycki High School, Dayton, Washington. Architect, Wm. A. Wells, Spokane, Wash. Contractor, J. J. Lohrenz, Spokane, Wash. 


Where Beauty is Made Permanent 


Beauty and permanence—and every other demand 
of sound and artistic construction— meet in Architect- 
ural Fenestra. These modern steel windows present 
unlimited opportunities for beautiful effects, and yet 
their solid steel construction and careful design make 
them as permanent and lasting as the brick and stone 
which surround them. 


Architectural Fenestra has many advantages be 
sides its beauty and permanence. It supplies 20% to 


Phantom view of Fenestra bronze 
friction shoe with compression 
spring. These friction shoes guide 
the ventilator, insure its easy oper- 
ation, prevent rattle and assist in 
holding the windows open at any 
desired angle. 


Cut-away view of pressed steel mul- 
lion cover showing clip and metho 

of attaching. Fenestra mullion 
covers fit tightly against the adjacent 
jamb members and provide a neat 
and attractive method of covering 
the recess between the windows. 


Moulded bronze cam handle and bracket, the only 
hardware needed for ventilators within reach of the 
oor. No stay bar or chain is needed. 


COMesir 


309% more light than wood sash. The Reversible type 
is equipped with ventilators, which stay open at any 
angle without the use of chains or stays. Perfect con- 
trol of ventilation is made possible, always, for Fenestra 
cannot warp nor swell nor stick. Fenestra is weather- 
tight and stornyproof. It is fire-resistant, too. 


Architectural Fenestra is fitted with bronze hard- 
ware of artistic design, and in fact in every point in 
its design and construction, beauty, permanence and 
practicability are carefully combined. 


Specifications, photographs of installations, and 
special architectural literature will gladly be sent 
upon request. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of Architectural Construction 
2101 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich 
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DAHLSTROM 


CHEETOS 
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When you specify 


Clinton Window Screen Cloth 


you insure permanent satisfaction 


CLINTON is made to wear-as long as the 
building 
POMPEIAN BRONZE 
GOLDEN BRONZE 
COPPER 
DUPLEX (double galvanized) 
GALVEX (galvanized) 
BLACK PAINTED 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CORPORATION 


41 East Forty-second St., New York 


Worcester Buffalo Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


Illustration of Dahlstrom 
Borrowed Lights and Exterior 
Mail Service Bldg., N. Y. C. 


THE USE of BORROWED LIGHTS || THE CUTLER 
Borrowed lights for a building | 
simply means what the name MAIL CHUTE 
implies. They are used for a 
a purpose, either to help light ; 
corridor from outside rooms Should be specified by 
or to light inside rooms from 


light wells, or inside rooms. name. Use Model F 
Using them from wood adds Standard Equipment 


an additional fire hazard, but 


using them from metal adds for best value. Esti- 


another fireproof member to 
a building. They are also mates can always be 


neat and easily kept clean 


when manufactured and fin-— had in advance when 
ished according to Dahlstrom desired. 


standards. 
DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 
425 BUFFALO STREET, JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK CUTL 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT ER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


25 Broadway 19 So, LaSalle Street 1331 Dime Bank Bldg. OFFICES AND F ACTORY 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HASTINGS 


OLUP Screens 


THEY ROLL UP LIKE WINDOW SHADES 


HASTINGS 
HANDBOOK 
| fe OF WINDOW 
oe = | SCREENS 


A Needed Improy ement 
in Window Se pa 


ben Company 
d Street, New York 


HaveYou Received 
Your Copy? 


HIS book has been prepared especially for the 
use of the architect. 


It contains a great deal of information about win- 
dow screens and the screening of windows of vari- 
ous types which will prove valuable. 


It is our desire that 


every architect receive a The pages are printed in easily read type and lib- 
copy of this book. If we . : . 

ee ee erally illustrated with photographs, sketches and 
today. Fill in and mail detailed drawings. In them you will find 


the coupon today. On 
its receipt we will send 
your copy promptly. — description and illustrations of a practical rolling screen, 


with a new improved principle of security and operation. 
— detail drawings showing how to screen every type of 
window. 
—the illustrated solution of the problem of satisfactorily 
screening casement windows. 


! Rolup Screen Company 

l 410 East 32nd Street, New York 
Send copy of “Hastings Handbook of Window 
Screens” to 

Name—_— = 

Address Se 


City and State 


Rolup Screen Company 
410 East 32nd Street - New York 
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If We Could Install 
Austral Windows in 
Every Architect’s 

Office 


if? we could install Austral Windows 
in your office you would soon realize 


what perfect ventilation control means; 
you would soon realize what perfect 
light control means; you would also 
realize that light rays may be partially 


or wholly shaded whether the Austral 
Window be opened or closed to venti- 
lation. In short, you would learn that 
Austral prefixed to window 1s a depend- 
able specification for all buildings where 
eficiency of purpose and economy in 
service are requisites. 


F you want more information 
about Austral Windows let us 
send you booklets (letter file size) 
containing general information; 
large scale details (blue prints) 
of Austral Windows for specific 


Send for large scale details aia ‘ : 
(Blueprints) building types and specific kinds 


of openings; a small Austral Win- 
dow model with moving parts 
illustrating the principle and ad- 
vantages of the Austral type 
window. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


Architects’ Building, 101 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Send for this working model 


ENGLISH CHAIRS. Their development from the fifteenth to the 
early nineteenth century. A portfolio issued in three parts, each 
containing 28 collotype plates, size 10x12 ins., with about 90 illus- 
trations. Complete, $15. J. Tiranti & Co., London, S. W. 


TUDENTS of the period styles find that the chair is 
S among the most important of objects in which to 
trace the development of furniture forms. A com- 
paratively late development, the chair hardly dates 
from much earlier than the seventeenth century except- 
ing in the form of thrones or seats of honor for sovereigns 
and the very wealthy, the seating of 
people in general being upon benches 
or ‘“‘forms.’’ When the chair came 
into general use it was the object of 
unceasing development. In England 
its design was the result of influence 
from Italy, Flanders, Holland, Spain 
and France, and to the extent which 
English chairs embody in their de- 
sign the result of all these influences 
is due a great part of their variety 
and interest. 

The chairs of English types which 
are most interesting to present-day 
architects are of several kinds. The 
chair most typical of the Stuart era 
is that, generally of walnut or oak, 
having its seat as well as its back of 
woven canework set within a frame 
of wood richly carved in forms which 
strongly suggest the baroque, this 
same influence being also marked 
by the highly ornamented form as- 
sumed by the stretcher which con- 
nects the front legs. With the change 
of fashion which swayed England during the reigns of 
different sovereigns there came into use during Queen 
Anne’s period a far different type of chair, essentially 
Dutch, having heavy cabriole legs and with the splat 
of the back of a heavy vaselike form. During the eigh- 


MODERN BUILDING SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE AND THE WRITING OF 


SPECIFICATIONS 
By DAVID B. EMERSON 


The author begins at the foundation and 
carries to completion an up-to-date build- 


ing of modern materials and constructed by 


present day methods. A valuable aid in 
the office and to the superintendent. 
247 pages, bound in cloth, 4% x 7 ins. 
Price $1.75 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


aPOOK DEPARTMENT 


Charles IT Armchair 
An Illustration from “‘ English Chairs’ 


teenth century the English chair reached the highest 
point in its development in the work of Chippendale, 
Manwaring, Sheraton and Hepplewhite and _ particu- 
larly under the influence of the Adams. Chairs of this 
period embody the highest possible grace and subtlety 
of design with which went rare skill in the way of con- 
struction. Many furniture makers indeed worked ex- 
clusively upon chairs, and their output left nothing to 
be desired; it seemed to be perfection. 

The present work, with an intro- 
duction by Herbert E. Binstead, 
Editor of The Furniture Record, af- 
fords to architects, decorators and 
to students in general a complete 
survey of this important part of the 
field of decoration and furnishing. 
With accurate judgment and trained 
good taste the compiler has selected 
from museums and many English 
private collections examples which 
are representative of their types, 
and in excellent plates has shown 
chairs which may be compared in 
studying their forms. Obtaining a 
grasp upon the minutie of decora- 
tive styles and periods is of course a 
matter of study and comparison of 
types, and necessarily much must 
be done by study and comparison 
from works upon the subject, not 
always, unfortunately, as well pre- 
sented as they are here. 

; In his interesting text Mr. Bin- 

stead points out the fact that eigh- 
teenth century chairs when reproduced today must often 
be considerably altered in the matter of size to adapt 
them to present-day use. There are few pieces which 
record more definitely than the chair the social and 
economic conditions of their times. 


The Art and Business 


of Interior Decoration 


An important work by a well known New York inte- 
rior decorator. The author treats of decoration of apart- 
ments large and small, city and country houses, hotels, 
shops, tea-rooms, public ballrooms and theaters, giving 
half-tone illustrations of successful work of each kind. 
The business aspect of interior decoration also receives 
full and adequate consideration. 


134 pages, 7% x 10 ins. Bound in cloth 
Price $5 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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THE ART AND BUSINESS OF INTERIOR DECORATION. 
By B. Russell Herts, 134 pp., 734 x 1014 ins. Price $5. Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. 


ROWING realization upon the part of those who 

are building houses of the fact that there is a 
logical and definite relation between the structure itself 
and its decoration and furnishing has led to healthy 
activity in the field of what is broadly known as interior 
decorating. 

It might be supposed that now as in centuries past 
the furnishing of a building would be quite as much a 
function of the architect as the designing of a structure 
or the supervision of its erection; one immediately 
thinks of the work of certain English architects of the 
Queen Anne and Georgian periods and their designing 
of what has been called ‘‘architects’ furniture,’’ and the 
mind reverts to the masterpieces of the Adam brothers 
and to the care and thought which they devoted to such 
details of furnishing as linen or silver for use in dining 
rooms. But intent no doubt upon the major problems 
of design, and preoccupied with the solution of struc- 
tural problems, modern architects—particularly in 
America—have largely been content with handing over 
to the client a building structurally complete, allowing 
the real completion of the work—the final and eventual 
stage upon which so much depends—to pass from their 
control, and their clients have either been left without 
guidance, as usually happens, to make costly and some- 
times irremediable mistakes, or have been led to avail 
themselves of the services of interior decorators to com- 
plete the architects’ unfinished work. 

These conditions have prevailed for many years until 
the growing interest of the building public, stimulated 


pee portfolios present 
in the form of plates a 
selection of the best examples 
of Spanish domestic interior 
architecture and furnishing of 
the period from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century. 
The illustrations do full jus- 
tice to the Spanish faculty of 
securing quiet architectural 
richness and unusual effects 
by the use of simple materials 
skillfully used, the decorative 
value of plastered walls when 
contrasted with simple, well 
planned woodwork in which 
much use is made of struc- 
tural timbers, and the effect 
upon the interior of deeply 
splayed windows and doors 
used in Spanish interiors. 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


SPANISH INTERIORS AND FURNITURE 


Complete works (four parts) now ready. (50 plates each, 1034 x 1334 ins.) Price $10 each, postpaid 
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by wide reading upon the subject of decoration, furnish- 
ing and the correct use of the period styles, has led to 
clients’ demanding of their architects the guidance 
which they have an undoubted right to expect, just as 
they would have advice as to the design of a facade or 
the detailing of a staircase. Many architects, too, now 
realize the folly of creating a beautiful building only to 
have its expression ruined by clients themselves or by 
well meaning individuals who frequently fail to grasp, 
somehow, quite the spirit which the architect intended 
should be expressed, and many of these architects are 
now undertaking to supervise, in different ways, these 
highly important details. This tendency, already wide- 
spread, and its relation to the interior decorator are 
subjects upon which much has been written and even 
more said. 

In this work a well known interior decorator presents 
the case from a decorator’s point of view. After ex- 
plaining the basis upon which rests the profession which 
he represents, the nature and scope of its work and the 
methods of its operating, Mr. Herts gives a most helpful 
treatise upon the subject of decoration itself, and dwells 
upon different forms of wall treatment, various floor 
coverings, and appropriate kinds of furniture and drap- 
eries. With many years of successful experience to form 
a background the author covers decoration and fur- 
nishing of different kinds—of small, simple apartments, 
of apartments of greater extent, city houses, country 
homes, shops, banking quarters and theaters, and be- 
cause of its growing importance and educational’ value 
something is said upon the subject of stage settings, 
their designing and lighting. 

Besides explaining the position of the interior decora- 


OR the architect or deco- 

rator there is here given 
a wealth of ideas as to the 
possibilities of the Spanish 
style, which are as yet com- 
paratively unknown. The 
furniture, pottery, tiles, iron- 
work and fabrics which go to 
making the Spanish interior 
so unusual are not difficult to 
secure, and their judicious 
combination might easily re- 
sult in an effect out of all pro- 
portion to the cost involved. 
It is almost wholly a matter of 
tasteful and characteristic ar- 
rangement, and much of the 
skill which is necessary for 
arranging these effects is to 
be acquired from these illustra- 
tions of actual Spanish homes. 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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tor and covering the subjects of furnishing and deco- 
rating, the volume presents what may be called the busi- 
ness side of the matter. An architect sells only his ser- 
vices and skill, but an interior decorator must carry a 
stock of everything which enters into the work of his 
profession, such as furniture, fabrics and antiques, and 
this involves a large overhead expense and presents 
many problems, since the work requires the most skilled 
of workmen who cannot be obtained when business is 
good and dismissed when it is slow. 

Whatever be an architect’s position toward the in- 
creasingly pressing subject of decorating and furnishing, 
it would be helpful to be familiar with an experienced 
decorator’s point of view, ably expressed in this volume. 
An admirable feature of its preparation consists in its 
pointing out what are excellent examples of ‘“‘what not 
to do.”’ So many works dwell upon the importance of 
good arrangement while avoiding mention of what 
might be quite as helpful in suggesting what should be 
guarded against. Mr. Herts is generous in praise of 
what is deserving of commendation and equally frank 
about expressing condemnation of certain examples of 
decoration and furnishing, generally all the more de- 
plorable since they are in hotels, theaters, restaurants 
and other public or semi-public places where their 
prominence makes them particularly unfortunate. 


THE GEORGIAN PERIOD; STUDENTS’ EDITION. 
Measured Drawings of Colonial Details. Portfolio of 24 pages 
of text and 100 plates. Price $15. U.P. C. Book Co., New York. 

HIS is an abridged reprint of a well known and 
valuable work which has already appeared in a 
number of editions. Soon after its original publication 
it became evident that, however valuable it might be, 
the work would fail of fulfilling its mission unless it 
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could be placed in the hands of all who needed it, and 
the large size and consequent cost made it impossible 
for many to possess it. To remedy this condition it 
was decided to make a careful selection of plates from 
the complete work and to publish them as a students’ 
edition. While this by no means takes the place of the 
entire work, it does, nevertheless, place before the stu- 
dent, the draftsman and the young architect a source 
of inspiration that otherwise would not be had. 
Among the plates are details of many of the well 
known colonial and post-colonial structures which have 
done so much to form the taste of present-day archi- 
tects; some of the plates show details of work not so 
well known, and a few are of contemporary English 
work, all of it good and well worthy of close study. 


FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 
1822-1903. Edited by Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., and Theo- 
dora Kimball. 131 pp., 6 x 9 ins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

HE year which marked the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth saw the publication of this 
volume on the work and achievements of the outstand- 
ing figure among American landscape architects. In 
these days we are so accustomed to landscape work, 
often involving engineering upon a large scale, which in 
an astonishingly brief time transforms bleak tracts into 
public parks or barren plains into suburban estates or 
country clubs that it is difficult to realize that not many 
decades ago landscape architecture in its modern sense 
was unknown, its early practitioners having to compel 
recognition from a reluctant if not unwilling public. 
In September, 1857, Mr. Olmsted was appointed 
superintendent of Central Park, New York, and his co- 
operation with Calvert Vaux in preparing a plan for the 


| Rate work is issued to pro- 
vide for architects, decorators 
and students a volume of mod- 
erate cost on one of the old 
Florentine palaces, a building 
which abounds in suggestions 
readily. adapted to present-day 
work. The Davanzati Palace is 
one of the most notable of the 
early Italian palaces and belongs 
to a period when Italian architec- 
ture excelled in simplicity, charm, 
and all the qualities which lead 
to its use today. 

In this monograph the famous 
building is illustrated in a most 
careful manner; half-tone  re- 
productions of original photo- 
graphs show the exterior and 
Fiferent rooms of the interior, 
all accompanied by measured 
drawings and full descriptions. 


70 pp., 10% x 131% ins. 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


tab DAVANZATI PALACE, FLORENCE 


A Restored Palace of the XIV Century, Measured and Drawn, Together with Short Descriptive Text, by 
Louis CONRAD ROSENBERG 


Bound in cloth. Price $10 


IN pee drawings of 
bases, columns, capitals, 
mouldings and corbels; mantels, 
ceilings, door and window trim, 
paneled doors and inner blinds 
or shutters; floors laid in tile or 
specially modeled Roman brick; 
wrought iron hinges, bolts, 
knockers, escutcheons, holders 
for flag poles or torches, and 
hooks for wall hangings. Meas- 
ured drawings for polychrome 
ornament on plaster walls or 
wooden coffered ceilings or taber- 
nacle doors, with descriptions ot 
colors used. 

Architects interested in the 
design of any structural detail of 
an early Italian renaissance build- 
ing will find here examples which 
in vigor and freshness leave 
nothing to be desired. 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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park’s development meant the beginning of a partner- 
ship which brought about public recognition of a new 
professional field. In the interesting account of Mr. 
Olmsted’s travels mention is made of his visit in 1850 
to Birkenhead Park in the suburbs of Liverpool, the 
successful designing of which, under the direction of 
Sir Joseph Paxton, may have influenced Mr. Olmsted’s 
plans for Central Park, which meant the transformation 
of a discouraging tract of rocky soil into a metropoli- 
tan park. But beautiful as it is in many respects, Cen- 
tral Park, the work by which Mr. Olmsted is perhaps 
best known, falls far short of meeting its designers’ ex- 
pectations, for its soil is not adapted for growing trees, 
and it has always been subject to political control with 
detriment to its beauty and further improvement. 


VISUAL ILLUSIONS. By M. Luckiesh, Director of Applied 
Science, Nela Research Laboratories, National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Co. 252 pp.; 100 illustrations; 6 x 9 ins. Price 
$3. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 

N this volume an author who is already well known by 
reason of his writings on color, light, shade, and vari- 

ous other closely related topics discusses a subject which 
is important as viewed from several different angles. 
It has, for example, a bearing upon architecture, paint- 
ing and decoration, and during the world war the sub- 
ject received a close study which led to its great im- 
portance in the development of camouflage. Psycholo- 
gists have long held that only a part of what is perceived 
comes through the senses from the object, the remainder 
coming from within, and influenced probably to some 
extent by what has been called the ‘‘association of 
ideas,’’ since our past experiences, desires, demands, 
and many more obscure influences create illusions. 
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OVERS every point, from the sur- 
vey of the building site to the 
final detail of school furnishing and 
administration. The authors first an- 
alyze the purpose and organization of 
the American school in its different 
phases, and this analysis serves as a 
basis for the development of its archi- 
tecture. Thus the application of mod- 
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“SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE; PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES” 


By JOHN J. DONOVAN, B.S., A.I.A. 
With the Collaboration of Various Specialists 


The Complete Book of the School and Its Equipment 


Price $20, postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY - 


February, 1923 


These considerations, the existence of which is recog- 
nized even though their nature be but vaguely or only 
partially understood, form the subject matter of the 
work, and it presents many points of interest which are 
of particular concern to architects. The classic archi- 
tecture of Greece gives evidence of there being possessed 
by architects of the period a highly developed knowledge 
of many geometrical illusions—methods of creating or 
correcting them—and during the best period of Greek 
art various “‘refinements”’ were worked out to deal with 
optical illusions. The Parthenon, for example, affords 
an opportunity for studying a correction upon a large 
scale which the designer of the building supposed would 
be necessary to satisfy the eye, for the long lines of the 
architrave, the beam which surmounts the columns or 
extends from column to column, would appear to sag if 
it were actually straight. Such considerations, or some- 
thing very similar, account for the entasis of columns. 
Creating optical illusions with a view to increasing the 
apparent sizes of buildings has been practiced in all 
ages, and there are not lacking some modern instances, 
in churches particularly, where lines have been pur- 
posely given a tendency to converge or where lighting 
fixtures or other accessories are placed with a view to 
their increasing, in effect, actual dimensions. 

This subject, like acoustics, also important to the 
architect, is a branch of science in which study and ex- 
periment have made the dim passages if not brightly 
illuminated at least sufficiently lighted to be traveled 
with safety and understanding. In 15 chapters Mr. 
Luckiesh covers, among other subjects, Vision; Some 
Types of Geometrical Illusion; Influence of Angles; Illu- 
sion of Depth and Distance; Color, and Lighting. 
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ern school architecture as a direct ex- 
pression of modern school development 
and its broadening service to the pub- 
lic is concisely and logically shown. 
This volume constitutes the last word 
thus far on this vitally important 
subject. An invaluable work to archi- 
tects interested in school planning 
and construction. 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Bishopric Stucco 
and Bishopric Base 


provide an ideal interior and exterior wall for 


Bishopric 
Stucco 


Tensile strength tests 
1150 lbs. per square inch 


GUARANTEED 


To be Not to 
Water-proof Contract 
Vermin-proof Expand 
Fire-proof Disintegrate 


Beautiful 
Durable 


Economical 


Bishopric 
Base 


Damp-proof 
Fire-proof 
Vermin-proof 
Sound-deadening 
Insulating 


all time and clime 


STUGC 


WATERPROOF 


ISHOPRIC MFG & | 


FOR DETAILS & SPECIFICATIONS 

SEE SEVENTEENTH EDITION 

SWEETS CATATOG 
PAGES 288-299 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO 
is scientifically and com- 
pletely prepared, ready 
for use and is shipped 
in air-tight metal drums 
(100 lbs. per drum), thus 
preserving the material 
in the warehouse and on 
the job until it is used, re- 
gardless of weather con- 
ditions, and provides 
against waste or deterio- 
ration. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO 
is furnished in White, 
Pink, Buff, Cream, Gray, 
or any special color one 
may desire. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO 
permits of any manner 
of finish, viz.: stipple, 
spatter-dash, sponge 
trowel or rough cast 
finish — therefore many 
harmonizing effects may 
be obtained. 


February, 1923 


We have prepared “Bishopric For All Time and Clime,”’ an explana- 
tory booklet for you, illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses 
built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 
103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
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IS ARCHITECTURE A DECLINING 
PROFESSION? 


N page 86 of the Service Section in this issue of 

THE ForwM there is presented in full an unusu- 
ally bitter arraignment of architects and other im- 
portant groups in the construction industry written 
by Edward K. Cormack and taken from Forbes’ 
Magazine. The writer is a dealer in building mate- 
rial who has twice been president of the National 
Builders’ Supply Association. 

The article is a peculiar mixture of truth, half 
truth, and of biased opinion, but in discussing the 
badly disorganized condition of the construction in- 
dustry facts are presented which should receive the 
earnest consideration of everyone interested in the 
industry or connected in any way with it. Much un- 
fair and wholly mistaken criticism is directed to- 
ward the architectural profession, and the entire 
article in so far as it relates to the profession indi- 
cates the existence of one trend of public opinion 
which proves the need of broader publicity as to the 
service which architects render and to the profes- 
sion’s importance in the economic scale. If the 
attack directs the attention of architects toward 
this need it will not have been in vain. 


A SCHOOL AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


OR two years there has been carried on at Fon- 

tainebleau a conservatory of music which has 
already proved its value. This school has been the 
nucleus of an institution of broader scope, and there 
is now being organized, as a summer course, a 
school of the fine arts, with particular attention 
given to architecture and painting. The Fontaine- 
bleau School of Fine Arts does not duplicate any 
course of study which already exists in France or 
America. It is a summer school only and is designed 
as a post-graduate school for advanced students 
able to benefit by a unique opportunity. 

There is perhaps no place in the world better 
adapted for such study than the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, situated within easy distance of Paris 
and constituting one of the national architectural 
monuments of France, upon which many great 
French and Italian masters have left their imprint. 
Special rates for students have been made by the 
steamship lines, and this together with provision 
made for the accommodation of students will bring 
the cost of attendance to within $500. The school is 
operated under direction of the Beaux Arts Insti- 
tute of Design, and Whitney Warren is actively 
carrying on the work so faithfully done by his 
brother, the late Lloyd Warren. Applications should 
be made, for architects to Whitney Warren, 126 
East 75th street, and for painters to Ernest Peix- 
otto, 215 West 57th street, New York. 


A REPORT REGARDING SMALL HOUSES 
| Ps Building Code Committee of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce outlines in a recently pub- 
lished report what it believes to be the minimum 
requirements to be enforced by cities in their build- 
ing codes for 1- and 2-family houses, and in an 
appendix discusses general good practice in small 
house construction. This report represents the re- 
sult of careful consideration and research by govern- 
ment and municipal officials, architects, engineers 
and officers of various trade associations. It deals 
with the construction of houses of masonry, con- 
crete and frame, the frame types including stucco 
and veneer, and it is expected that the general adop- 
tion of the provisions of the code, with consequent 
modification of present unjust and wasteful re- 
quirements, will result in conservation of building 
material and the saving of millions of dollars. 

Among other recommendations the report sug- 
gests that building codes permit 8-inch solid brick 
and 6-inch solid concrete walls for 244- and 3-story 
dwellings accommodating not more than two fami- 
lies each; that 8-inch hollow building tile, hollow 
concrete block, or hollow walls of brick (all rolock) 
shall not exceed 20 feet in height to the gables, and 
that frame construction be limited to 21% stories. 
Metal lath and plaster on wood studs properly fire- 
stopped is approved for party and division walls, 
but at least every alternate wall in row housing 
must be 8-inch solid brick or concrete or 12-inch 
hollow building tile, concrete block or hollow wall of 
brick. 

Recommended requirements covering almost 
every detail of construction are followed by pages 
containing directions for the use of different build- 
ing materials. The report comprises 100 pages, in- 
cluding 30 illustrations, and can be had for 15 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 


CORRECTIONS 


HE detailed drawing of an American walnut 

highboy, belonging to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, included in the Decoration and Furni- 
ture Department of THE Forum for January was 
prepared by Verna Cook Salomonsky of New York. 
By an error her name was omitted from the draw- 
ing, and we are glad to make acknowledgment. 


N connection with plans shown with the article 

entitled “Modern Hospital Design” in THE 
Forum for December several acknowledgments 
should have been made. On page 249 Fig. 4 is an 
adaptation of a plan by George B. Post & Sons; 
Figs. 5 and 6 are adaptations of plans by Richard 
E. Schmidt, Garden & Martin, and Fig. 7 an adap- 
tation of a plan by Berlin, Swern & Randall. 
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Even in the days of Benjamin 
Franklin, people dreaded to 
move. 


The loss, and the wear and 
tear on furniture, then was 
evidently as great as it is now. 


For Franklin had furniture in 
mind when he said: “Moving 
three times is as bad as a fire.”’ 


Nowadays moving ordinary 
office partition once usually 
means a load of split, dam- 
aged wood to feed the _ boil- 
ers. For hardwood partitions, 
erected with nails, cannot be 
taken down without damage 
or splitting. Nor can they be 
erected again without altera- 
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“Three Removes Are as Badas a Fire’ 


Benj. Franklin 


tion if the ceiling height is 
different. 


_ Telesco Partition is constructed 


entirely with screws and can 
be taken down without split- 
ting or damage. The telescoping 
extension posts make it possible 
to erect them again under any 
height ceiling from 8’-0 to 13’-0 
or more. 


Three removes are not as bad 
as a fire when you have Te- 
lesco Partition. 


It can be used over and over 
again, and will give a lifetime 
of service. 


Send now for catalogue show- 
ing the complete construction. 
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Camreany 


25 Grano St. Ecmavurst, New Yorn, VY 
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MOONLIGHT VIEW OF FACADE 


MORGAN LIBRARY, NEW YORK 
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High Buildings and Beauty 
PART I 
By IRVING K. POND, F.A.LA. 


OME little time ago I discussed in these pages 

the matter of high buildings as affected by 

zoning laws,* and while I bore upon design it 
was upon the general idea rather than upon the 
ideal—that is upon an ideal of beauty which might 
find expression in a particular structure conditioned 
by limitations of environment, height and _set- 
backs. In mere suggestions of sketches I showed 
how the problem of supplying light and air to 
streets and lower stories had been met and after a 
manner solved in other ages and countries, and I 
indicated the path of departure along the line of the 
American idea. I suggested that 
offsets as now required under a 
zoning law contained within 
themselves esthetic possibili- 
ties in design and freshness of 
architectural style as well as 
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First Prize Design 
John Mead Howells and Raymond M. Hood 
Associate Architects 


*October, 1921 


Second Prize Design 
Eliel Saarinen 
Architect 


ameliorating conditions of daylight eclipse and of 
insanitation. I was asked by the Editor of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum to follow up that discus- 
sion with one bearing directly upon the esthetic ele- 
ment, and I consented with some hesitation to do so. 

Conditions interposed which delayed the fulfill- 
ment of my promise, and now a circumstance has 
intervened which would seem to make a complete 
fulfillment unnecessary—at least which would seem 
to suggest a shifting of my point of attack; and that 
circumstance is the consummation of a competition 
for an office building to house the activities of a 
great newspaper corporation. 
As the competition was fairly 
widely advertised, I violate no 
confidences in saying that it 
was instituted by The Chicago 
Tribune, which has sought for 
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Third Prize Design 
Holabird & Roche 
Architects 
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itself ‘‘the Most Beau- 
tiful Building in the 
World.” I capitalize 
because that was the 
originally expressed 
desire of the owners, 
and only later was the 
idea so modified as to 
indicate that the de- 
sign was to be the most 
beautiful which could 


express the ideals of 
The Tribune. It was 
this modified desire 


which made not alto- 
gether unseemly a jury 
composed of four off- 
cials of the corporation 
—plus one professional 
architect for a flying 
jib. 

During the progress 
of the competition, 
from its inception to 
its conclusion, The Tribune continually published 
cuts of buildings of acknowledged high quality of 
design, ranging from two-storied palaces in the Ital- 
ian renaissance through oriental tombs and domed 
mosques and Christian churches, through modern 
imitative collegiate buildings to the richest ecclesias- 
tical and communal expression of the middle ages. 
Accompanying each presentation was the question: 
“Is this to be the type of architecture embodied in 
The Tribune's new home?” No hint from The Tribune 
was ignored by the competitors, and some feature 
from each type of building presented appeared in 
the final drawings. But 
the thing which touches 
my esthetic sense most 
deeply is the irresisti- 
ble conclusion reached 
by every competing 
architect,—that height 
is an absolutely neces- 
sary concomitant of 
beauty, at least in an 
office building; and the 
intense mental and 
emotional strain which 
went into the prepara- 
tion of these designs 
focused itself in great 
measure on how to 
effect a transition from 
the 260-foot base de- 
voted to use to the 
140- to 250-foot super- 
structure so essential 
to beauty! 

There was, evi- 
dently, unanimity of 
opinion that The Trib- 
une could not be in- 


Invited Design 
James Gamble Rogers, Architect 
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Honorable Mention 


Andrew N. Rebori 
Architect 
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terpreted in terms of 
use or service, no mat- 
ter how spiritually that 
service might be ren- 
dered -or expressed, 
without some super- 
imposed feature,—of- 
ten the merest clap- 
trap and_fol-de-rol,— 
to catch the _ public 
fancy. Many designs 
—without symbolism, 
let us hope, and with- 
out any intent toward 
interpretation —were 
claptrap from the 
base courses to the 
pinnacles—mere appli- 
cations of  frippery. 
Only into one design, 
that placed second by 
the jury (but placed 
first by over 90 per 
cent of the public, lay 
and professional, who saw the drawings), did the 
element of exalted spirituality enter, and it did en- 
ter and permeate this, the only well-nigh structur- 
ally pure and thoroughly logical solution of the 
problem of the lofty steel-framed structure. This de- 
sign was presented by Saarinen, of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, who, perhaps because of his remoteness from 
contaminating influences, and perhaps because of 
his own fine intuitions, was able to see the problem 
clearly and see it whole. Excepting as to the low, 
simple first story, Saarinen’s forms are steel forms 
clothed in stone, and not, like those of the design 
placed first by the jury, 
stone or masonry forms 
stayed and stiffened to 
their task by steel; nor 
like those of the design 
unaccountably placed 
third, whose monu- 
mentally massive, 
crypt-like chapel of 
masonry crushes the 
hybrid substructure of 
masonry and _ steel. 
There were one or two 
designs which  recog- 
nized the steel structure 
and covered it logically — 
but none in subtlety or 
refinement came within 
hailing distance of the 
design from Finland. 
It will be interesting 
to study the designs 
submitted in this com- 
petition, both from the 
standpoint of the re- 
sults achieved and from 
that of the attitude of 


Honorable Mention 
D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects 


Honorable Mention 


Richard E. Schmidt, Garden 
& Martin, Architects 


February, 1923 


the various architects 
toward the problem. 
First, the designs range 
all the way from the 
logical presentation by 
Saarinen to the dis- 
tressing nondescript 
whose author is and 
shall be nameless. 
They range from a 
treatment expressive of 
the steel framework, 
which is an absolute 
necessity to the struc- 
tural integrity of every 
design presented, to a 
Masonry treatment 
denying the presence 
the steel; ranging 
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through the intermedi- 


ate steps, which as in 
the design placed first, 
include a dominant 
vertical expression of 
masonry in conjunction with a sub-dominant 
vertical treatment of the steel structure, to other 
and intermediate steps in which the conditions 
of treatment are reversed; ranging through a 
laminated treatment showing, as in the design 
placed third, massive masonry superimposed upon 
steel-stayed masonry much lighter in character, 
this in turn superimposed upon a firm masonry base. 
Again, the designs range all the way from those one 
would expect to find emanating from the brain of a 
confectioner, through those from one in whom the 
structural sense is undeveloped, though perhaps 
present, to those from 
others to whom struc- 
ture is basic in archi- 
tecture, and must be 
recognized, if not in a 
pure, then in a pseudo, 
expression. And again, 
lying deeper than all 
this, is the element of 
spirituality. This ele- 
ment has, to my mind, 
received a manifest em- 
bodiment in but one 


Honorable Mention 
Lucian E. Smith, Architect 


of the designs sub- 
mitted (that placed 
second). Many have 


sought to achieve an 
expression of spiritual- 


ity by the introduc- 
tion of ecclesiastical 
forms and masses, 


but in all cases have 
signally failed. Placing 
the semblance of a 
chapel or of a church 
tower upon a commer- 
cial building, or upon 


Honorable Mention 


Guy Lowell 
Architect 
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any other type of 
structure for that mat- 
ter, will not necessarily 
imbue that structure 
with an essence of spir- 
ituality, though that 
seems to have been the 
end sought by so many 
of the designers in this 
competition. 

The introduction of 
numberless pinnacles 
and flying buttresses 
in steel and terra cotta 
does not produce an 
illusion of spirituality, 
though so many sought, 
by such puerile and in- 
effectual means, to ac- 
complish it. The intro- 
duction of a_ pointed 
arch does not insure a 
spiritual presence, 
Spirituality, that rare 
compound of grace and charm and mystery, is not 
achieved by setting up a mediaeval cathedral tower 
upon a modern thoroughfare and grouping about it, 
seemingly, a cluster of vertically elongated chapels. 
Although by this treatment the ecclesiasticism gen- 
erally associated with the forms has been made to 
vanish—has been made to go out through the office 
windows, as it were—the structure has not neces- 
sarily become the abode of that spiritual quality 
without which architecture is naught. 

Seemingly the designers who commandeered the 
renaissance forms did not seek to enshrine the spirit, 


Invited Design 
Bertram G. Goodhue, Architect 


if, indeed, any of the 
others who referred 
their draftsmen so 
assiduously to the 
plates and files and 
photograph cabinets 
did so seek. Only one 


in all the multitude of 
competitors seems to 
have come to the task 
clear eyed; and he, see- 
ing the forms which 
would fit, himself put 
them on paper, himself 
made them visible to 
others, himself by a 
sincere attitude toward 
the problem induced 
the spirit to hover over 
his pen and finally to 
enter into his design. 
One or two others—all 
Americans—had, _ per- 
haps, a similar vision, 
but in them it cannot 
have been so clear. 
The really disheart- 


Honorable Mention 


Arthur Frederick Adams 
Architect 
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ening aspect of this collection of de- 
signs is that, outside of the work of a 
small half-dozen, it seems to dem- 
onstrate so palpably the absence of 
a fine idealism among the archi- 
tects of the 22 nations represented 
in the competition. No limitations 


were imposed’ excepting that 
beauty was to be achieved; and, 
with the few exceptions noted, 


those who rose above the common- 
place contented themselves with 
performing stunts of draftsmanship 
and design; with placing unrelated 
mortuary chapels, crypts, cathe- 
dral spires, and ‘Boston stumps” 
upon under-developed office build- 
ings! Why was the spirit of beauty 
so evasive all the while? Why did 
she content herself with merely 
flitting across the sheets of draw- 
ings and refusing to enter into the 
structures? Is it because while 
draftsmen have learned to draw, 
architects have not learned to 
build? One could almost guarantee to pick out from 
among the drawings those ‘‘rendered’”’ by the de- 
signers themselves. Some—many—of the ‘‘render- 
ings’’ were stunning bits of artistry and might al- 
most have compelled an acceptance of the designs 
they bodied forth. Perhaps it were too much to say 
that that was the case with two of the premiated 
designs. 

An interesting feature of the designs was the dis- 
play of the national or racial limitations on the part 
of the designers. I shall take this up in another arti- 
cle when I analyze the various types of design pre- 
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Alfred Fellheimer, Steward Wagner 
Associate Architects 
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y sented and try to study the attitude 
Be of the architect in approaching his 
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problem. I imagine the proposition 
would stagger me and that I would 
move, bewildered, toward it!—to 
have unlimited millions with which 
to’ produce transcendent beauty! 
And knowing my own probable re- 
action, I am not so much at a loss 
to comprehend why the expendi- 
ture of the $400,000 or so, which it 
cost to produce these competition 
drawings, resulted in so few designs 
in which the spirit of beauty in- 
hered. 

The results of the competition 
demonstrate, too, that the compet- 
ing architects hold the setback, in 
some form or contrivance, as con- 
stituting an element in architectural 
beauty. This was not the case until 
quite recently; and then, as I made 
clear in my paper referred to at the 
beginning, the initiative was not 
taken by architects who had appre- 
hended the esthetic possibilities inhering in the 
scheme, though the experience of ages should have 
counted for something, but by altruists who sought 
to ameliorate untoward physical conditions. But 
the designs under consideration indicate that the 
scheme—as ministering to the possible achieve- 
ment of the highest beauty—has been adopted by 
the profession generally, to be employed even in 
this case where no zoning laws nor legalized restric- 
tions as to setbacks imposed purely physical limita- 
tions on the designer. Into this and other details I 
propose to enter more fully later. 


Design Submitted by 


Louis Bourgeois, Francis E. Dunlap, 
Charles L. Morgan, Associate Architects 


Design Submitted by 


Albert J. Rousseau 
Architect : 
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Alfred Morton Githens 
Architect 


Sir Christopher Wren, 1632-1723 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


N the 25th of February, 1723, Sir Christopher 

Wren died at his home at Hampton Court, 

and was laid to rest a few days later in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s. Most readers are familiar with 
the last lines of the epitaph inscribed on the simple 
stone that marks his tomb—‘ Lector, si momentum 
requiris, circumspice’—‘ Reader, if you seek his 
monument, look about you.”’ The preceding lines of 
his epitaph, however, are less generally remembered. 
Done into English they read, ‘‘ Beneath lieth Chris- 
topher Wren, the builder of this Church and City, 
who lived more than ninety years, not for himself, 
but for the public good.”’ It is the aspect of his career 
thus summarized that chiefly comes to mind this 
month when the bi-centenary of the death of Eng- 
land’s illustrious architect is being observed. 

A man of the broadest culture and sympathies, of 
manifold activities and of marvelous industry, Sir 
Christopher Wren in his own day exercised an influ- 
ence hithertounparalleled in the sphere of England’s 
architecture; today the direction his vigorous per- 


Theater, or of his varied collegiate and hospital work 
—any of these alone would have sufficed as a patent 
of brilliant fame and have established his unques- 
tioned pre-eminence in the annals of British archi- 
tecture for all time. The tale of his combined accom- 
plishments is truly amazing. And to this astonishing 
list we must still add the domestic item. The in- 
stances are not numerous and, from force of circum- 
stances, were only incidental to his more exacting 
responsibilities, but they bear the distinguished im- 
press of his characteristic manner and richly deserve 
study. That he should have wrought so much and 
such divers work is all the more astonishing when we 
remember that he did not begin to practice architec- 


. ture until he was about 30 years old and that, prior 


sonality and convinced conceptions imparted to the - 


current of architectural development is little, if any, 
less felt than while he was alive. In view of this en- 
during effect he produced upon the trend of that 
“art of well building”’ he 
so ardently practiced, it 
will not be amiss on this 
two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of his death to con- 
sider one phase of his 
work that is too often 
overlooked, eclipsed as 
it is by the fame of his 
better known achieve- 
ments which challenge 
the eye in London, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, 
and are familiar the 
world over through oft- 
published illustrations. 
This well-nigh for- 
gotten phase embraces 
the domestic work to 
which Wren now and 
again turned his hand 
during the course of 
an exceptionally crowded 
career that was mainly 
occupied by undertak- 
ings of a public or monu- 
mental sort. The build- 
ing of St. Paul’s, the 
rebuilding of the burned 
City churches, the crea- 
tion of the Sheldonian 


The Guildhall, Rochester (1687) 
Courtesy of Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
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to that time, he seems not to have made it a special 
object of study. 

Born October 20, 1632, at East Knoyle in Wilt- 
shire, of which parish his father, the Reverend Chris- 
topher Wren, was rector, he was a delicate child and 
because of his tender health was not sent to school 
until after he had reached what for those days was 
considered the mature age of nine. When Wren was 
but four years old, his uncle, Bishop Matthew Wren, 
was translated from the see of Norwich to that of 
Ely and thereupon re- 
signed the deanery of 
Windsor and the regis- 
trarship of the Garter. 
These two important 
offices the king then con- 
ferred upon the Rector 
of East Knoyle, and 
thenceforth the young 
Christopher passed his 
time between the dean- 
ery at Windsor, East 
Knoyle, which living his 
father retained, and the 
rectory at Great Hasely 
in Oxfordshire, a bene-: 
fice the Reverend Chris- 
topher Wren also held. 

The little = Chris- 
topher’s first steps in 
classical learning were 
“committed to the care 
of a domestick tutor, the 
Reverend William Shep- 
heard.”’ A child of un- 
usual parts, sensitive and 
mentally precocious, he 
not only made _ rapid 
progress under his in- 
structor but, we may be 
sure, acquired a very 
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Courtesy of Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
Great Hall, Winchester School (1684) 


lively interest in public affairs in the atmosphere of 
a household bound by the closest personal ties and 
sympathies to many of the principal actors in the 
events of that stormy period. 

In the same year that Christopher began his 
school career under Dr. Busby, at Westminster 
School, civil war broke out. Doubtless he had his 
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share, along with the other West- 
minster boys, in aiding the chor- 
isters and vicars-choral in their 
successful defense of the abbey 
against the apprentices’ attack 
in 1642. His Latin letters to his 
father testify not only to his flu- 
ent skill in that tongue but also 
to his loyal royalist sentiments 
and his loathing of the ways of 
those who were bringing such 
misfortunes upon his family and 
all the king’s adherents. 

In 1643 Susan Wren, Chris- 
topher’s elder sister, had mar- 
ried the Reverend William Hol- 
der, sub-dean of the chapel 
royal, who was, according to 
Aubrey, ‘‘a handsome, gracefull 
person of delicate constitution,” 
very helpful in the education of 
his young brother-in-law, Chris- 
topher, ‘‘a youth of prodigious 
inventive wit, of whom he was as 
tender as if he had been his owne child.”’ Mr. Holder 
it was who gave the boy his “first instruction in 
Geometrie and Arithmetique,’’ and fostered that 
mathematical bent that was destined to bring dis- 
tinction in later years. 

Between Wren’s leaving Westminster School and 
going to Oxford occurred an interval of three years, 
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Courtesy of Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


Entrance Front, Morden College, Blackheath (1695) 
Sir Christopher Wren, Architect 
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a part of which time, at least, he 
spent in London as a pupil and 
assistant to Sir Charles Scar- 
borough, one of the foremost 
mathematicians and physicians 
of his day. Here Wren was ever 
busy with dissections, mathe- 
matical studies, and the contri- 


vance of sundry ingenious me- 
chanical inventions. He _ also 
found time to translate into 


Latin Dr. Oughtred’s tract on 
geometrical dialing. Doubtless 
the added impetus to scientific 
investigation derived from asso- 
ciation with Scarborough, and 
the opportunities of frequent 
intercourse with men of distin- 
guished attainments did much to 
open the way for the part Wren 
was later to play in founding the 
Royal Society and winning re- 
nown as one of the greatest 
mathematicians of his age. 

In 1649-1650 Wren was entered as gentleman- 
commoner at Wadham College, Oxford. In due 
course of time he was made fellow of All Souls’. 
In July, 1654, Evelyn, then on a visit to Oxford, re- 
cords in his diary that he ‘‘visited that miracle of a 
youth Mr. Christopher Wren, nephew of the Bishop 
of Ely,” and from this time dates the beginning of 


Courtesy of Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
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“Dodo House,” Chichester (1684) 


that intimate friendship that was to prove momen- 
tous not only to Wren’s fortunes but to the future 
of England’s architecture. In 1657 Wren became 
professor of astronomy at Gresham College, Lon- 
don, a post he resigned in 1661 for the Savillian 
chair of astronomy at Oxford. 

1662 was the turning point of Wren’s career. 


House in West Street, Chichester (1684) 
Sir Christopher Wren, Architect 
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Hall and Staircase, Aspley House, Bedfordshire 


Charles II, determined to enlist the services of so 
able a person, created for him the office of assistant 
to the surveyor-general, with succession to the full 
surveyorship upon the retirement or death of Sir 
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John Denham, who had succeeded Inigo Jones in 
that post. Thus “Christopher Wren, Doctor in 
Medicine, Saville Professor of Astronomy in our 
University of Oxford,’’ as he is described in the 
charter of the Royal Society, by royal warrant was 
set in the very forefront of the architectural profes- 
sion. Evelyn’s influence and advice, it would appear, 
were in large measure to account for the king’s deci- 
sion to place in so responsible a position one hitherto 
wholly unknown as an architect. How amply the 
event justified Evelyn’s confidence and the king’s 
decision, we all know. The story of Wren’s subse- 
quent architectural and personal career is admirably 
told in Miss Milman’s “‘Life,’’ wherein the reader 
will find a wealth of illuminating detail. We shall 
leave him, therefore, to peruse that story for himself 
while we pass on to a brief review of Wren’s domestic 
architecture. 

In only a very few instances is there documentary 
evidence to attest beyond all question Wren’s 
authorship of houses; in a few other instances attri- 
bution rests upon long standing tradition which, all 
things taken into account, including internal evi- 
dence, appears plausible enough to accept in lieu 
of more explicit written testimony. Even then, all 
told, the list is short for reasons already mentioned. 
Any one of the houses in question would furnish ma- 
terial for an extended analysis, so we must perforce 
content ourselves at this time with a general con- 
sideration of the qualities they display. 

Coventry Patmore’s dictum that “Sir Christopher 
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Wren could not build a common brick house with- 
out imposing his own character upon it’”’ applies not 
only to everything Wren did, but in a very special 
way puts the gist of the whole matter into a nutshell 
with reference to the few houses he did design. Had 
Wren had the leisure to design more dwellings, 
doubtless every one would have borne witness to the 
truth of which he was so sincerely convinced—that 
designing in the classic manner, no matter what the 
subject, need never be dull nor perfunctory though 
conforming to all the restraints by which classic 
composition is hedged round about. For Wren’s fer- 
tile brain, the very existence of limitations stimu- 
lated a fruitful and active invention. Imbued as he 
was with a love of order, balance, spacious sym- 
metry, and common sense combined with elegant 
dignity, he never allowed himself to be carried away 
by fallacious enthusiasms nor to be beguiled by pic- 
turesque whimsicalities and mannerisms. In fact, 
the “‘picturesque”’ in architecture made no appeal to 
him. But his insistence upon a disciplined classic ex- 
pression in all his work did not prevent his natural 
geniality from manifesting itself in divers and al- 
Ways interesting ways. His temperament, if re- 
strained and carefully ordered, was also vigorously 
human and instinct with wholesome joy in urbanity 
and graceful forms, and this side of his character 
also showed itself abundantly in all his creations. 
Wren thought for himself. Just how far he was 
affected by Vingboon’s book and the Dutch influ- 
ence, or just how much he owed to his visit to 
France and a short acquaintance with Bernini, who 


Entrance Front, Aspley House, Aspley Guise, Bedfordshire 
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Detail of Aspley House 
Rubbed brick lintels and arches and red brick flush quoins 
relieving dark bluish gray wall 


was in Paris at the same time, it would be difficult to 
say. Nor does it matter. Whatever Wren absorbed 
from other sources he so thoroughly digested that 
whatever he gave forth was unmistakably moulded 


Sir Christopher Wren, Architect 
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by his own sturdy originality. As it was his aim to 
build for all time, so on principle he eschewed all 
features of ephemeral appeal. He was never afraid of 
being dull, if restraint and repose should chance to 
bring that charge. But he never was dull. 

In accepting the discipline of classicism he had 
exactly the same ‘“‘properties’’ to work with as all 
others working in the same mode, and he could have 
been dull and pedantic if it had been in him. On the 
contrary, in a perfectly legitimate manner he in- 
vested his houses no less than his larger edifices with 
the charm of coupled suavity and vigor, so contrived 
the balance and interest of his compositions, so dis- 
posed the play of light and shadow, and made such 
adroit use of color and material, that the ensuing 
distinction proclaims the hand of a master. To men- 
tion only a few instances, Winslow Hall, ‘‘Dodo 


cai 
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House,” and the house in West street in. Chichester 
witness the variety in composition his imagination 
could always be trusted to compass, while in Apsley 
House may be seen an engaging management of 
color and material. 

These qualities endued Wren’s work with a per- 
manent value which, if not always so quickly appre- 
hended by an untrained eye as more sensational 
manifestations, never fails ultimately to carry satis- 
fying conviction. No better tribute to this quiet 
staying force of Wren’s genius can be quoted than 
what Carlyle once said of Chelsea Hospital—''I had 
passed it almost daily for many years without think- 
ing much about it, and one day I began to reflect 
that it had always been a pleasure to me to see it, 
and I looked at it more attentively and saw that it 
was quiet and dignified, the work of a gentleman.” 


Garden Front, Winslow Hall, Winslow, Bucks, circa 1700 


Sashes and glazing have been modernized and have altered the aspect. The general 


lines of the composition, however, are characteristic 
Sir Christopher Wren, Architect 
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DETROIT GOLF CLUB, DETROIT 
ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT 
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DETROIT GOLF CLUB, DETROIT 
ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT 
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DETROIT GOLF CLUB, DETROIT 
ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT 
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FARM BUILDINGS OF WALTER DOUGLAS, ESQ., DOBBS FERRY, N. Y. 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW LOOKING INTO WAGON COURT 


FARM BUILDINGS OF WALTER DOUGLAS, ESQ., DOBBS FERRY, N. Y. 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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FARM BUILDINGS OF WALTER DOUGLAS, ESQ., DOBBS FERRY, N. Y. 


DETAIL OF SUPERINTENDENT’S COTTAGE 


ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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SERVICE BUILDING, ESTATE OF WILLIAM V. KELLEY, ESQ., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
. HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT 
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SERVICE BUILDING, ESTATE OF WILLIAM V. KELLEY, ESQ., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT 


DUSINESS & FINANCE 


C. Stanley Taylor, Editor 


Business Factors in Architectural Practice 
I. MORTGAGE FINANCING FOR MODERATE-COST DWELLINGS 


STUDY of the de- 
JN velopments of the 
past few years 
within the architectural 


profession indicates a 
record of progress which 


HIS is the first of a series of practical discussions of busi- 

ness subjects interrelated with various phases of present- 
day architectural practice. The series will cover the more im- 
portant business problems which may be involved in the con- 
tact. of the architect with his clients and in the administration 
of his own office. Consideration will also be given the logical 
relations between the architect and other professional men 
whose services are required in a consulting capacity in connec- 
tion with the development of building projects.—Edztor 


influence of the archi- 
tect and his advice and 
service may apply to a 
building project from its 
embryonic stages. We 
find also in certain 
offices that a vast fund 


should be a source of 
pride to every practic- 
ing architect or friend of architecture in the country. 

Perhaps one of the most gratifying indications of 
the broadening scope of architectural service may be 
found in the architect’s growing recognition of his 
own importance in the economic scale. Certainly the 
public shows evident indications of an increasingly 
favorable comprehension of this position which is 
due not alone to artistic skill and the advancement 
of structural knowledge demonstrated under the 
architects’ control of thousands of new building 
projects which are being developed annually. This 
strengthened position of the profession may be attrib- 
uted in a large measure to the growth of a broader 
interest on the part of the architect in assisting his 
client toward the solution of business problems aris- 
ing in connection with individual building projects. 
These problems may be of a financial nature, in- 
cluding a careful analysis of investment features, 
or as in the case of industrial buildings, automotive 
buildings, stores and similar structural types, a 
study of the business to be carried on within the 
building which is absolutely necessary if the struc- 
ture is to be developed as an efficient machine for 
its purpose. 

Today it will be found that the average successful 
architect is a good business man with a fundamental 
knowledge of business practice and of economics. 
He is in a position to interpret the problems of his 
clients not only in terms of line and proportion but 
in terms of structural efficiency and of dollars and 
cents. There are those who would belittle this im- 
portant phase of architectural service—who fear 
that the architect is departing from his true function 
when he spends time away from the drafting board 
in order to talk to bankers on behalf of the interests 
of his client. There are also many who without deny- 
ing that this is an age of specialization decry the de- 
velopment of specialized practice on the part of an 
architect. 

The fact is that in the average successful architec- 
tural office today we find a thorough appreciation of 
the need for trained business minds in order that the 


of specialized knowledge 
has been built up around special building types such 
as theaters, hospitals, schools and other general 
classes. The result of this condition is the establish- 
ment by the architect of an almost autocratic con- 
trol of the building plans, materials and equipment. 
The service which it is possible for such architec- 
tural offices to render is highly gratifying to the 
client (although not always fully appreciated until a 
later period) and contributes strongly to establish- 
ing the architectural profession in a better position 
before the eyes of the building public. The reverse of 
this condition is also true. There are many architects 
who are excellent designers and who may be pos- 
sessed of valuable knowledge in regard to the actual 
construction of buildings, but many of these are 
finding that because of their inability to appreciate 
the business problems of the client, commissions 
which might otherwise have been theirs are unreai- 
ized. Often such proposed work goes ultimately to 
another office where a broader type of service to the 
client has been made possible through a more busi- 
nesslike appreciation of the problems involved in 
building requirements. 

In present-day architectural practice itis very diffi- 
cult indeed to draw aline at the point where business 
knowledge may overshadow artistic appreciation. 
It is not at all difficult to point out many instances 
where practicability and fine architecture have 
clashed, to the detriment of both elements. In the 
light of practical experience, and avoiding further 
reference to the fundamental controversy between 
art and business, it is quite certain that the more an 
architect may know about general business prac- 
tice in relation to any building project, the more 
satisfactory his services will prove to the client. 
With these facts in mind, the present series of articles 
covering business factors in architectural practice is 
presented. We shall endeavor to provide information 
for reference purposes which will be of assistance to 
the architect at a time when he may be confronted 
by a business problem or one involving the employ- 
ment of outside professional service. 
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The present article, which is the first of this series, 
relates to the mortgage financing of moderate-cost 
dwellings, a subject which should be of interest to 
many architects in view of the large number of such 
building operations projected for 1923. This article 
will be followed by a supplementary article on the 
mortgage financing of apartment buildings and 
hotels, also a subject of considerable’ interest. 


pe interesting survey was recently made by the 
Research Department of THE ForRUM covering 
the offices of a number of architects to determine 
the extent of moderate-cost dwelling construction 
under planning for the year beginning with the spring 
building season of 1923. It was found that in many 
of these offices plans had been prepared months ago 
for prospective house owners, but that actual con- 
struction had been held up because of the inability 
to finance. 

Often this condition had been due to the fact that 
aclient had underestimated the cost of the dwelling 
and was not prepared at the time to finance even the 
required equity. In many other instances it had 
seemed difficult to get mortgage money, and a 
careful examination of a few cases soon demon- 
strated that a substantial proportion of these proj- 
ects might have been financed if all available chan- 
nels for obtaining mortgage loans on this class of 
property had been tried. 

Possibly it does not lie within the functions of the 
architect to act as a financial adviser to his client, 
but unquestionably many architects have greatly 
enlarged their own practices by a study of the mort- 
gage market and by rendering direct assistance to 
enable the client to place himself in a financial posi- 
tion to begin construction. The architect is placed 
logically in a position to render a twofold service to 
a prospective home owner, entirely aside from that 
of architectural design and supervision; first, he may 
prepare plans and specifications in proper form for 
presentation in connection with a building and per- 
manent mortgage loan application, and, second, by 
familiarizing himself with the mortgage market he 
may often be in a position to assist the client in 
arranging such loans. 

There is, of course, a tendency on the part of the 
prospective builder of a moderate-cost dwelling to 
take advantage of available stock plans and the ob- 
vious service of building contractors, who in many 
instances advise against the employment of an 
architect; it will be noted, however, that the archi- 
tect who has really developed a broader form of 
service to clients in this field is almost constantly 
busy. He not only assists in financing but often 
passes judgment on the selection of land; he strives 
to eliminate waste in construction cost and to direct 
the purchasing of materials and equipment in a 
manner which provides economy without too great 
a sacrifice of quality. In rendering a service of this 
nature, together with close supervision of the work 
of contractors, he justifies a commission sufficiently 
large to represent a profit to himself. 
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In the mortgage financing of moderate-cost 
dwellings the primary consideration is that of the 
first mortgage which will normally include the pro- 
vision of a building loan payable at agreed stages of 
progress in the construction of the building. After 
the building is completed the final payment is made, 
and the mortgage is established on a permanent 
basis either for a definite period of years, at which 
time the entire principal becomes due, or in amorti- 
zation form such as that of the average building and 
loan association, in which case the client pays a 
monthly amount covering interest and reduction of 
principal. We have therefore for consideration these 
two types of mortgages—the permanent or first 
mortgage and the amortization mortgage. 

In providing the ordinary form of first mortgage 
it is usual to loan from 50 to 60 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the land and building. This loan 
is for a period of 3 or 5 years, bearing interest at 5 or 
6 per cent per annum and payable in full at the end 
of the period. If the mortgage is obtained from a 
bank or a well established loaning institution it is 
not usually called in at the expiration of the period, 
but a renewal is granted unless conditions require a 
reduction in the amount, or full payment. In apply- 
ing for a first mortgage loan it is necessary that the 
land on which the house is to be built shall be free 
and clear of mortgages or liens of any nature. Often 
in purchasing land for home building an agreement 
is made with the seller of the land to take back part 
of the price in the form of a second mortgage on the 
completed house and land. In any event, the way 
must be left clear for the first mortgage loan to be 
established as a prior lien or claim for the protection 
of the mortgagee. The usual sources from which 
such mortgage loans are obtained are classified in 
these descriptive paragraphs: 

1. Savings Banks, which are not allowed by law 
to loan more than 60 per cent of the valuation of the 
property. The savings bank is an excellent institu- 
tion from which to obtain a loan, as the cost of ar- 
ranging it is very low, usually not exceeding one- 
half of 1 per cent, and the mortgage can usually run 
undisturbed for many years, since the savings bank 
policy is one of renewal. 

2. Title Insurance or Trust Companies, in districts 
where such organizations operate, are usually good 
institutions from which to obtain loans for home 
building. Experience shows that title companies will 
usually appraise property at slightly higher valua- 
tions than will savings banks, and consequently will 
at times make more liberal loans. The usual policy 
of the title company is to make a loan at 5 per cent, 
and the aggregate loaning activity is financed by 
selling these mortgages on a guaranteed income 
basis of 4% per cent to the average investor, thus re- 
financing the company’s activities. A mortgage loan 
from a title or trust company is usually certain to 
remain undisturbed for many years. 

3. Insurance Companies, particularly fire and life 
insurance, usually have large reserve funds which 
are available for mortgage loans under banking 
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supervision. The procedure in the case of obtaining 
a loan from such a company is similar to that of 
securing a loan from a savings bank, title or trust 
company. 

4. Attorneys. Perhaps the most general source of 
obtaining loans for modest building operations is 
through attorneys. Usually this is done directly 
through the attorney for the owner who may have 
handled his land purchasing operations. Such attor- 
neys have from time to time sums of money placed 
with them for safe investment, particularly funds of 
estates or funds placed in trust by individuals. 

5. Private Funds. Building and permanent mort- 
gages are often obtained directly from private 
sources through personal or business acquaintances 
who may have money for conservative investment. 
In such cases the services of an attorney are usually 
depended upon for completing arrangements. 

6. Mortgage Brokers. In metropolitan districts the 
services of mortgage brokers are very often called 
upon for securing loans on dwellings. Many real es- 
tate men also act as mortgage brokers. Their usual 
system is to keep in touch with various sources of 
money available for loans of this type. Immediately 
upon receiving application from the owner, the 
broker will go into the market to “‘place”’ the mort- 
gage, and for his services is paid a commission, 
usually varying from 1 to 2 per cent. In placing the 
average mortgage there is a percentage charged to 
cover cost of the operation which may include cost 
of filing and recording, attorney’s fee, broker’s com- 
mission and other costs which may be incurred. 
When placing the mortgage through a broker the 
client is usually told that it will cost him 2 or 2% 
per cent. This means that from the principal of the 
mortgage paid to the client or owner the indicated 
percentage will be deducted, out of which various 
expenses and broker’s commission are met. 

It is evident that in placing a conservative mort- 
gage on a dwelling there are so many sources which 
are directly available to the house owner that it is 
not a wise proceeding to enlist the services of a 
mortgage broker unless the owner is willing to pay 
the necessary fees to have this work done for him. 
It is bad policy to interest more than one broker in 
obtaining a mortgage loan at one time. A better 
method is to give a broker what is known as “‘an 
exclusive authorization’’ to obtain the loan; other- 
wise, if more than one broker is visiting various 
mortgage sources, the owner’s application becomes 
somewhat discredited. 

Another plan of financing a building operation is 
known as the first and second mortgage method and 
is customary when the owner has not enough money 
to finance more than from 20 to 30 per cent of the 
entire cost of land and building. The first mortgage, 
up to approximately 60 per cent, is placed in the 
usual manner. If the owner had originally 25 per 
cent of the amount of money necessary to carry out 
the operation, it is evident that someone must 
finance the difference between the cost of house and 
land and the total of the first mortgage of 60 per 
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cent plus the amount of money which the owner had 
originally, a difference of 15 per cent. This is not an 
unusual condition, and there are several means of 
obtaining the necessary second mortgage money. 

It is evident, however, that the second mortgage 
money is to be more expensive than that obtained 
on first mortgage loan. The second mortgage usually 
bears the brunt of any misfortune which may hap- 
pen to the property. In case taxes or interest are not 
paid and it becomes necessary for either mortgagee 
to foreclose, the second mortgagee must be in a posi- 
tion to pay off the first mortgage and protect his 
own interest; otherwise, under foreclosure proceed- 
ings, his investment is in danger of being wiped out. 
In view of the greater risk, a second mortgage usu- 
ally carries not only 6 per cent interest but requires 
the payment of a substantial bonus to induce the 
lender to take the risk involved. Here are some of 
the methods of financing the second mortgage: 

1. In many cases the builder is willing to take a 
second mortgage as payment for his services. In this 
manner he receives liberal payment, and his usual 
method is to discount the second mortgage by sell- 
ing it at a substantial reduction in price. 

2. Attorneys often have clients’ funds available 
for second mortgage money. 

3. There are regular second mortgage institutions 
which will make the necessary loan on the payment 
of a bonus which may vary from 5 to 15 per cent of 
the principal involved, depending on the location of 
the property, the availability of second mortgage 
money in that district, and by the amount of second 
mortgage required. Consideration is also given to 
the amount of the first mortgage loan. If this is low, 
the second mortgage money is usually less expen- 
sive. 

It must be realized that when a house is built 
under first and second mortgages the owner is dan- 
gerously close to the “‘shoestring”’ type of financing. 
Usually a second mortgage loan has an expiration 
period equal to the first mortgage, but at this point 
it differs from the first mortgage in that payment is 
usually demanded, or at least a substantial reduc- 
tion of the principal, at the time the second mort-: 
gage falls due. Savings banks, title companies and 
other sound financial institutions do not deal in sec- 
ond mortgages, and consequently this business is 
often left to a less dependable class of business men. 
While many sources of second mortgage money are 
dependable and honorable in their business dealings, 
there exists, unfortunately, a class of second mort- 
gage dealers known as ‘‘second mortgage sharks.” 
Their policy is to make a second mortgage loan, 
charging as great a bonus as it will bear, and to fore- 
close immediatelyupon the termination of the loan 
period unless the owner pays off the entire principal. 
Through this method many house owners who have 
overestimated their financial powers are forced out 
by foreclosure proceedings, and 20 or 25 per cent 
investments become entire losses to them. 

Financing through Building and Loan Associa- 
tions. As each year passes, building and loan associa- 
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tions assume a more important position in the field 
of mortgage financing. All building and loan asso- 
ciations operate on substantially the same basis. A 
building and loan association is essentially a type of 
savings bank, established primarily as a depository 
for accumulating funds in savings accounts of pro- 
spective home builders. As the building and loan as- 
sociation usually pays interest at 41% to 5 per cent, 
it is but natural that many individuals should use 
such institutions for the purpose of investment 
without considering the future building of a house. 
Consequently, large sums of money are diverted 
through such channels into the field of mortgage 
financing entirely restricted to loaning on moderate- 
cost dwellings. 

In most states building and loan associations are 
allowed legally to make more liberal loans, some- 
times as high as 75 or 80 per cent of the appraised 
value of land and building, although the average 
loan is for not much over 60 per cent. 

The procedure of borrowing from a building and 
loan association includes, first, the taking out of a 
membership and the opening of a savings account. 
When the client is ready to build an application is 
made for a building and permanent mortgage loan 
accompanied by a description of the land and a 
carefully drawn set of plans and specifications. The 
land is appraised and the plans and specifications 
are carefully examined by a competent architect 
who represents the association. Recommendations 
are then made, and the loan application passes the 
scrutiny of a board or committee. If the loan is 
passed the money is usually made available to the 
borrower in four payments as the building pro- 
gresses, the first payment being due when the foun- 
dation is completed; the second, when the roof is 
ready for final covering; the third, when the brown 
or white plaster coat is completed, and the last pay- 
ment 30 days after completion of the building. The 
mortgage is usually paid off at the rate of 1 per cent 
of its face value per month; that is, a $6,000 build- 
ing and loan mortgage would be payable at the rate 
of $60 a month. This amount, however, includes 
not only amortization of the principal but interest 
as well. Thus to completely pay off the mortgage at 
this monthly rate requires approximately 11 years 
and 7 months. 

It is quite customary to pay off on this mortgage 
until it has been reduced to approximately a 50 per 
cent valuation basis. It may then be replaced with a 
straight mortgage from some loaning institution. 
The costs of obtaining a building and loan mort- 
gage, which must be paid by the borrower, include 
the cost of drawing of necessary papers, a fee for the 
time required to examine land and plans, the cost 
of title insurance or abstract work, the cost of a fire 
insurance policy, and other items which amount in 
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all to approximately 3 or 4 per cent of the face value 
of the mortgage. In other words, preliminary costs 
in placing a $6,000 building and loan mortgage will 
be usually from $200 to $250. 

Importance of Well Prepared Plans and Specifica- 
tions. In applying for a mortgage loan from a build- 
ing and loan association or through any other 
channel it is of great importance that the plans and 
specifications be well prepared and practicable. We 
have been assured by a number of building and loan 
association officials that they invariably loan more 
liberally on the work of certain architects whose 
work has been established favorably with them, 
because they are certain of the architects’ ability 
to design a dwelling which will hold up its value in 
the real estate field and which will be well con- 
structed to represent sound collateral for the loan. 
This is a situation in which the architect can be very 
helpful to a client and can justify an important ele- 
ment of his service if he is able to assist in mortgage 
financing, and particularly if he has cultivated con- 
tacts through various mortgage channels where his 
work is regarded favorably. 

There is no field in which the architect finds it so 
difficult to justify his charges as in the small house 
field. This is not because his services are unneces- 
sary, but because the average prospective builder of 
a moderate-cost dwelling feels that the services of an 
architect constitute a form of luxury which he can- 
not afford. It is, therefore, necessary to indicate to 
the owner the various divisions of practical service 
which the architect can render. Aside from better 
designing than usually available through stock plans 
or contractor’s plans, such service includes practical 
advice in the purchasing of materials and equip- 
ment, in the placing of the general contract or sub- 
contracts, and in careful supervision to see that the 
work is properly carried out. In all these branches of 
service there should be a definite cash saving which 
will offset the architect’s fees and if, in addition, the 
architect is in the position to advise his client in re- 
gard to mortgage financing, there can be no ques- 
tion that much more of this moderate-cost dwelling 
work would fall to the part of architects. Almost in- 
variably the client has a definite financial problem, 
and in many instances he needs a form of service 
which will help him to make up the difference be- 
tween the cash he has and the balance of equity 
above the normal first mortgage. 

Naturally, the method of mortgage financing will 
vary somewhat according to local conditions, but in 
this article we have attempted to cover in a general 
way every mortgage situation which might arise. 
The architect who will take the trouble to carefully 
analyze the mortgage situation in the districts in 
which he operates will find this a means toward a 
material increase in the volume of his work. 
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A SERIES OF MEASURED DRAWINGS 
By HOWARD MOISE 


STONE DOORWAY 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


HE design of this doorway into the garden at St. John’s College, Oxford, is often attributed 

to Inigo Jones. One writer, in 1688, tells of the new buildings at St. John’s, begun by Arch- 
bishop Laud in 1631, as “fashioned in an excellent symmetry according to the exactest rules of 
modern architecture.”’ Other writers have taken the position that it could hardly be Jones’ 
work since he was steeped with Palladianism, while St. John’s gives much evidence of Flemish 
influence. The detail is rather plain but well executed, and in certain respects it is so similar to 
work at Winchester known to be by Le Sueur that it may have been designed and executed by 
him. Just above the doorway is an oriel window the design of which, connected with that of the 
door, shows the use of detail even more unmistakably Flemish. The gates, made about 1695, 
were originally partly gilt. 
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OAK ROOD SCREEN 
THAME CHURCH, OXFORDSHIRE 


HIS rood screen stands in an early Norman church, and its design is partially Norman to 
agree with the architecture of the original building and partly Gothic to correspond with 
many later additions to the fabric and much of its interior ornament. Thus the form of the 
arches and the ornament of the slender colonnettes are unmistakably Norman, while the orna- 
ment within the arches and the use of linen fold paneling is of course Gothic. 
A church used during the Gothic period often retains the form of rood screen which effectually 
shuts off the nave from the choir and sanctuary, this often being to accommodate the “‘return 
stalls’’ which face the altar. 
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Stages in College Auditoriums 


By GERTRUDE LINNELL 
Technical Director, Frank McEntee’s Shakespeare Playhouse Co. 


HEN I, as Technical Director of the Shake- 
\X/ speare Playhouse Company (playing uni- 
versities and colleges), get into a new town, 
do I take a few hours off, to rest and freshen myself 
after the long train trip, before going over to the 
hall in a leisurely manner, to set the stage? No, 
most decidedly I do not. Instead, I rush straight 
from the train, often leaving another member of 
the company to engage my room at the hotel, for I 
know by long and bitter experience that something 
is going to be radically wrong with the building in 
which I am to work, and that it must be remedied 
before I can begin what should be my work. 

In some instances this cannot be done as the 
building was not intended for use by actors, but 
for some quite different purpose; but in most cases 
it can be remedied with a little thought and ex- 
pense. In many cases it has been the result of igno- 
rance of stage needs on the part of the builders, and 
it would be a long and expensive process to remedy 
such shortcomings in a building that is often well 
designed in other respects. And meanwhile the ac- 
tors travel four or five hours, many times much 
longer, before they even reach the town where they 
are to play, and then face sometimes as much as 
eight hours’ labor before they can give a perform- 
ance. And after the performance they have to pack, 
and make another train, and go through the same 
old grind again! 

The universities and colleges and even the high 
schools all over the country are developing new in- 
terest in dramatics, and putting on for themselves 
plays with exactly the same requirements as ours. 
The faculties are being educated in theatrical lore 
by their own pupils—unless they are leading the 
classes themselves. The janitor has very likely 
worked as a stage hand; in other words, from all 
sides the architect who does not know the require- 
ments of theatrical performances, and does not 
recognize their importance, is laying himself open 
to wider and wider criticism. 

While the ideal conditions for presenting a play 
are rarely possible in a many-purpose building, it 
might be well to describe an average theater that 
would be wholly satisfactory for professional pres- 
entations. It must not be supposed, of course, that 
my measurements are static; the Plymouth Theater 
in New York, for instance, has a depth of, I think, 
27 feet, and the Greenwich Village only 25, though 


both stages have been used for very beautiful pro- 
ductions in spite of their shallowness. It has, how- 
ever, required a good deal of juggling on the part 
of their producers to make them so. 

The proscenium should be 30 feet wide by 25 
high. The gridiron should be at least 50 feet above 
the stage floor, should cover the full acting space 
of the stage, and be fitted with a set of lines every 
2 feet of its depth. Each set of lines should con- 
sist of four individual lines running through steel 
blocks set at regular intervals over a width of about 
25 feet over the center of the stage, and tying off at 
one side on a pin rail, either in a special gallery at 
least 20 feet above the stage floor, which is the best 
way, as it leaves the stage clear for working, or on 
the floor if necessary. There is also a counterweight 
system in use in many of the best equipped theaters, 
notably the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, which 
does away with the necessity for a fly gallery and 
the two or more flymen otherwise needful. Its only 
disadvantage seems to lie in the fact that since the 
whole four lines must be combined in a single ca- 
ble in order to be effectively counterweighted, and 
since the lines themselves are hemp, they stretch 
unevenly and have to be individually adjusted at 
the batten instead of in the hand of the flyman. 
This is also possible to obviate by using a steel 
cable and fastening it permanently to a pipe bat- 
ten, to which is tied the batten of the drop to be 
attached. 

This latter method is very expensive to install, 
but it will ultimately save its extra cost in labor, 
since one man can manage any number of curtains, 
drops and solid pieces without leaving the stage. 
There should be a stairway into the basement on 
each side of the stage, to do away with the constant 
tramping of stagehands, extra people, etc., back 
and forth across the stage. There should be foot- 
lights, first, second, third and fourth borders, wired 
on three different circuits each for rose, blue and 
amber or white; two four-way or three two-way 
stage pockets on each side of the stage, and a switch- 
board that will control the whole lighting system of 
the house with the exception of the exit lights on.one 
main switch, and the whole lighting system of the 
stage on a second main switch. There should be 
separate dimmers for every circuit on the stage, 
plainly marked. The voltage should be 110 or 120 
unless the theater is to be equipped with its own 
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complete set of lights, as the companies that play 
at colleges will carry equipment of that voltage, 
knowing that it will be correct nineteen times out 
of twenty. If alternating current is to be used, all 
stage pockets should of course be of the same po- 
larity. Professional theaters nearly always use 220 
voltage. 

The stage should be on the ground floor or else 
some provision must be made for getting heavy 
baggage upstairs, and a large entrance be provided 
for its reception. The proscenium does not have 
to be dead center, but at least 10 feet should be left 
on the short side from the proscenium line. There 
should be upward of eight dressing rooms, not too 
far from the stage, their lights controlled by a switch 
on the main switchboard, so that signals can be 
flashed to the actors. Having exhausted the ‘‘things 
we cannot do without,” we may proceed to the 
irreducible minimum that we would be glad if we 
could always find. 

Most of the auditoriums being erected, and they 
are many, are intended to be used for many pur- 
poses other than as theaters. Some of them are 
regularly gymnasiums, some chapels, some lecture 
halls, but nearly always some problem of adaptation 
has to be met. More frequently than not there is an 
organ to be installed, inside or around the prosce- 
nium. Three typical examples of such treatment 
come to my mind. I am purposely not mentioning 
by name the colleges where they may be found, 
though the examples may prove useful. 

In the first, the most difficult for our use, the hall 
was intended for the college chapel, and it is being 
used for a theater only until such time as a more 
suitable building can be erected, and so deserves no 
criticism; but it is, nevertheless, a fair example of 
the difficulties which we meet. The roof is probably, 
at a fair guess from memory, 70 feet high at the 
center, and probably 40 at the sides, with a balcony 
running around three sides of the auditorium at a 
height of about 25 feet. The distance between the 
balconies at the sides is over 50 feet, and is occupied 
by a platform with no enclosure at all, even under 
the balcony. The back of the stage consists of a 
long slope of choir stalls, surmounted by an organ 
the console of which juts into the stage at the cen- 
ter, leaving scarcely room enough for our setting. 
We carry for just such emergencies some pieces of 
curtain, 20 x 20, and with the aid of a cable which 
the college had used in previous struggles, we closed 
in the stage with our curtains along its seemingly 
endless width in such a way that we could set our 
scene behind it; but there was no way of suggesting 
a ceiling when we had drawn the curtain to reveal 
the set, and there was no way of putting any back- 
ing for our doorways behind the set, or of crossing 
behind it, excepting by first carefully seeing that the 
doors were shut, and then running. 

The second example is one in which the organ 
stands straight up at the center-back of a well 
equipped stage, and the console is in front of the 
proscenium. Since the organ was placed about 20 
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feet back from the proscenium it left us sufficient 
space to play in, and I was well pleased with it, but 
the local professor of music thought differently, as 
he said the proscenium interfered with the organ. 

The third, however, was so good, so efficient and 
so practical that it deserves the admiration of every 
architect in the country, for not only did it meet our 
requirements completely, but on inquiring of the 
local professor of music I heard nothing but praise; 
the hall is also used for commencement exercises, 
lectures, and, I believe, motion pictures. This also 
provides for the organ console in front of the pro- 
scenium, and the pipes were disposed behind orna- 
mental grilles, around and just above the pro- 
scenium arch, on the outside, leaving the stage 
entirely free, and providing the possibility, which 
had not as yet been made use of, of installing grid- 
iron apparatus. There was. a temporary arrange- 
ment of gas pipes which was quite usable for a 
simple setting. This was a large and very expensive 
hall with a beautiful facade and a luxurious interior, 
and the organ difficulty was solved in a manner 
worthy of it. 
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Method of Lighting an Interior Setting 


All of the indicated lights are not always used; often many special 
lamps are added. Note how little light can possibly reach the apron 


A very frequent lack, we find, is that of depth to 
the stage. Of course in some cases that cannot be 
avoided, for some reason over which the architect 
has no control, but it should be made an axiom in 
designing such a building that there be at least 20 
feet behind the curtain line. That gives 3 feet of 
passageway between the backing and the back wall, 
a possible 4 feet from the backing to the walls of the 
set, still leaving 13 feet to the curtain line for play- 
ing space, with a possible 2 feet more to the foot- 
light line. This will be found sufficient for most 
modern plays, though it should not deter a builder 
from providing 30 if he can. 

Remember that a passage across the stage is al- 
ways necessary. It must be behind the setting, be- 
cause there is no other place for it, and there must 
be space enough between the backing and the set 
for the actors to make their entrances and exits 
otherwise than in crab fashion. Too many archi- 
tects seem to think that the whole space between 
the back wall and the footlights is playing space. 
There should also be a passage under the stage, 
especially if the stage is shallow. If the stage is 
enclosed by walls or ceiling, keep it wide enough to 
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permit of stacking scenery inside the walls, or, bet- 
ter yet, make part of the walls removable at will, 
to give wing space. I have seen stages where scenery 
could be brought on or off only through the audi- 
torium, which meant that no change of scene was 
possible during the evening. Never enclose a stage 
in solid walls unless it is demanded, and if you must 
close it in, either make your proscenium lap as far 
as possible inside the walls, or else make provision 
for a false proscenium of curtains or woodwork (not 
allowed where there are fire laws), or, best of all, 
make the walls themselves removable in sections. 

The back wall of a shallow stage can be made 
very useful as a cyclorama if kept unencumbered 
by entrances, heating pipes or paneled divisions, or 
the other impedimenta which so often clutter it. 
This is especially true if a passageway is provided 
behind it. / 

In cases where an over-large proscenium is neces- 
sary, a false proscenium of the same material as the 
house curtain will be found useful. This is a border 
and two side strips (legs or tormenters) hanging just 
behind the curtain itself, and hung so that they can 
be closed in or opened out to make a larger or smaller 
opening. With modern fireproofing methods there is 
practically no danger from fire even without an as- 
bestos curtain, but there is always the danger of a 
puff of smoke, from any cause, creating panic. 

Most house curtains in many-purpose buildings 
are of the sort that divides in the center rather than 
the type that raises and lowers. It is more graceful 
and more dignified for the many uses to which it is 
likely to be put. A simple draw curtain, running 
backward and forward on a rod, is always more 
satisfactory, though not so decorative as a tableau 
curtain. The tableau curtain makes an uneven 
frame, requiring the use of leg and borders behind 
it; it is heavy to draw, and as the ropes stretch, 
must be continually readjusted. But whatever type 
of curtain you specify, at least make it controllable 
from one spot, preferably by one man, and from the 
side on which is placed the electrical switchboard. 
The stage manager otherwise has to run backward 
and forward from one side to the other innumerable 
times during the evening, and when two cues come 
too close together, as they often do, in trying to get 
across there is danger of muffing. 

As to the means of control for a house curtain, 
there is every method from the simple lines running 
through blocks or rings and held in the hand, 
through the old fashioned drum arrangement, to 
the most modern electrical control. The drum is 
very unsatisfactory as it is too easy to wind the 
wrong way in emergencies. The electric motor, 
though efficient and easy, is too deliberate a thing 
for play purposes, as it cannot be regulated to dif- 
ferent speeds, which is most desirable; some acts 
require a quick and others a slow curtain. The best 
is the traverse curtain, used on house window 
draperies by every decorator in the country—a 
single continuous line attached to the inside edges 
of the curtain, so that one man can control it at 
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any desired speed. I once ran across a curtain that 
needed four different men in four different places 
to operate it. Needless to say, every single finale, 
though we rehearsed them carefully, was jerky and 
slow. 

The apron is the projection of the stage in front 
of the curtain line. Excepting for certain spectacu- 
lar productions, and then only when special light- 
ing effects are desired, more than 3 feet of apron is 
not only waste space but is a real difficulty in the 
way of production. In many made-over auditoriums 
this apron is tremendous, and is an attempt to off- 
set a too shallow stage. Like most makeshifts it 
is very unsatisfactory, especially for the intimate 
type of modern play, as it leaves a large space that 
is impossible to light excepting by spot lights across 
the audience and by footlights. The cross-audience 
spot light is frowned upon excepting in the tech- 
nique of musical comedy, or for special effects when 
needed, because of the sharp shadows it must cast 
on back drops and scenery. Footlights are very use- 
ful and should be included in the equipment of 
every theater, but used alone they are the ugliest 
of all lights. Another disadvantage of wide aprons 
is the bare state they must always be left in. No 
furniture, prop or scenery can be put in front of 
the curtain unless it is to stay there throughout the 
evening. Nothing would be more fatal to illusion 
than to see a property.man changing furniture in 
front of the curtain, so the apron must remain bare, 
and the actors cannot go down on it during the 
action of the play because the lighting will be differ- 
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However, one way the apron can be made useful 
if it is necessary to have it, is by erecting a false wall 
on each side of and in front of the proscenium, as 
near the front of the apron as possible, to hide strip 
or bunch lights, which will aid materially in light- 
ing the apron, and the stage as well. These pieces 
can be as lightly constructed as necessary so long as 
they are light-proof; mere frames covered with can- 
vas and removable at will may be used, or they can 
be incorporated as a part of the building. In the 
latter case if there is also included a hood to match, 
and the house curtain and a strip of border lights 
hung inside, there are overcome almost all the ob- 
jections to an apron stage. Earl Carrol, in his beau- 
tiful new theater in New York, has a regular stage, 
with a straight row of footlights, an apron that can 
be raised or lowered out of sight, and a permanent 
hood with a second house curtain that can be put 
up when desired, to cover the apron. Under such 
circumstances an apron becomes a thing to conjure 
with instead of a dreary expanse of waste space, but 
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unfortunately the fire laws of New York will not 
permit its use! 

Inside the proscenium we must have some prac- 
tical method of hanging our scenery. Flats, that is 
flat units of scenery, may be toggled together, and 
will stand alone like a screen, but a ceiling cannot 
be put on top of it, or even borders without some 
arrangement for hanging, and the back drop must 
also be hung, so that even for the simplest of in- 
teriors four sets of lines are required at the least— 
three for the ceiling, and one for the back drop. 
Practically everything in an outdoor set must be 
hung. A regular professional equipment of gridiron 
and sets of lines or even a really modern counter- 
weight system (which will save its extra cost in 
lowered cost of operation) should not be too great 
a strain on a $100,000 or $150,000 building. 

A more simple arrangement of pulleys and lines 
that can be worked through holes in the ceiling 
costs very little indeed, but of course care should be 
taken that the girders on which it hangs are heavy 
enough to stand any weight that may be put on them. 
This arrangement through the ceiling works very 
well where only an occasional play is to be given. 
There should easily be room for six or eight sets of 
lines in a medium sized ceiling without giving it too 
polka-dotted an appearance. It is really the only 
practical arrangement where the building is used 
customarily for lectures or concerts. Such an ar- 
rangement is in use in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
but with a complete gridiron system hidden above. 

Usable electrical outlets are the most important, 
simple and easily furnished commodity. I lately 
went into a building that will serve as a good ex- 
ample of what not to do. In this case the equipment 
was beyond reproach for gymnasium or assembly 
purposes, with a plentiful supply of electrical cur- 
rent, and a great deal of money had been spent on 
fixtures that should afford protection for the bulbs 
and at the same time be attractive in appearance. 
But the control was from two separate boxes, one 
at the front of the auditorium, and one on the stage, 
so close to the proscenium arch that it was almost 
impossible to reach it at all during the play. These 
boxes, instead of having one simple control switch 
in each, had a series of push-buttons such as would 
be excellent in the front hall of a residence, but for 
us were absolutely useless. There were, besides, only 
two ordinary wall plugs, intended for a lecturer’s 
reading lamp, into which we had to connect as much 
of our lighting equipment as we dared, with the 
fear of an overloaded circuit staring us in the face. 
One wonders why, when the builders were putting 
in those boxes, they did not include in their stage 
switchbox a main knife switch for the stage lights 
and another for the auditorium. If they had, we 
could have tapped the stage switch in twenty min- 
utes, which would have saved making mad signals 
to the man at the house switchbox in front of the 
audience every time we wanted to start an act, be- 
sides leaving off half of our lighting because there 
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was no way of attaching it, and saving two hours’ 
work jamming cable twice too large into ordinary 
reading lamp wall plugs. The total extra cost of 
those switches would have been exactly the cost of 
the switches themselves, if installed at the time of 
building—about $5. To change now would cost 
much more, but sooner or later it will have to be 
done, for no one can get any results with such an 
arrangement. 

I have said nothing at all about professional 
lighting equipment, as any architect intending to 
put in such equipment must get estimates from a 
professional lighting company. If he decides to 
allow a general sub-contractor to handle the work 
he should be very sure the man has done work of 
the same sort in a satisfactory manner before. How- 
ever, there is one suggestion I will make. If one can 
have stage plugs, full sized and of some standard 
make should be had. The difference in cost is ex- 
ceedingly small, but the difference in satisfaction to 
all who use them is tremendous. If possible provide 
two or three border lights at least, and footlights. 
There is no excuse for not providing footlights, 
though there is a rumor current among “‘little 
theater’’ enthusiasts to the effect that footlights are 
no longer the thing. That rumor is quite confined 
to the little theater movement, since even the most 
modernistic of the professional designers use at 
least some footlights to take off the curse of over- 
head lighting. But the footlights need not extend 
beyond the edge of the tormenter line. There is no 
use in lighting the picture frame. They can be made 
to sink into the floor when not in use. If one can 
have only light borders, place the second so that it 
will light the back drop instead of the center of the 
stage. There should be no reason for not having 
three, however. 

Then, last, but dear to the heart of the actor, we 
come to dressing rooms. The first necessity is for 
two, each large enough for five people to dress com- 
fortably. We much prefer at least four, but the 
irreducible minimum is two. They should not be 
mere passageways from the auditorium to the stage, 
as they so often are, for obvious reasons, nor should 
there be a single light only, hanging from the ceiling 
12 or 15 feet above the actors’ heads. Find out from 
the owners whether they are going to furnish the 
dressing rooms with tables and mirrors or dressing 
tables, and if they are not, provide for 18-inch 
shelves 3 feet from the floor, with mirrors above, 
and four electric light bulbs around each mirror. 
If they are going to put in dressing tables, use the 
lights anyway. 

Don’t forget that actors will need hooks to hang 
clothes on,—just as many as there is room for,— 
and running water, for how can they put on grease 
paint and cold cream and then handle costumes 
that must be fresh and clean when they have no 
water to wash their hands? Again, don’t put water 
in one dressing room and not in the others, for actors 
prefer to do their washing separately. 


The Industrial Cafeteria 
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years has not only become popular but has 

proved to be a necessity, especially where so 
many large industries are now located in the out- 
skirts of cities where employes do not have time at 
noon to go home for lunch. Employers have found 
that better results are obtained from employes 
properly cared for and provided with proper food, 
and for many reasons the cafeteria should take high 
rank with other modern conveniences. 

To find the proper location for this department is 
not always the easiest problem in modern factories, 
and unless the architect or engineer provides for it 
while making preliminary plans he will in most 
cases find himself in difficulty when he tries to bor- 
row, beg or steal sufficient floor space in a desirable 
location for the cafeteria or restaurant. It is custom- 
ary to locate cafeterias or lunch rooms as near as 
possible to a section of the building where water 
supply, gas and soil pipes are located. This is gen- 
erally done because of the fact that in such a loca- 
tion cafeteria fixtures may be installed at less ex- 
pense and at a saving on plumbing. It is not always 
advisable to do this, since the grease from these fix- 
tures alone, if properly trapped and cared for, would 
in a short time pay for the added cost in plumbing 
involved in placing the cafeteria in a more desirable 
location. Dressing rooms, lavatories, etc., should be 
away from this department if possible. Employes 
who work in the cafeteria should care for their per- 
sonal appearance before reporting for duty, and the 
manager who allows even a mirror to be hung in the 
kitchen will have no one but himself to blame when 
someone finds a side comb in the hash or a powder 
puff in the mashed potatoes. 

In order that food may be prepared and properly 
served and appreciated by those concerned, care 
must be taken that sanitary conditions prevail 
throughout, and unless such conditions are possible, 
the restaurant manager or cafeteria director is often 
blamed for things for which he is not responsible. It 
is not all sunshine for the manager of this depart- 
ment, as some may believe. In the first place, he is 
as a rule employed by people who know practically 
nothing about the workings of his department, and 
although he is supposed to have full charge, there is 
no end to suggestions. While he is not required to 
show a profit in his department, he is expected to 
furnish the best at a lower price than the lunch room 
proprietor who has a stand across the street. He 
must satisfy everyone employed in the factory, from 
the typist who insists upon salads and eclairs three 
times a week during the winter months to the man 
in overalls whose appetite calls for roast pork and 
plum pudding three times a week in hot weather. He 
may try his best to please everyone, but this is im- 
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possible. He realizes the importance of changing the 
menu daily as well as serving a variety of foods. He 
also realizes that preparing the variety that would 
please everyone would mean a great loss, and that 
the cash register would never balance the garbage 
can. Therefore, provision should be made for pre- 
paring and serving a variety of food, but the variety 
should never be overdone or expected to compete 
with that of the public cafeteria, excepting in the 
larger plants where a thousand or more people are 
catered to each day. 

Many managements of the larger industries have 
solved this problem by erecting service buildings 
which provide rest rooms, club rooms, hospitals and 
other conveniences as well as lunch rooms or cafe- 
terias. It is needless to say that service buildings are 
ideal, providing they are of sufficient size, but in 
many cases these buildings, which are as a rule 
erected principally with the cafeteria in view, do not 
contain adequate space on one floor alone for this 
purpose. Compare the cost of constructing a modern 
service building with that of an extra story on the 
factory! Also, compare the advantage of having 
seating capacity for at least one-half the number 
employed, as well as kitchen, store rooms and serv- 
ing counters on the same floor. While many cafe- 
terias may have seating capacity for one-fourth or 
one-third the number who lunch daily, there is more 
chance for confliction and dissatisfaction among 
those in charge of the various factory departments, 
owing to the fact that luncheon time really covers 
a period from 11:30 until perhaps 1:30 or 2 o'clock. 
Feeding employes in relays not only makes extra 
work for the cafeteria manager but will at the same 
time prevent his furnishing 100 per cent service. 
This perhaps would not apply to department stores, 
where a few from each department lunch at the 
same time, and in such cases there is as a rule a con- 
tinuous and steady service, but at no time is there 
the rush that would compare with that of the fac- 
tory employes, and time would permit the collecting 
of soiled dishes and the caring for tables properly as 
well as replenishing supplies at service stations. 

Opinions relating to the capacity of a cafeteria 
counter are so varied that it is almost impossible to 
estimate the exact number of persons who may be 
served in a given time. This will depend upon several 
conditions, among which are the placing of the cafe- 
teria in a location which is desirable as well as suit- 
able and, what is quite as important, the conducting 
of the cafeteria by an able and experienced director 
who is backed up by the necessary co-operation. 
Were we to consider, for example, the cafeterias in- 
stalled at the various large shipyards and other in- 
dustries during the war, we would be safe in saying 
that 250 persons could be served in 10 minutes at a 
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single counter without any confusion to patrons. 

The diagram on this page shows a two-way or dou- 
ble service station with two distinct counters, each 
of which should have a capacity of serving 250 per- 
sons in 10 minutes, providing a few days have been 
allowed for the patrons to become familiar with the 
service. Time is required for the employes as well as 
for the patrons to become accustomed to the service. 
Providing 1,000 persons are to be served from these 
two counters, sufficient time should be allowed be- 
tween the first and second relays in order that all 
dishes may be returned to the dish rooms, the tables 
properly arranged, and the counters redressed and 
made as fresh and inviting in every detail for the 
second relay as for the first. 

Few people realize the amount of space required 
for properly washing dishes, and that unless suita- 
ble tables are provided to care for soiled dishes the 
breakage will be one of the chief items of expense 
which must be contended with. The soiled dish table 
is in most cases set against a wall or partition be- 
cause space will not permit any other arrangement, 
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but whenever it is possible to set this table away 
from the wall it is advisable to do so. If this can be 
done the table may be 3 or 4 feet wide instead of 30 
inches, and it will allow those operating the washing 
machine to work without interference with those 
bringing soiled dishes from the table; best of all, it 
will insure sanitation which cannot be obtained with 
wall fixtures. If more architects and engineers had 
studied cafeteria planning more carefully it would 
have greatly lightened the burdens of those who 
must O.K. crockery bills! 

Kitchen equipment will vary according to re- 
quirements and fuel, and wherever it is possible to 
supply high pressure steam it is advisable to do so. 
Use of jacketed kettles and vegetable steamers will 
not only reduce the fuel bills, but will be more con- 
venient for cooking in quantities, and it is quite 
as necessary for heating steam tables, coffee urns, 
dish heaters, etc. The man who figures that he can 
operate his cafeteria successfully by buying pastry 
is in most cases mistaken. The success of 90 per cent 
of the industrial cafeterias depends upon their sup- 
plying good pastry and good coffee. This has been 
proved by some of the successful cafeterias which 
were originally started with doughnuts and coffee 
alone, and which have gradually grown to become 
important and appreciated departments. Some peo- 
ple are of the opinion that pastry is not wholesome 
food for employes, yet everyone eats it, and unless 
allowed to have good pastry, cooked under sanitary 
conditions, people will insist upon over-indulging at 
their first opportunity and are not likely to get as 
good pastry as would be prepared under the super- 
vision of the cafeteria’s chef. 

In addition to the cafeteria’s counter service some 
factory managements find it practical to allow the 
director of this department to distribute food and 
coffee through the factory as well. Various types and 
styles of conveyors have been adopted for this pur- 

pose, and with the variety of food 
sometimes provided, such a con- 


veyor would practically amount to 

a traveling cafeteria in itself. 
Careful planning of a cafeteria 

will aid in making it possible to give 


service with a comparatively small 
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‘staff, and this in turn has the effect 
of reducing overhead costs and in- 
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creasing earnings. It is often possible, 
for example, to so arrange the lay- 


out that one individual can _per- 
form the duties ordinarily assigned 
to two. 

With this department well 


planned and with proper manage- 
ment and co-operation the em- 


ployer should in a_ short time 
realize the cafeteria’s importance 


in many different ways, and soon 
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Plan for a Double Service Cafeteria, Economical and Complete in Layout 


Dimensions of kitchen, 25 x 77 feet 


OOO 900 forget the cost of installation or 


the amount of floor space it neces- 
sarily occupies. , 


Removing the Blight from Blighted Neighborhoods 


THE PATERSON PLAN FOR RECLAIMING SPOTTED DISTRICTS 


By HERBERT S. SWAN, City Planner 


control of new buildings and the other the con- 

trol of existing buildings. Zoning looks to the 
future. It is in no wise retroactive in its provisions. 
Any sporadic and out-of-place building located any- 
where within the city limits is allowed to con- 
tinue. The ordinance takes no action toward its ex- 
pulsion from any section of the city. 

Every non-conforming building may be used the 
way it is at present as long as the owner chooses. 
Structural alterations to the extent of 50 per cent of 
its assessed value are permitted every non-conform- 
ing building, provided the building is not enlarged. 
Any non-conforming building may, moreover, be 
changed for any other non-conforming use excepting 
that of an inferior class. Even after a non-conform- 
ing building has been changed for another non- 
conforming use, so long as the new non-conforming 
use is not excluded from a light industrial zone, 
structural alterations equal to 50 per cent of the 
assessed value of the building are allowed in order 
to better adapt the building for the new use. If the 
building is damaged by fire to not more than 50 per 
cent of its assessed value, it may be reconstructed in 
full. 

One exception is made to these rules, that is, 
in the case of buildings and uses excluded from light 
industrial zones. Such a non-conforming use may 
not be changed for another non-conforming use of 
the same class in instances where the building has 
been structurally altered (no matter how much or 
how little), since the adoption of the ordinance, to 
make it more adaptable for the original non-con- 
forming use. Moreover, where such a non-conform- 
ing use has been changed for another non-conform- 
ing use of the same class since the adoption of the 
ordinance, the building is thereafter prohibited from 
being in any wise structurally altered. 

The practical operation of these provisions may 
probably be best illustrated by a non-conforming 
building used as a grocery in a residence zone. Such 
a building is guaranteed every conceivable right 
necessary to its continued existence. It may con- 
tinue as a grocery store for as long a time as its 
owner chooses, without any interference whatever. 
It may be used for any other kind of business allowed 
in a business zone. It may, for instance, be changed 
into a delicatessen shop, a butcher shop, a bank, a 
bakery—indeed, into use for almost any of the ordi- 
nary businesses commonly found near residence dis- 
tricts. It may have structural alterations made in 
the building to an extent equal to 50 per cent of its 
assessed value. If the building is damaged by fire to 
not more than 50 per cent of its assessed value, it 
may be reconstructed in its original form. The only 
limitations upon its free use are that (1) the build- 
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ing may not be enlarged unless the use is changed 
into a conforming use; (2) the use may not be ex- 
tended at the expense of a conforming use, and (3) 
it may not be changed for another non-conforming 
use of an inferior class. 

These privileges are all matters of right. They are 
conferred by the zoning ordinance upon the owners 
of non-conforming buildings throughout the city, 
and are in no wise dependent upon obtaining the 
permission of the Board of Zoning Appeals. The 
ordinance is very clear on the point that regarding 
these matters the Board of Zoning Appeals need not 
be considered. Instances may, however, arise where 
the foregoing limitations might work a hardship in 
their operation. For such instances, the Board of 
Zoning Appeals has been constituted to temper the 
administration of the law with the principles of 
equity and justice. 

If a building used as a store or a factory were al- 
lowed in a residential zone and its owners permitted 
unlimited right of enlargement or of adapting the 
building to unrestrained changes of use, the owners 
of adjoining residence property would be discrimi- 
nated against. Should the land upon which stands 
the building devoted to non-conforming use be per- 
manently designated as belonging to an industrial 
zone, irrespective of all extenuating circumstances, 
it would be a very pertinent question whether the 
adjoining properties in such a zone should not also 
be considered industrial zones, and thus the entire 
purpose of the zoning movement would be in danger 
of frustration. 

Every existing building, given up to any use, no 
matter where it is situated, has acquired vested 
rights which the zoning ordinance does absolutely 
nothing to interfere with. But when the existing use 
is discontinued and it is proposed to adapt the 
building for a new use, or when it is proposed to 
extend the non-conforming use, to enlarge the non- 
conforming building, to construct a new non-con- 
forming building, or to reconstruct a non-conform- 
ing building completely destroyed by fire, the 
change should, in all justice, be reviewed by an 
impartial body so that the rights of the adjoining 
owners in the restricted zone should not be ruth- 
lessly violated and something more injurious to 
them than the present use be permanently imposed 
upon their neighborhood. It is for this reason that 
the Board of Zoning Appeals is established. This 
board is not formed to evade the settlement of these 
questions. In the very nature of the case these ques- 
tions cannot be settled at the time the zoning law is 
put into effect. As yet the precise question to be 
settled some time in the future has not presented 
itself, and therefore no decision has been made. 

No owner of a building devoted to a non-conform- 
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ing use knows just when he wishes to change it for 
some other non-conforming use or what the new 
non-conforming use is to be, or when he wishes to 
enlarge his plant; or, if his plant were to be de- 
stroyed in part or whole by fire, whether he would 
or would not wish to reconstruct his building in its 
present location and for its present use. These are 
matters that may not come up for decades. In the 
meantime, the conditions in the vicinity may have 
entirely changed, and the owner of the building 
given up to its present non-conforming use may him- 
self have changed his mind and put his property to a 
conforming use. 

Suppose there were no regulations affecting non- 
conforming buildings or uses. Assume that every 
sporadic store were made a business zone and every 
isolated factory an industrial zone. Then the com- 
munity would have surrendered every hope of ever 
reclaiming these small, scattered areas for their 
proper uses. Every use of this character could be 
extended whenever the owner chose. New uses could 
be introduced and established. What is at present a 
temporary use of the property could be permanently 
established in the neighborhood. In other words, a 
small non-conforming use would be invested with all 
the privileges and immunities of a building located 
in its proper zone. The owners of the plots upon 
which such buildings stand could terrorize owners 
of adjoining property by threatening to construct 
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buildings more injurious than those there at pres- 
ent, and thus hold back the appropriate develop- 
ment of the entire locality. 

The provisions of the zoning ordinance relating to 
non-conforming buildings, it is thought, will in time 
go a long way towards righting the wrongs suffered 
by different neighborhoods from unregulated build- 
ing in the past. The consequence of controlling the 
changes of use in non-conforming buildings, to be as 
far as possible in conformity with the regulations of 
the use zone in which they are located, will be ulti- 
mately to ‘“‘weed out’? many of the sporadic uses 
which now afflict different localities. The heroic way 
to treat non-conforming buildings is, of course, to 
expel them bodily from restricted zones. This would 
solve the problem at one stroke, but it would be 
most unjust to the owners of the non-conforming 
buildings. Regulations designed with a view to pre- 
venting an increase in the offensiveness of the uses 
and to gradually eliminating them altogether will in 
the end achieve the same result as initial banish- 
ment, with this difference; no violence is in the 
meantime inflicted against the undesired use. 

Certainly the non-conforming building must be 
controlled. Not to limit the extent to which it may 
be structurally altered or the manner in which it 
may have its use changed is to entrench it perma- 
nently in its present location, to the lasting injury 
of neighboring property. 


Farm Buildings of Walter Douglas, Esq., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


(See Plates for Additional Illustrations) 
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A New York Settlement House 


BETHLEHEM CHAPEL AND MEMORIAL HOUSE 
GEORGE B. POST & SONS, ARCHITECTS 


ings which present opportunity for a more 

hopeful development than the structures 
which are devoted to settlement work of different 
kinds or to such closely allied forms of effort as com- 
munity houses or day nurseries. In many instances 
such institutions are placed in densely populated 
city districts where the people whom it is hoped to 
reach are of foreign extraction, and a happy inspira- 
tion has led to the use, in planning the buildings for 
such purposes, of the types of architecture and deco- 
ration to which these people have been accustomed 
in their homes across the sea. It is not difficult to 
realize the feeling of a man or woman of the peasant 
class, used to the order and symmetry of the archi- 
tecture of European countries, to find amid the miles 
of dreary streets of an American city a building 
which by reason of its appearance suggests some old 
quarter of a city in the homeland. The psychological 
effect is tremendous. 

The Italian styles, with their advantages for the 
development of the facades of buildings facing city 
streets, offer many opportunities when a structure 
is to be erected as the center of social work of any 
kind, and the utmost in the way of results may be 
had at the minimum of cost by the use of very 
simple materials in which the Italian styles may be 
successfully developed. A wise choice would indicate 
the use of this type of building, particularly when it 
might possess an added value for the purposes which 
the building is intended to serve. 

Such were the conditions presented in the plan- 
ning of the Bethlehem Chapel and Memorial House, 
on Bleeker street, New York. This is at the center 
of the Italian quarter below Washington square, 
where a foreign population has now completely filled 
a district which was occupied a few decades ago by 
people of English or French descent. Here in block 
after block of dismal tenements the Italian people 
are housed, with here and there a group of dwellings 
recently remodeled by real estate speculators to 
meet the urgent demand for homes and adapted to 
the needs of families of a social status quite different 
from that of the characteristic population. 

The problem was to plan a building which by its 
appearance would attract and impress favorably the 
people for whose use it was meant, and to provide 
quarters for varied activities—a day nursery, many 
clubs and other social organizations—and also rooms 
for religious services, together with living quarters 
for a staff of residents and rest rooms and kitchen 
facilities for other workers who live elsewhere. The 
building includes provision for all this, so planned 
that many activities may be carried on without 
interference, each complete in itself. 

To the casual visitor walking along Bleeker 


[ines are few types of social service build- 


street, the Memorial House with its bright colored 
facade and simple detail contrasts sharply with the 
unrelenting hardness of the neighboring buildings. 
There is a suggestion of ecclesiastical influence of 
Italian origin in the minor details of the street front, 
particularly in the muntins of the windows and the 
playfulness of a tile balustrade and a pergola sur- 
mounting the upper story. The stucco of the walls, 
of a pale pink displaying the trowel marks of the 
mason, has a warmth and quality of texture that is 
decidedly pleasing. 

Inside, the building has been laid out with a view 
to affording highly efficient service. From the very 
simple vestibule the visitor enters the main or 
chapel floor, with one large room running the full 
depth of the plot, providing seating capacity for 
about 300. The major or central area of this room 
runs through two stories, either end being divided 
by a mezzanine or gallery. Beneath these galleries, 
on the same level with the main assembly room, pro- 
vision is made for special meetings or classes, collap- 
sible folding doors providing for isolation of the 
groups using these classrooms. 

On the second floor is a nursery department, in- 
cluding a sleeping room 25 x 27 in size and a play- 
room 20 x 20, besides a diminutive toilet and bath, 
all to accommodate about 40 babies and small chil- 
dren. On the same floor are the nursery mother’s 
office, a dining room for servants, a dining room for 
the little folks, a diet kitchen, laundry and three 
sleeping rooms for the staff. Most interesting of the 
rooms, from the viewpoint of service, is the dormi- 
tory or nursery for the infants who spend their days 
under the care of the mission mother. An experience 
not soon forgotten is a visit to the nursery on a week- 
day afternoon. In the twilight of the darkened room 
30 or 40 tiny recumbent forms, rolled in blankets, 
slumber soundly on slatted cots. 

The Chapel and Memorial House are designed to 
serve youths and girls of the neighborhood as well as 
the children of nursery age and grown-ups. With this 
in view, a gymnasium has been incorporated in the 
plans, located on the third floor, 26 x 40 in size. The 
remaining area on the same floor is given over to 
bedrooms for the employes and nurses and the 
superintendent’s apartment. 

The important lesson which this brief outline of 
the activities and workings of a modern social center 
conveys to the architect generally is the desirability 
of a broadening of viewpoint regarding buildings for 
modern social service requirements. He is hardly 
justified in expecting to profit by the opportunities 
which are rapidly coming forward in this field, unless 
he familiarizes himself with the developing science 
and sociology of welfare work, dealing with people 
in humble circumstances. 
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Plate Description 


Detroit GoLF CLuB, DETROIT. Plates 17-20. 
The opportunity for giving architectural character 
and expression which the designing and planning of 
a large country club presents has been made the 
most of by Albert Kahn, the architect of this large 
and rambling building. Its purpose demands that it 
afford every convenience and comfort for those in- 
terested in golf and the other out of door sports to 
which it is devoted, and also that it have spacious 
verandas so situated that at least one be shaded 
during the entire day, and several overlooking the 
golf links themselves. The floor plans show that 
every provision has been made for all this and also 
for affording to members and guests the utmost of 
service in the way of living rooms, reading and sit- 
ting rooms, grill and dining rooms. 

The exterior walls and the chimneys of the build- 
ing are of brick laid in a simple but tasteful bond, 
and shingles have been used for roofs and for cover- 
ing the surfaces of certain gables. A large part of the 
attractiveness of the club is due to the care with 
which laying out the grounds and planting of shrub- 
bery have been done. 


FARM BUILDINGS OF WALTER DoucLtas, EsqQ., 
Dosss Ferry, N. Y. Plates 21-23. During the past 
few years what might be called the architectural 
value of farm buildings of different kinds has been 
realized as never before. Separated and scattered 
over an estate they generally constitute a liability 
rather than an asset, but when combined into one 
structure or into a group of closely related buildings 
they acquire an importance which entitles them to 
considerable attention on the part of architects. 

Such is the result in the case of the buildings, of 
which Alfred Hopkins is architect, shown upon 
these plates. All the departments necessary upon a 
large estate are so grouped or combined that each 
fulfills its appointed function while adding its share 
to the importance of the group as a whole. The walls 
of the buildings are of stone, whitewashed, and the 
low, spreading roofs which add to the character of 
the group are covered with slate. 


SERVICE’ BUILDING, EsTATE OF WILLIAM V. 
KELLEY, Eso., LAKE Forest, ILL. Plates 24, 25. 
The tendency, in planning modern country estates, 
to group the auxiliary or service buildings and to 
clothe them with a garb which possesses distinct 
architectural character is also illustrated here, for 
in this structure, of which Howard Shaw is architect, 
are combined stable, cow house, silo, water tank, 
hay loft, garage and three separate and distinct sets 
of living quarters for employes. 

Use of stucco for outer walls gives the structure a 
close relationship with other buildings upon the es- 
tate, and the necessity of there being a silo and a 
water tank probably suggested the placing of these 
two adjuncts close together and screening them with 
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the graceful brick structure, which with its horizon- 
tal brick courses at intervals has much the appear- 
ance of a campanile from northern Italy. 


CHAPEL AT COLGATE UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, 
N. Y. Plates 26-28. Use as building material of 
stone, such as was used for some of the earlier uni- 
versity buildings, ties this newer structure in with 
its surroundings and makes for the harmony and 
unity which add so greatly to the dignity of a group 
of collegiate buildings. Rough stone has been used 
for the greater part of the building; the employ- 
ment of cut stone of another kind for trimmings 
gives the variety of texture and color which walls of 
stone sometimes lack, and the gracefully designed 
belfry or cupola is of wood painted white. The entire 
exterior suggests the early meeting houses of the 
Dutch settlers in certain parts of New Jersey and 
New York. 

True to the early meeting house prototype, the 
interior has the customary narrow gallery along 
each side, suggested from without by the arrange- 
ment of the windows, and a deeper gallery across the 
west end of the church. The floor of the auditorium 
proper slopes slightly toward the pulpit end. Inte- 
rior trim is of wood painted white with mahogany 
used for stair rails and for the trim of pews. The 
fluted wooden pilasters support a cornice of plaster. 
The architects, Harding & Seaver, have been suc- 
cessful in imparting to the building an architectural 
consistency which is rare among chapels of collegi- 
ate institutions. 


St. CECILIA’s PRIORY, ENGLEWooD, N. J. Plates 
29-31. The excellent design of this structure, of 
which Raphael Hume is architect, suggests at once 
its use as a convent for a community of women. The 
stone walls gain in dignity and in solidity of appear- 
ance by the use of coped gables, the judicious group- 
ing of openings such as doors and windows wherever 
such grouping was possible, and by the use of broad 
expanses of high pitched, slate covered roof not un- 
duly broken up by the long row of dormer windows 
necessary for lighting the bedrooms of the upper 
story of the building. 

Floor plans show an excellent arrangement which 
is in accord with traditions which for centuries have 
governed the planning of monastic buildings. The 
parlors or reception rooms to which the outside 
world has access are cut off from the “cloister’’ or 
quarters of the community; the arrangement of the 
refectory or dining room is what would be expected 
in a convent, while the placing of the chapel in its 
present position makes possible the fulfilling of the 
rule (sometimes ignored) that no rooms of any kind 
be placed over the chapel. The dignity of the build- 
ing is enhanced by being placed endwise to the 
street and by the excellent use of hedges and other 
shrubbery. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WILL ARCHITECTS GRASP PRESENT 
OPPORTUNITY ? 


TATISTIGS of the building industry indicate 
S that 1923 will see a greater volume of build- 

ing construction than any year previously re- 
corded. This unusual program of building offers a 
singular opportunity for architects because statis- 
tics also indicate that a large proportion of contem- 
plated building will be of important structures or- 
dinarily involving due architectural consideration. 
The opportunity exists to increase greatly the num- 
ber of worthy architectural buildings in this coun- 
try and to make this period of large building one of 
steady advancement in the standards of architec- 
tural design. The fulfillment of this depends upon 
the architectural profession, and while there are 
great numbers of talented men in the profession 
and new lights always coming forward,—an ample 
group to meet the demand for architects,—there is 
reason to ask if the profession will accomplish all 
that is possible. 

The architectural profession of all the professions 
can generally be said to represent the most highly 
developed professional viewpoint; architects indi- 
vidually and collectively are first and always inter- 
ested in the advancement of architecture—an art; 
the advancement of their profession as an economic 
factor and a means of livelihood is entirely secon- 
dary. This is most praiseworthy, yet as modern 
civilization is constituted the progress of architec- 
ture cannot be secured without first developing the 
profession so that opportunities can be fully grasped. 
It is because of our conviction that the profession 
fails in this latter respect we question its ability to 
accomplish all possible in the era just ahead. 

The public that builds is not learned in architec- 
ture; it is not able to appreciate the sometimes 
rather fine distinctions that separate good from 
bad; it distinguishes one architect from another 
solely by reputation, not by means of a critical ap- 
praisal of their respective work. Architecture to the 
public is building (when it is not thought of as mere 
decoration and an extravagant luxury); the archi- 
tect is a man to whom the planning and execution 
of building is entrusted. Unfortunately for the pro- 
fession and for architecture too, architects often fail 
to realize the manner in which the public views 
them. They have thus made an opportunity for the 
functioning of another group which in the main 
offers to perform all that the architect does, yet 
which for definite business reasons elects to call its 
work engineering and not architecture. Is it not 
understandable, therefore, that in many instances 
there should be confusion in the minds of those pro- 
jecting a building over the terms “‘architect’’ and 
“engineer,” and that often the engineer is selected 
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for the work particularly because he has dwelt on the 
things he won’t do—the very things that tradition 
says the architect will do? 

Some view this incursion of the engineer into the 
field of building as a factor undermining the prac- 
tice of architecture; we have ourselves called atten- 
tion to it more than once in these pages, yet we are 
inclined to see some good in it for the profession, if 
the presence of the engineer will serve to emphasize 
the need of architects’ stressing and improving 
those points of their service that are economic in 
nature. The engineer will never be able to display 
the creative ability of the architect, but he has 
sensed the architect’s weak points and has unques- 
tionably won a place for himself in the business 
world because he has supplied service where the 
architect is deficient. Let this be considered a ser- 
vice to the architectural profession as well; the weak 
points have been singled out, and there remains — 
nothing to do but correct them and profit by the 
example the engineers have set. 

The engineer has developed another feature in 
his service to the building public—that of salesman- 
ship. This is a very important factor in modern bus- 
iness, and from its rather crude beginning it has 
acquired a certain unwritten code of ethics which 
places it now in a near-professional light. Architects 
have held aloof from it because they view it largely 
as self-advertising, yet in order to execute their 
commissions they often unconsciously employ sales- 
manship which is nothing more than the ability to 
persuade others to accept one’s views. 

In the sense of an aid to securing commissions it 
should be only dignified publicity. There is nothing 
unethical in bringing one’s work and one’s ability to 
give service to the attention of one contemplating 
building and asking consideration on its merit. It is 
not incumbent on the architect to point out the 
merit of his work; a suggestion that inquiries be 
made of past clients is entirely sufficient. In com- 
mercial and investment building, and this consti- 
tutes a very large portion of the architect’s sphere of 
operation, such a direct procedure is understood and 
respected, whereas the theory that the buyer will 
search out the seller, which is entertained by many 
architects, is given little credence. 

Group effort of architects through well studied 
publicity should be made to counteract the preju- 
dice that many people hold in regard to extrava- 
gance, inefficiency and lack of appreciation of busi- 
ness problems on the part of architects. Similarly, 
the functions of the architect should be properly 
explained to the public. It should always be kept in 
mind that publicity is not sought for the profession 
but for the utilization of architects in meeting the 
needs of the building public. 
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Eighteenth Century American Furniture and Craftsmanship 


By EDWIN J. HIPKISS 
Keeper, Department of Western Art, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Drawings by the Author 


versity of taste within a unity of style. The ar- 

chitecture of our Atlantic seaboard has been 
rightly called American renaissance, for it was the 
last small bloom from roots of Italian origin after 
four centuries of transplanting and adaptation. The 
sixteenth century palace of Rome had become the 
White-Pingree house of Salem. 

An accepted style, freely expressed, from Maine 
to South Carolina, held in check the pursuit of 
passing vagaries and produced good works, modest 
enough, but appropriate, diverse and modern in 
their time. Strangely enough, the simple furniture of 
native woods, walnut, maple, beech, birch, applewood 
and pine, had the directness, simplicity and vigor- 
ous spirit of sixteenth century Italy in some meas- 
ure. Most of it had architectonic quality. The men 
of the eighteenth century obviously held to the idea 
that, ‘““you cannot make a 
purse out of a —, or 
rather, you can best make 
a purse after a good model. 
And do we not realize it, 
too,ifwe honor pastachieve- 
ment? ‘‘So shall we bring 
out of our treasuries new 
things and old.” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds said to his stu- 
dents at the Royal Acad- 
emy: ‘““The more extensive 
your acquaintance is with 
the works of those who 
have excelled, the more ex- 
tensive will be your pow- 
er of invention—and what 
may appear still more like 
a paradox, the more original 
will be your conceptions.” 

That had to do with 
painting, a “‘fine art,’ but 
other arts have their fine 
traditions. A group of 
Frenchmen skilled in a ra- 
cial art, combined their ef- 
forts, with crayon, solder- 
ing iron, nippers, bits of 
lead and colored glass, and 
made one of the glories of 
France,—the stained glass 
windows of Chartres. The 
masters of the Italian re- 
naissance did not stand aloof 
when furniture came along 
as part of the year’s work. 

In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the worker in wood 


sk eighteenth century seems to have had di- 


had an equipment of tools now seldom seen; he had 
in his hands what amounted to a keyboard of 
forms—it was a set of moulding planes. The forms 
they cut were based on the prevailing idea of style, 
and the planes were made in graduated sizes, thus 
making almost endless combinations possible, always 
im style. An architrave from the Wentworth-Gard- 
ner house will serve to illustrate their application. 
Proportions and details were first decided upon as a 
part of the whole work, then moulding planes were 
selected which would do their part in the design. 
The same principle was applied to an elaborate cor- 
nice. Design and execution were so closely related 
and the same practice was so widespread, that an 
impossible form like that shown in the accompany- 
ing profile drawing could hardly have happened— 
or even have been tolerated. This specimen was 
taken at random from a current catalog of what 
passes as “‘colonial’’ finish. 
It is said to be “‘kept in 
stock,’’ but the land is del- 
uged with it. 

What were the old meth- 
ods of finishing? A cabinet 
maker of New York re- 
cently had this to say after 
an experience of 28 years in 
the restoration of old fur- 
niture: “In the eighteenth 
century fine furniture was 
treated in one of two ways. 
It was either made without 
finish and was cleaned with 
water, soap and sand, or it 
was given a quickly ab- 
sorbed coat of shellac and 
was then waxed over again 
and again. Mahogany and 
maple were never polished; 
the wood received its soft 
sheen through oft-repeated 
oiling and rubbing.’ The 
writer uses an old recipe 
calling for double boiled 
linseed oil, turpentine and 
vinegar in equal parts. It 
is rubbed on with vigor 
and rubbed off with care. 

Maple is a wood of fine 
qualities, and furniture of 
deep, rich tones, suggest- 
ing the brown tones of old 
leather bindings, is coming 
into a wider appreciation. 
The old color can be ap- 
proximated by proper 
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finishing, but of course time 
favors the old pieces in their 
beauty of surface. Many of 
us come to the point where 
we must aim for some con- 
sistent scheme of furnish- 
ings, not for aclient of great 
wealth but for a scheme for 
our own needs, and one 
“within the appropriation.”’ 
Many of us have studied 
the works of sixteenth cen- 
tury Italy or eighteenth 
century France with keen 
interest and pleasure, to 
find in the end that they 
are magnificent and that 
we are not princes. Early 
American chests, tables, 
chairs, beds, dressers, cup- 
boards, stools and benches 
made of maple, walnut or 
even pine offer types that 
can be charming in form 
and color. If they happen 
also to be appropriate, who 
can have more? 

The native Windsor 
chair is much finer in de- 
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sign and quality than its 
English prototype. A good 
eighteenth century Wind- 
sor has many interesting 
points and well illustrates 
the ways of the skilled 
workman who takes pains, 
and pleasure, in making 
things come right. It seems 
strange at first thought that 
these chairs should have 
three kinds of wood in their 
makeup. They were maple, 
pine, and hickory or oak, 
all pulled together in tone 
by the use of oil or painted 
in one color. They have 
lightness with strength and 
a sprung-bow-like quality 
in the backs worth analyz- 
ing. The spindles and bows 
were of hickory or oak, and 
the spindles were joined 
to the bows with fox-tail 
wedges. The seat was of one 
piece of white pine, light 
though sufficiently thick to 
allow a ‘‘saddle’’ seat for 
The legs ; and 
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stretchers were usually of hard 
maple, wear-resistant but well 
adapted to turning in the lathe. 
All joints were wedged. 

The sketch given here shows 
typical door panel construction. 
There was economy in parts; 
mortised and tenoned joints; no 
metal, and the panel was held 
between rails and stiles free 
to expand laterally, or ‘‘with 
the grain.”’ Old doors of pine are 
still in service after 150 years of 
use. The doors in the Went- 
worth-Gardner house will serve 
as few among many examples; 
they are straight and true and 
but 11% inches thick. The same 
reasoned construction was used 
in furniture with many varia- 
tions. 

Some Experiments, or Theory 
Plus Practice. The armchair in 
the style of Charles II, shown 
in the illustration, is nothing 
more than a copy made “‘for 
the fun of it.’’ Three local work- 
men, a carver, a turner and a 
joiner, worked with the owner 
and seemed to enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of doing a special piece of work. 
Their charges and the cost of the wood 
amounted to little enough. The wood, 
incidentally, is old walnut and came 
from a house formerly on Beacon Hill, 
Boston. The only conclusion reached as 
a result of this experiment, and several 
others, is that a lively interest on the 
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Second Floor Hall Door 


Wentworth-Gardner House, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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part of skilled workmen does 
exist and should be encouraged. 
The chair is plainly modern and 
will mislead no one who knows 
old furniture. The work was 
done without thought of being 
either “‘artistic’’ or artful. The 
tavern table was designed with 
elements of several old tables 
in mind and was made by two 
local workmen. The frame is of 
maple and the top is of pine in 
one piece with maple cleats on 
the ends to protect the end 
wood. It was turned over to its 
owner “‘in the white,’ and was 
then given a wash of chemical 
solution, to obtain the brown 
tone desired, followed by one of 
vinegar to neutralize the acid. 
Oil finish was rubbed in finally. 
It approaches the work of the 
eighteenth century in surface 
and color, but it is frankly 
modern. 

The drawing of a wardrobe 
cabinet is merely an attempt at 
solving a modern problem in an 
old manner. It was designed to 
go in acertain room and to take 
its place with some old pieces. The in- 
tention is to paint it sage green with 
mouldings in low toned vermilion; all 
surfaces are to be rubbed with pumice 
and oil. Variations and improvements 
will suggest themselves to other de- 
signers at once, and the more free prac- 
titioners there are, the greater chance 


Modern Stock “‘Colonial’’ Moulding 
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Details of Colonial Door 
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for varied interest and perfection. We some- 
times are told, in tones of resignation, that 
we live in an industrial, a manufacturing 
age, as though fine achievement in the 
crafts were at an end—a closed book. We 
need only concern ourselves about stand- 
ards, and the right means will take care of 
itself. Fine works get done when there is 
eagerness for fine work. 

What about machinery? May we not look 
to machinery hopefully? Machines have 
always been used; the lathe, the drill and 
the potter's wheel are ancient examples. 
The artisan has no quarrel with a help- 
ful machine; he has a legitimate quarrel 
with a machine as a master, and he has 
a quarrel with the meth- 
ods of mechanical pro- 
duction. The mechanical 
ideal sets going a body of 
men under a military re- 
gime (on a forced march 
usually) in a drive on 
minimum cost and max- 
imum quantity. The 
workers march in a tread- 
mill of part operations 
endlessly repeated. 

During the nineteenth 
century mechanical pro- 
duction almost wiped out 
many worthy and needed 
outlets of human. skill. 
And we now hear much of 
the use of museum ex- 
amples of craftsmanship 
in domestic art for the 
“beautifying” of manu- 
factures. That manufac- 
ture should have a sem- 
blance of art is no doubt 
desirable, but that is only 
a compromise. Artisan- 
ship at its best is personal; 


Early American Table Suggesting Italian Feeling 
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Early American Painted Chest 


The illustrations above and be- 
low show modern pieces of furnt- 
ture that have been made by the 
collaboration of local workmen 
under the guidance of the author. 
They observe the niceties of de- 
sign, craftsmanship and finish 
that characterize original pieces. 


Tavern Table Designed by the Author 
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it represents individual 
skill, a grown man’s 
pleasure and _ satisfac- 
tion in work that has a 
beginning, a middle and 
an end. Mechanical pro- 
duction has nothing to 
do with such altruism. 
Quantity production is 
economic war. And al- 
though the mass attack 
will continue to do the 
world’s ‘“‘fetching and 
carrying’ better than it 
has ever been done be- 
fore, let us recognize the 
fact that the more spir- 
ited youth of America 
looks forward to a finer 
service than being either 
infantrymen or officers 
in the victories of quan- 
tity, and then we may have fine artisanship added 
unto us. 

It will be plain enough that these graphic studies 
are of elementary character in relation to fine archi- 
tectural detail. But, if it be true that national or ra- 
cial art thrives only when there is a general con- 
sciousness of beauty, these elementary considera- 
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Early Eighteenth Century Tavern Table in Maple 


Measured Drawing from Original in Metropolitan Museum of Art 
on preceding page 
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tions are much needed. 
The basic principles— 
to observe intelligently, 
to draw well, to execute 
skillfully—are little un- 
derstood today general- 
ly. American traditions, 
of 150 or 200 years ago, 
can point a way, for it 
may be seen by the ob- 
servant that the great 
mass of current work (in 
which were once minor 
fine arts) is as cork and 
paper flowers to the na- 
tive wood and native 
wit seen in museum col- 
lections of our early 
American arts. 

“Good workmanship is 
essential always, but the 
right motive is what gives 
to good workmanship its life and interest.” 


NTEREST in American architecture has largely been cen- 

tered in the work extant in the principal towns along the 
Atlantic coast. There is much, however, to be learned of 
special value today from study of the simpler examples that 
may still be hunted out in the lesser known towns, and the 
thought suggests pleasant summer holidays.—Editor. 


Living Room in Country House at Greenwich, Conn. 


Suggests quaint character of early eighteenth century American rooms 


John Russell Pope, Architect 
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This Entire. Building — 


-< at Your Command 


\ ' 7E are now prepared to offer 
to architects and their clients 


every cooperation in the installation 


ie diets 


of complete interiors, or in the design- 
ing and making of furniture harmo- 
nious with the interior architecture. 
This entire building is used as an 
exhibit of the largest collection of 
hand-made furniture in America, 
comprising Italian, English and 
Frenchan tiques, reproductions made 
in Europe or in our New York City 
factory and also creations and adap- 
tations by our own designers. 


Ramptonshops 


18 Gast 504Street: +7 
facing St Patrick's Cathedral 
NewYork 5 
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Todbhunter 


~MANTELS=— 


‘& 


a cMantels to Standard Sizes * 


In spite of the trend upward in the cost of both materials and labor, 
we have been able to reduce the price of mantels 20% without affect- 


ing quality or workmanship 


An illustrated booklet describing the new plan will be sent upon request. 


||| ARTHUR TODHUNTER : 


414 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


ROOKWOOD 


POWs RE Rea AN Dasa eS 


During all the ages, tiles have been used by every 
people and today, their judicious use is equally 
suitable for the small house or the palace. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Architectural Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“Of all God’s gifts to the sight of man, colour is the holiest, 
the most divine, the most solemn. The purest and most thought- 


ful minds are those which love colour the most.” 


Fohn Ruskin 


A. DI PREDIS. Bearrice pv’EstTeE 
(Milan: Ambrosiana) 


Size of colour surface, 2014 x 1314 inches 
Price, $7.50 
One of nearly 250 exact facsimiles in full colour of 
great paintings by great masters reproduced direct from 
the originals in the world’s galleries and private collections. 
Your art dealer will show you The Medici Prints. 


What Is a Medici Print? 


HE MEDICI SOCIETY EXISTS IN ORDER TIO 

PUBLISH THE FINEST FACSIMILE COLOUR RE- 
PRODUCTIONS OF GREAT PAINTINGS—of which modern 
photographic methods are capable—AT THE LOWEST PRICE 
COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE. As to its success in fulfilling 
this programme the Society may quote MR. RALPH ADAMS 
CRAM, who, in the course of a recent statement concerning the 
primary necessity of training the general public in appreciation 
if we are to have artists to appreciate, says of The Medici Prints: 
“The power of a great picture is an eternal power. ... Yet 
very few can go to Florence or Belgium, and a photograph 
means nothing except to those who have seen the originals. 
These new facsimiles are in a quite different class, and I cannot 
see why they should not serve a brilliantly useful purpose in 
bringing a great part of the vital beauty of the far original to 
those who cannot seek it out in its distant shrine. 
“Tt is astonishing how faithful is the reproduction. . I con- 
fess these colour-prints give me much of the poignant thrill of 
the originals. 
“Tt seems to me that these prints should be used 
in every school-room. A half-dozen would do in- 
calculable good in bringing a sense of beauty into 
the lives of children, and so help them to achieve 
a better standard of comparative values. 
“Of course all this applies equally well to the 
home ... since these Medici Prints became 
available.” 


Send 25 cents (coin preferred but stamps accepted) for the 
complete illustrated Catalogue of THE MEDICI PRINTS. 


If desired the Society will attend to framing The Medici 
Prints for its patrons. Correspondence is invited 


Publishers for the United States of THE BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE FOR CONNOISSEURS, recognized as au- 
thoritative on questions of Art and Art History. 

Among the subjects dealt with are: Architecture, Arms 
and Armour, 


Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese 

Porcelain, Embroideries and Lace, Engrayings, Fur- 

niture, Miniatures, Paintings, Sculpture, Silver and 

Pewter, Tapestries, etc. A Classified List will be sent on 

request. 

Illustrated. Published monthly. Per copy, $1.00; by the 
year, $9.00. Sample, 75 cents 


The Medici Society of America 
Book and Art Publishers 
745 Boylston Street, Boston 
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A Group in the Showrooms 
Italian Renaissance Walnut Dining-Room Furniture, by Kensington 


HE Renaissance in Italy, which quickened so 
marvelously the artistic life of all Europe, 
witnessed the most perfect blending of art 
and craftsmanship the worldhas seen. It wasanage 
when the artist was the craftsman and the crafts- 


_man an artist. Everything that came from the 
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hand of man was touched with beauty. 
Furniture of the period is characterized by a 
perfect balance of proportions and a scholarly 


rendering of classic detail that give it an unsur- 
passed dignity and make it especially suitable for 
rooms of a somewhat formal character. 

In Kensington reproductions, from such collec- 
tions as the Davanzati and Bardini, the old-time 
hand processes of the Kensington craftsmen re- 
tain the individuality, character and decorative 
quality of the originals. 

Kensington furniture is made in all the deco- 
rative styles appropriate for American homes, 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with fur- 
nishings harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and staff 


Illustrated booklet F sent on request 


SHOPS 
END AVENUE 
TH STREET 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


FINE FURNITURE 


WHOLESALE SHOWROOMS 
14 EAST 32ND STREET 


7TH FLOOR 


4 
IMPORTERS 


ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 
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Showrooms: NEW YORK Factory and Warehouse : 
154 East 55th Street 340-342 East 38th Street 


Manufacturers and Importers 
of Distinctive Furniture 


PMRISTOL Reproduction of a fine old 

early Georgian Mahogany Arm 
Chair. The aim of our craftsmen is to 
interpret the spirit of the old masters 
in best materials and workmanship. 
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FORUM GALLERIES 


From 
HISTORICAL 
and other 
OLD HOUSES IN 
ENGLAND 


Roy Grosvenor 
Thomas 

6 West 56th Street 
New York 


Telephone Circle 2111 


Circle 2427 108 W. 57th St., NEW YORK 


Roy Mac Nicol Studio 


Decorative Paintings - Screens - Panels, Etc. 


230 FifthAvenue - NewYork Cily 
PHONE-MAD:-SQ: 8170 
effin. PLANTS AND FLOWERS 

FOR. DECORATING HOMES:PUBLIC 
SPACES IN HOTELS: CAFES: THEATRES 
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7 W. 47th St. 


HOWARD New York 


STUDIOS 


Gardens 


and 


Ornaments 


DECORATIVE: PLANT-CO# 


By Way of Introduction 


‘O the many architects who are assum- 

ing responsibility for the interior 
decoration of buildings they design The 
Forum Galleries will prove a welcome in- 
novation. 


Here each month you will find in in- 
creasing numbers announcements of 
establishments whose offerings are of par- 
ticular interest to the profession and who, 
for that reason, have been invited by 
THe Forum to make your acquaintance. 


While many of these names will be 
familiar to those in the profession, partic- 
ularly architects located in New York, 
THE Forum will not limit itself to the 
usual paths in finding subjects meriting 
your approval. 


Exhibitors in The Galleries will take 
particular pains to meet the requests of 
Forum readers, whether made in person 
or by mail, and it is suggested that you 
avail yourself of this new service at the 
first opportunity that presents itself. 


E have on exhibi- 
tion in our galle- 
ries, antiques of all 


periods and are constantly 
receiving shipments from 
“Ye Olde Mint House” 
our home in England. 


LOUISS2FALLEN 
Antiques 


521 Madison Averue - 


New York 


KAPASHELL 


RTISTIC, hand-made leaded lighting fix- 


tures of rare translucent oriental Kapa- 


shell. Many designs. Write for leaflet. 


E. H. WARDWELL 
Importer 


17 East 42d Street New York 
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HENDERSON BROS) | 
114 East 415¢ St. NewYork 


en lee GLASS EES 
e pase 
ANTIQUE and 
MODERN STYLES 
_ Telephone 
MURRAC HILL 2350 LTT is} 


Darnley 


Inc. 


DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS FOR 
TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


395 Madison Ave. 
New York 


Wrought Iron 
Andirons 
with Rosettes of 
Polished Brass 
Antique Finish 
_ Wrought by Hand 
Price $14.50 a pair 


Catalogue F sent on 


request 
THE H. W. COVERT 
i eee... COMPANY 
Design 18 inches 137 East 46th Street 
943 high New York 


Specializing in 
OUTDOOR AND INDOOR GARDENS 


ROCK GARDENS ROOF GARDENS 
SUN ROOMS REST ROOMS 
COURT GARDENS 


BEATTY & BEATTY 
Architects’ Bldg. 101 Park Ave., New York 
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Display of Danersk Furniture in the window of the Erskine-Danforth Chicago showrooms 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


BOVE is an illustration of a window in our Chicago Branch. 
cA It is a visible demonstration of the facilities that we place at 
your disposal in order to aid you in giving your clients an idea 

of our furniture in a livable setting. 


OW 
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We hope you will use these rooms freely—in New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. They are the only places where the complete 
line of Danersk Furniture can be seen. 


In almost every home you do there is at least one room where 
Danersk Furniture will bring individuality and charm. 


Call either with or without your clients, but send us advance 
notice if you cannot accompany them. Our branch offices are 
open for your convenience and there is no other place in which 
you can see the complete line of Danersk Furniture. 


WAVY AVON 
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ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 
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315 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 643 So. Olive St., Los Angeles 
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J-SCHUMACHER & CO 


Famous old fable retold 
in pictures on this 


Toile de Jouy 


La Fontaine’s“‘ The Miller, his Son and 
the Ass” the theme of a unique print. 


yy ke the famous Toiles de Jouy executed 
at the end of the 18th Century there are 
none more charming than those which relate 
in pictures familiar myths and allegories. 

The design for the interesting piece illustrated 
here was taken from one of La Fontaine’s im- 
mortal fables. The artist, probably J. B. Huet, 
took the dramatic points of the fable of “The 
Miller, his Son and the Ass” and composed 
them charmingly. The design was then printed 
in Oberkampf's famous manufactory at Jouy. 

Now it has been printed again in France for 
the exclusive use of F. Schumacher & Co. in 
this country. 

This unique print is one of many which 
Schumacher offers decorators and upholsterers. 
In addition to importing prints and other rare 
fabrics for decorative purposes Schumacher 
weaves beautiful silks and damasks on their 
own looms. It is therefore possible to meet any 
special requirements decorators may have for 
fabrics in quantity, in special colors, designs, etc. 

A visit to our New York establishment will 
afford decorators and upholsterers an oppor- 
tunity to see the wide variety of decorative 
fabrics we offer the trade. F. Schumacher & Co., 
Importers, Manufacturers, Distributors to the 
trade only of Decorative Drapery and Uphol- 
stery Fabrics, 60 West 40th Street, New York. 
Offices in Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
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Armstrong’ Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


Look for the 
CIRCLE ‘A 
trademark on 


the burlap back 


Residence of former Lt.-Gov. 
E. E. Beidleman, Dauphin, 
Penna. Sun parlor floored with 
No. 350 Armstrong’s Straight 
Line Inlaid Linoleum. 


For information regarding the proper laying 
of a permanent linolLum floor, you need the 
new 48-page booklet, ‘‘Detailed Directions for 
Laying and Caring for Linoleum.’’ Write for a 
free copy. Here are a few subjects it covers: 


How to Figure Linoleum Estimates 
How to Lay Linoleum on Wood 

How to Lay Linoleum on Concrete 

How to Wax Plain and Inlaid Linoleum 
How to Care for Cork Carpet 


For Specifications, see Sweet's 
Seventeenth Edition, pages 442-447 


The Charm of a Modern 
‘* Built-in” Linoleum Floor 


UCH of the charm of this delightful sun parlor in the home 

of the Hon. E. E. Beidleman, former Lieutenant-Gov- 

ernor of Pennsylvania, is due to the floor of six-inch black and 
white tile inlaid linoleum. 


Whatever the decorative plan your client has in mind for the 
sunroom of his new home, you can specify patterns in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum to help him achieve his desired effect. There 
are soft plain colorings, warm two-tone jaspés and a wide variety 
of pleasing tile, carpet and parquetry designs in inlaid linoleum. 


Installing a permanent floor of modern linoleum is a part of the 
building contractor’s work. The linoleum should be laid when 
the house is built. To the underflooring of inexpensive tongue- 
and-grooved soft wood, a layer of heavy deadening felt is 
pasted. To this felt lining, in turn, the linoleum is also firmly 
pasted. All seams, edges and openings are sealed with water- 
proof cement. 


The result is a durable, waterproof floor, comfortably resilient 
and quiet, likewise handsome and distinctive in appearance—a 
definite part of the decorative scheme. 


Armstrong Cork Company 


Linoleum Division Lancaster, Pa. 
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Two things to be sure of 
In specifying a Pipe Organ 


The quality of the organ 
The character of the builder 


No marrer how high the quality of the organ, 
if the builder does not have the knack of co- 
operating fully and helpfully with the architect, 


the experience is one you hesitate to repeat. 


So we have added to our seventy-five years of 
experience in organ building a complete and 
thorough service for the architect. We have 
worked with architects for years. We believe 
we know what kind of practical information 
you need when you have an opportunity to 
install a pipe organ, and we trust that you will 


call on us freely for such help. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Made in varied designs 
to meet all conditions 


Crittall Casement Window Co. Manufacturers, DETROIT, MICH. 


February, 1923 


ENGLISH CASEMENTS 
and WINDOWS for BANKS, 
OFFICES, SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, élc. 


UNIVERSAL 


Steel Casements 


for substantial, artistic buildings 
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Modern Upholstered 


Furniture of Character 


ODERN ideas of comfort require uphol- 
stered furniture, but in the aim for comfort 
beauty is frequently lost. 


It requires the trained eye of the expert designer 
and the work of the able craftsman to produce 
upholstered furniture having both beauty and 
comfort. 


These assets our organization possesses, and archi- 
tects and decorators can inspect our stock with 
the assurance that they will find furniture of 
excellent quality that will harmonize with their 
carefully designed interiors. 


SMITH & JONES 


Showrooms 


216 East 37th Street 
New. i orkaNe oy. 


SYISSSHHMOMd_d»d}}11Dd’AA.Aa Mn 


A low-back wing chair of Queen 
Anne derivation. Pattern 635. 
Height, 36 inches; width, 28 
inches; depth, 25 inches. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We will gladly send photographs of furniture to in- 
terested architects and decorators, and welcome cor- 
respondence detailing their problems. Our facilities 
are also available for special work from the designs 
of architects or decorators. 
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DAS BOY Flat Paint will bring 
out most effectively the beauty of 
a dining-room such as you see here. This 
mixture of Dutch Boy White-Lead and 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil places on walls 
and ceiling a smooth, rich covering that 
reflects light softly, evenly, without glare 


throughout the room. Because it flows 
freely trom the brush and spreads far, 
it is an economical paint to use. Dutch 
Boy Flat Paint can be tinted to harmo- 
nize with any color scheme. 


Write for Portfolio No. 2 concerning 
interior painting. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND BUFFALO CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Products for 
utch B OY Interior Painting 
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IKE the masters of old, leading architects of 
today find walnut an always satisfactory 
medium for expressing their individual ideals in 
fine furniture and rich interior finish, combining 
as it does, the fourfold virtues of being light, 
stable, durable and handsomely figured. 


This magnificent Directors’ Room is designed in 
the most ornate style of late Italian Renaissance. 
Its principal feature is a remarkable play of light 
between the quartered oak floor and the richly 
polychromed plaster ceiling, which brings out in 
a very striking manner the golden brcwn tints 
of the American Walnut finish. 


This light falls through high casement windows 
on one side, hung with heavy brocade draperies. 


GS Hea 


Of " Abe Seer R 


ROR poe ge gon 


I 


Directors’ Room, 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 


New Orleans 
Architects, 


New Orleans 
coger 


The walls are of long, unusually narrow, raised 
panels of American Walnut; the doors, door 
frames and pilasters being in carved walnut. The 
radiators are on the outside wall concealed by 
dull finished bronze grilles. The finish hardware 
and metal parts of the lighting fixtures are done in 
dull silver, finding an admirable background in 
the rich brown walnut. 


This American Walnut was carefully selected 
for figure and color and wax finish used through- 
out. Cross figured walnut was chosen for the 
panels and plain stripe for the stiles, rails and flat 
surfaces. The walnut work was completed in 
Milwaukee and shipped to New Orleans. 


Send for ‘‘The Walnut Book’’ and ‘‘Real Walnut Furniture’’ 


The first an accurate treatise on the development of walnut furniture 
and woodwork through the ages; the second an example of educational 


literature distributed to the public. 


Mailed free to architects, archi- 


tectural firms. schools, societies or technical and professional libraries. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 1000, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Faverot & Livandais,{Ltd., 


attbews Bros.. Milwaukee 


February, 1923 
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The Logical Choice for the Directors’ Room 
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Painted by Edward A. Wilson. Copyright 1922, P&L 


ULLY ninety per cent of the worth while achievements | ee 

of American Architecture have been created in theseventy- . 

five years since the first Pratt & Lambert Varnish Prod- 1 

ucts were made. Few, indeed, are the architects of today who 

do not have an intimate knowledge of ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish, 

an architectural finish whose present popularity confirms the 

| good judgment.of those who adopted ita generationago. As | 
long as architecture aims to put stability and beauty into build- 
ing, wood flooring will be preserved and enriched by ‘‘61”’ 

Floor Varnish. Presenting the maximum combination of 

wear and water resistance, architects know ‘‘61’’ Floor Var- 

nish as the ‘‘balanced varnish’’ and rely upon it for that reason. 


Sy 4 


The complete series of full-color reproductions of 
the Monro paintings of Famous American Architects 
of the past will be gladly forwarded upon request. 


Prarr & Lamsert-Inc., 122 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CThe MURPHY 
IN —-A-DOR BED 


How it would fit into the plan of the 
famous “John W. Journal House.” 


ARNOLD & NORTH 


Incorporated 


124 East 41st Street New York 


REPRODUCTIONS OF EARLY AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH MANTELPIECES AND 


BEDROOM FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 
8 0'X 10'O" 


Booklets on Request 


DEN, SEWING OR 
BED ROOM CHILDRENS ROOM 


| 4K 14:0" WAX 9" 


E show above the house erected by the 

Minneapolis Journal. The buildin? was 
completely under the charge of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, Northwest Division. 
In this home, the Journal demonstrated the pres- 
ent building and financing, conditions—and shows 
what the average family may accomplish in pro- 
viding an attractive home at moderate cost. 


The Murphy In-A- SERVICE 

Dor Bed will sreatly DEPARTMENT 
increase the facili- : 

ties and value of the Write us today for 
small home. Perfect- specifications and in- 


ly concealed by day. 
Swings with ease 
through a three-foot 
closet door. A splendid 
bed in appearance and 
comfort. Equipped with 
Simmons Springs. 


THE MURPHY DOOR BED CO. 


formation. We plad- 
ly co-operate with 
architects and build- 
ers—simplifying 
your lay-out prob- 
lems. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


22 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
469 5th Avenue, New Y 
1544 Blake Street, Denver 

912 Kresge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
205 O’Connor St.. Ottawa, Can. 
Crocker Bldg.. Ser Francisco 


Chemical Bld3., St. Louis 

Hoge Annex bld3., Seattle, Wash. 
1140-42 Hanna Bld3., Cleveland 
1021-23 Grand Av., Kansas City 
220 N. St. Paul St., Dallas. Tex. 
204 PeachTreeArc., Atlanta, Ga. 


309 Third Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn. 
There is only one ‘‘In-A-Dor Bed’’—-THE MURPHY 


Ritz Carlton Bedding 


Trade Mark Registered 
The luxurious bedding used in 
Ritz-Carlton and other leading 
hotels is made exclusively by 


Charles P. Rogers & Co. 
16 East 33rd Street - New York 


Write for prices and particulars 
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Leading architects now specify 


this perfect flat wall finish 


Splendid color expression, velvety texture and easy appli- 


cation are reasons for endorsement 


HE desirability of painted walls and 
ceilings, from the standpoint both 
of beauty and utility, is recognized by 
leading decorative designers. Flat Wall 
Enamel is sanitary above all other types 
of wall coverings. It is economical, be- 


Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel that dries 
to a smooth, even surface. It presents a 
restful area to the eye. It may be ap- 
plied to practically any wall or wood 
surface. It does not crumble or disinte- 
grate in any way to contaminate the 


cause of its long life, 
with Liquid Velvet, 
every graduation of 
tinting shade is imme- 
diately available—deli- 
cate, washable tints 
which will harmonize 
with any decorative 
scheme. 


Specify Master Varnish 
wherever varnish is to be used 


By a new secret process of fusing su- 
perior oils and gums, Master Varnish is 
now the accepted finish for all uses 
both interior and exterior. It will stand 
any test that any other varnish will 
stand, and many that no other varnish 
will stand. 


Specify Master Varnish for best results. 


atmosphere and does 
not absorb any inju- 
rious elements. 
Greater satisfaction 
can be assured your 
clients for whom you 
are designing residen- 
ces if you, too, will 
specify Liquid Velvet. 


O’Brien Varnish Company 


1224 Washington Avenue 


THE SPECIFIED BRAND 
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FRENCH’S 
PEERLESS 
COLORS ae 


Write us for Descriptive Be eo’ Lae 


Booklet and Color Card, the Artistically Colored 
Original PULP Mortar Colors A brick house with a shingle roof, with the following color- 


combination: 
WALLS: Cabot’s Old Virginia White on common Chicago 


rick, 


TRIMMINGS: Cabot’s Old Virginia Tints in Lichen Green. 
a i i lwuUe ; rel ! C ROOF: Cabot’s Creosote Stain, Gray. 


It is a dainty and effective combination and the softness 
and texture of the colors make it thoroughly artistic. 


& Comp arly Full information on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. ™:zz's<s"i« BOSTON, MASS. 


342 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 
525 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 331 E. 4th St., LOS ANGELES 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Insulating and Deadening Quilt, Double White, 
Stucco and Brick Stains, Conservo Wood Preservative, etc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1844 Incorporated 1920 
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— means that Martin’s 100% Pure 
Varnishes are made from pure fossil 
gums—pure vegetable oils, and pure 
turpentine. No benzine—no gaso- 
line — no rosin. 


OU shingle a roof with flat pieces—not “round 
balls. Ordinary paint is made up of globular 
particles while Dixon’s Paint is made up of  . Martin’s varnishes are aged and 
flakes of graphite—like shingles—giving entire pro- Lo | 1 stipened for months in storage tanks. 


tection to every inch of surface. The pigment in Chemical and physical changes take 
place during the aging, and not after 


? ele e - : : the varnish has been applied—thus 
DIXON S Silica Graphite P AINT _ assuring quality and durability. 
is Nature’s combination of flake silica-graphite and -. Specify Martin’s—and be sure of 
as such is inert and immune to attack by gases, acids, : 1 the best. 
alkalis, and is unaffected by varying climatic con- : 


ditions. This pigment affords the most tenacious and - ; : : : Martin VARATSH(O 


resistant paint film known. 8 
Dixon’s Paint will lower your paint costs and r: Mints Senta hl tooo Lrpe 


afford better protection for a longer period of time. 
Write today for Booklet No. 224B 


and records of long service in your line 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 


| 
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The International Mark of Ripolin 


This design is the international identification mark of genuine 
Ripolin Enamel. All Europe knows this famous Ripolin trade- 
mark. The secret process of making Ripolin was discovered 
in Holland over thirty years ago. Since that time Ripolin has 
been used throughout the civilized world. 

The rapidity with which Ripolin has risen in popular favor is very 
largely due to the unanimous approval of architects. 

Ripolin can be obtained in Gloss White, Semi-Gloss and Flat White. 
It can also be supplied in seven delicate tints. Beautiful interior dec- 
orative effects can be secured by combinations such as Ivory for the 
body and one of the Grays for the trim. Many of the finest interior 
decorations have been made possible by the use of Ripolin Enamels. 

Write today for one of our new Ripolin tint folders. 

THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


And Its Affiliated Companies 
National Headquarters Cleveland, Ohio 
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USTEELINE 

The Pfaudler Glass Lined DROPPING 

Steel Laundry Chute Jas LS) TURE 
O you want to please your next client De Every modern building is Braced 


you want to make yourself popular with - 
the tenants of your next building? Then specify by a mail chute. We walk to the 


the Pfaudler laundry chute. It is the only one slot and avail ourselves of the 
which is lined throughout with glass, is abso- a ae fej diate lel a 
lutely fireproof, can be sterilized by flushing, and privuege Of immec late delivery 
will wear indefinitely. to the mail box. 

Up-to-date hotels and_ hospitals 
are developing the same attitude 
toward the disposal of laundry. 
Their attendants walk to the 
laundry chute opening, and deposit the soiled 
linen for immediate delivery to the laundry room. 


These conveniences are not a reflection of man’s laziness. 
They merely demonstrate the tendency toward ultra- 
efficiency in our modern way of living. 


You will place a stamp of modernness and class on your 
next hotel or hospital by specifying it. 


Mail coupon for explanatory THE PFAUDLER CoO., 1923 
booklet, vi gives spectfi- Rochester, Ma: 
Ccalvons 
' Gentlemen—Send me your booklet de- 


scribing the Glass Lined Laundry Chute. 


The PfaudlerCo. |< 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Address 
A. F, 2-23 


“Cup Defender 
VARNISHES” 


America’s winning Cup 
Defenders 1n the Interna- 
tional Races, Queen’s Cup 
and 6-meter class were 
finished with Smith’s 
Spars. 


The leading Architects of the 


country are now specifying 
Avyanize 


Varnishes and Enamels 


If you are still unfamiliar with the unusual 
merits of these high-grade products 


WRITE TO-DAY 


for our FREE set of architectural drawings 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


EVERETT STATION, BOSTON 49, MASS., U. S.A. 


Chicago Address: 519 W. Roosevelt Road 
San Francisco Address: 1151 Mission Street 


The Open Seas 
are the hardest test for varnishes and 
enamels. In such tests Smith’s products 
stand supreme. 


For Nearly 100 Years 


we have made the lasting and beautiful 
varnishes and white enamels still to. be 
seen on early Colonial mansions, town 
halls and furniture. 


Write for free booklets 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


127 West Avenue, Long Island City 


Western Branch 
3532-34 So. Morgan Street, Chicago 
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W. L. STODDART, Architect 
has specified VAN EQUIPMENT 


E are now entering on our sixty-eighth 

year of success. During this time we 
have made and installed Kitchen and Dining 
Room Equipment of the highest quality in 
many of the leading hotels in the country. 
Here are a few hotels designed by Mr. Stoddart 
which use Van equipment exclusively: 


Lycoming Hotel, Williamsport, Pa. 

George Washington Hotel, Washington, Pa. 
Farragut Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. 

O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. 

Ponce de Leon Apartments, Atlanta, Ga. 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Ga. 

Hotel Savannah, Savannah, Ga. 


What plans are you making for 1923? If these 
include building or enlarging your dining 
room or kitchen facilities you will do well to 
call in our engineers. They will advise you or 
take entire charge of your work. 

Write for Van’s 364-page catalog showing all equipment 


necessary for the Dining Room and Kitchen. This volume is 
indispensable to buyers of such commodities. 


Yhe John Van Range @ 


Chicago Omaha CINCINNATI, OHIO Cleveland Detroit 
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Te WHITE, HOUSE Lire 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


Showing the compact, efficient way in which 
WHITE HOUSE Sectional Units may be 


combined, into a complete service installation. 


Whether for the service 
portion of the residence of 
elaborate plan,—the kitch- 
en of the moderate-sized 
home,—or the diet kitchen 
of a well-equipped hospi- 
tal, — the preference of 
steel over wood is rapidly 
becoming universal. 


WHITE HOUSE Section- 
al Unit dressers are entirely 
of steel. The finish is white 
enamel, baked on. The bins, 
drawers and compartments are 
pest-proof and odorless. The 
variety of our line enables us to 
fill in practically any space by 


In the diet kitchens of modern 


February, 1923 


hospitals, WHITE HOUSE 


equipment is rapidly attaining 


combining units. 


Economy of space and extravagance of per- 


fection are WHITE HOUSE features. 


Send us your dimensions and 
requirements and we will sub- 
mit sketch and estimate. 


the popularity and importance 
which its adaptability deserves. 


1eASNEE: S > Ga Ta TISAGN 1D 
Established 1840 


129 West 44th Street 


New York 


CANT GET IN 
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ze 
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MADE OF STEEL - THEY 


Friends 


OR ten years the Kernerator has 
| Bliss making friends—friends 

whose recommendations have 
given it an enviable reputation. Conse- 
quently, each year the plans of an in- 
creasing number of architects specify 
this modern equipment for disposing 
of household waste. 


The Kernerator is simple and durable— 
a brick incinerator built into the base 
of the chimney when the building is 
erected and a hopper door in the flue 
above. It disposes of all household 
refuse without cost, for the refuse it- 
self is the only fuel required. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENTS 
JAMESTOWN. NEW YORK 

+ SALES OFFICES * 
NEW YORK CITY + 101 park AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS + 49 FEDERAL sT 
STECOULS © MO -- CHEMICAL BUILDING 


CHICAGO. JLL: ++ 48 ©.wasninaton st 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL -b ‘HEARST BUILDING 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


For complete information see page 2124, 


Sweet's 1922 Catalog 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1015 Chestnut Street - Milwaukee, Wis. 


ERNERATOR 


Built-in-the-Chimney 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


DISH ano SILVER CLEANING MACHINE 


How Architects Provide 
Lhspital Operating’ Efficiency 


ITAL to the economical operation of hospital and in- 
stitution kitchens is efficient dishwashing equipment. 


. : = : . The compact Model ‘‘B’’ Autosan is the preferred 
Architects everywhere provide this by specifying the equipment of many hospitals and institutions be- 
cause it washes, rinses and sterilizes tableware, in- 

Autosan. suring positive sanitation. Capacity—tableware 


for 1600 patients. 
Interesting data will gladly be forwarded to any architect, 
illustrating how he may insure for the institution he is plan- 
ning these important economies: 


“Phantom view” 

FIRST —Dishwashing payrolls that are 50 per cent ° 
less than the usual expense for this item 
of cost. 


SECOND—A reduction of the breakage of china and 
glassware to 60 per cent less than the 
normal volume of loss due to broken table- 
ware. 


THIRD —Added permanence in the dishwashing in- 
stallation aggregating many _ years of 
sturdy service after the usual type of 
equipment has worn out. 


Autosan is accomplishing these economies for hospitals 
and institutions, as well as hotels, restaurants and 
clubs, of all capacities throughout the United States. 
The engineering data upon which successful installa- 
tions are based may be had for the asking. Shall we 
send it to you? 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Architecture and 
Finance 


yAEMBERS of the architectural profession often 
MA find themselves in a position to act as a con- 

4 necting link between builder and banker, mak- 
ing possible the financing of important new structures. 


S. W. Straus & Co. offer their services to 
architects and builders. We are always in the 
market for sound construction loans in 
amounts of $200,000 up, to finance office 
buildings, apartment buildings, and similar 
structures. 


We have prepared literature especially intended for 
architects, describing the Straus Plan of financing. We 
suggest that you write us today and ask for 


BOOKLET F 
ESTABLISHED 1882 A OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Straus Building Straus Building 


Clark & Madison Sts. 


Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO—79 Post Street 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 


SERVICE 


SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Situation 


T the present writing the period of seasonal de- 
A cline in building activity is nearing its close, 
and every indication points to renewed activ- 
ity for 1923. In December and January the filing of 
plans has been unusually heavy in volume, and it 
appears that the building public is preparing for a 
greater investment in this field than ever before re- 
corded. In the January issue of THE ForUM a com- 
pleted survey of activity in 1922 and forecast for 
1923 was presented, and reports from various chan- 
nels through different sections of the country would 
seem to assure the approach of another great wave 
of construction activity. There can be no question 
that this volume of business is favorable to archi- 
tects, because in each building classification the pro- 
posed types are of better design and a more substan- 
tial nature, involving more definitely than ever the 
use of good architectural service. 
A discussion of the trend of building costs will be 
found on the following page, but it is interesting to 


ANNUAL CHANGES MONTHIY CHANGES 


4915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


1921 


note that building material manufacturers are forc- 
ing production in view of the expected demand, and 
that while the shortage of freight cars still proves to 
be a serious impediment confronting not only the 
building industry but all industries of the country, 
it is anticipated that by the beginning of the build- 
ing season the rail situation will be much better. 
The labor situation in the building industries 
shows no violent condition of unrest and will un- 
doubtedly function under the law of supply and de- 
mand, as it always has and probably always will. 
In those districts where active building is antici- 
pated it will be necessary to figure high labor costs, 
although the production per man is unquestionably 
much greater than during the hectic period of 1920. 
An analysis of the chart below shows a sound fall- 
ing off of an amount of building in December, due 
primarily to seasonal conditions, but it also indi- 
cates a continuing great increase in the amount of 
construction for which plans have been filed. 


1922 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY_AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 
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CONTEM?LATED CONSTRUCTION 
HIGHEST ON RECORD. 
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es. chart is presented monthly with trend lines extended to the most recent date of available information. Its pur- 
pose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and investment 
as the index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the “curve of stabilization.” 

The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected to build 
without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings. The index line representing 
actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the fall of 1921. If this cost line passes out of the zone of 
stabilization, building volume will decrease materially. 

The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions after the 
civil war and that of 1812; (b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accelerating this return 
after the recent war, and (c) an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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Factors of Fluctuation in Building Costs 


VOLUME 
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BUILDINGS 
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_Analysis of new construction showing compara- 
tive importance of major building types in volume 
and investment. 


HE above charts, completed for 1922, 

indicate the approximate division of 
the money invested in new building and 
the number of square feet of new con- 
struction. This division is made in four 
general classes and serves to visualize the 
relative importance of each field, while the 
total of each monthly column shows the 
entire volume of investment. While hous- 
ing activity overshadowed all other, sur- 
prising strength has been shown in the 
market for residential and commercial 
buildings of different natures. 


MONTHLY TREND OF BUILDING COSTS 


Under this heading will be found each month a discus- 
sion of the trend of building costs which provides informa- 
tion as to the various important factors affecting its upward 
or downward course. Items of information as to cubic foot 
costs and other data of importance will be found here. 


HE trend of building costs 

during the past year is indi- 
cated on the graphic chart pre- 
sented on the foregoing page. 
It will be noted that in Decem- 
ber the upward trend of costs 
has ceased and a slight down- 
ward turn is manifested. All in- 
dications point to the fact that 
we have reached the peak of this 
second increase in building cost, 
and it is anticipated that until 
April costs will hold about the 
same level. From that point on 
the general trend will probably 
be slightly downward, although 
recurring waves of cost increase 
will occur in this downward 
trend. It is, of course, quite diffi- 
cult to anticipate the height and 
length of such waves, as the in- 
dex is affected by too many fac- 
tors. It is obvious, however, that 
those who anticipate building 
this spring should get into the 
market immediately as deliver- 
ies in many classes of materials 
will be slow and there will prob- 
ably be little benefit in waiting 
for price reductions. As the pres- 
ent market is spotty and subject 
to favorable closings on occas- 
ional lots of materials, particu- 
larly in the lumber field, a num- 
ber of excellent opportunities 
are open for the care- 
ful purchaser. Ma- 
terials available for 
spring construction 
will this year also be 
affected by the de- 
mand maintained » 
through the winter. cy aT 


1916 1917 

January.... Y 3 , 167.75 
February. ee A ‘ : 167.75 
k 175.66 

183.41 

187.61 

199.26 

204.01 

198.41 

: : : F 190.31 
Octobér.... 88. F é 167.11 
November. , 1s f he 166.51 
December... A ‘ c 167.11 


Averages 88.56 t i 181.24 
————S—SS——— 
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Engineering News-Record has 
just presented an interesting 
analysis of the trend of building 
costs during the last 10 years. 
This index is computed only by 
the trend of costs in the great 
basic materials, steel, cement 
and lumber, together with the 
rate paid common labor, and is 
intended to give comparisons on 
a national basis. It is fairly in- 
dicative of actual building costs, 
however, and for this reason the 
chart and figures are presented 
below in order that comparisons 
may be made with known build- 
ing costs in the different years. 
This information may be used 
for approximate estimating of 
cost of any type of building by 
indicating the known cost of an 
individual structure in any of 
these years and making compari- 
son on the basis of the change 
indicated in the cost index. It 
will be noted in connection with 
these figures that the H#. N.-R. 
index figure for January is 
191.70, showing a slight drop 
over December due to decline in 
cement quotations. This figure 
is 13.6 per cent higher than the 
general construction cost figure 
of a year ago and 91.7 per cent 
above the 1913 level. 


a a a 


es 

Pe eS 

E.N-R. Construction cost index number 
‘monthly from 1913 to January [923 * 
and the yearly averages 1914 -1922 


1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


1918 1919 
184.51 198.05 
184.51 201.50 
184.51 198.05 
186.01 191.25 
186.01 191.25 
186.31 191.85 
188.65 193.65 
193.85 196.65 
193.85 202.85 
193.85 202.25 
193.55 206. 85 
194.75 206.85 


189.20 198.42 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


HE editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForUM 

have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE ForuM Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(6) That no committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service excepting by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
The largest institution in the United States pei loans 


for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FoRuUM. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HunTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 


President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Vice President, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


GAS SERVICE AND UTILIZATION 


Nits T. SELLMAN 
Service Engineer, American Gas Association 


A specialist in problems pertaining to gas service and its 
use in all classes of buildings and industries. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 


DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


CHARLES A. FULLER 
Consulting Heating and Ventilating Engineer 


Member of firm of Griggs & Myers, New York. Widely 
experienced in the field of heating and ventilating design for 
office buildings, institutions and industrials; specialist on in- 
vestigation and report work on mechanical equipment for new 
and old plants. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


Wrtiam L. Goopwin 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLiAMs 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


Professor and Head of Department of Agricultural Engineér- 
ing, Ohio State University. Consulting Agricultural Engineer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 


Address inquiries to committee members, care THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 103 Park avenue, New York 
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THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


HOW LONG WILL THE 
PRESENT BUILDING 
BOOM LAST? 


pee Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation of New York has recently 
presented the accompanying interest- 
ing chart which represents a forecast of 
building activity until the year 1926. 

This chart shows the actual and antic- 
ipated courses of four variables which 
affect the volume of construction. These 
include: 

1. Total construction requirement. 

2. Normal yearly growth. 

3. Total annual building expenditure. 

4. Building shortage at the end of 
each year. 

This explanatory statement accompa- 
nies this chart: 

“Curve No. 1 indicates the total 
construction requirement or the total 
amount of money necessary each year to 
take care of the entire building need. 

“Curve No. 2 shows the normal yearly 
growth in the building field. This is made 
up of the volume necessary to take care 
of, for instance, housing necessary for 
an increasing population; new develop- 
ments, both in residential and business 
construction; replacements, such as fire 
losses, and alteration work. 

“Curve No. 3 is a simple statement of 
the total amount of money spent yearly 
for building of various kinds. 

“Curve No. 4 shows the building 
shortage at the end of each year. This 
curve represents the value of building 
needed and projected each year but (for 
various reasons) not built. 

“The relation of these curves has been 
indicated in two places on the chart by 
two simple equations: 

“1. Building shortage; normal yearly 
growth; total construction requirement 
(or need). 

“2, Total construction requirement; 
building shortage; total annual building 
expenditure. 

“As these curves represent dollars 
only, and not, as in some compilations, 
the square footage, or something similar, 
it must be remembered that the value of 
the dollar fluctuates over a period of 

ears. 

“Thus it will be observed that up to 
1915 the curves are comparatively flat. 
With the war came a distinct advance 
in prices, culminating in 1920, and since 
then receding. 

“Curve No. 2 (Normal Yearly Growth) 
reflects this inflation, as it will be noted 
that this figure increased from $1,700,- 
000,000 in 1914 to $5,000,000,000 in 
1920. Allowing for the normal growth as 


analyzed above and for the deflation of 
the dollar in the coming year, we have 
set the normal growth in 1925-26 as 
$2,750,000,000. 

“In studying curve No. 4 it should be 
borne in mind that the shortage is plotted 
at the end of each year. That is to say, 
the $6,700,000,000 shortage shown on 
the line 1921 represents the figures for 
the end of the year 1920. 

“Tt will also be noted that curve 
No. 1 has been plotted to the right of the 
year line. The explanation of this is as 
follows: It has been assumed that the 
total requirement is not known at the 
beginning of each year, but that the first 
three months are devoted to developing 
plans, etc., pending breaking of ground 
for operations on the first day of April. 
This is an entirely arbitrary assumption 
but seems to allow a better presentation. 

“Tt is of interest to observe that as far 
back as 1911 the expenditures fell behind 
the need, and that a shortage began ac- 
cumulating. This shortage grew rapidly 
in the war years, for the inflation of the 
dollar brought high building costs and 
naturally building was deferred as much 
as possible. Thus we see the expendi- 
tures lagging more and more (if due 
allowance for decreased values be made) 
until in 1917, the war year, the shortage 
becomes greater than the actual amount 
of building done. 

“The year 1919 will be remembered as 


1917 
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TOTAL CONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENT 
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a year of strikes, embargoes, high prices 
and general chaos in the building field. 
This condition is very accurately re- 
flected in the curves. Building expendi- 
tures remained nearly stationary; the 
‘growth’ increased nearly $1,000,000,000 
over 1918, and consequently the ‘short- 
age’ jumped about the same amount, so 
that the total construction requirement 
represented in 1920, due to the accumu- 
lation of the previous five years, was the 
astounding sum of $10,700,000,000. 

“Financial and industrial conditions 
did not improve in the next year, and the 
shortage increased in volume as the 
expenditure fell off, although, deflation 
having set in, the construction require- 
ment began to recede from the 1920 
peak. Deflation also brought a decrease 
in the ‘Normal Growth’ figures, and in 
1921 we see the change setting in for the 
better. The building shortage is being 
caught up with. 

“In 1922 prices, etc., were such as to 
make further delays inadvisable; the 
acute housing situation was relieved by 
the enactment in some large cities of 
laws favoring builders, and the individ- 
ual owner found that he could wait no 
longer. Moreover, money became cheap- 
er. So, in this year, we get a record ex- 
penditure of nearly $5,000,000,000. 

“Tt is evident that the shortage has 
not yet been overcome. It also would 
appear that a further deflation may take 
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Forecast of Building Activity Until Year 1926. Prepared by Copper and Brass 
Research Association 
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place. A total construction requirement 
exists at the present writing of $7,830,- 
000,000. Taking these facts into consid- 
eration and assuming that the coming 
year will be free from strikes and other 
building disturbances, it seems safe to 
predict a year even greater than 1922. 

“Whether the figure of $6,000,000,000 
will actually be realized must, perforce, 
depend upon conditions which cannot be 
foreseen, but we feel justified in asserting 
that the coming year will see the great- 
est building program the world has ever 
known. 

“Tf this takes place, the indications are 
that the building shortage will be over- 
taken and a long stride made toward 
getting back to normal. Assuming that 
$6,000,000,000 is the figure for 1923, it is 
easy to proceed to the logical conclusion, 
and it is evident that by the end of 1924 
the ‘blush will be off the rose,’ and that 
in 1925 a normal market of between 
$2,500,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 may 
be looked for.’ 


A STRONG INDICTMENT OF 
ARCHITECTS AND THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


N the December 23, 1922 issue of 

Forbes’ Magazine, there was _ pre- 
sented a feature article which should 
occasion much thought and a considera- 
ble measure of justified indignation on 
the part of architects. 

This arraignment of various impor- 
tant groups in the building industry by 
Edward K. Cormack (twice President 
of the National Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation) contains enough truth to jus- 
tify its presentation, but it also takes 
the thoroughly warped viewpoint of the 
building material dealer based on con- 
tacts which could not have been repre- 
sentative in so far as the architectural 
field may be concerned. The article in 
question was presented under the head- 
ing, ‘Is There Something That Kills 
Honesty in Building Industry?” and is 
presented in full here: 

“The construction industry is, next to 
agriculture, the greatest of our wealth- 
producing and distributing agencies. It 
furnishes employment to more men than 
any other industry; it gives the railroads 
over 50 per cent of their gross tonnage. 
Of the industries that supply the three 
great wants and needs of man—food, 
shelter, and amusement—building has, 
since the stone age, contributed most 
to the development of civilization and 
mankind. But despite its importance, the 
construction industry has ‘just growed’ 
—like Topsy; neglected, it has been 
knocked from pillar to post, the prey of 
unscrupulous men who have manipu- 
lated its possibilities not for the com- 
mon weal, but for their own selfish ends. 
Ignored by those who are in control; re- 
viled by demagogues until the public 
considers it a habitat of profiteers; de- 
prived of the honest, competent leader- 
ship that would steady its ship, is it any 
wonder that building is the most dis- 
organized industry in the United States, 
and that its slogan seems to be ‘every 
fellow for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost’? 

“Of course, the public, with its char- 


acteristic refusal to study and attempt 
to understand the social and economic 
forces affecting it, does not perceive 
these facts. The man in the street, pass- 
ing a construction project, knows only as 
much of building and the role it plays in 
industry and the distribution of wealth, 
as the man on the cliff watching the pass- 
ing of ships knows of shipping and the 
commerce of which it is a part. Yet the 
man in the street does know (via the 
press, in which his faith is implicit) that 
construction is in bad repute. Yet the in- 
dustry is ancient and honorable; a great 
secret society has built its ritual around 
the builder, using his tools to symbolize 
its ethical teachings; many have climbed 
to history, fame, and fortune, from its 
ranks; it affords opportunity for the un- 
selfish service that America at present 
greatly needs; it is necessary, and yet it 
is in bad repute, so much so, indeed, that 
Forbes’ asks, ‘Is there something in the 
building industry which kills honesty?’ 

“Yes, there is something in the con- 
struction industry tending to destroy 
honesty. The construction industry is 
composed of five groups: (1) architects 
and engineers, (2) builders and con- 
tractors, (3) building workmen, (4) pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of building 
material, and (5) distributors and re- 
tailers of building material. It is signifi- 
cant that these groups frequently are 
aligned thus: architects and engineers, 
builders and contractors on one side of 
the fence; producers and manufacturers, 
distributors and retailers of building ma- 
terial on the other; and, perched on the 
fence itself, the workman, expressing to 
others, by attitude, if not by voice, ‘to 
hell with you both, to the devil with 
everything excepting that which will 
profit myself.’ 

“Recently, I discussed with a nation- 
ally-known architect the Landis award, 
the strikes, jurisdictional disputes, the 
Lockwood and Dailey investigating 
committees, and in general the country- 
wide turmoil that has prevailed in the 
construction industry. We agreed that 
one of the causes of the unrest was the 
inability of these five groups to realize 
that each is a part of the whole, and that, 
like the organs of the body, each is nec- 
essary to the health of the whole, each 
dependent on the other. ‘At present,’ the 
architect said, ‘each of these groups is 
trying to put over on the other groups as 
much as it can get away with.’ He was 
right. 

“Take the architects and engineers, 
men whom Goethe thought of as crea- 
tors of ‘frozen music,’ comprising the 
only group of the five whose work is their 
‘profession.’ Now, if you follow a pro- 
fession, you are supposed to have a bet- 
ter education and, accordingly, higher 
ethical standards and spiritual values 
than those in other walks of life; the 
term ‘profession’ connotes this. The man 
in a profession, too, is supposed to place 
his work, his value as a creator to the 
community and country, above mere 
monetary gain. How have the architects 
met this demand? There is always the 
exception, but the exception does not 
make environment or its conditions, and 
with the exception I have, here, no con- 
cern. 
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“Through long contact and associa- 
tion, I know Group 1—architects and 
engineers— and the other groups, as a 
politician knows his ward; and, anoma- 
lous as it may seem, this group is, in the 
mass, almost illiterate. I mean ‘illiterate’ 
in its popular sense; while this group can 
draw, calculate, and write specifications, 
its education is technical and it is not 
privy to, nor does it seem interested in, 
the intellectual background, the broader 
knowledge of social and economic affairs 
that ‘education’ implies. Other profes- 
sions are notable for the higher educa- 
tion, the intensive graduate study they 
require; but the architectural-engineer- 
ing group gives the impression that the 
gesture with which it received diploma 
and license automatically sealed the 
book of knowledge. It has its chapters 
and councils, but the membership is 
more interested in numbers than qual- 
ity, and to the public its gatherings have 
neither standing nor importance. 


A Declining Profession 


“Tt is less than 10 years ago that the 
architectural-engineering group stopped 
openly demanding and getting graft 
from the contractor and material man 
engaged to serve clients. It did not call 
it ‘graft,’ of course, for graft is an ugly 
word; it spoke of graft as ‘commissions’ 
and, as a sop to conscience, thought of 
it as legitimate because ‘everybody was 
doing it.’ 

“Reform, it should be noted, finally 
came, not from inside the group, but 


» from the rebellion of the exploited groups 


who refused longer to be bled. The ar- 
chitect-engineer group is commercialized 
along different lines today, and is stead- 
ily losing its right to be known as a pro- 
fession. Its success depends upon its abil- 
ity to give the client a building—resi- 
dence, apartment, factory, hotel, sky- 
scraper, or what not—at less than a fair 
cost. This is accomplished by violation 
of building codes, tampering with the 
safety factor, privately opening con- 
tractors’ bids, and perhaps by lying to 
the lowest bidder, as for example, ‘I’d 
like to see you get this job, but you’re 
high; if you’ll come down a few thousand. 

“Also, the commercial architect must 
be ‘in good’ with the labor unions, and 
the sordid quality and aspects of this 
partnership between those graduated 
from universities and those schooled in 
the jungle tactics of Bowery and Back o’ 
the Yards has been but timidly touched 
upon in the recent investigations. 

“In the beginning, an architect was 
also a contractor, employing a skilled 
foreman to handle each branch of the 
trade, but now there are builders (sub- 
limated, ‘dignified’ contractors), con- 
tractors, and sub-contractors. The archi- 
tect-engineer group has the power to 
make or mar the _builder-contractor 
group, for the architect awards the job; 
but architects, like the rest of us, 
bungle, and the contractor knows that 
sooner or later in the course of his work 
for Group 1 he will find a defect in speci- 
fications or plans, and that then, by 
silence and ‘covering up,’ he can exert 
pressure that will enable him to get 
away with extras, etc., not included in 
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the original bid. In this respect, the con- 
tractor is to the architect-engineer group 
what the undertaker is to the doctor. 
Whichever way you look at the rela- 
tionship, the cards are stacked against 
the client. 

‘But it is the contractor's association 
with the sub-contractor that, more than 
_ anything else, perhaps, shows the dis- 
honesty festering in the industry. 

“By sub-contracting one may reap 
what another has sown. For, by with- 
holding for months the money due the 
sub-contractor whom he has hired, the 


builder or contractor acquires working 


capital. 

“And the ‘sub,’ feeling that he is a 
catspaw, is sore, awaiting the first chance 
to get even and collect ‘his.’ That this 
graft must, in the last analysis, be paid 
by the owner of the building under con- 
struction does not concern the ‘sub.’ He 
knows that he is being held up, that 
his creditors are hounding him for the 
money the contractor is holding back; 
so to minimize his losses, he puts less 
cement than is called for in the concrete, 
he spreads plaster with a brush instead 
of trowel, his lumber is green and off- 
grade, his mortar weak as prohibition. 
And so it goes. 

“The building mechanics, Group 3, 
are most in the public eye, and lately 
their reputation has been bad. Of the 
countless evils attributed to this group, 
two are most important: the ‘shake- 
down’ strike and soldiering. 

_ “The first unreasonable strike on a 
building occurred in a Western metropo- 
lis, and was planned by the contractor, 
himself a victim of an unfair contract, 
who slipped a union agent ‘a wad of 
dough’ to call a strike so that he, the 
contractor, would not be penalized for 
late arrival of material. Here graft began 
to affect Group 3, but the spring has 
swollen to an ugly undertow; it topples 
institutions held sacred, for the union 
leaders, hating to see so much easy 
money slide by, went their instructors 
one better and established the jurisdic- 
tional strike. They were aided by sub- 
contractors who were quick to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to create an- 
aot group that would live by others’ 
toil. 

“For the benefit of those not famil- 
iar with the jurisdictional strike, it can 
briefly be described as a dispute be- 
tween two trades to decide which trade 
shall perform certain work on a building; 
and the dividing line between what is 
and what isn’t lawful, according to union 
law, is so vague that the labor leaders 
are enabled to use this kind of strike for 
many a ‘shake-down.’ 


Public Pays the Bill 


“The jurisdictional strike, and ac- 
ceptance of it as a legitimate building 
expense, has spread to such an extent 
that architect-engineers include in origi- 
nal estimates sums to pay for the settle- 
ment of these strikes. And it is without 
doubt the jurisdictional strike that 
breeds much dishonesty in the industry, 
and at the same time makes that curious 
entity, ‘the public,’ see red when build- 
ing is mentioned. 

“The unions have accepted the princi- 


ple that all men are created equal, but 
they have not stopped there; they have 
gone the famous declaration one better, 
so that, to the union, all men not only 
are created equal, but stay equal as well. 
As a consequence, the skilled worker, 
seeing a blinkard receive as much pay as 
himself, naturally slows his speed to that 
of the unskilled man. This soldiering is 
not altogether the result of the union’s 
limitation of work per day per man; it 
springs, too, from the slime that cakes 
the entire industry. For the working man 
is no fool. Whichever way he looks, he 
sees the other groups putting something 
over, or trying their best to do so, until 
whatever creative energy or joy he may 
have had, the pride in work well done, is 
killed. 


“A Witless Industry” 


‘As I indicated, the units producing 
and manufacturing building material, 
large and small, are on the other side of 
the fence, the majority of them wonder- 
ing, sometimes with emotion akin to 
madness, how their payrolls are to be 
met and whether, by ‘a gentleman’s 
agreement’ enough money can be raised 
to pay their debts before some Unter- 
myer drifts along and offers to care for 
them at the state’s expense. On this side 
of the fence, competition is cut-throat 
at its worst, and under such a condition 
something is bound to break. Honesty 
breaks. 

“To the public, even, it is plain why 
the construction business should be 
called ‘a witless industry.’ With the ex- 
ception of the steel, cement, and, possi- 
bly, lumber divisions of this group, the 
members play the exhausting game of 
chasing their own tails, running around 
in mad circles endeavoring to build up 
their own particular business with no 
thought or regard for the group, or the 
industry. No incisive policy guides their 
actions; their wares are now marketed 
through their retailer, now direct to the 
consumer, according to caprice. They 
cannot see that the prosperity of the 
unit must come from the prosperity of 
the group. Quarreling among them- 
selves, billing off-grade stuff as 100 per 
cent, short tallying, overshipping to give 
the buyer a better price than that shown 
on the invoice and at the same time to 
keep price agreements with competitors, 
their minds full of suspicion, distrust— 
these units contribute to the general dis- 
honesty from which the industry suffers. 

“The retailer, the last of the consid- 
ered groups, though extremely impor- 
tant, is the most richly damned and 
poorest organized unit of the lot. Often 
the retailer is left holding the bag, for he 
has to carry the contractor on his books 
until the contractor gets paid, and, as 
has already been indicated, Group 1 of- 
ten makes the contractor wait months. 
The contracting group is the poorest 
credit risk, and because of this lien laws 
are made; but despite laws and vigilance 
the retailers are very often left bemoan- 
ing the loss of material supplied. 


Absence of Ethics 


“Ethics are absent from the relation- 
ship of these groups. If the contractor, 
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after placing an order with ‘A,’ finds 
that he can get a lower price from ‘B,’ he 
changes the order without even advising 
‘A.’ I know of a large material firm that 
repudiated this custom, for it is a cus- 
tom, and advertised ‘A contract is a con- 
tract.’ The idea was so novel that criti- 
cism from contractors came in on all 
sides. Living with and doing business 
with the groups discussed as they are, it 
is probably natural that Group 5 should 
come to look upon its customers as prey, 
instead of friends and partners in an in- 
dustry that has been, and I believe will 
again be, great. When opportunity offers, 
as it did in the fall of 1920, to repudi- 
ate obligations to contractors, why, of 
course, the retailer does it. It is simply 
‘getting even.’ 

“The five groups of the construction 
industry and the men comprising them 
are similar to groups and men that make 
up other industries. They suffer from an 
environment partly of their own making, 
partly of external conditions, but not im- 
possible to change and remedy. But re- 
form cannot come until all of these 
groups, severally and collectively, real- 
ize that they and it are one; until they 
cease to groan about their ‘rights,’ and, 
instead, lift united voices to Service and 
—although the sentiment appears to be 
out of date—to Duty.” 


ARCHITECTS AID 
APPRENTICE TRAINING 
PLAN IN NEW YORK 


te Building Congress, which is pri- 
marily the result of the efforts of a 
group of architects to form a general 
organization of representatives of all the 
various elements comprising the build- 
ing industry, is achieving practical prog- 
ress in a number of cities. The New York 
congress has succeeded in launching a 
workable plan for training apprentices, 
the chief features of which are given here 
from an article by the managing director 
of the congress, Frank L. Glynn, that 
appeared in Engineering News-Record of 
January 11, 1923. 

The plan is in the hands of the Ap- 
prenticeship Commission of the New 
York Building Congress, and already it 
has been applied to two of the trades. 
“It provides for a 4-year apprenticeship 
during which practical daily work is sup- 
plemented by evening instruction under 
the supervision of the public school ad- 
ministration. The training comprises five 
and one-half 8-hour working days per 
week continuously and 4 hours evening 
instruction weekly for a period of 38 to 
40 weeks per year. The New York Board 
of Education has made a specific appro- 
priation of $20,000 for this work during 
the fiscal year 1922-1923. The appren- 
ticeship commission places the appren- 
tices through co-operation with the 
placement department of the public 
schools and with the employers, and ex- 
ercises a continuing supervision in order 
to insure that the boys keep up with 
their studies and that the employers give 
them the graded work necessary for 
training. 

“How Agreements Are Made. The ap- 
prenticeship agreements are negotiated 
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by conferences between the commission 
and joint trade committees composed of 
representatives of the trades unions and 
the employers. The commission itself 
consists of five representatives of the 
building trades unions, five employers, 
and three neutrals who are interested in 
building construction but who are non- 
partisan as between the unions and the 
employers. In all the conferences with 
the various trades, this commission rep- 
resents the congress, but each of the 
trades has its own joint trade committee. 
When satisfactory standards of appren- 
ticeship have been drawn up, they are 
ratified by the joint trade committees 
and incorporated in the trade agree- 
ments. 

“The ratio of apprentices in each trade 
is determined as a result of an exhaus- 
tive study of seasonal employes in the 
building industry in the metropolitan 
district, in the course of which 93,000 
cases were studied for each year of a 10- 
year period. This is a matter of the ut- 
most importance, for an essential fea- 
ture of the apprenticeship plan is conti- 
nuity of employment, which could not 
be realized if the number of apprentices 
were excessive. This difficulty is accen- 
tuated in the building trades because 
of their seasonal nature. Although it is 
planned to allow 4 years in which to 
bring the plan into full operation, the 
ratios in each case have been based upon 
50 per cent of the lowest rate of employ- 
ment, thereby allowing for a falling out 
of about half of those that start. 

“A Specific Case. As an example of 
how this plan works out in a specific case, 
the apprentice ratio for the painting and 
decorating trades for the first year has 
been placed at 140 apprentices to a total 
of 8,000 journeymen. The apprentices 
must be between 16 and 21 years of age 
and are required to put in a probationary 
period embodying the first two weeks of 
employment. Advanced credit is allowed 
to apprentices for previous trade experi- 
ence or for work in an approved school 
subject to rating by the joint apprentice- 
ship committee of the trade. 

“The wages of an apprentice are for his 
first year 334 per cent of the beginning 
journeymen’s wage, for the second year 
445 per cent, for the third year 553 per 
cent, and for the fourth year 72% per 
cent. For the time spent in the school the 
employer allows the apprentice one-half 
the regular hourly wage rate. Appren- 
tices who do not keep up their school 
work are subject to discharge by their 
employers and to exclusion from mem- 
bership in the unions. 

“The subjects taught in the schools in- 
clude related mathematics, trade sketch- 
ing and drawing, shop practice, related 
science and general information. In his 
work, the apprentice is taught the proc- 
esses and the care and use of the tools 
used in the painting and decorating 
trade. 

k “The Industry Supports the Plan. Both 
employers and trades unions are loyally 
supporting this plan, as they have been 
brought face to face with the necessity 
for bringing young men into the trade 
and for giving them a thorough training 
in order to maintain the high degree of 
skill established by the industry, which 


heretofore has depended more or less 
upon skilled workers coming from Euro- 
pean countries and has neglected the 
training of the younger workers,’ 

Leaders in many of the trades which 
play an important part in building have 
realized for some time that unless these 
trades were recruited with new workers 
the time would come when the trades 
would be faced with utter extinction as 
older workmen die off. 


INVESTMENT MORTGAGE 
SURVEY 


‘THIS interesting analysis of the mort- 

gage situation was presented by 
R. D. Maxwell in Forbes’ Magazine for 
December 23, 1922: 

“To a great class of sound, conserva- 
tive, substantial people who, fortunately, 
form a large proportion of the popula- 
tion of the United States, mortgage in- 
vestments have always made a strong 
appeal. These people seek safety first of 
all in their investments, and are willing 
to sacrifice speculative gains in order to 
obtain safety. With safety assured, they 
enjoy seeking and obtaining good bar- 
gains in the way of liberal interest re- 
turns, for many of these people are good 
judges of property values. Sometimes 
they seem to possess a sort of sixth sense 
for property values and mortgage invest- 
ments. Over a long period of years the 
mortgage investor can show a handsome 
rate of return on his money by reinvest- 
ing his accrued interest. 


Favored by Banks 


“While individual investors are more 
and more beginning to appreciate the 
merits of first mortgage securities, these 
securities have for many years been fa- 
vorites with such experienced investors 
as banks, insurance companies and other 
institutions with large sums to lend. 
These institutions, to which safety is 
forever the watchword, found that first 
mortgages offered a safe and profitable 
form of investment for the vast amounts 
of other people’s money which they had 
on hand. According to the latest avail- 
able statistics, banks in all states 
throughout the United States own more 
than $3,600,000,000 of first mortgages 
on real estate. The life insurance com- 
panies of the United States, which are 
recognized as being as sound and stable 
as any institutions in the world, have 
more than $2,300,000,000 of their funds 
invested in first mortgages. The amount 
owned by life insurance companies is 
increasing year by year. 

“Another great investor in first mort- 
gages is the building and loan associa- 
tion. There are more than 8,000 such 
associations in the United States with a 
total membership numbering more than 
4,300,000 persons. The total assets of 
these associations, constituted almost 
wholly of first mortgages on real prop- 
erty, now amount to approximately $2, 
500,000,000. There can be no better in- 
dication of the safety and other high 
investment qualities of first mortgage 
securities than the fact that these great 
financial institutions such as banks, in- 
surance companies, and building and 
loan associations have placed billions of 


dollars of their money in first mortgages. 
“Banks and insurance companies are 
experienced buyers of mortgages. They 
employ experts who make careful in- 
vestigations to prevent investment 
losses. Today the individual investor is 
in a position to invest his money in first 
mortgage securities with equal safety. 
There are reliable firms of investment 
bankers who make it their business to 
select good mortgage paper and sell it to 
their clients. In many cases the client 
relies absolutely on the banker’s good 
judgment and honesty. But be sure that 
the banker is a man or a firm of high 
integrity and unquestioned ability. 
“Mortgages have long been popular as 
investments because the intrinsic sound- 
ness of the security was early established, 
and today mortgages are bought and 
held by people who would not think of 
touching anything else. Their rules for 
testing the investment are simple. The 
security must be a first mortgage—that 
is, it must be a first claim on the prop- 
erty, rather than a second mortgage 
which would only be paid (in case of 
foreclosure) after the existing first mort- 
gage has been paid. And the loan or 
mortgage must not exceed 60 to 70 
per cent of the actual value of the prop- 
erty, so that ample protection would 
be assured in case a forced sale became 
necessary. Needless to say, until com- 
paratively recent years investing in 
mortgages by individuals was pretty 
much restricted to local operations, as 
each investor would want to be person- 
ally familiar with the property involved. 
He would usually lend in his own com- 
munity, though now and then when he 
‘took a trip’ to another section he would 
come across a particularly attractive 
proposition and would make a loan, 
based on his personal observation. 


Two Classes of Mortgages 


“Mortgages, considered with regard to 
the kind of property securing them, fall 
into two main classes: farm mortgages 
and city real estate mortgages. Mort- 
gages on City real estate range in amount 
from the $1,000 loan on a small residence 
property to the loan of hundreds of 
thousands or even millions on large 
apartment buildings, hotels and other 
commercial structures. Mortgages on the 
latter class, of course, are too large for 
any individual investor to consider, so a 
plan was evolved of splitting these large 
loans into smaller parts for distribution 
to individuals in convenient amounts. 

“The mortgage of moderate amount 
on an individual piece of property usu- 
ally runs from 5 to 10 years. Bankers 
who sell these mortgages to individuals 
usually make it their business to look 
after all legal and technical details such 
as appraisal of the property, payment of 
taxes and insurance, supervision to pre- 
vent deterioration, collection and remit- 
ting of interest and principal, etc. In this 
way the field of mortgage investment 
has been widened until the investor in 
Massachusetts can buy a mortgage on 
California property three thousand miles 
away and be perfectly sure of what he is 
getting provided he deals with the right 
sort of banker.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural Forum, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


Listings in this Department are available to any manufacturer at the rate of $5 per listing per month. 


ACOUSTICS 


Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Architectural Acoustics. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Treatise on the correction of architectural acoustics in churches, 
schools, hospitals, office buildings and other places. 


ASH HOISTS—ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. p 

General Catalog. 834 x 1lin. 20 pp. Fully illustrated. Contains 
specifications in two forms (with manufacturer’s name and without). 
Detail 14° scale for each telescopic model and special material- 
handling section. 

The Man-Saving Load Lifter. 5% x8%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes G&G Telescopic and Non-Telescopic Hoists for handling 
material in factories. 


BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 


The Fairfacts Company, 234 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
Catalog F. 4 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes full line of china fit- 
tings for bathrooms. 
The Perfect Bathroom. Booklet. 4x9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Shows full 
ad Biltin and Projecting Types, installed. For architects and 
clients. 


BOILERS—See Heating Equipment 


BRICK 
American Face Brick Association, 1751 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, 


Il. 

The Story of Brick. Third Edition. Booklet. 7x9} in. 55 pp. 
Illustrated. Presents the merits of face brick from structural and 
artistic standpoints. Tables of somparative costs. 

The Home of Beauty. Fourth Edition. Book. 8 x 10 in. 72 pp. 
Color plates. Presents fifty designs for small face brick houses 
submitted in national competition by architects. Text by Aymar 
Embury II. Architect. Price 50c. : 

Bungalow and Small House Plans. Booklets. 814 x 11lin. 50 pp. 
Illustrated. Four booklets, showing a variety of designs for small 


face-brick houses, covering 3, 4, 5,6, 7 and 8 room houses. Price, 
25c. each, $1 for the set. . 
A Manual of Face-Brick Construction. Booklet. 8}4x1llin. Text- 


book on construction of the brick wall and various uses of face brick. 
31 colored plates of brick houses with plans. Price, $1.00. 

Architectural Details in Brickwork. Series 1,2,3. 844 x1lin. Very 
useful to the architect or draftsman. Sent free to architects applying 
on their office stationery. To others, $1.50. 


BUILDING FINANCE 


S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Straus Plan of Financing. Booklet. 8x6in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes Straus system of co-operation with Architects, Builders, 
Engineers and Brokers in financing important building operations; 
also the making of construction loans on the larger and better prop- 
erties in our large cities. : 

Forty-one Years Without Loss to Any Investor. Booklet. 8x 5in. 
38 pp. Illustrated. A carefully prepared booklet for the thinking 
investor. Describes Straus bonds, the property upon which loans 
are made, and explains the Straus plan of safeguards which made 
possible the 41-year record. 


BUILDING STONE—See Stone, Building 


BUILDINGS, STANDARD STEEL 
Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Bldv., Detroit, Mich. 
Truscon Standard Buildings. Catalog. 84 x 11 in. 48 pp. Contains data 
and illustrations. 


BUILDINGS, STEEL PRODUCTS FOR 


Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Truscon Data Book. Catalog. 3% x 6 in. 128 pp. Illustrated. Contains 
complete information with illustrations on Truscon reinforcing steel, 
steel windows, metal lath, standard buildings, concrete inserts, steel 
joists, pressed steel stampings and chemical products. 


CEMENT 
Carney Company, The, Mankato, Minn. Booklet. 8 x 10 
in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Complete information on product, 


showing prominent buildings in which this cement has been used. 
Louisville Cement Co., 315 Guthrie St., Louisville, Ky. 
Brixment. Booklet. 744 x 5in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Brixment, what 
it is, what it does, how it does it and why. 
Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Medusa White Portland Cement, Stainless. Booklet. 814 x llin. 
48 pp. Illustrated. . 
Medusa Waterproof White Portland Cement. Booklet 6x9 in. 

32 pp. Illustrated. 


Medusa Review. 6xQ9in. 18pp. Illustrated. House organ issued 


bi-monthly. 


CONDUIT 


National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin of all National Metal Molding Products. In correspondence 


folder. 944 x 114 in. 
Sherarduct. Circular. 5x8in. Illustrated. 
Flexsteel. Circular. 5x 8in. Illustrated. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 


National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin171. 8}4x1lin. 32pp. Illustrated. 
A treatise on fire proof floor construction. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Fireproof Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. Illustrated. 
Handbook of practical suggestions for architects and contractors. 
Describing Nemco Expanded Metal Lath. 

Fireproof Construction. Handbook. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. IIlus- 
trated. Describing Kno-Burn expanded metal lath. 

hig States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 

Pyrobar Gypsum Tile. Booklet. 834 x 11in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Details and specifications for fireproof partitions. 

Bulletins, 834 x 11 in., containing details and specifications for Pyrobar 


voids for use with reinforced concrete joist floor construction; 
Pyrobar roof tile; and monolithic gypsum floors and roofs. 


DAMPPROOFING 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Specification Sheet. 814 x 1linches. Description and specifications 
of compounds for dampproofing interior and exterior surfaces. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Booklet. 54x73 in. Illustrated. Contains descriptions and 
specifications of black dampproofing compounds for interior and 
exterior use. 


DOORS AND TRIM, METAL 


The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Illustrated pamphlet describing use and adaptability of Extruded 
Architectural Bronze Shapes for metal window frames, doors, grilles, 
counter screens, etc. 

ar ag Metallic Door Company, 425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, 


Architectural Catalog. 10x14in. 46pp. 1lseotions. Illustrated. 
Catalog showing our regular styles and types of hollow metal 
doors and interior trim. Various types of frames and other archi- 
tectural shapes also illustrated. 

Architectural Portfolio. 14 x18 in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Portfolio 
of various designs and types of Dahlstrom doors. Drawings and 
details of each style or type. This is only sent free to reliable 
architects. 

The Compound & Pyrono Door Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Pyrono Handbook for Architects and Contractors. 844 x 1lin. 16 pp. 
Contains full information regarding Pyrono Fireproof Veneered 
Doors and Trim, with complete details and specifications. 

Pyrono details in sheet form for tracing. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Fire Doors and Hardware. Booklet. 81% x1lin. 64 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes entire line of tin-clad and corrugated fire-doors, complete 
with automatic closers, track hangers and all the latest equipment— 
all approved and labeled by Underwriters’ Laboratories. ; 2 w= 


DRAFTING MATERIALS 
American Lead Pencil Company, 220 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
VENUS Pencil in Mechanical Drafting. Booklet C20. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes the many possibilities of the VENUS for 
technical drawing. 
Catalog. 334 x 834 in. 25 pp. Hlustrated. Describes pencils, holders, 
erasers, etc. 


DUMBWAITERS 


Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Bulletin 520. Describes K. & H. Co. electric dumbwaiters. 8 pp. 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 
Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans and 
prices for various types, etc. 4144 x8%in. 60 pp. Illustrated. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Frink, Inc., I. P., 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Catalog 415. 834 x 11 in. 46 pp. Photographs and scaled orose 
sections. Specialized bank lighting, screen and partition reflectors, 
double and single desk reflectors and Polaralite Signs. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Wires and Cables. Booklet. 8x10}gin. 85 pp. Illustrated. Four 
bulletins in a binder, describing wires and cables in general, con- 
ductors insulated with vulcanized rubber compound, varnished 
cambric and paper insulated cables, splicing materials and junction 
boxes for cable installations, armored cables. 

Electric Fans. Folder. 6 pp. 34 x 6in. Illustrated. Describes 
1922 line of electric fans, giving catalog numbers, voltages and fre- 

uencies. 

Reliable Wiring Devices. Catalog. 3x4%in. 206 pp. Illustrated. 
Pocket catalog giving prices, schedule classifications and data for 
socket receptacles, switches, rosettes, cutouts and fuses for mis- 
_cellaneous devices. 

Lighting of Public Buildings. Bulletin. 6x9in. 25 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes lighting of galleries, banks, museums, libraries, municipal, 
county and state buildings. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — Continued 


Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., 342 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Anew H& H Switch. Leaflet. 3'¢x6in. 4pp. Illustrated. Ilus- 
trates a new H & H composition base push switch of DeLuxe 
quality. 

Tumbler Switches. Booklet. 3144 x 6in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
complete line of H & H Tumbler Switches. 

H & H Elexits. Booklet. 8 x 1014 in. Illustrated. Shows new com- 
plete line of Elexits—places for lights. May be used for Wall Recep- 
tacles or Electric Fixtures. 

H& H Radio Button Push Switches. Booklet. 3144x6in. Illustrated. 
Radio Luminous Buttons applied to Push Switches and Sockets. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 

Signaling Systems for Hospitals. Brochure. 8% x 11 in. 42 pp. Ilus- 
trated. Contains complete data covering Nurse’s Call, Doctor’s Call, 
“Tn” and ‘Out,’ Fire Alarm, Watchman’s Clock and Telephone 
Systems. 

Signaling Systems for Schools. Brochure. 8 14 x 11 in. 47 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains complete data covering Telephone Systems, Program Bells, 
Fire-Alarm Systems, Low Tension Power Plant and Laboratory 
Equipment. 

Kohier Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Kohler Automatic Power and Light 110 Volt D.C. Booklet. 8x7 
in. 32 pp. TIlustrated. Describes a standard voltage auto- 
matic, electric power and light plant for isolated homes. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

simplex Manual Catalog and reference book. 6% x 4% in 

92 pp. Contains in addition to information regarding Simplex 
products, tables and data for the ready reference of architects, 
electrical engineers and contractors. 

Specification No. 2053. For Simcore Wires and Cables. Various sizes of 
Conductor-Rubber Insulation. 

Sprague Electric Works of the General Electric Company, 527 
West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Panel Boards and Cabinets. Catalog No. 47901. 8x10M4in. 70 pp. 
Illustrated. Panel Boards and Cabinets shown in this catalog have 
been selected after careful study of the general requirements. All 
appliances listed herein meet with the requirements of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Panel Circuits. Bulletin No.47941. 8x104in. Spp. Illustrated. 
In addition to circuits for panel boards illustrated, a full line of cir- 
cuits for panel boards having fuses inside branch circuit switches is 
also listed. 

Panel Boards and Cabinets. Bulletin No. 47942. 8x10 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. This bulletin covers the ever increasing demand for 
devices that provide maximum safety to the operator. 


Narrow-Unit Panelboards (Safety Type). Pamphlet. 8 x 10% in. 4 pp® 
Illustrated. Describes latest Sprague Panel Board, very narrow, but 
complete. 


Varnum Door Engine Company, 949 West 16th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Varnum Electric Door Engines. Booklet. 5 x 734 in. 16 pp. Tllus- 

trated. Descriptive booklet containing illustrations and list of 
representative institutions now using Varnum Door Engines. 


ELEVATORS 


Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, III. 

Bulletin 500. Contains 32 pp. Giving general information on 
passenger elevators for high buildings. 

Bulletin 530. Interlocks for Passenger and Freight Elevators. 
Bulletin. Signals; for Passenger and Freight Elevators. 

Otis Elevator Company, 11th Ave. & 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. Booklet. 6xQin. 56 pp. 
Illustrated. Detailed description of Otis Push Button Elevators. 
Their uses in residences, stores, institutions, apartment houses, 
business offices and banks, eto. 

Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 56pp. II- 
lustrated. Gravity spiral conveyors for lowering packaged mer- 
chandise, boxed, oaged and bundled goods in factories, ware- 
houses, terminal buildings, eto. 

Otis Electric Traction Elevators. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 28 pp. 
Illustrated. Full details and illustrations of Otis geared and 
gearless traction elevators for all types of buildinge. 

Otis Escalators. Booklet. 6x9in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Desorip- 
tion of step and cleat type single and double file escalators (moving 
stairways). 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Elevators. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 24pp. Illustrated. Describes com 
plete line of ‘‘Ideal’’ elevator-door hardware and checking devices, 
also automatic safety devices. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 

Catalog and descriptive pamphlete. 434 x 8}4 in. 70 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. 


FENCES 


American Fence Construction Co., 130 West 34th St., New York. 
Afco Factory Fences. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Residential Fences. Booklets. 7 x 2}4 in. Illustrated. A series 

of booklets on residential fences consisting of photographs and 
brief descriptions. : 

Page Steel and Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn. _ 

age American Ingot Iron Fence. Booklet. 4x65%in. 76 pp. Illus- 
trated. Complete information, with diagrams, sizes, etc., for those 
interested in rust-resisting iron fence made of ARMCO iron. 

Page Ornamental Fence for Lawn and Garden. Booklet. 6 x 9 in, 
12 pp. Illustrated. Description, with photographs and diagrams 
of lawn fence and gates. Complete instructions for ordering fence. 

The Stewart Iron Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Book of Designs ‘“‘B.”” 9x12in. 80 Pp. Illustrated. Book of de- 
signs illustrated from photographs of ornamental iron fence and 
entrance gates erected by us. Valuable to architects. 


FIRE DOORS —See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
Covert Co., H. W., 137 E. 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hints on Fireplace Construction. Catalog. 5% x 8% in. 11 pp. 
Illustrated. Diagrams of construction and installation of Covert 
“Improved”’ and ‘‘Old Style’’ Dampers and Smoke Chambers. Also 
illustrations of Covert brass and wrought iron Fireplace Fittings. 


FLOORING 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Linotile Floors. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 40 pp. Color plates. De- 
scribes Linotile, s composition of ground cork, wood flour, lin- 
seed oil and various gums and pigments in tile form, 

Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Revised Edition. Booklet. 24 pp. 5x 7in. 
Illustrated in color. Contains complete specifications. 

Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.), Lancaster, Pa. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. Catalog. 8144x1lin. 54 pp. Color 
plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including table of gauges 
and weights and specifications for installing linoleum floors. 

Decorative Floors. Booklet. 1134 x15in. 16 pp. Color plates. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1922. Catalog. 344 x6 in. 
168 pp. Color plates. Reproductions in color of all patterns of 
linoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line. 

Quality Sample Book. Three books. 344x5%4 in. Showing all 
abt and thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleum and cork 
carpets. 

Detailed Directions for Laying and Caring for Linoleum. Handbook. 
5x 7in. 48 pp. Instructions for linoleum layers and others inter- 
ested in learning most satisfactory methods of laying and taking care 
of linoleum. 

Business Floors. Booklet. 6x 9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Ixplains use of linoleum for offices, stores, etc., with reproductions in 
poe of suitable patterns, also specifications and instructions for 
aying. 

Carter Bloxonend Flocring Co., Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bloxonend Flooring. Booklet. 314 x 64% in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
uses and adaptability of Bloxonend Flooring to concrete, wood or 
steel construction, and advantages over loose wood blocks. 

Specification Sheet. 4 pp. 84% x 11 in. Illustrated. Standard Specifica- 
tions in convenient form for Architects and Engineers. 


Lateral Nailing Specification. Folder. 81% x 334 in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Shows how this method of nailing eliminates embedded sleepers, 
wood sub-floor or nailing strips. 

What’s in a Name? Folder. 8 % x 11in. Illustrated. Enumerates advan- 


tages of a heavy service flooring that lays smooth and stays smooth. 
The Marbleloid Co., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. a 

The Universal Flooring for Modern Buildings. Booklet. 6% x 9% in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Describes uses and contains specifications for 
Marbleloid flooring, base, wainscoting, etc. 

Marbleloid Flooring for Hospitals. Bulletin. 844 x1lin. 4 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describes the especial features of this composition floor for 
hospital buildings. 

Marbleloid Specifications. Booklet. 844x1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. 

Marbleloid Flooring for Schools. Bulletin. 84%x1llin. 4pp. LTlus- 
ales Describes special features of this composition floor for school 

uildings. ‘ 
a i Brick Company, 133 West Washington St., Chicago, 


T-M-B Mastic Flooring. Catalog. 6x94 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Includes specifications also. 
Muller Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, III. , ys 
Asbestone Composition Flooring. Circulars. 844 x11 in. Desorip- 
tion and Specifications. 
The Nairn Linoleum Company, 179 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 
Linoleum. Booklet. 544 x 84% in. 68 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Reproductions in color of Inlaid, Printed, Plain and Battleship 
Linoleum; also Cork Carpets and Felt Base Floor Coverings. ‘ 
ee Advertising Bureau, 1057 Ashland Block, Chicago, 


Modern Oak Floors. Booklet. 64% x9% in. 24 PP. Illustrated. 
A general book that tells the complete story on Oak Flooring. 

Oak Flooring, How and Whereto Use it. Booklet. 334 x 6% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. A small, technical book showing the general 
rules, standard thickness and widths, how to lay, finish and care 
for oak floors. 


FLOOR HARDENERS 


General Chemical Company, The, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Making Concrete Wear LikeIron. Booklet. 4pp. 8}4x1lin. Ilus- 
trated. Describes Hard-n-tyte and its application to concrete floors. 
Casehardening Concrete. Folder. 334 x 8% in. 6 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes treatment of concrete surfaces with Hard-n-tyte so that they 
become literally ‘‘casehardened.” 
The Hard-n-tyte Specification. Booklet. 8% x1lin. 4 pp. Gives 
exact specifications for concrete floor finish. 


FLOOR HARDENERS (CHEMICAL) 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Lapidolith, the liquid chemical hardener. Complete sets of specifica- 
tions for every building type in which concrete floors are used, with 
descriptions and results of tests. 

The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 

Agatex and Its Performances. Booklet. 834x11lin. 16 pp. De 

scribes use of Agatex Liquid Chemical for hardening cement floors. 


FLOOR HARDENERS (METALLIC) 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Truscon Floor Hardener. Pamphlet. 734 x54 in. 18 pp. 
FURNACES—See Heating Equipment 


FURNITURE 


Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Pipe Organs. Complete specifications and full information furnished 
to the architect for pipe organ to be installed in any given residence, 
upon receipt of plans and other particulars. 

Hampton Shops, 18 East 50th St., New York, N. Y. 

Glimpses from Hampton Exhibits. Brochure. 16 pp. 5 x 7% in. 
Illustrated. Shows examples of Hampton work and gives one an 
idea of their resources. Of interest to the client as well as to the 
architect 

Kensington Mfg. Company, 14 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Photographs and full description of hand-made furniture in all the 
period styles furnished promptly in response to a specific inquiry. 

Illustrated booklet indicative of the scope, character and decorative 
quality of Kensington furniture mailed on request. 
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Facts vs. Misinformation 


"BE American Brass Company has learned from a 

two years’ survey that the public has an extremely 
exaggerated idea of brass pipe costs. The company 
has, therefore, decided upon a program of educational 
work, including general advertising, to present the facts 
about the inexpensiveness and economy of Anaconda 
Brass Pipe. 


The public will be shown just how little trademarked 
Anaconda Brass Pipe adds to the building cost or the 
plumbing cost. Actual cases will be cited showing that 
homes costing $15,000 can be equipped with Anaconda 
Brass Pipe for about $75 more than the owner would 
pay for inferior, corrodible pipe. Information will be 
provided as to the extent of the possible damage, an- 
noyance and repair expense which can be avoided 
through this slight additional investment. 


It is felt that architects will be interested in the 
announcement of this program in support of better 
building practice. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, WATERBURY, CONN. 
MILLS AND FACTORIES 
Ansonia,Conn. Torrington, Conn. Waterbury, Conn. Buffalo,N.Y. Kenosha, Wis. 


OFFICES AND AGENCIES 
New York Philadelphia Boston Providence Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Cincinnati Detroit Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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FURNITURE — Continued 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Book No. 13. 6x9 in. 194 pp. Illustrated. Full description of 
Kewaunee Vocational Equipment for domestic science, demonstra- 
tion dining rooms, fitting rooms, drafting rooms, manual training and 
shop-equipment, kindergarten and hospital equipment and dietetio 


tables. 

Book No. 14. 6x9 in. 226 pp. Illustrated. Shows Laboratory 
furniture for chemistry, physics, biology, zoology, electrical and 
physiography laboratories, medical college, hospital laboratory 
equipment, industrial and commercial laboratory equipment. En- 
gineering service gratis. 

Charles P. ogecs & Co., Inc., 14-16 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

A Guide to Buying Quality Furniture, Beds and Bedding. Booklet. 
4x6in. Illustrated. Describes the manufacture of good furniture 
as compared with the ordinary kind. 

GLASS CONSTRUCTION 
Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 3%x8in. 32pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line. 

Plate Glass Mfrs. of America. First National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Plate Glass. Booklet. 534 x 914 in. 12 pp. Describes manufacture and 
use of plate glass, with sizes. 

GRANITE—See Stone, Building 


HARDWARE 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cutler ial Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x93 in. 8 pp. IIlus- 
trated. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKinney Cabinet Hardware. Catalog. 6x9 in. 32 Illus- 


trated. Describes complete line of hardware for cabinet and 
furniture work. 

McKinney Hardware for Sliding Doors. Booklet. 6x9in. 18 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes different types of sliding door hardware. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog. 12F 8 x 
llin. 41 pp. Illustrated. 

“Saving Lives.’?’ Booklet. 344 x6in. 16pp. Illustrated. A brief 
outline why Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices should be used. 

HEATING EQUIPMENT 
American District Steam Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Bulletin No. 150-AF. 6x9 in. 32 pp. LTlustrated. Describes the 
Adsco System of Atmospheric Steam Heating and explains how it 
saves 20 to 30% of fuel cost. Tells how to figure radiation. 

Catalog No. 21-AF. 6x9in. 200 pp. Illustrated. Lists and de- 
scribes the full line of equipment and devices manufactured for use 
on underground and interior steam mains, expansion joints, steam 
meters, condensation meters, traps, flange fittings, angle fittings, 
manhole curbs, alignment guides, etc. 

Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Catalog No. 52. 814 x1lin. 84 pp. Illustrated. Describes Clarage 
Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans bad Heaters for use in schools, churches, 
hospitals and industrial plants. Engineering data, capacity tables 
and dimensions included. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6x9 in. 16pp. Illustrated. New radiator 
using gas for fuel. 

Excelso Specialty Works, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excelso Water Heater. Booklet. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. Illustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic hot water 
in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil eliminated.) 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers. Booklet. 414 x 7144 in. 32 pp. 
trated. Descriptions, specifications and prices. 

Johnson Service Company, 149 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Regulation of Temperature and Humidity. Booklet. 1114 x 8} in. 
64 pp. Illustrated. Describes Johnson system of pneumatic, auto- 
matic regulation of temperature and humidity, and illustrates ther- 
mostats, valves, air compressors, dampers and other parts. 

Johnson Electric Thermostats, Valves and Controllers. Booklet. 
64% x3% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Excellent plates showing elec- 
tric thermostats and controllers. 

Kelsey Heating Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Booklet No. 5. 4x 9in. 82 pp. Illustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming and 
distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities, weights, 
kind of coal recommended, and shows the mechanical and gravity 
system of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet. 444 x8in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 444x8in. 20pp. Illustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, etc. 

Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 414x8in. 12pp. Illustrated. General 
Booklet, giving sizes and capacities. 

Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, III. 

Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 834 x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radiators, 
etc. 

Catalog No. 73. 6xQ9in. 35pp. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee 
steel power boilers with complete specifications. 

Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Heart of the Heating Plant. Catalog. 6x9in. 20pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, its construo- 
tion, application and operation for the automatic control of tem- 
perature where coal, gas, fuel oil or street steam is used. 

Page Boiler Company, The Wm. H., 141 West 36th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Page Boilers. Catalog. 444 x 8in. 84 pp. Illustrated. Descrip- 
tions with specifications of the Volunteer Round and Monarch 
Square Sectional Boilers; also the Monarch Up-Draft and Down- 
Draft Smokeless Boiler; with method for apportioning sise of boiler 
and radiation, and other heating data. 

United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

The Complete Line. Catalog. 334 x 6% in. 269%pp. Illustrated. 
New edition, intended as a handy reference book for those who design 
or install heating and ventilating systems. 

Capitol Smokeless Type Boilers. Booklet. 834 x 1lin. 12 pp. Ilus- 
trated. Describing a new type of low-pressure heating boiler which 
burns soft coal without smoke. 


Illus- 


HEATING EQUIPMENT—Continued 


Utica Heater Company, Utica, N. Y. ; ; 

Imperial Round aad Square Boilers and Supplies. Catalog. 34 x 6 Yin. 
Gives complete data on small heaters. iS way, h 

Special Folders. 814 x 11 in. ‘Warmth and Comfort, describing the 
scientifically correct NEW IDEA pipeless furnaces. SUPERIOR 
Warm Air Pipe Furnaces,” a standard line of heating equipment for 
over forty years. “SUPER-SMOKELESS Pipe and Pipeless Fur- 
naces,”’ a new and remarkably efficient warm air heater, burning 
cheap soft coal without smoke—utilizing the principle of the Bun- 
sen Burner. : 

“Imperial Sectional Square Boilers,” for hard coal heating of all types 
of buildings. ; j } ; : 
Utica Imperial SUPER-SMOKELESS Boiler. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 
Consists of the following seven bulletins, either loose or bound to- 
gether: (1) School Heating Bulletin. (2) Public Building Bulletin. 
(3) Theater Heating Bulletin. (4) Churches and Religious Insti- 
tutions. (5) Residences, Apartments and Hotels. (6) Offices, Indus- 
trial Buildings and Garages. (7) Technical Bulletin describing 
patented Bunsen Burner design and construction of the SUPER- 
SMOKELESS BOILER, which burns the cheapest grades of soft 
coal smokelessly and operates equally well with hard coal, coke or 

fuel oil, 


HEAT REGULATORS—See Heating Equipment 


HOISTS 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 
Hoists for Rislustrial Plants. Booklet. 6 x 8% in. 8 pp. Illus- 
trated. Labor saving service in the lifting or Joweriug of lighter 
loads, through the use of G & G Telescopic and Non-telescopio 
Hoists. ' 
Removing Ashes. Booklet. 6 x 83% in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Re- 
moving ashes from boiler room directly to wagon by electrically 
operated Telescopic Hoists. 


HOLLOW TILE—See Tile, Hollow 


INSULATION ae 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 

Describing the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 


Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. 
Illustrated. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. and 41st St., New York, N. Xs 
Johns-Manville Service to Power Users. Catalog, 814 x 11 in. | 150 
pp. Illustrated. Contains valuable data on all forms of insulations, 
packings, steam traps, high temperature cements, brake locks and 
linings, a so general technical data. B 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, Til. 
Bulletin. 844 x 1lin. Details and specifications for insulating roofs to 
prevent condensation. f 
United States Mineral Wool Co., 280 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The Uses of Mineral Wool in Architecture. Booklet. 54 x 6% in 
24 pp. Illustrated. Describes properties of mineral wool as insula- 
tion against heat, frost, sound. Specifications and section draw- 
ings for use as a fireproofing. Rule for estimate and cost. 


Catalog. 6x9in. 72 pp. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Wm. M. Crane Company, 16-20 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

VULCAN Gas Ranges and Appliances. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 50 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes complete line, including VULCAN SMOOTH- 
TOP Compact Cabinet Gas Ranges for kitchens in the home. 

VULCAN Gas Equipment for Hotels, Hospitals, Restaurants, etc. 
Booklet. 5x8in. 45 pp. Illustrated. Equipment for heavy-duty 
cooking requirements, with information of value to architects in 
planning kitchens. } 

Pick & Company, Albert, 208 W. Randolph St., Chicago, mie 

School Cafeterias. Portfolio. 17 x 11 in. 44 pp. Illustrated. An exhaus- 
tive study of the problems of school feeding, with copious illustra- 
tions and blue-prints. Very valuable to the architect. ; 

Hotel, Apartment Building, Club and Institution Installations. Port- 
folio. 17 x 11 in. 100 pp. Shows, mostly by plates, how the Albert 
Pick Company equips hotels completely from top to bottom, |. 

Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restaurants, and Dining 
Rooms. Portfolio. 17 x 11 in. 86 pp. Illustrated. The last word in 
Cafeteria equipment to meet all requirements. 


LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING 


North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Designing Data. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 94 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes most efficient use of Econo Expanded Metal Reinforcing. 
Formless Concrete Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. pp. 
Illustrated. Describes use of T-Rib Chanelath, a form and rein- 
forcing for concrete. 


LEADERS AND GUTTERS 


Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Ye. 
Copper Roofing. Booklet. 844 x 1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
information regarding weights of various roofing materials. De- 
scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; 
decorative effects and how to obtain them. Gives specifications and 
details. Flashings, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- 
covered walls. 


MAIL CHUTES 


Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cutler Mail Chute Model F. Booklet. 4x9}4in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 


* MANTELS 
Arnold & North, Inc., 124 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. : 
Booklet. 5x 6in. Contains photographic reproductions of a variety 
of old English and Colonial mantelpieces with completeinformation 
as to sizes and prices. 
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PAGE BOILERS 
Che Distinguished Service Line 


DONNA AA NIAAA 


Just off the Press! 
Send for it—Read it 
—Then file it! 


Our new architectural catalogue 
contains 120 pages of worth-while 
heating information, including 
an interesting description of vari- 
ous types of Page boilers—Round 
and Square, Up-Draft and Down- 
Draft Smokeless. 


You will want this catalogue for 
reference, and we will gladly send 
you a copy. Just fill out the cou- 
pon below. 


' 

' 

' 

' 

THE WM. + 

H. PAGE ! 

weipeeewW IM: H. PAGE BOILER CO BOILER CO. } 

; cS r 141-145 W. 36th ! 

Established 1856 Incorporated 1877 St., New York City , 

' 

| Makers of Boilers for Over Half a Century Without obligation on my part ! 
you may send me a copy of your 

GENERAL OFFICES: 141-145 W. 36th rot A 'NEW YORK catalogue containing information re- : 

BRANCHES: ; garding Page boilers. ' 

_ 1 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 92 


MANTELS—Continued 


Arthur Todhunter, 414 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mantels and Fireplace Equipment. Booklet. 844 x11lin. Illustrated. 
Separate sheet plates showing mantels installed and furnished, also 
andirons and grates grouped with suitable pieces, also lanterns, 
weather-vanes and hand-wrought hardware. All sizes and descrip- 
tions given on each plate. 


MARBLE 


The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Ga. New York office, 1328 
Broadway. 

Why Georgia Marble is Better. Booklet. 334 x6in. Gives analysis, 
physical qualities, comparison of absorption with granites, opinions 
of authorities, etc. 

Convincing Proof. Booklet. 3%x6in. 8pp. Classified list of build- 
ings and memorials in which Georgia Marble has been used, with 
names of Architects and Sculptors. 

Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Reproductions in natural colors of imported and domestic marbles and 
stone for interior and exterior uses. 

Bulletins, 934 x 12%4 in., illustrating buildings of various types in 
which Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company’s imported and domestic 
marbles and stone have been used. 

Vermont Marble Company, Ady. Dept., Proctor, Vt. 

The Book of Vermont Marble. Booklet. 8144 x 1lin. 68 pp. Illus- 
trated. A reference book for architects, describing various kinds of 
Vermont Marble, with illustrations and details. 

Marble Banks and Modern Business. Booklet. 734 x10% in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Contains many pictures of important Vermont Marble 
bank work, with certain tests and analyses relating to the product. 


METAL LATH—See Lath, Metal and Reinforcing 


METALS 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Illustrated pamphlet describes the use and adaptability of extruded 
architectural shapes to meet the architect’s design. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reference Book. Pocket Ed. 2h x 4% in. 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products. 

Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 834 x 
llin. 20pp. Illustrated. 

Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet 
8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information on 
results of atmospheric corrosion tests of various sheets under 
actual weather conditions. 


Facts Simply and Briefly Told. Booklet. 834 x 11 in. 16 pp 
Illustrated. Non-technical statements relating to Keystone 
Copper Steel. 

Black Sheets and Special Sheets. Catalog. 84% x 11 in. 28 pp. 


Illustrated. Describes standard grades of Black and Uncoated 
Sheets, together with weights, bundling tables, eto. 

Bright Tin Plates. Catalog. 844 x1lin. 16 pp. 

Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Seven Centuries of Brass Making. Booklet. 1014 x 8 in. 78 pp. 
Illustrated in color. A brief history of the ancient art of Brass 
Making and its early (and even recent) method of production— 
contrasted with that of the Electric Furnace Process—a twentieth 
century achievement of the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

Tested High-Speed Brass Rod. Booklet. 104 x8in. 16pp. TIllus- 
trated. Short treatise on the manufacture of Brass Rod for use in 
Screw Machines, with particular reference to improvements origi- 
nated by the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
opper Roofing. Booklet. 844 x 1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
information regarding weights of various roofing materials. De- 
scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; 
decorative effects and how to obtainthem. Gives specifications and 
details. Flashings, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- 
covered walls. 


METAL TRIM—See Doors and Trim, Metal 


MORTAR COLORS 


Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, N. Y. 
Clinton Mortar Colors. Booklet. 34 x6%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete description of Clinton Mortar Colors with color samples. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 


Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 

The Inviting Home. Booklet. 514 x 8 in. 16 pp. Illustrations in colors 
of attractive interiors. 

Set of Twelve Measured Drawings. 8% x 11 in. 

Kyanize—Its Important Place in Recent Eastern Architecture. Book- 
let. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. Varnish and Enamel Specifications. 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 
pabeuel Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 84% in. 16 pp. 
trated. 
The Hockaday Company, 1823 Carroll Ave., Chicago, III. 

Paint Mileage. Book. 8 x 10% in. 56 pp. Illustrated. A reference book 
on interior painting. Describes use of paint over all sorts of sur- 
faces, with illustrations of buildings where Hockaday has been speci- 
fied. Hockaday service explained. 

Martin Varnish Co., 2500 Quarry St., Chicago, Ill. 

Architectural Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
popicte guide for Architects in specifying Martin Varnish Prod- 
ucts. 

Your Floors. Booklet. 5 x 7 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Explains fully how 
to finish all kinds of floors and woodwork with Martin’s Pure Varnish. 

De Luxe Enamel. Folder. 31% x 7 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. Describes Mar- 
tin’s Enamel and shows color-card. 

Finishes. Booklet. 314 x 614 in. 16 pp. Illustrated in colors. Copious 
illustrations in color and details of all kinds of wood-finishing. 


Tllus- 


National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ¥ 
Handy Book on Painting. Book. 5% x 3% in. 100 pp. Gives 
directions and formulas for painting various surfaces of wood, 
plaster, metal, etc., both interior and exterior. 
Red Leadin Paste Form. Booklet. 614 x3% in. 
Directions and formulas for painting metals. 


16 pp. Illustrated. 


Came Lead. Booklet. 834 x 6in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
various styles of lead cames. : 
Cinch Anchoring Specialties. Booklet. 6 x 3% in. 20 pp. _ Illus- 


trated. Describes complete line of expansion bolts. 


The Ripolin Company, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Ripolin Specification Book. 8x1034 in. 12 pp. _ Complete specifi- 
cations and general instructions for the application of Ripolin, the 
original Holland enamel paint. Also directions for proper finishing 
of wood, metal, plaster, concrete, brick and other surfaces. 


Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, . 

Preservative Coatings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the Ruberoid 
Company’s various psint preparations. 

Smith 2 Co., Edward, P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York, 


N. Y. 
Architect’s Hand Book. 4% x 734 in. 24 pp. Specifications and 
suggestions for painting, varnishing, enameling, eto. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 116 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Paint Specifications. Booklet. 844 x 10% in. 4 pp. 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. F 
Architects’ Specification Handbook. 844x1lin. 108 pp. Complete 
specifications covering Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Oilproof- 
ings, Technical Finishes, Steel Paints, Mill White Paints, Floor 
Hardeners and Varnishes. 


PARTITIONS 


Improved Office Partition Company, 25 Grant St., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Telesco Partition. Catalog. 8) x11 in. 14 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
typical offices laid out with Telesco partitions, cuts of finished par- 
tition units in various w Gives specifications and cuts of 
buildings using Telesco. a bs 

Detailed Instructions for erecting Telesco Partitions. Booklet. 24 pp. 
814 x 11 in. Illustrated. Complete instructions, with cuts and 
drawings, showing how easily Telesco Partition can be erected. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. ’ 
Partitions. Booklet. 7x 10in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes com- 
plete line of track and hangers for all styles of sliding, parallel, 
accordion and flush door partitions. 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 East 36th St., New York, N. Y. 

Folding Partitions. Booklet. 834 x ‘1 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the field of folding partitions for churches, schools, hotels, 
clubs and public institutions. : 

Rolling Partitions, Hygienic and Disappearing Door Wardrobes. 
Booklet. 6x9in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes rolling partitions, 
particularly in churches and schools, and wardrobes as installed in 
schools and public institutions, 


PARTITIONS, WIRE 


Page Steel & Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
age Standard Panel Partition. Booklet. 84%x1llin. 6pp. Illus- 
trated. Uses and advantages of Wire Partition, with Page Standard 
Panel Specifications. Valuable to architects. 


PIPE 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Bulletin B-1, ‘‘Brass Pipe for Water Service.’’ 844 x 11 in. 28 pp. Illus- 
trated. Gives schedule of weights and sizes (I. P. S.) of seamless brass 
and copper pipe, shows typical installations of brass pipe, and gives 
general discussion of the corrosive effect of water on iron, steel and 
brass pipe. : 

Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bulletin No. 15. Brass Pipe and Piping. Booklet. ; 
pp. Illustrated. When and how to use Brass Pipe. Brass Pipe 
compared with iron and steel pipe for hot water service. Corrosion. 
Description of manufacture of Bridgeport Plumrite Brass Pipe. 


A. M. Byers Company, 235 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bulletin 26-A. ‘“‘What Is Wrought Iron?” 8x 1034 in. 40 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptions of materials and processes employed in manu- 
facturing Byers genuine wrought iron pipe. Factors influencing 
corrosion. Gives table of pipe sizes, weights, dimensions, tests, etc., 
and tabulated records of the life of iron and steel pipe in various 
kinds of service. fae é 

Bulletin 30. An Investigation of Pipe Corrosion in Hot Water Service. 
8x 1034 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Shows service records of iron, steel 
and brass pipe used for hot and cold water supply lines in 129 Pitts- 
burgh Apartment Buildings. ‘ie 

Bulletin 32. Corrosion of Wrought Iron, Cast Iron and Steel is in 
House Drainage Systems. 8x 1034 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Data 
obtained through investigations conducted in New York and Chicago 
by Dr. Wm. P. Gerhard, C.E., and Thomas J. Claffy, Asst. Chief 
San. Inspector, city of Chicago. . 

Bulletin 38. The Installation Cost of Pipe. 32 Pp. 8 x 10% in. 
Illustrated. Cost analyses of 20 different pipe installations, in power 
and industrial plants, office buildings, hotels, residences, eto. 


Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, II. 

Catalog‘‘A.” 4x644in. 706pp. Illustrated. Shows a full line of 
steam, gas and water works supplies. 

National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. , 

“National’’ Bulletin No. 2. Corrosion of Hot Water Pipe. (8% x 11 in. 
24 pp.) Illustrated. In this bulletin issummed up the most important 
research dealing with hot water systems. The text matter consists of 
seven investigations by authorities on this subject. 

“National” Bulletin No. 3. The Protection of Pipe Against Internal 
Corrosion. (814 x 11 in. 20 pp.) Illustrated. Discusses various causes 
of corrosion and details are given of the deactivating and de- 
aerating systems for eliminating or retarding corrosion in hot water 
supply lines. 


8x10%in. 48 
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The test of security 
comes when the world 
sleeps. 


More than 80% of the 
robberies, incendiary 
fires and acts of vandal- 
ism occur at night. 


PAGE PROTECTION 
FENCE 


stands guard over hun- 
dreds of factories, public 
buildingsand residences, 
saving expense of watch- 
men and giving positive 
security —day and night, 
all year round. 
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PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
215 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 94 


PIPE — Continued 
National Tube Co.—Continued 


“National’”’ Bulletin No. 25. ‘‘National’’ Pipe in Large Buildings. 
84 x 11 in. 88 pp. This bulletin contains 254 illustrations of promi- 
nent buildings of all types, containing ‘‘National’’ Pipe and con- 
siderable engineering data of value to architects, engineers, etc. 

Modern Welded Pipe. Book of 88 pages (814 x 11 in.), profusely illus- 
trated with halftone and line engravings of the important operations 
in the manufacture of pipe. 

Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa. 

Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe in the Making and in Service. 
Bulletin No. 1. 834 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. History of the 
Reading Iron Company. Origin of wrought iron—description of 
each process of manufacture of both buttweld and lapweld pipe— 
Reading Pipe in various fields. 

Book of Standards. Booklet. 5x7in. 48 pp. Ilustrated. Complete 
tables showing dimensions, tests and list prices on each of the 552 
different kinds of Reading Tubular goods. Two simple tests for dis- 
tinguishing genuine wrought iron pipe. 

The Painted Molecule. Booklet. 4 x9 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A 
brief, non-technical description of the reasons for the longer life of 
Reading Iron Pipe, with instances of actual service. 

The Ultimate Cost. Booklet. 544x7M4in. 24pp. Illustrated in two 
colors. A comparison in actual figures of the initial cost and the 
sae? cost of plumbing and heating systems in several kinds of 

omes. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Benedict Nickel. Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict Nickel 

White Metal for high-grade plumbing fixtures. 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Plumbing Supplies. Booklet. 1044 x 8 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes a few of the different plumbing supplies manufactured by 
the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

I ben arta rah Co., 623 8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 334 x6%in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 344 x6% in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 
Catalog ‘‘M.” 934 x12in. 184 gp. Illustrated. Shows complete 
i ia plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 
ante. 
Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Crane Products in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5x94 in. 24 pp. 


Illustrated. 
Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3 x 6 in. 
80 pp. Illustrated. 
Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 64% in. 
43 pp. Illustrated. 
Eljer Company, 15 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
The Standardized Sixteen. Booklet. 334x63{in. 16pp. [lustrated. 


Describes fully the complete Eljer line of standardized plumbing 
equipment, with diagrams, weights, measurements eh copious 
illustrations. 

Standardized Sixteen. Circular. 334 x 634 in. 18 pp. Illustrated. 

Complete catalog. 334 x 634 in. 104 pp. Illustrated. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Catalog F. 7%x10%in. 216 pp. Illustrates and describes the com- 
plete line of Kohler trade-marked plumbing ware. 

Roughing-In Measurement Binder, 5 x 8 in., containing loose-leaf sheets 
on all staple fixtures. 

Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 44x74 in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, eto. 

Toned Up In Ten Minutes. Booklet. 74% x 10 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 

Wolff Manufacturing Company, 255 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, III. 

Plumbing Suggestions. Catalog. 3144 x 6 in. 50 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrating, describing and pricing Wolff Quality Plumbing Fix- 
tures for residential installation. 


PUMPS 
Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Set of Twenty Bulletins. 7344 x10% in. 12 to 32 pp. each. Illus- 
trated. Covers complete line of power and centrifugal pumps for 


all services. 
6 x 9 in. 216 pp. 


Catalog ‘“‘K.” 
line of smaller size pumps. 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, III. 
Bulletin E. 734 x 10% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Catalog. Complete 
descriptions, with all necessary data, on Standard Service Pumps, 
Indian Brand Pneumatic Tanks, and Complete Water Systems, as 
installed by Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 


Illustrated. Covers complete 


RAMPS 
Ramp Buildings Corporation, 115 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

The d’Humy Motoramp System of Building Design. Booklet. 
84x 1lin. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes the d’Humy system of 
ramp construction for garages, service buildings, factories, ware- 
houses, etc., where it is desirable to drive motor vehicles or industrial 
tractors under their own power from floor to floor. 

Storage Efficiency of Multi-Floor Garages. Leaflet. 814 x 11 in. 
4 pp. Illustrated. A brief discussion of comparative storage effi- 
ciencies of elevator garages, ordinary ramp garages, and d’Humy 
Motoramp garages. 

Visibility. Pamphlet. 844 x1lin. 2 pp. Illustrated. Discussion of 
visibility feature of d’Humy Motoramp System with reference to 
illustration of one particular installation. 

Series of Informal Bulletins on Garage Design. Sent upon request. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Shearing Stresses in Reinforced Concrete Beams. Booklet. 81% x 11 in. 


12 pp. 


ROOFING 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Service Sheets 43-1 and 43-2, standard specifications and methods of 
okies copper roofings, flashings, hips, valleys, decks, gutters and 
eaders. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Better Buildings. Catalog. 8344x1lin. 32 Pp. Describes Corru- 
gated and Formed Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding Products, black, 
painted and galvanized, with directions for application of various 
patterns of Sheet Steel Roofing in various types of construction. 
Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. Catalog. 84 x 11 
in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Describes the merits of high grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. _ 
“The Testimony of a Decade.” Booklet. 8 4 x 11 in. 16 pp., with Graphic 
Chart and illustration showing losses to various Iron and Steel Sheets 
for roofing, from atmospheric corrosion. 
Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.. 
Copper Roofing. Booklet. 834 x1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
information regarding weights of various roofing materials. De- 
scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; 
decorative effects and how to obtain them. Gives specifications and 
details. Flashings, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- 
covered walls. 
Creo-Dipt Company, 1025 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Architectural Service Sheets. 834 x 11 in. Illustrated. Working 
drawings of construction, with standard specifications for design 
and construction of same. ; 
Illinois Zinc Company, 332 8.’ Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. — 
Corrugated Sheets of Pure Rolled Zine. Booklet. 3% x8M%in. 8 pp. 
Illustrated. Facts regarding adaptability of zine for roofing. Speci- 


fications of Corrugated Zinc Sheets. Weights per square. Com- 
parative gauge lists. Table of safe loads. : 
The Roof That’s Always New. Booklet. 33% x6in. 12 pp. Illus- 


trated. Story of Illinois Zinc Shingles, their everlasting and artistic 
qualities. Information regarding a complete zinc roof, shingles, 
starting piece, valley, ridge and hip piece. ¢ 
“How to Lay Illinois Zine Shingles.’ Leaflet. 832 x 11 in. 4 pp. 
Illustrated. Instructions for making a roof of Illinois Zine Shingles 
using zine clad nails, zine starting piece, hip, zine valleys, zinc ridge 
and hip pieces. ‘ 
Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New Y ork, Nicks 
Johns-Manville Building Materials. Book. 8% x 1l in. 100 pp. 
Illustrated. A comprehensive catalog of various types of roofing for 
all forms of construction. Details of wall, floor and ceiling insula- 
tion; asbestos wood for fireproof construction; waterproofing, etc. 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. Booklet. 83 x 11 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. This booklet is profusely illustrated in colors, showing 
some very artistic blends of asbestos shingles with various types of 
architecture. Contains many valuable suggestions for the archi- 
tect. 
Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 834 x 11 in. 
Illustrated. 

Ruberoid Facts Worth Knowing. Booklet.6x9in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingle. Booklet. 3144x6in. 16 pp. Illustrated in 


color. : 
Ruberoid Unit-shingle. Booklet. 3% x 64 in. Illustrated in 
color. 


SAFETY TREADS 
Universal Safety Tread Co., 40 Court St., Boston, Mass. 

The Universal Safety Metal Tread. Booklet. 844 x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes Safety Treads, with lead inserts in steel base, 
suitable for use on iron, wood or concrete stairs. Also the flat type, 
with ‘‘Alundum”’ surface, as well as special ladder treads for ships, 
power-house and engine-room open string stairways. 


SASH CHAIN 
American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
American Sash Chain. Booklet. 344x6in. 8 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes and illustrates American Sash Chain and Sash Fixtures. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Booklet. 63% x9in. 42 pp. Illustrated. Covers a complete 
line of chains, hardware and specialties. 
SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Catalog. 34%x6in. 24pp. ITlustrated. Covers complete line 
of rope and cord. 
SCREENS 


The Higgin Manufacturing Co., Newport, Ky. f 
Your Home Screened the Higgin Way. Booklet. 84 x 111% in. 13 pp. 
Illustrated in colors. Complete description of Higgin Screens, de- 
signed to meet every need. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, III. 
Specification Sheets. 734 x 1044 in. 40 pp. Illustrated. De- 
tailed drawings and specifications covering water supply and 
sewage disposal systems. 


SHEATHING . 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio! 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 BP: Illustrated. 
pera ine the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
ase. 


STEEL DRESSERS 


Janes & Kirtland, 133-135 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

The White House Line. Booklet. 734 x54 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes and illustrates in detail WHITE HOUSE Steel Dressers 
and some of the separate units. Also contains typical layout and 
list of some of our clients. 

Photographs. 514x314 in. Views of actual installations in private 
residences, schools, etc., sent on request. 
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Pacific Coast Telephone Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 
E. V. Cobley 


San Francisco, Calif., Architect 


This is one of the finest buildings in 
Washington. Every wall is Hockaday’d. 
After several years of service they are as 
good as when Hockaday was applied. 


SEND FOR 


“PAINT MILEAGE” 


‘Paint Mileage” answers authori- 
tatively puzzling painting prob- 


What Do You Expect of Paint? lems. You'll find it mighty handy 


as a reference book. ‘‘Paint Mile- 
age’s’ sober-minded helpfulness 
; ; will appeal to you; its unique ar- 
specify a certain paint or its equal you, in a sense, say, “fl rangement will strike your fancy. 
Without obligation let us send you 
‘Paint Mileage’’ today. 


OU are interested in just one thing—results. When you 


am staking my reputation on this paint because | know, for 
the purpose, it’s the best.” What if it should fall down? 


Take Out Insurance 


Protect yourself—and your client. Good architects in increasing 
numbers are specifying Hockaday because they know that it can 
be depended upon. Hockaday will lend to the beauty of any 
building. But it will do more than that. Hockaday prevents peel- 
ing, checking, suction and lime burning. That's your insurance. 
Remember, paints that “fall down” cost just as much on the wall 
as Hockaday—the dependable. 


OTHER WELL KNOWN OFFICE BUILDINGS WITH HOCKADAY’S WALLS 


Penobscot Building—Detroit, Mich. Hubbell Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Donaldson & Meier, Architects ; Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Architects 
Hibernian Bank Building—New Orleans, La. Wrigley Building, Chicago, Ill. 


. : : Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Archts. 
Faurot & Livaudais, Architects FE Bulldine sea tte aah. 


Hearst Building, Chicago, III. ; C. H. Bebb, Architect 
James C. Green, Architect Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. Building, 

The Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla. New York City, N. Y. 
Layton & Smith, Architects Buckman & Fox, Architects 


The Hockaday Company, 1823-1829 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 96 


STONE, BUILDING 


Harrison Granite Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Harrison Granite Company, Clientele. 334 x 8% in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. A partial list of clients with illustrations of examples of 
monuments and mausoleums. 


ae Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, 
ndiana. 

Volume 3. Series A-3. Standard Specifications for Cut Indiana Lime- 
stone work. 814 x 11 in. 56 pp. Containing specifications and 
supplementary data relating to the best methods of specifying and 
using this stone for all building purposes. 

Vol. 1. Series B. Indiana Limestone Library.6 x 9in.36 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving general information regarding Indiana Limestone, its 
physical characteristics, etc. 

Vol. 27. Series B. Designs for Houses of Indiana Limestone. 8}4 x 1lia. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Being the best designs submitted in com- 
petition for a detached residence faced with Indiana Limestone 
conducted by The Architectural Review. 

Volume 4, Series ‘‘B.’”? Booklet. New Edition. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. Indiana Limestone as used in Banks. 


Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Reproductions in natural colors of imported and domestic marbles and 
stone for interior and exterior uses. 
Bulletins, 934 x 1234 in., illustrating buildings of various types in 
which Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company’s imported and domestic 
marbles and stone have been used. 


64 pp. 


STORE FRONTS 


Kawneer Co., The, Niles, Mich. 
A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 914 x 64%4in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs many 
types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 


STUCCO 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9in. 48pp. _ Illustrated 
Describing the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
base. 


STUCCO BASES 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 Be Illustrated. 
woh eae the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
age. 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE 


American Magnestone Corporation, Springfield, Ill. 
Catalog. 13 pp. Describes the quality, beauty and strength of Mag- 
nestone. 


American Materials Company, 101 Park Avenue, New York; Weed 
Street and Sheffield Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Elastica, the Stucco of Permanent Beauty. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Treatise on composition and application of 
Elastica Stucco. 

Muller & Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, III. 

Everlastic Magnesite Stucco. Booklet. 834 x 1] in. 


United States Materials Co., Weed Street and Sheffield Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. See American Materials Co. 


TERRA COTTA 


National Terra Cotta Society, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Standard Construction, Indexed, bound volume. 104 x 16 in. 

90 pp. 70 Illustrations. Standard forms of terra cotta con- 
struction with short article. 

“The School.” 1044 x 1344 in. 34 pp. 92 Illustrations. Types 
of school buildings with short descriptive articles. Volume I, 
brochure series. 

“Better Banks.”” 1044x134 in. Illustrated. Banks of various sizes, 
with short descriptive articles. 

“Terra Cotta Defined.’”” 104% x 13% in. 
Terra Cotta and its uses. 


The New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Store Fronts in Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
44 pp. Illustrated. Photographs, measured drawings, designs and 
illustrations of decorative motifs make up an interesting booklet 
which will be forwarded upon request. 


Complete description of 


Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 77 pp. Illustrated. Showing in a concise 


way the usefulness of terra cotta. 


THERMOSTATS—See Heating Equipment 


TILE, FLOOR AND WALL 


Associated Tile Manufacturers, The, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Basic Information. Booklet. 714 x 10% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Ask for 
booklet K-200. 

A publication issued for architects, engineers and educators to acquaint 
them with methods of grading, derivation of sizes and shapes, vari- 
ety of colors, kind of finishes, nomenclature and ingredients and 
processes insofar as they lead to a better understanding of the 
product and its uses. 

Basie Specification and Related Documents. Booklet. 714 x 105% in. 
38 pp. Ask for Booklet K-200. 


TILE, FLOOR AND WALL—Continued 
Associated Tile Manufacturers, The—Continued 

The Basic Specification proper gives in detail the procedure to be fol- 
lowed with respect to any kind of tile installation in connection with 
practically every type of construction. The Related Documents or 
work sheets are designed to eall attention to optional application 
methods and materials. 

Swimming Pools. Booklet. 8 4 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Issued for the 
use of architects and engineers as a handbook on swimming pools 
and their construction. ’ 

Bringing the Crowds to Your Market. Booklet. 819 x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated in color. Shows use of tile for the modern sanitary market. 


TILE, HOLLOW 
Hollow Building Tile Association, Dept. 1812, Conway Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. , 
Handbook of Hollow Building Tile Construction. 8}4 x 11 in. 
104 pp. Illustrated. Complete treatise on most approved methods 
of hollow tile building construction and fireproofing. 
National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Wall Construction Bulletin174. 844x1lin. 32 pp. ! 
trated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile wall construction. 
Industrial Housing Bulletin 172. 844 x 1lin. 14 pp. Illustrated. 
Photographs and floor plans of typical workingmen’s homes. 
Natco on the Farm. 814 x 1llin. 38 pp. Illustrated. A treatise 
on the subject of fire safe and permanent farm building construction. 
Fireproof Buildings of Natco Hollow Tile. Booklet. 844 x 11 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Showing the use of Natco Hollow Tile for 
private residences. 


VACUUM CLEANING APPARATUS 


The Spencer Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus for all purposes. Booklet. 32 pp. Ilus- 
trated. Complete information on product, showing prominent build- 
ings equipped with this system. 


VALVES 


Crane Co., 836 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
No. 50 Steam Pocket Catalog. 4 x 64% in. 775 pp. 
Describes the complete line of the Crane Co. : 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Company, 96 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
Gorton Quarter-Turn Packing-Lock Valves. Booklet. 414 x 74 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Describing a new type of valve for all systems 
of steam, hot water and vacuum heating. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. : 
The Valve Behind a Good Heating System. Booklet. 414 x 74 in. 
16 pp. Color plates. Description of Jenkins Radiator Valves for 
steam and hot water, and brass valves used as boiler connections. 
Jenkins Valves for Plumbing Service. Booklet. 444 x7}4 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Description of Jenkins Brass Globe, Angle Check and 
Gate Valves commonly used in home plumbing, and Iron Body 
Valves used for larger plumbing installations. 


Illustrated. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burlington, Vt. 

Venetian Blinds Booklet. 414 x 744 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes the “Burlington” Venetian blinds, method of operation, 
advantages of installation to obtain perfect control of light in the 
room. 

The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 East 36th St., New York, N. Ye 

Wilson Venetian Blinds and Awnings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 32 pp, Illus- 
trated. Shows typical application of these light-regulating devices. 


VENTILATION 
Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. : 

Catalog No. 52. 8144 x1lin. 84 pp. Illustrated. Describes Clarage 
Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans and Heaters for use in schools, churches, 
hospitals and industrial plants. Engineering data, capacity tables 
and dimensions included. 


WALL BOARDS 
Carey Co., The Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carey Board for Better Building. Catalog. 


Illustrated. : 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 


Ill. 
Walls of Worth. Booklet. 834 x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes Sheetrock, the fireproof wall board, its advantages and uses. 


6x9Q9in. 32 pp. 


WARDROBES 
W. L. Evans, 700 Block E, Washington, Ind. 
Pictures That Talk. Catalog. 814 x 11 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Ward- 
robes, in units, with Evans Vanishing Doors, for schools, hospitals, 
hotels, office buildings and homes. 


WATERPROOFING 


Ruberoid Co., The, 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. 55 
Impervite. Circular. 844x1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. An integral 
waterproofing compound for concrete, stucco, cement, mortar, eto. 
Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Medusa Waterproofing. Booklet. 63{4x9 in. 38 pp. [lustrated. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Pamphlet. 334.x 834 inches. 8 pp. Explanation of waterproofing 
principles. Specifications for waterproofing walls, floors, swimming 
pools and treatment of concrete, stucco and mortar. 

The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. . 

Science and Practice of Integral Waterproofing. 4x9 in. 33 pp. 
Illustrated. Discusses why concrete requires waterproofing and 
properties an integral waterproofing must possess. Full specifica- 
tions for waterproofing mass concrete, cement stucco and cement 
plaster coat. 
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U. S. Aluminum Co. 
Building 
E. S. Fickes 
Architect 


Turner Construction Co 
uilders 


Good Buildings have Peelle Doors 


pS the building of the U.S. Aluminum Co., as in hundreds of 
other buildings of similar high character, Peelle Freight Elevator 
Doors have been installed. Quality is the reason. 


The standard of construction, the counterbalanced vertical opera- 
tion, the exclusive truckable feature, the simplicity of operation by 
hand or electricity, make Peelle Doors the logical freight elevator 
equipment for good buildings. 


For a great many years Peelle Doors have been specified by 
architects, because they measure up to the most exacting demands 
for service and efficiency. Architects are invited to send for the 
Peelle Catalog or a Peelle representative, without obligation. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY « : + _ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boston + Cleveland + Philadelphia and 12 other cities 


PEELLE RSs: DOOR 


Counterbalanced-Truckable 


. Vertical operation 


allows full clear- 
ance. 


. Exclusive truckable 


features insures 
smooth trucking. 


. Easily operated by 


hand. 


. Operated electri- 


cally by pressing 
button. 
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Concrete Designers’ 


Manual 


Tables and Diagrams for the Design of 
Reinforced Concrete Structures 
By GEORGE A. HOOL, Consulting Engineer 
Professor of Structural Engineering, University of Wisconsin 


and 


CHARLES S. WHITNEY, Consulting Engineer 


These tables and diagrams make 
possible the rapid designing of rein- 
forced concrete structures in accor- 
dance with 


The Joint Committee Regula- 
tions. 

The American Concrete Insti- 
tute Recommendations. 

The New York Building Code 
Requirements. 


The Chicago Building Code Re- 


quirements. 


Some of these tables and diagrams 
are of such a general nature that they 
can be used where the designing re- 
quirements are different from any 
of those mentioned. The tables and 
diagrams include those dealing with 
Slabs, Flat Slabs, Rectangular Beams, 
Doubly Reinforced Beams, T-Beams, 
Shear Reinforcement, Columns, 
Bending and Direct Stress, Footings, 
and other subjects. 

The authors have for some time 
been preparing and using in their 
practice various tables and diagrams 
in order to finally complete data of 
the greatest value to the majority of 
designing engineers and to present 
this data in the most convenient 
form. No attempt is made to de- 
velop theory. The text is limited to 
explanations of the tables and dia- 
grams, and where necessary specific 
examples of how to use the diagrams 
are given. The book cannot fail to 
be a great time-saver for designing 
engineers. It contains material never 


before published. 


276 pages, 66 diagrams, 54 tables 
6 x9 ins., flexible binding 


Price $4 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICA- 
TIONS — Continued from page 98 


WATER PURIFIERS 


Wallace & Tiernan Company, Newark, N. J. 
Protecting N. Y. Water Supply. Booklet. 10x 7in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describes the chlorinating equipment used for sterilizing 
N. Y. City water supply; also equipment suitable for sterilizing 
mater supplies of municipalities, industrial plants, private residences, 
etc. 


” WATER SOFTENERS 


Permutit Company, The, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Permutit-Water softened to No (Zero) Hardness. Booklet. 834 x 
llin. 32 pp. Describing the original Zeolite process of softening 
water to zero hardness. An essential for homes, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, swimming pools, laundries, textile mills, paper mills, 
ice plants, etc., in hard water districts. 


y . WEATHER STRIPS 


The Higgin Manufacturing Co., Newport, Ky. 
Higgin All-Metal Weather Strips. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated in 
colors. Describes various types of Higgin Weather Strips for sealing 
windows and doors against cold and dust. 


Z WINDOW HARDWARE, CASEMENT 


Hoffman Mfg. Co., Andrew, 900 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Hoffman Casement Fixtures. Architects’ Portfolio. 8% x 11 in. 30 pp. 
Loose-leaf. Scale details for mill-work, installation, ete., in new and 
old work. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 

Casement Window Hardware. Booklet. 24 pp. 8%x11 in. IIlus- 
trated. Shows typical installations, detail drawings, construction 
details, blue-prints if desired. Describes AiR-Way Multifold Window 
hardware. 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 
Crittall Casement Window Co., 2703 East Atwater Street, Detrolt, 
Mich. 
Catalog No. 18. 9x12in. 56 pp. Illustrated. | 
Hoffman Mfg. Co., Andrew, 900 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Hoffman Casements. Architects’ Portfolio. 81% x 11 in. 30 pp. Loose- 
leaf. Scale details for mill-work, installation, etc., in new and old 
work. 

Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. — 

Catalog. 124% x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of 

outward and inward opening casements. 
International Casement Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 

International Casements. Catalog. 84 x1llin. 224pp. Illustrated. 
Valuable book, containing photographs and measured drawings of all 
types of buildings, showing casement windows. 


David Lupton’s Sons Co., Allegheny Ave. and Tulip St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Casements and Double Hung Windows. Catalog. 844x1lin. 44pp. 
Illustrated. Shows new Lupton Casements and Double Hung Win- 
dows, with profuse illustrations and full details. 


WINDOWS, STEEL and BRONZE 


The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. 

Kawneer Simplex Windows. Catalog. 844 x10 in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. Complete information, with measured details, of Kawneer 
Simplex Weightless Reversible Window Fixtures, made of solid 
bronze. Shows installations in residences and buildings of all sorts. 

Detail Sheets and Installation Instructions. Valuable for architects 
and builders. 

David Lupton’s Sons Co., Allegheny Ave. and Tulip St., Philadelphia, 
3 


a. 
Lupton Service—Products No. 11. Book. 844x11lin. 192pp. Illus- 
trated. The full line of Lupton products described and illustrated. 
Separate chapter on Designing Service. Many new types of steel 
sash for apartments, hotels, etc., shown. 

Catalog No. 110. 844x 1lin. 72 pp. Illustrated. A condensed version 
of the No. 11 or general catalog. The new Lupton Projected Sash 
completely described. : 

Air and Light in Machine Shops. Booklet. 6 x 9in. 42 pp. Illus- 
trated. The proper building layout and selection of the right types 
of steel sash for best results in daylighting and ventilating in machine 
shops. 

Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Truscon Steel Windows. Catalog. 814 x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. Con- 
tains complete data on all types of Truscon Steel Windows. 


WIRE 
Page Steel & Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tinecican Ingot Iron Wire, Electrical and Mechanical. Booklet 
4x64 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Presents in convenient form data 
and tables pertaining to the properties of American Ingot Iron Wire. 
Listed in parallel columns for ready comparison with other com- 
mercial wire. 


WOOD 
American Walnut Mfrs. Association, 618 So. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Walnut. Booklet. 7 x 9 in. 45 pp. Illustrated. A very useful 
and interesting little book on the use of Walnut in Fine Furniture 
with illustrations of pieces by the most notable furniture-makers 
from the time of the Renaissance down to the present. 

Real American Walnut Furniture. Folder. 81 x 11 in. 4 pp. Tllus- 
trated. Tells how to identify the genuine and avoid the substitute in 
buying ‘‘Walnut”’ furniture. 
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PHILIP A. FARIGAULT JULES E.ROSENTHAL JOHN W.WALLACE 


COMMONWEALTH ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
103 Park Avenue, New York 


THE MASTER BUILDERS Co. February 16, 1922 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Gentlemen :— 


Your Master Mix material has been used extensively by us during the 
past. Our organization has installed about one million feet of floors with very satis- 
factory results in labor cost and dustproof qualities. We find 

that Master Mixfin our brick mortar produces a water- 
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proof joint and in*addition permits us to lay brick as low 


as 16 degrees above zero. This has been of valu- 
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able assistance to us on our rush work and we 
have standardized on this material for winter 
work of this kind. 
Very truly yours, 
COMMONWEALTH ENGINEERING CORP. 
By Jules E. Rosenthal, Sec’y 
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ORK on the building of the 
Dodge Sales and Engineering 
Company, New York City, pro- 
gressed without the loss of a single 


ead 


56 a EP ae 


working day at temperatures rang- 
ing from 15 degrees above zero, 
owing to Master Mix being used 
in the brick mortar. General Con- 
tractor, Charles L. Fraser, New 
York. Architects, Shape, Brady & 
Peterkin, New York. 


The Master Builders Co. 


Union Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices in 70 Cities 


For specifications see pages 202, 
203, 7th Edition, Sweet’s Engi- 
neering Catalog, and pages 104, 
105, 17th Architectural Edition. 
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Architects, engineers 


find BRIXMENT mortar best for winter 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


In addition to greater strength, endur- 
ance, plasticity and ease of working, 
finer architectural possibilities and econ- 
omy in mixing and laying up the wall, 
Brixment possesses a certain oily con- 
tent thatrepels moisture and reducesthe 
likelihood of freezing to a minimum. 


““We have had less freezing of joints 
with mortar made of Brixment than 
with any other mortar we have ever 
used’’, writes a large masonry contract- 
ing company whose experiences with other 
interesting information on Brixment 
have been published in an attractive 
booklet which will be mailed you on 
request. 

Economically and structurally, 
Brixment has proved itself the logical 
mortar material for all seasons and es- 


pecially effective in reducing the trying 
ordeals of cold-weather masonry con- 
struction. For these 
reasons more and 
more architects, 
engineers and con- 
tractors are recom- 
mending the use of 
Brixment mortar 
exclusively to insure 
uniformly better seng today for this descrip- 

tive handbook on Brixment, 


masonry under all 8¥ by11 inches, with handy 
e tab for filing 
conditions. 


Mortar made with one part Brixment, three 
parts sand and sufficient water for proper con- 
sistency may be mixed immediately before using. 
Needs no slaking. Does not become air-set. 
Requires less mortar color and does not fade 
it. Attains a final strength exceeding that of 
the brick itself. Sold through dealers. Louis- 
ville Cement Co., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


BRIXMENT 
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and contractors 
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There is no 


Substitute for Carney 
HERE is but one known de- 


posit of rock containing the 
good qualities which enable us to 
produce Carney. There is no sub- 
stitute for Carney. No other mor- 
tar material you can specify will 
enable you to be sure of the lowest 
final cost of the wall and a superior 
job. Contractors who use Carney 
are glad to see it in the specifica- 
tions. 


2 


2g 


Carney Has These Exclusive Merits 
It requires no lime, assuring protection against 
adulteration or errors in mixing. Being more plastic 
and smoother working the mason can work faster 
and easier on the wall. It lays the maximum num- 
ber of brick to the barrel. It works perfectly in 


c din the Federal Reserve Bank Build- 
fog at Kansas CMa, forthe seme reo oe cold weather. It becomes harder than the brick 
for the ace thal? poaer Sea, : 

I Loses Comhatten Cie unl Dos Bro Wok, and tile it binds, continuing to harden indefinitely 
Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, as time goes on. It is ideal for wall bearing build- 
icago, Ills. fs ‘ 

Contractors: George AA. Fuller Company, Kansas ings. The final cost of a Carney wall is always 

City, Mo. 


lower. Contractors bid lower and do better work 
with Carney. 


The Carney Company 
Cement Makers Since 1883 
Mankato, Minn. 


District Sales Offices: 


Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland; Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago; 
Omaha National Bank Bldg.. Omaha; Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. 
Louis; Book Bldg., Detroit; Builders’ Exchange, Minneapolis. 


This book tells the complete 
story of Carney, It will be 


sent free to anyone inter- 
ested in building. 


Sums fo Brick and Tile Mortar 


Specifications : 1 part Carney, 4 parts sand 


2 >, 
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Why Cement Sacks 
Are Filled 
Upside Down 


The curious method of filling portland cement sacks—filling them upside 
down after they have been tied—is a striking example of progress made 
in industrial processes. 


Until twenty years ago, cement sacks were filled practically as all other 
sacks always had been. You had a huge bin of this finer-than-flour ma- 
terial. A workman at the door of the bin hung a sack up, with its mouth 
open, on a wooden frame and filled it with an ordinary shovel. Then he 
set it on a scale, and with a hand scoop adjusted the weight of the con- 
tents to the exact 94 pounds required, after which he tied the sack by 
hand and tossed it on a truck to be hauled into a freight car. 


That was the way as little as twenty years ago, and no one had thought 
much of doing it differently. 


But now what happens? 


The cement is taken from the bin by an automatic conveyor—a moving 
belt or bucket chain—and elevated and dumped into the hopper of a 
filling machine. This isasmall bin with an elaboratemechanism including 
a fan inside; and at the bottom of it is a 1-inch spout through which the 
cement flows like water The filler sits at the spout. Sacks have been 
brought to him already tied at the top but with an opening guarded bya 
valve at the bottom. The filler slips the opening over the spout and turns 
on the cement. When the sack is filled to exactly 94 pounds it tipsa scale, 
automatically turns off the cement, and with a little push from the filler 
falls on another moving belt that carries it out and drops it at the freight 
car door. 


By the old method, a team of four men could fill and load 1,600 sacks a 
day. By the new method, a similar team can fill and load 8,000. 


The filling machine is costly, and royalties must be paid on the valve sack 
process, but the new arrangement has meanta considerable labor saving. 
It has meant especially that the manufacturers have been able to get their 
product out more promptly to users during the rush period of summer 
and fall. For in that period labor of the kind required for sacking and 
loading is generally hard to get. 

Even with the improvements, a medium sized plant—one producing a million bar- 


rels of cement a year and employing not more than 300 people altogether—must 
normally employ 60 people in its sacking and loading department. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


cA “National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Atlanta Des Moines Parkersburg San Francisco 
Detroit Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
Helena Milwaukee Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Indianapolis Minneapolis Portland,Creg. Vancouver, B. C. 
Denver Kansas City New York Salt Lake City Washington, D.C. 
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MURAT TEMPLE 
Indianapolis 


D. A. Boehlen & Son, Architects 


Wm. P. Jungclaus, Contractor 


Smooth 


HE plasterer’s work is made easier—more 
perfect—by the lime that “‘spreads like warm 
butter.” And his speed is increased by 
its smoothness —Tiger Finish plasticity. 


See Sweet’s for full particulars 
about using Tiger Finish—the lime 
which “Spreads like warm butter.” 


The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
World’s Largest Producer of Lime 
Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND 
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Light and Power 
Switchboards 


J.H. MacDowell, Cleveland, Architect 
Clark, MacMullen & Riley, New York, Engineers 
Progressive Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, Electrical 

Contractor 


Seseeeseetessneee 


Fire Alarm and Signal 
Systems 


For Hospitals, Industrial Buildings, 
Hotels, Schools, Factories, etc. 


The importance of adequate fire alarm and 
signaling systems in hospitals, schools, factories 
and public buildings cannot be overestimated. 
The premier protection against loss of life and 
loss of property due to unforeseen fires is a 
reliable and efficient alarm system. The 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. have been making 
fire alarm and signal systems for more than 
forty years. Each aspect and condition per- 
taining to warnings has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 


@eeerseeeveeeeeeeeee 8 eee © 


Holtzer-Cabot fire alarm systems warn without 
alarming. They guard against panic. Delays 
in transmitting the alarm to all parts of the 
building have been minimized and all dangers 


’ Leadership 


INTENT 
"' 


ideas; by treating all suggestions from cus- 
tomers thoughtfully; by analyzing the years 
of past experience for the good of the future; 


> The Frank Adam Electric Company have 

have been greatly reduced. / gained the leadership of their field by believing 
: / that the successful installation and service o 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. will be pleased fe / their products is as necessary as the sale of 
to supply architects and engineers with cata- Fe them; by developing and severely testing new 


logues and booklets detailing the various kinds 
of fire alarm and signal systems which they : =e eee I 

: : . i y supplying goods that have lowest cost in- 
make and give details of the ee OUS hos i \ stalled rather than low selling cost; and fi- 
pitals, schools, factories and other public In- fe \ nally, by alwayslooking atevery problemfrom 


your copy of the new ‘‘T-P’’ Bulletin? 


‘ i. 


stitutions where Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. ; \ ee consumer's viewpoint. Ap 
; i aN ou cannot expect to find more, in either ma- 
systems have been installed. [ N terials or service, anywhere. 
g » An Ppsinesine Departmen: is at your com- 
° be ee mand at all times. Literature on various 
The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. - N products gladly supplied—have you received 
fe 
fe 


ELECTRIC SIGNALING SYSTEMS o 


f Co~= NN XK 
Home Office and Factory: 125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. re SP ym d 
Branch Offices Le 7 QT) Fe QM 


Chicago, IIl., 6161-65 So. State St. Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. ans e 
New York, N.Y., 101 Park Ave. _ Philadelphia, Pa., 807 Otis Bldg. ELECTRIC ‘COMPAN ae 


SEUITST er 


Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Bldg. : T. LOUI se 
San Eranciice, vie aes Sieue Hel pe Bldg. Poca s oe oon ae Se 
: etroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. Detroit Dallas District Offices Chicago San Francisco 
Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metropolitan Life Bldg. Minneapolis Kansas City New Orleans Los Angeies 


New York Cincinnati Seattle 
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Standard Electric Time 


Makes every minute count 


W. H. WEEKS, Architect 


The ‘‘Standard’’ System has been installed in 
The Piedmont High School, Piedmont, Calif. 


“STANDARD,” either in school, factory, munic- 
ipal building, hospital or railroad building, 
stamps that building as being modern. 


We particularly specify ‘‘Standard.’’ Where an 
absolutely dependable system of self-winding 
Master Clocks operating any number of Secon- 
dary, Program Clocks, Time Recorders, Stamp or 
Time-keeping Apparatus is required, there you 
will find ‘“‘Standard”’ the system that we have per- 
fected during a quarter of a century. We manu- 
facture Electric Time Systems exclusively. 


From our many branches throughout the 
country we maintain a free service to architects. 


We will prepare and submit, without charge, 
complete specifications, wiring diagrams and 
estimates covering installations of electric time 
systems. 


This service is rendered gratis to architects 
whether ‘‘Standard’’ equipment is purchased or 
not. We will be glad to serve you. Only through 
service can we profit. 


Write for list of installations in your vicinity 


The Standard Electric Time Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branches: 


261 Franklin St. 50 Church St. 


461 Market St. 1361 Monadnock Bldg. 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
449 Brown-Marx Building 421 1st National Bank Bldg. 801 8th Street, S. E. 
BIRMINGHAM COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS 


901 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO 
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The same care should be given to the selection of electrical 
material for a building as is used in selecting other elements 
of the structure 


Quality Wire 
for Quality Jobs 


O architect will question the importance 

of specifying properly insulated wire. The 
vulcanized rubber compound which is used by 
the General Electric Company is the most 
practical rubber insulation known. 


Three standard grades of rubber insulated 
wire are made: Red Core—the regular com- 
mercial grade, more than complying with the 
National Electric Code requirements. This is 
especially adapted to the wiring of buildings 
and is regularly carried in stock by our ware- 
houses and distributors — Tricoat, a slightly 
better grade, and Thirty-percent — an extra 
high grade conductor suitable for severe ser- 
vice and high voltages. 


nae penta meas Experience of over a quarter century in 
Electric Caen: Bridge- wire manufacture is reflected in the uniformly 

C , high quality of G-E wires and cables—a kind 
ERSTE for every use to which wire is put. 


Sales Offices in 37-22 
all large cities 
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‘A finishe 


— finished in satisfaction i 
— finished in finish —the quality of all H&H devices i 


i 


is above reproach. 


NOIMUECG SWIT cui 


enable the contractor to offer a “‘finished” job on a 
competitive basis. Throughout, their whole construc- i 
tion evidences expert designing and manufacturing 
ability which accrues only with years of experi- i! 
ence. Liberal insulation, heavy current carrying { 
parts, and over-size springs help to make Nut- 
meg Switches last long beyond the average t 
life of ordinary devices. 


Actually as well as figuratively 
the last word in finish on a 
switch job. ‘It is the finish” 4 
by which the job is usually “Szgque 
judged. Duro Plates are 
stamped—yes—but of 
0.040 gage solid brass 
—not steel — with 
reinforced edges ft 
and deep sunk 
screw and but- 
ton holes. 


i ‘All of the HaH Character 


ee Truly a quality finish to a job handled 
1 of f on a competitive basis. 


tf WALL CASES 


are the foundation for any good wiring job. 
Made in sections for convenient ‘‘ganging’’— 
designed so as to be as substantial as solid boxes. 
Speed and simplicity of assembly are features of 
their construction. 


4 Ask us for complete details of this complete layout 


AT asHEGEM AN MFG CO. 


| HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


2008 
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Rubber Covered Wires and Cables 


National Electrical Code Standard 
FOR FOR 


FACTORIES AND SCHOOLS AND 
OFFICE BUILDINGS PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


* 
a 
2 XS 
bl 


SIMPLEX 


\ 


Complete detail specifications for your files upon request. 
Ask for Simcore Specifications No. 2053. 


. 0 
=SINCORE: SIMPLEX WIRE & CABIE =SIMORE: 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 9 
15 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 
612 HOWARD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Smyser-Royer and original conceptions, 


Fixtures 
d N.Y.G d 
adorn N,Y,Grand they represent the best 
Roosevelt Dam in exterior lighting fix- 
U. S. Post Offices tures. 


many of Ameri- 
ca’s leading and If you have not our cat- 


beautiful homes 


Exterior Lighting Fixtures 
for Every Type of Building 


Smyser-Royer Exterior 
Lighting Fixtures help to 
make a home, a public 
building, an estate, or a 
community complete. 
They make it a bright 
spot—a place of greater 
beauty. 

In 360 different designs 


WOOL 


for 


FIREPROOFING 


INSULATION OF HEAT 
AND COLD IN 


RESIDENCES 


alogue in your files send 


for it today. COLD STORAGE, BEG 

SMYSER-ROYER CO. Moderate un Cant 

Philadelphia Office =. 1609 Sansom St. Easily Applied 
SMYSER-ROYER _ | United States Mineral Wool Co. 
EXTERIOR LIGHTING FIXTURES 280 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Locate Convenience 
Outlets— Anywhere 


With OVALFLEX, you can now locate convenience outlets 
anywhere—on inside partitions or outside walls, because: 
OVALFLEX—an armored cable flat in shape 
and extremely flexible—can be laid directly on 
the surface of brick, tile or concrete walls, with- 
out cutting or grooving the basic materials, and 
covered with the usual thickness of plaster. 
Send for In many other ways OVALFLEX is meeting the require- 
ments of intricate wiring jobs that cannot be accomplished by 
Sample— the ordinary round armored cable. 
FREE Our Bulletin No. 800, which describes and illustrates this re- 
markable product, will be sent on request. 


National Metal Molding Company 
1380 FULTON BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Represented in All Principal Cities 
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‘NATIONAL’ 
PIPE 


SOUND WELDS 


After being suitably rolled to obtain 
physical uniformity, the mild steel used 
in “NATIONAL” Pipe is reheated, bent 
to form and welded according to the best 
pipe mill practice. 


The welding qualities of the metal are 
so good, and the welding operation so 
nicely controlled, that the result is prac- 
tically predetermined — a sound weld 
and a 


STRONG PIPE 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


fices: Frick Building 
SALES OFFICES ———$—$—$—$$—$$___________ _ 
rk Salt [akeCity Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis 5 
Co. San Francisco Angeles Portland Seattle 
ES; U.S. Steel ProductaCo, New York City 


LOOK FOR 


NATIONAL | 


THE NAME 
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The cross corrugations make this 
a better insulation 


Johns- Manville Improved 
Asbestocel Pipe Insulation. 


(THE man who chooses materials with an eye for 

little things that make a big difference, will appreci- 
ate the value of the “cross corrugation” in Improved 
Asbestocel Pipe Insulation. 


Most Insulations are merely corrugated along the 
pipe. Air circulates in these open corrugations and 
leaks out, carrying heat along with it. The cross corru- 
gations of Improved Asbestocel retard such circula- 


tion by dividing the lengthwise corrugations into a 
series of closed cells. 


This gives Improved Asbestocel a greater insulating 
efficiency—it saves more heat and, hence, more coal. 
In addition, the cross corrugations make Improved 
Asbestocel far stronger and more rigid. 


Improved Asbestocel is marked with a red band on 


Bond Parikh is Fonte ts tolls the inside of each end for convenience in identifying 
how Improved Asbestocel it. For maximum economy, specify the red band. 
helps to keep house tem. 

d lbill . = 
ete vate JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


J OHNS-MANVILLE 
m prove 
Asbestocel 


sefully 
sm read © ft uve 
Word of this. beets Miteme 


iow the 5 


yfFyou 
eve 


CONTINI 
Through— 
sbeste S 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 


PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS ~ 
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CAST IRON 
| HOUSE DRAINAGE | 


FOR SANITATION 


IN THE 
BUILDING 


LEADERS 
DRAINS 
SEWERS 


LASTS LONGER 
THAN THE BUILDING 


Specifications and illustrated literature will be mailed upon request by any or all of 
the following independent and competing makers of Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings 


National Foundry Co. of N. Y., Inc 10 Sanford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JAD sl ohnsoni Gores cars: setecceecaeee see nance. Mount Holly, N. J. 
Salem Brass & Iron Mfg. Co. Bridgeton, N. J. Somerville Iron Works Somerville, N. J. 
Sanitary Co. of America Linfield, Pa. A. Weiskittel & Son Co.. Sc Baltimore, Md. 
Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co 1130 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Abendroth Bros......... : --Port Chester, N. Y. 
The Central) Foundry Cor-scecee- isis oeeceisaiseioles 90 West St., New York Krupp Foundry Co Lansdale, Pa. 


Aa-10o30 
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For the Protection of “Building Investments 


Buildings were for ages regarded as man’s 
best monuments. But within the last 40 
years, building practices have been rev- 
olutionized by the introduction of plumb- 
ing, heating, electric, refrigeration and 
other systems which are dependent on 
piping exposed to corrosive attack from 
within. 

And these arterial systems are mostly 
inaccessible—buried in walls and floors 
—which, when failures occur, entail 
record breaking replacement costs. 


So one is forced to ask: What is the mon- 
umental value of these modern structures 
with their bewildering network of pipes? 
In other words, what will be their upkeep 


cost and their investment value? To 
answer these questions, look tothe piping. 


For the protection of building invest- 
ments, painstaking architects and engi- 
neers choose Byers pipe. They prefer to 
stake their g00d names upona half century 
of performance of Byers pipe rather than 
on the unsupported promises of cheaper 
materials. Hence the wide spread use of 
Byers pipe for buildings of every character. 


Big life insurance companies so thor- 
oughly appreciate the close relation of 
investment value to quality of pipe, that 
it plays an important role in their de- 
cision to lend money on buildings. 


If you want to know WHY Byers pipe is dependable 
send for bulletin No. 26-A, “What is Wrought Iron?” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Established 1864 


New York Philadelphia Boston 


BYERS PIPE 


Chicago Cleveland Houston 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
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Some Recent 


Buildings Equipped with 


Byers Pipe 


Standard Oil Building, 

Baltimore, Md. 
Architect: Clyde N. Friz, Baltimore, 
Md. Byers Pipeinstalled in Plumb- 
ing and Heating Systems. 


St. Mary’s Hosvital, 
Rochester, Minn. 
Architect: C. H. Johnston, St. Paul, 
Minn. Byers Pipe installed in 
Plumbing and Heating Systems. 


Liggett Building, 

New York City 
Carrere and Hastings, Architects, 
Shreve, Lamband Blake, Associated. 
Byers Pipe installed in Plumbing 
System. 


Haddon Hall Hotel, 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Architects: Rankin, Kellogg & 
Crane, Philadelphia, Pa. Byers Pipe 
installed in Plumbing System. 


Atlas Life Insurance Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Architects: Rush, Endacott& Rush, 
Tulsa Okla. Byers Pipe installed 
in Plumbing and Heating Systems. 


Look for the Name and Year rolled in every length 
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When the Knickerbocker Hotel 


was converted into an office building 


February, 1923 


Knickerbocker Hotel, 42nd Street 
and Broadway, New York City 
Erected in 1902 
Bridgeport Plumrite Brass Pipe 
installed for both hot and cold 
water systems 


Same building after conversion 
into office building. At the time 
reconstruction was planned, exam- 
ination of piping was made and 


showed Bridgeport Plumrite Brass 
Pipe to be still in perfect condition 
after 19 years of service 


Its Plumrite Brass Piping 


was found to be still in perfect condition 


FEW years ago the Hotel Knickerbocker, 

at 42nd Street and Broadway, New York 
City, was one of the country’s most famous 
hotels. Above the ceiling of its magnificent 
main floor were located the mains distributing 
hot and cold water to the risers. At such a lo- 
cation a leak would have caused very serious 
damage. But there was no leak. The pipe was 
Bridgeport Plumrite Brass Pipe. 
Plumrite is quickly and efficiently installed 


because it is correctly annealed; easy to work 
and free threading, every thread sharp and 
clean. Properly installed, Plumrite will last as 
long as the building. This is confirmed by the 
perfect record of Plumrite in the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, and by the fact that when this 
hotel was recently converted into an office 
building, examination of the pipe showed the 
Plumrite installation to still be in perfect con- 
dition, after nineteen years of service. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Hridgeporl Plumrilenmredhrass Pipe 


advantages and disadvantages of the 
Name 


e you are at all interested in the 
if subject of water service piping various pipe metals, and gives in- 
we shall be glad to send {you, — structions for handling brass pipe, lay- 


ing out installations and figuring costs. Firm 


a copy of our book, “Brass Pipe and 


Piping.” It deals with corrosion, its Copies are gratis on request — use this 


theory and prevention; discusses the coupon. Address 


2220-10-41 
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Two Famous Old Boston Hotels 
Justify Your Use of Reading Pipe 


Mr. J. H. Rice is chief engineer of the Parker House, one of Boston’s leading hotels. 
Mr. C. W. Moore holds a similar position of equal importance with the Hotel 
Touraine 1 in the same city. The steam lines of both hotels are of genuine wrought 
iron pipe, and the experiences of both men—in point of endurance, ease of threading, 
and freedom from replacements—have been the same. 


“The Hotel Touraine was built 27 years ago,” writes Mr. Moore, “with an installa- 
tion of genuine wrought iron pipe for both risers and returns. At least 90% of the 
original pipe is still in the building, giving excellent service, and is good for many 
years to come.” “Thirty-five years ago genuine wrought iron pipe was installed in 
the heating system of the Parker House. The original installation is in service 
today,” says Mr. Rice, “replacements have been almost negligible and our repair 
costs have been gratifyingly low.” 


g ave taught them the 
vast difference between low 
ultimate cost and low cost 
per length. Your clients may 
not know this difference. 
You can tell them. 


Both of these men know pipe 
—both steel and wrought 
iron—from actual, everyday 
experience. Years ‘of contin- 
uous, satisfactory service — 
which only wrought iron can 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


World’s Largest Makers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Baltimore Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh Fort Worth 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Los Angeles 


EADING 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


LY7 


THE 


Princeton University 


Guyot Hatt 
Wainright Parish, Architect 


Frink Reflectors 


for the 


College and University 


We have specialized in the’ careful 
planning of the lighting of the mod- 
ern college and university building 
and will welcome the opportunity of 
co-operating with architects who 
have such a commission on hand. 


Typical Installations 


GUYOT HALL 
Princeton University 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
CUNNINGHAM BUILDING 
University of Illinois 
ART GALLERY 
University of Nebraska 
MATERNITY HOSPITAL 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
LIBRARY BUILDING 
Tsing Hua College 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Princeton, N. J. 


Urbana, Illinois 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peking, China 
Hampton, Va. 
Northampton, Mass. 


Installations include 
Cove Reflectors Exit Signs 
Ceiling Diffusers Classroom Units 
Polaralite Signs Blackboard Reflectors 
Special Stage Reflectors 
Stained Glass Window Reflectors 


“Specify Frink Reflectors” 


LP FRINK, Inc. 


24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Monadnock Bldg. 
Boston, MAss. 
161 Summer St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIB, 
77 O'Farrell St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
336 The Arcade 
DETROIT, MICH. SEATTLE, WASH. 
325 State St. 609 Seaboard Bldg. 
St. Louris, Mo. 
1415 Pine Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Franklin Trust Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
17 Greenwood Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
415 West Main St. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

426 Jefferson Co. Bank Bldg. 


Montreal, Can 


ada 
Associated with Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd., 64 Belair Avenue 
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Plates of 
Colonial Architecture 


Measured Drawings and Photographic 
Illustrations 


MOm!N!®§..) 


Contained in three paper bound 
books published in recent years 
from specially made photographs 
and drawings. They were origi- 
nally sold at $1.00 each, but a lim- 
ited number now available are 
priced at 50 cents each. They 
are of practical value to anyone 
interested in Colonial work. The 
subjects are as follows: 


Interiors of Old Houses in 
Salem and Vicinity 


Contains twenty-five full-page photographic 
illustrations of details selected from the finest 
old houses of this district, showing many of 
the exquisite mantels, stairways, etc., designed 
by Samuel McIntyre that are so justly famous. 


Old Colonial Brick Houses of 
New England 


Twelve typical New England houses are shown 
in full-page photographic illustrations and 
measured drawings of the front elevations. 
The exquisite proportion and fenestration are 
easily made available through these plates. 


Twelve Old Houses West of 
Chesapeake Bay 


This book shows a selection of the best smaller 
houses along the Virginia rivers. Particularly 
valuable in illustrating the picturesque dor- 
mers, roof lines and chimneys characteristic 
of this region. Illustrations and measured 
drawings. 

Bound in paper covers, printed on one side of the sheet 
only, size 8 x 1042 inches. Sent postpaid to any address 


in the United States upon receipt of price. 50 cents per 
copy. 
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Rogers and Manson Company 
Architectural Publishers 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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We are prepared to make any 
style or design of Lighting 
Fixture—tor any purpose 


Sixteen of these Corinthian bronze units 
were designed and made by us for the new 
Capitol[building of Missouri. They are in- 
Stalled in the Historical and Natural Re- 
sources Museums. 


Fach fixture, made of cast bronze, provides 
for fifteen lights —is ten feet in length and 
has a spread of thirty inches. 


In building special fixtures, we are glad to 
work in closest cooperation with the Archi- 
tect so as to preserve the architectural 
character and harmony of the work in hand 
and at the same time secure the necessary 
quantity and quality of illumination to pro- 
duce the most artistic effects and the most 
efficient working conditions possible. 


We are prepared to make any Style or de- 
sign of fixture that may be desired — and 
for any purpose. Our Designing and En- 
gineering Departments are at your service, 
without obligation, for any special require- 
ments. 


The Brascolite Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
Division of the St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles. 
Minneapolis New Orleans New York Omaha Philadelphia 


Canadian Distributor: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Made by the Manufacturers of 


BRASCOLITE 


PATENTED AND TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


No. JC-533 Cast 
Bronze.Spread 30”, 
Length 10/ 0”. 


When in St. Louis visit our galleries where reproductions of 
our many specially designed lighting fixtures are on display 
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This booklet illus- 
trates and de- 
scribes G&G Ash 
Removal Equip- 
ment for manual 
and electric power. 


Copy will be sent 
on request. 


How Shall I Provide 
for Ash Removal? 


HEN there are ashes to be re- 


moved, the question arises as to 


what is the best way to provide for 
this. 


The ‘‘best way” usually means the 
way that makes possible the handling 
of the ashes quickly, safely, and at a 
low cost for labor. 


Prominent architects who have 
studied the ash removal problem have 
specified G&G ash removal equip- 
ment for buildings such as: 

Post Offices 

Public Garages 
Residences (large) 
Telephone Buildings 
Theaters 


Municipal Buildings Warehouses 
Office Buildings 


Our engineering department will be 
glad to help solve your ash removal 
problems and recommend the proper 
G&G equipment for some particular 
building under consideration. 


Hospitals 
Hotels 


Apartment Houses 
Armories 

Banks Institutions 
Churches Large Stores 
Clubs Libraries 
Court Houses 


For Scale Drawings and Specifi- 
cations see Sweet’s, pp. 2007-2015, 
or G&G October, 1921, Catalog 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
544 West Broadway 2 New York 
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Easy to Plan 
Easy to Build 
Easy to Operate 


HE satisfaction of installing garage 
doors with the McKinney Complete 


Garage Door Set extends from ar- 
chitect to owner. 

The McKinney Garage Door Booklet 
will help any architect to plan garage en- 
trances. Keep a copy on your desk. The 
many illustrations of sliding-folding and 
around-the-corner entrances shown in 
this booklet will enable your clients to 
see exactly what you plan. Specify the 
McKinney Garage Set by number on the 
plan. 


Send today for the Mc Kinney Booklet 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Western Office, Wrigley Building, Chicago 
Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 


Samson Spot Sash Cord 


Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected, 


and guaranteed free from all imperfections of 
braid or finish. Can be distinguished at a glance 
from common cord by our trade mark, the Col- 
ored Spots. 


Samson Wire Center Sash Cord 


For heavy windows, or where for any reason a 
metallic device is required. A special quality 
enameled steel wire cable, with a braided cotton 
cover of the same quality as Spot Sash Cord 
with the same trade mark. Many times more 
durable than unprotected metallic devices, noise- 
less and attractive in appearance. Send for tests, 
samples and full information. 


Samson Cordage Works 


Boston, Mass. 
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Kahler Hotel Mr. F. H. Ellerbe, Architect 
SAR G E N T Rochester, Minn. Raymer Hardware Co. 


HARDWARE Hardware Contractors 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE ARCHITECT 


HAT Sargent Locks and Hardware give such general satisfaction is due not 

only to the care given to the mechanical construction of the locks and 
the details of the design, important as these points are, but it 1s the result of 
our efforts to work with the architect from the time the schedule is made up 
to the completion of the order and the installation of the goods. 


SARGENT 
LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


equip and add to the value of buildings throughout the country and give 
satisfactory service for many years. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Makers of Locks and Hardware 


NEW HAVEN —_ CGONNEG ICU: 
New York CHICAGO 
SARGENT products have created standards in hardware for more than sixty years 
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Specify — 
Won Duprin 


Self-Releasing 
Fire Exit Latches, 
as approved by the 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 
(Inc.) of the Na- 
tional Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


Report No. S. A. 
163; Guide No. 
100-F 24. 
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For Universal Service 


It is our firm belief that ‘Won Duprin Latches will eventually 
be used on nearly all buildings in which considerable numbers of 
people live or work or play. 


Because of past experience with fires and panics in schoolhouses 
and theaters, Won Muprins have become standard equipment on 
these buildings in many cities. 


Yet the losses in buildings of other types, while they have been 
less spectacular, have been almost as serious, and the need for 
using Won Duprins is actually as great. 


On the doors of apartment houses, hospitals, factories, mills, 
hotels and churches, Won Muprin Latches are protecting the 
inmates, and making exit easy in daily use. 


In time the public will keenly realize the need for their use on 
such buildings, and will demand them. In the meantime the archi- 
tectural profession, having sensed the need, is doing an excellent 
work in urging building owners to give the inmates of their build- 
ings the protection afforded by Won Duprin Latches. 


Ask us for Catalog 12-F, or see ‘‘Sweet’s,”” pages 1323-1327. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©, 


Indianapolis,Ind. 


% 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Lebanon High Schoo 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Ritcher & Eiler 
Architects 


ae 
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HY do you suppose it is that we 

are making and selling far more 
Corbin Locks and Builders’ Hardware 
than ever before? Leading hardware 
merchants of the country tell us it is 
because more and more people are 
coming to understand that Good 
Buildings do Deserve Good Hardware. 
We surmise that the architect has had 
a great deal to do with this, too. 


Basco Ea G@RBUN iss. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN GONNECEGUT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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& & Stops Fire-Prevents Cracks 


_ Weren’t These Good 
Reasons for Using 


Metal Lath ? 
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sh KNO-BURN 
Wnt Metal Lath for the 


Pacific Finance 
= Building (Los 
sccamtnsscaiti Angeles) here pictured, the builders secured — 


|. A gain in income-producing, rentable space through 
using the thin Metal Lath and Plaster Partitions. 


2. A firmer and higher grade of plastering — walls 
a and ceilings that will remain permanently smooth 
aa eo Sy and free from cracks. 


3. More flexibility and lower cost in remodeling — 
the use of the Metal Lath plastering base per- 
mitting office space to be more easily altered to 
meet the need of incoming tenants. 


These are only some of the advantages accruing from 
the use of this small meshed, steel plastering lath. If 
you are now designing an office building, school, 
hospital, residence, etc., why not have your specifi- 
cation writer or secretary write for informative litera- 


ture, specifications and samples of _KNO-BURN 
today ? 
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EXPANDED 


METAL CO. 


1234 Old Colony Building, CHICAGO 
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Residence of Hon. Charles 

Nagel, St. Louis, Mo., 

Secretary of the Interior, 
Taft Administration. 


LaBeaume & Kline, archi- 
tects. Higgin Screens and 
Weatherstrips throughout. 


Save Heating Costs and Increase Comfort 


Higgin All-Metal Weatherstrips are a complete and perfected equipment 
for making doors and windows absolutely tight against ingress of cold drafts 
or egress of furnace heat. 


Heating engineers recognize that Higgin All-Metal Weatherstrips make 
possible a 20% reduction in radiation—a saving of much more than the 
cost of a Higgin installation. 


Every home should be Higgin equipped for comfort and economy of heating. 


Higgin service men and fitters, Higgin-trained specialists, 
estimate and install Higgin Weatherstripping according to 
your specifications, 


Call your local Higgin service office or write the home office 
for information. 


The HIGGIN MLE CO, xc fc wa 


principal citics in 
Newport, Ky. the pales ats 
Toronto, Canada, 7 


Look in your telephone or city directory for the address of your local 
Higgin service office, or write to the home office 
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The following Glazing Specifications will make 


Safe Plate Glass for Store Fronts 


All Metal Sash, Corner 
Bars, Division Bars and 
Self-Adjusting Setting 
Blocks used in Store 
Fronts must be listed 
by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


No. 110 Zouri Combination Key-Set Sash and 705 Sill Covering 


All Zouri Key-Set Sash, Cornerand Division Barsand Self-Adjusting 
Setting Blocks have been listed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Factory and General Offices 


1630 EAST END AVENUE - - - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


February, 1923 
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Arrange the Partitions 


Type No. 72 
Single hung from center of 
each alternate door. No 
track or guide required in 
floor. For Accordion Doors. 


Type No. 402 


Doors hung from edge. With 
roller floor guide. For doors 
folding to one side of parti- 
tion. 


Type No. 405 


Doors hung from edge. To 
rollon floor track and guided 
above. Used where head 
room is limited. 


as You want them— 


N designing churches, schools, hotels and 

public buildings generally where accordion 

doors or folding partitions are required to 
close wide openings, the question of a practical 
layout of these doors is many times vexing. 


It is our firm belief, based on evidence and a quar- 
ter of a century of experience, that McCabe 
Hangers are the solution for Folding Door prob- 
lems. Our staff will be glad to assist you. 


So we simply say: ‘‘Arrange the Partitions as 
you want them, and—write in your specification 
‘McCabe Hangers’.”’ 


There are many types of McCabe Hangers, but 
each is built to an equal high standard and is 
simple, strong—and in operation, smooth and 
quiet. 


SCAB E 


HANGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


425-27 West 25th St. 


344666AAAAAINDDDD 


New York, N. Y. 
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BUILT-UP ROOFING ~ 


—on the $6,500,000 Cleveland 
Public Hall 


LEVELAND’S new Public Hall was built to house the largest 
national political conventions of today. It is 385 feet long and 
215 feet wide, with a seating capacity of 13,000. 


Plans have been so drawn that the original building can be enlarged 
should future generations find even its ample proportions too limited. 


The materials chosen for this building in which permanence was the 
chief consideration, were necessarily of the most enduring quality. It 
is significant that Carey Roofing was selected by the architects. 


Many of America’s greatest public and commercial buildings are cov- 
ered with Carey Roofings. Architects everywhere specify them. 


The lasting quality of Carey Roofing is assured by the superior Carey- 
made felt and Carey-refined asphalt — the result of skill gained in 
fifty years’ manufacturing experience. 


Carey contract roofers are located throughout the United States. There 
is one near-by to serve you. Write for book of architects’ specifications. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
504-524 Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1873 — Fifty Years of Progress — 1923 


Carey roofed Cleveland Pub- 
lic Hall, J. H. MacDowell, 
Cleveland, Architect. 
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HEN you include Ruberoid 

Strip-shingles on the residences 
you design, you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that a strip-shingle will 
be used that is universally recognized 
as having exceptional merit. 


In Ruberoid Strip-shingles three im- 
portant qualities are happily com- 
bined—attractiveness, permanence 
and economy. 


The surface-coating of Ruberoid 
Strip-shingles is composed of natural 
crushed slate—sage green, Venetian 
red or steel-blue in color. The entire 
roof may be laid in one color, or two 
or more colors may be combined in 
various harmonious designs. The oc- 
tagonal shape of the shingles 1s advan- 
tageous from a decorative standpoint. 
It breaks the roof into pleasing 
diagonal, horizontaland vertical lines. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles make an un- 
usually tight and permanent roof. 
Their substantial ruggedness assures 
you of this. 

Due to their patented form, the labor 
cost of laying is very low—an item 
which no home owner can afford to 
overlook. 


RU-BER-OJD 


SHINGLES ano ROOFING 
The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston 


we 
i) 


: 
M4 
lie? NY 


There is but one ll Look for the 
Ruberoid Man on the Label 
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Steel Sheets and 
Tin Plates 


The diversity of uses to which these products 
have been adapted in recent years, necessitated 
on the part of manufacturers the development 
of numerous grades of varying and distinctive 


Quality —Finish 


and Utility 


This Company is in position to supply Sheets and Plates 
specially suited to building construction—and which 
represent the very highest standards of sheet metal values. 


To those interested in securing the 
maximum of wear and rust-resistance 
from sheet metal, we announce that 
we have assembled in a brief book- 
/L. let a few of the outstanding facts 
// showing the superiority of Keystone 
/ Copper Steel, together with opinions 
of eminent authorities, also official 
photograph of weather tests, and 
graphic chart showing corrosion 
losses of steel and iron sheets. ‘‘ The 
Testimony of a Decade’’ is of particu- 
lar interest to users of sheet metal, 
and will be gladly sent upon request. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


today for 
this new booklet 


———————j}S—j}?> DISTRICT SALES OF FICE S 
Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRopucTs Company, New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRopucts Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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Copp ER gree 


HEN you demand Sheet Steet or Tin 

Plates, products of our manufacture, you 

are securing the combined excellence of 
good materials and craftsmanship—wrought in 
by the skill of conscientious and trained work- 
men. Their use is strictest economy. 
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Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 
Apollo—Keystone Galvanized Sheets 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products 

Roofing Tin Plates, Fire Door Stock, Etc. 


Use Keystone Quality for better roofs and sheet metal work 


These products render high class service, are always reliable, and 
fully measure up to all claims that are made for them. This 
Company is pleased to assist architects in the solution of sheet 
metal problems. Our large group of modern plants provide ex- 
tensive facilities, and with these we combine an able personnel 
of long experience, whose earnest desire is to serve you well, 
and supply products that render the full measure of satisfaction, 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet and Tin Mill Products for all FRETOQEG ee hiacls Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, ny and Terme Plates, Special Sheets for Stamping, 
rugated and For aed Ro ofing and Sidi ah Beste say als, Ele 
Wellsville Polished Steel She oe TAdtomopile She ae in all grades p Dra ne ahs ets “Sto ore nge Sheets, Black Plate, Etc. 
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Masonic Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hospital, Utica, N. Y 
H. P. Knowles, Architect 


HE sanitary cleaning system which 

permits cleaning without scatter- 
ing dust and dirt in the air is of vital 
importance for hospitals. 


The Spencer system offers advantages 
that cannot be found in any other 
method of cleaning. 


Your request will bring booklet and 
complete information without obliga- 
tion on your part. 


The Spencer Turbine Compan 
Hartford, Connecticut 


N planning Industrial Buildings, or in 
| remodeling them, it is well to keep in 

mind that the present cycle of business 
is a highly competitive one. Manufac- 
turers must be equipped for manufacturing 
with a higher degree of efficiency and for 
maintaining more uniform quality. In 
many industries, this presupposes the in- 
stallation of adequate Laboratory Equip- 
ment. 


Because of our line of over five hundred 
standardized designs it is seldom necessary 
to plan special equipment if you choose 
Kewaunee. You will find that we have 
already met nearly every possible labora- 


SPENCER 
CENT RA Ue 
CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 


y Manchester Memorial Hospital, Manchester, Conn, 
Smith & Bassette, Architects 


Industrial Analysis Desk 
There is no better design on the market 
today. The small drawers extend through 


tory need with a standard desk, table, the desk, making an excellent place to store long condensers, etc. 


bench or sink. 


Write fora copy of the Kewaunee Book and ask for details of our Free Engineering Service. 
Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee 


tee y ea 
News ork Ottica SKeiieiicer Cor lauiinceise 
70 Fifth Avenue be bd Kewaunee, Wis. 


LABORATORY 


FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Houston, Little Rock, Phoenix, Omaha, Jackson, Miss., Denver, Baton Rouge, La., 
San Francisco, Albuquerque, Columbus, Spokane, Oklahoma City, Greensboro, N. C., Salt Lake City, Toronto, Canada 
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Rust-Proofing 
A Building 


Philadelphia is another community on its 
way to becoming a ‘“‘Brass pipe city’’. Itis 
ceasing to experiment with substitutes. 


It has reached the point where rust- 
proofing the building investment is recog- 
nized as being as important as fire-proofing. 


In the Atlantic, an office building now 
under construction for the Atlantic Refining 
Company, all thought of any substitute for 
Copper or Brass was abandoned. Copper 
pipe is being used throughout the hot water 
system and Brass pipe for the cold water. 
The Copper tubing runs in size up to 4 
inches and the Brass pipe up to 6 inches. 


A total of 33,500 feet of Copper and Brass 
pipe is being installed in the Atlantic Build- 
ing, not counting the thousands ofcouplings 
and fittings. 


Copper is being used for all sheet metal 
work,—a total of about 15,000 lbs. of Copper 
sheet. 


**Copper, Brass and Bronze are cheaper because 
you pay for them only ONCE.”’’ 


COPPER t& BRASS > 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway ~ New York 
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ATLANTIC BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph F. Kuntz, R. A., Architect 
(The W. G. Wilkins Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Sizes and quantities of Copper and Brass 
pipe used in Atlantic Building : 


COPPER PIPE BRASS PIPE 
Diameter Length Diameter Length 
4it 1,200 ft. 6!! So Onbte 
ou 850 ft. 4" 1,300 ft. 
oul 2,000 ft. SU 1,100 ft. 
14" 1,800 ft. Q" 2,000 ft. 
1 1,200 ft. 1Yy"! 1,800 ft. 
34" 1,000 ft. uN 1,800 ft. 
yy" 8,000 ft. 34" 1,100 ft. 
yy" 8,000 ft. 


Py 3 - 
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The ‘“‘Sylphon’’ metal bellows which is the metal 
diaphragm in use in Johnson valves is seamless 
and will not wear out. 


The Johnson Pneumatic System of Temperature Regulation has 
imitators. The devices only, however, are imitated. That com- 
posite something constituting Johnson Service is not. It cannot 
be. Yet, after all, there is where Johnson Service Company’s 
advantage to temperature control users really commences. 


Therein are qualities stronger than patented, deeper than copy- 
righted: beyond the imitator’s eye to perceive or his mind to 
conceive or his ability to imitate. The Johnson Pneumatic 
System of Temperature Regulation remains ahead of them 
all because Johnson Service Company is behind it all. 


What shall we say of a system whose valves are guaran- 
teed for tenyears: simply that itis purchased in certainty 
instead of uncertainty, and that its long and honorable 
reputation is backed by a specific warranty of superior 
excellence and service. 


Control heat accurately 
at each radiator— 
to save money Wii i) 

This. is how heeaaesevelve at top of 


TEAM “full on,” then “full off” Over- radiator means heat where you want it 
heats rooms wastefully. Close control of — ~* chor as little as you want. 
heat by an Adsco Valve on each radiator gives 
greatest economy; often saves 20% to 30% of 


fuel. 


‘ 


Use the Adsco Valve on any steam or vapor system; better than any other 


supply valve. It is of special value with the Adsco Regulator and other Adsco Graduated 


Packless Radiator 


Adsco Specialties, with any make of steam boiler. Valeo. Full nici : 
Adsco Valves and Specialties are sold to the trade at a uniform price — as plated. Nickel letters on black dial. Wood 
merchandise, not as part of an engineering specification. We furnish en- handle. Non-rising, two-piece stem. Never 
gineering service at a moderate fee, independent of unit prices for special- leaks, never needs repacking. 


ties required. 
Write for Bulletin Nos. 
ERICAN ])ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 2! 
ering ‘‘Adsco Heating” 
and Bulletin No. 20-AF- 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS “Community Heating.” 


NorTH TONAWANDA. N.Y. 
Offices: New York Chicago Seattle SLeLAul Pittsburgh 


DSCO HEATING 
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FILENE SERVICE BUILDING 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Monks & Johnson, Architects 


SAVINGS TRUST COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Barrett, Haynes & Barrett, Architects 


COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
Norristown, Pa. 
H. P. Friend, Architect 


The Bunsen Burner 
Idea,of admitting 
more air to the 

flame, adapted to 
Modern Heating 
Systems 


Pik ARGHIGPEGLURAL FORUM ee) 


UTICA-IMPERIAL 


SUPER-SMOKELESS 
BOILERS 
For All Fine Buildings 


Throughout the United States many important 
Schools, Theaters, Public Buildings, Churches, 
Hotels, Apartments and large Residences are now 
heated with SUPER-SMOKELESS Boilers. 


Architects, heating men and owners prefer them 
because of the following valuable features: 


BURN SOFT COAL SMOKELESSLY 
This is accomplished by the scientific addi- 
tion of oxygen to the heavy combustible 
gases at the very heart of the fire, the 
smoke and soot being consumed as fuel. 


COMPLY WITH SMOKE ORDINANCES 
SUPER-SMOKELESS Boilers are in use 
in cities with the most rigid smoke restric- 
tions. They are recommended wherever 
light-colored buildings predominate. 


VERY ECONOMICAL IN OPERATION 
Exceptional savings in fuel costs are re- 
corded wherever SUPER-SMOKELESS 
Boilers have replaced other types of 
boilers. Poorer grades of fuel are efficiently 
utilized. 


BURN ANY AVAILABLE FUEL 
No need to shut down Super-Smokeless 
Boilers for lack of selected fuel. Cheap soft 
coal, lignite, coke, anthracite, fuel oil or 
gas can be burned successfully. 


The 1923 SUPER-SMOKELESS Boiler Catalog is now 
ready. It illustrates hundreds of buildings and lists thou- 
sands of SUPER-SMOKELESS installations. Every archi- 
tect’s office should have this important data. Send for your 


copy. 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


UTICA, New York 


218-220 West Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
707 Union Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
5620 Grand Central Terminal, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL JOBBING CENTERS 
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War Risk Insurance 
Bldg. 
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Munitions Bldg Interstate Commerce Bldg. 
un 


300,000 square feet 


TRITON RADIATION 


installed in these Government Buildings 
Washington, D.C. 


THE care used by the Government in the selection and 
approval of material is proverbial. The use of Triton 
Radiators on many Government operations is convinc- 
ing testimony to their durability, quality and efficiency. 


UNITED ,STATES ffADIATOR (ORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


February, 1923 


Lecture No. 2 


This is the second of a series 
oflectureson Humphrey Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heaters espe- 
cially presented for the benefit 
of architects, who have repeat- 
edly urged us to adopt this 
form of advertising. 
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Detachable 
Lower Coil 


Heavier than 
upper sections. 
Easily removable 
for cleaning or 
replacement. 


97 


Semi- 
Bunsen 
Flash Pilot 


Burns minimum 
gas. Cannot blow 
out. Does not 


—da tiny spark ae 
normally 5 


—2-inch 


flash at 


at =S 


PEE SN \ 
uel i 


che) 


soot coils. i 
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ly 
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Equalizing 
Draft Hood 


Cast-iron non- 
collapsible. In- 
sures perfect 
combustion, 


IHN 


Bunsen 


Type 
JY SX 2) Burners 
q\ Give 100% heat 


from gas burned. 
Protectedagainst 
condensation, 
dust, dirt, etc. 
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For the Sake of Economy 
Specify—Humphrey Automatic 


HUMPHREY 
Architect’s Manual 


This is the text-book for the 
course, You really ought to 
have a copy of it in your 
possession. We will supply 
at upon request, 


Humphrey Automatic Gas Water 
Heaters not only prevent unnec- 
essary fuel consumption but ob- 
tain maximum efficiency from the 
fuel that is actually consumed. 


100% Heat from Gas Burned 


After years of testing for heat- 
producing efficiency under vary- 
ing gas and related conditions 
the Humphrey superburner was 
developed and adopted. It is the 
Bunsen type burner. It develops 
100% heat from gas burned. It 
resists deterioration from conden- 
sation. It does not clog up. It is 
durable and lasting. 


To deliver hot water at a faucet’s 
turn demands almost instant 
transition of the heat into the 
water as it flows through the cop- 
per coils. Humphrey coils are of 
genuine copper and accurately 
machine wound in spiral layers to 
expose the maximum heating 
surface to the full radius of rising 
heat from the burners. 


87% Heat Absorbed 


Exacting tests prove 87% of all 
heat developed by the burners is 
absorbed into the water through 
the great expanse of copper coils 
—evenly spaced, seamless, 18 
gauge strong and factory tested 
to 600 pounds per square inch, 

hydrostatic pressure. 

The lower coil section, being 
nearest the flame and therefore 
more vulnerable, is made heavier 
and easily removable for replace- 
ment or cleaning where condi- 
tions necessitate. 

For Saving and for Safety 
The exclusive Humphrey Semi- 
Bunsen Flash Pilot combines the 
economy of a tiny spark with the 
safety of a stronger flame. The 
moment a faucet is opened the 
gas valve shoots a larger volume 
of gas down thepilot feed pipe and 
flashes a 2-inch flame just before 
the burners receive gas. The Semi- 
Bunsen feature prevents sooting 
the coils. 


For the sake of economy—specify Humphrey 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


(Div. Ruud Mfo. Co.) 


LS 
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HESS WHITE STEEL @ Durabilae 


MAH 5 


Medicine Cabinets and Lavatory Mirrors + of the Gorton Self EREe 


meet the demand for better-than-wood cabinets and Boiler-is. demonstraenee by. 


wood-framed mirrors, and at reasonable prices. 
the fact that many of the 


boilers installed over 25 


The highest grades of ma- 


terials and workmanship years ago are still in use 


S00 


Y 
j 
Y 
Z 
Z 
Y 
Z 
GY 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
ZG 
Z 
F Y id : ; : ZY 
go into these goods— Z giving entire satisfaction. y 
polished plate glass mir- Z Z 
. ZG Z 
rors, nickeled brass hard- Z fi e Z 
ware, steel or glass Z 1clency Z 
shelves, and the whole, Z Th oat Z 
inside and out, finished Y The Gorton Sel -Fee ing j 
in beautiful baked white Z Boilers are built on the 7 
enamel, guaranteed to be Z lines of Power Boilers, using y 
everlasting Z the same material, thus se- Z 
hie : Z : Y 
oe Y curing the greatest Strength, 7 
Look for this mark: Z Durability, and highest % 
Z Efficiency. Y 
Z Z 
Z et! 
y The Gorton Self-Feeding Boiler gives a steady heat with y 
Z attention only morning and night; its construction insures Z 
Sold by Dealers Z complete combustion of the gases and prevents the waste Z 
everywhere Z of coal. j 
Y % 
Illustrated booklet on 7 See pages 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, and 13 of Catalog No. 88. Z 
request and make sure you are GZ OUR NEW NO. 88 CATALOG IS READY — WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST Z 
Sweet’s Inder, page 1638 getting the genuine Hess. Z . d C j 
Heike Veit _ Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. — 
armin ° : . %Y 
SS ae 1 5. at ae ng UO 96 Liberty Street, New York y 
acoma Dulidin i1cago ° P . Y 
5» as L All Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers built to the Z 
Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces Z “ A.S.M.E. Standard ” Z 
4 LWW! WW SWANN —EtéF§lEF 


Ag Saving in Cost | pranppook 


anak you ear | -of BEsEDING 
pecify 

CONSTRUCTION 
The home builder can be saved the expense 
of big fuel bills for hot water during the heat- 


ing season if you will specify the connection By GEORGE A. HOOL AND 
of an Excelso Water Heater to the NATHAN C. JOHNSON 
outside of the steam or vapor heating 
boiler. Fuel that heats the house heats 
the water. 


An authoritative treatise providing the archi- 


Endorsed and 
Sol y 

American Radiator Co. 

Richardson & Boynton Co, 

Richmond Radiator Co. 

Standard Heater Co. 

Utica Heater Co. 

Burnham Boiler Corpora- 

tion 
pire, Butler & Pierce Mfg. 


core tect, engineer or builder with a complete 
Advertised in Saturday Evening 


Post, American and Good House- reference work covering thoroughly and con- 
keeping Magazines. 


cisely the design and construction of the 


SEE OUR CATALOG principal kinds and types of modern buildings 
LENORE e Bal ns 


with their mechanical and electrical equip- 


hear States Write for full information 
Corp. 

International Heater Co. 

Boynton Furnace Co. 


abe se Wm. H. Page Boiler 


Radiator 
ment. 


Excelso Specialty Two volumes, 1474 pages, 6 x 9 ins., fully illustrated, flexible 


Works DAE 


207 Excelso Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXCELSO itcatens 


Gurney Heater Mfg. Co. 

Thatcher Furnace Co. 

Abendroth Bros. 

eioltoe Bi-Loop Radiator 
0. 


Price $10 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Sold by All Plumbers and Steamfitters 
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The residence of the governor oy 
Indiana, now occupied by Governor 
Warren T. McCray. 
A number 100-100 Ruud Multi-Coil 
Automatic Storage System supplies 
the hot water. 


Archite&s Foltz & Parker, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Water Heater Can be an Enduring Testimonial 


of Your Good-T aste and Good Judgment 


NE of the compensations of architecture is the time- 
ripened appreciation of the owner when he realizes 
your care and forethought in providing for his con- 

venience. The water heater can be a comfort-maker or a 
trouble-maker. 


For over 25 years, the Ruud has been the world’s synonym 
for the utmost in hot water service. 


The Ruud appeals to the homeowner because of its un- 
varying and faithful service—through the years. 


The Ruud appeals to the architect because of its complete 


SereieiHictRuud. Archi- line of automatic gas water heaters of uniform, standard, 
tect’s Specification folder, high-quality— 

printed in a size to fit your : 

files, and containing in —and because the Ruud he specifies today will be an 
compactand workable form, enduring monument to his good-taste and good judgment. 
all data necessary to the 

specification of Ruud Gas RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Water Heaters. Write for PITTSBURGH, PENNA 

your copy. 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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RUUD water teaters 
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THE JENKINS RENEWABLE DISC of rubber 

composition, aside from always forming a perfect 

contact with the seat, takes up the wear of opening 
and closing 


Fig. 168. Brass Radiator 
Angle Valve with union. 
Shown above in sectional 


view Shield 


Fig. 170. Brass 
Radiator Angle 
Valve with Lock 


(eee! 


Always m 


enkins \alves 


ARCHITEGTURAL 


HE strains, consequent 

to expansion and con- 

traction, or lifting and 
settling of piping, that play 
havoc with light-weight, 
cheaply constructed valves 
do not affect Jenkins Radia- 
tor Valves. 


Jenkins Valves contain more 
metal and are much heavier 
in design and construction 
than others. They have 
added or reserve strength to 
take care of the strains. 


FORUM 


STRENGTH that means PERMANENCE 


February, 1923 


BRASS GLAND OR FOLLOWER under the 
bonnet nut compresses the packing in the bonnet 
and is an additional precaution against leakage 


The strength of Jenkins 
Valves, together with their 
proper design and careful 
manufacture, provide perma- 
nent, carefree service. 


To make sure of the gen- 
uine, specify “JENKINS 
DIAMOND VALVES.” 


Valves for all requirements 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago Montreal London 
FACTORIES: 


Bridgeport, Conn. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Montreal, Canada 


arked with the" Diamond" 


SINCE 1864 
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From a Painting by Hucu Ferris 


: The Magnolia Building, the new- 
ARCO 1923 


est and largest office building 
in Dallas— A.rrep C. Bossom, 
Architect 
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“After most exhaustive 
investigation ... Corto” 


Ir WAS “only after most exhaustive inves- 3.Corto saves fuel; its slender columns are so de- 
tigation,” writes Alfred C. Bossom, “that ar oe oe fhe seasourn. heating surface 
: : f into contact with the air. 
Corto Radiators were used in the Magnolia 
Building.” This investigation proved that Good radiators are permanent; they last the 
Corto Radiators are the most desirable life of the building. Surely it is wise tospecify 
type available, either here or in Europe.” radiators that are graceful, compact and coal 
saving. Especially when the 
initial difference in cost is so 
very small. 


The architect who makes an 
exhaustive investigation discov- 
ers the three factors of Corto 
superiority: We have a finely illustrated 
book about Corto Radiators. A 
postal card will bring you a 
copy. Address the office nearest 
your home. 


1. Corto is a thing of beauty— worthy 
of the famous French engineer from 
whom it takes its name. 


2. Corto saves space. Ordinary radia- 
tors, to do the same work, must have 
30% more bulk. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IvEat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


104 W. 42nd Street, New York Dept. T-23 816 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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When You Want Information 
About Catalogs 
eee « day in the architect’s office 


the need for information about 

building materials and equipment 
comes up many times. The manufacturers 
have gone to great expense in describing 
their products in catalogs especially 
compiled for architects that will be 
convenient for you to file for quick 
reference. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM publishes 
each month a carefully classified list of 
these catalogs so that you may know at a 
glance what is available. 


Turn now to pages 89 to 100 of this issue 
and select those you need. Send us the 
list and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


142 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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TheCentral HighSchool, 
Pontiac, Michigan, is 
Clara ge-Kalamazoo 
equipped. Architects: 
Perkins, Fellows & 
Hamilton, Chicago; 
Heating and Ventilating 
Contractors: Bryce 
Heat. and Vent. Co., 
Toledo. : 
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An unbeatable combination! 
Multiblade Fans and Type-V Engines 


HE illustration above shows a 

large Clarage-Kalamazoo Mul- 
tiblade Fan direct-connected to a 
Clarage-Kalamazoo Type-V Steam 
Engine. Multiblade Fans are made 
in sizes to meet all requirements; 
large sizes may be dismantled for 
passage through ordinary openings; 
made with direction of discharge to 
suit all conditions. Type-V Engine 
sets standard of quality for small en- 
gines—as famous as the fan; steam 
andoilconsumptionremarkablylow; 
gives reliable and trouble-free ser- 
vice, 


(CARAGE 


—- KALAMAZOO 


N the designing of the most 

modern schools, the finest hos- 
pitals, the most up-to-date office 
and factory buildings, nothing 
should receive greater attention 
than the choosing of the heating 
and ventilating equipment. A 
building may be an architectural 
landmark, but if its ventilation is 
poor both the architect’s client 
and the architect’s reputation 
suffer. 


Too often the architect thinks of 
ventilating equipment as just fans 
and engines. He forgets that if de- 
pendable operation is to be assured 
there must be behind those same fans 
and engines the high standards of a 


manufacturer whose trustworthiness 
has never been questioned. 


Clarage-Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans 
are just such fans—and Clarage- 
Kalamazoo Type-V Engines are just 
such engines. Together they form an 
unbeatable combination. They supply 
an adequate amount of pure, sweet 
air, properly warmed in winter and 
properly cooled in summer. 


Clarage engineers cooperate with 
architects and engineers in specifying 
the correct types of fans, heating, 
ventilating and humidifying equip- 
ment. This service is at the command 
of any interested architect or engi- 
neer, and is without charge or obliga- 
tion. Or ask for Clarage-Kalamazoo 
bulletins; they show the wide range 
of Clarage-Kalamazoo equipment. 


Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


New York City Chicago 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit 


Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Charlotte, N. C. 
. Rochester, N. Y. 


Boston: New England Elect. Equipment Co. 


MultibladeFans 
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rAUNHAM 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HEATING SERVICE 
Serving the Hotel Hamilton 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


12,700 Square Feet Radiation with Dunham Vacuum System 
Architect, J. H. De Sibour 
Heating Contractors, The G. & H. Heating Co. 


The Dunham Vacuum System utilizes either exhaust or live 
steam. Each radiator is equipped with a Dunham Radiator Trap 
and Packless Inlet Valve. The trap automatically retains the steam 
within the radiator, but releases the condensate and air which are 
drawn to the boiler room by a Vacuum Pump. 


Dunham principles are advantageously applied in the heating 
of hotels, office buildings, hospitals, industrial plants, schools and 
homes. 


Detailed technical information on request. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 
230 East Ohio Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


57 Branch and Local Sales Cffces in the United States and Canada 
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COMPLETE IN A SACK Industrial—A gricultural—Municipal— 
‘ Residential 
LASTICA is the only magnesite 
stucco known that is shipped to 
the builder ‘Complete in a Sack.’ 
Furthermore, it is the only stucco of A type for every 
any kind on the market that is thor- service 
oughly Waterproofed and fully covered 
by manufacturer’s guarantee. Bulletins on request 
It can be satisfactorily appliedin zero weather 
For particulars write 
American Materials Co. Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co. 
101 Park Avenue Conway Building 
Maer ee & inate AL THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Art Stucco Materials Co. 
12854 Oakland Avenue North West Materials Co. SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Copyright U. S. Materials Co., 1922 
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Residence of Mrs. B. E. Chase 
James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Dwight James Baum, Architect 
New York 


Heating, Ventilation and Humidification 


HE necessity from a health standpoint 

of sufficient moisture in the air is em- 
phasized by many prominent physicians, 
also the necessity of proper ventilation. 


No heating system provides better facili- 
ties for moisture and ventilation than the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator. 


Because of the velocity 
with which the fresh, 
warm air is delivered, 
it is kept in constant 
circulation and the ex- 
hausted air is drawn off 
through properly de- 
signed and scientifically 


Automatic Humidifier 


placed vents. Provision is also made for 
recirculation to any extent desired. 


The moisture is provided by the auto- 

matic humidifier, which imparts to the 

warm air the necessary amount for health 

and comfort. It is a recognized fact that 

humidified air at 68° feels warmer 
than dry air at 72°, and 
is far better for the 
health. 


The economy of Kelsey 
Health Heat is an es- 
tablished fact, of which 
we shall be glad to sub- 
mit convincing proof. 


Our Engineering Department works out each individual heating problem 
and furnishes plans and specifications insuring satisfactory installation 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
565-F Fifth Avenue 
(Corner 46th Street) 


HE KELSE 


WARY AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


BOSTON (9) OFFICE 
405-F P. O. Square Bldg. 


251 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Trade Mark 


Registered 
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The Municipal Swimming Pool at Montgomery, Ala., 
where W&ST Apparatus is protecting the 
Health of the Community 


The PuRIFICATION of 
SWIMMING Poot WATER 


Requires expert attention to the detailed conditions of each 
installation—for it is recognized that Pure Swimming Pool 
Water is as important as pure drinking water. 


W © T equipment protects the water in over two hundred 
pools, and prevents the transmission of disease. One-half the 
people in North America drink water chlorinated by the 
W @& T Process. 


Our representative will call on request to discuss any water 
purification problems that you may have. Our booklet ‘‘ Pure 
Water for Swimming Pools’’ will be sent free to any address. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
PITTSBURG KNOXVILLE DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO, CAN, 


25 years’ experience in manufactur- 
ing Water Supply, Electric Light and 
Sewage Disposal Systems enables us 
to speak with water supply wisdom. 


““Specifications,’’ our 46 pp. bulletin, 
makes it easy to select with ease and 
assurance the one Kewanee System 
from 200 styles and sizes for isolated 
farm or estate homes, schools, club- 
house or institution buildings. 
Write today for ‘‘ Specifications ’’ 

KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY 
442 S. Franklin Street Kewanee, Illinois 
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Smaller Italian Villas 
and Farm Houses 


(Second Edition) 
By GUY LOWELL 


HE smaller buildings of Italy such as 

farm houses and minor villas offer a 
wealth of ideas to the present-day architect 
who is interested in residential design. The 
subject matter of this work was collected by 
the author during many sojourns in Italy, 
and being the work of a practicing architect 
is compiled and edited from an architect's 
point of view. With camera and sketch 
book Mr. Lowell has penetrated many of the 
regions of Italy seldom frequented by Amer- 
ican or English tourists, and some of the 
buildings illustrated now live only in the 
form of illustrations, since they were de- 
stroyed during the war. 

Renewed interest is being felt by archi- 
tects in the work of Palladio and others of his 
school, study of which produced the master- 
pieces of building in England during the 
Georgian period and influenced, in turn, the 
architecture of colonial America, and to Italy 
turns the present-day student in search of 
inspiration in design, much of which is to be 
gathered from this book. 


Bound in buckram; 175 plates, besides numerous text illus- 
trations. Printed on heavy paper, \2 x 16 ins. 


Price $20 net 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Citizens’ Union 
National Bank 
and Fidelity 
and Columbia 
Trust Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 


R. Clipston Sturgis 
Architect 
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HE beauty of the architect’s conception for bank- 
ing screen, entrance doors or grille is enriched by 
: eee the fidelity and care with which it is executed in Art 
——_ 4 Metal bronze and steel. 


Every operation, from the production of detail draw- 


he rien co, 2 better ings to installation of the finished product, is a de- 

cquaintance, may we send ; ; ‘ ; 

you this book, “The Banking velopment of the experience gained ina third ofa 
House in cArt Metal” century’s leadership in the equipment of banking and 


business buildings. 


cArt Metal Engineers can tap a veritable storehouse 
of practical information in the service of the archi- 
tect. Let us consult with you on your next project. 


Are Mara 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Steel and Bronze Equipment for Banks Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE HINSDALE GOLF CLUB, NEAR CHICAGO, TALMADGE AND WATSON, CHICAGO, ARCHITECTS 


APPOINTMENTS THAT ADD TO DISTINCTION 


For fine clubhouses, the wide range of 
types and styles available in Crane equip- 
ment provides sanitation appointments 
of high quality for every requirement 
in shower room, lavatory, bath, kitchen 
and laundry. Artists and engineers co- 
operate in designing Crane fixtures. 


Master craftsmen produce them accord- 
ing to exacting specifications. The 
stainless quality of porcelain or enamel 
used enhances their charm and utility 
while their beauty matches the sturdy 
endurance of the Crane valves and fit- 
tings supplied for every piping use. 


CRAN E 


GENERAL OFFICES; CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL, CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CIE CRANE, PARIS 


“%. 


Crane Revere Lavatory of Vitroware 


February, 1923 
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“Filine’s Slow Work” 


and slow work takes money out of 
the pockets of owner and plumber. 


When you buy Clow plumbing 
the “slow work” is done for you. 


Take the battery of lavatories 
shown above. Before being assem- 
bled, they are matched — nothing be- 
ing more unsightly and more likely 
to bring criticism than a row of 
fixtures that vary as to size or color. 


The brass work is then assembled 
and fitted. And “fitting”? means 
what it says. As an example, the 
under side of the flanges on basin 


Ld 


_— 


Y 
Y 
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cocks and wastes are filed down 
until they fit snug over curves and 
any unevenness of surface there 
may be. 


All trimmings are then plainly 
marked for the fixtures on which 
they are to go. In short, when the 
goods reach the job, all the plumber 
has to do is set them up. 


He saves time and labor; and 
the owner gets a better job. 


id 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Sales offices tn the principal cities 
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Wash and Bathe in Running Water 


We asked ourselves the question, 
‘‘In what part of our showers 
would Architects most naturally 
be interested ?’’ And we believe 
that the answer is: 


—THE MIXOMETER, which 
gives any desired shower tem- 
perature instantly without wast- 
ing water or time. Its years of use 
prove it to be the one mixing 
valve that always works. 


—THE ANYFORCE HEAD. It 
allows the bather to adjust the 
water's volume to his or her indi- 
vidual liking instantly. The Any- 
force Head is an absolute neces- 
sity with a mixing valve shower, 
for any mixing valve itself con- 
trols only the temperature of the 
water. 


—THE » DESHLER ~ BATE 
FIXTURE. Through By-Pass 
Valves this fixture simplifies the 
installation of a shower over any 
built-in tub. No roundabout fit- 
ting or cutting of studding. 


Valves in Deshler Bath Fixtures 
have renewable Hi Seats; some- 
thing else, all joints are sweated 
and tested at the factory. 


Speakman Company 


Wilmington Delaware 


This Mixometer Shower is the H952%4 
over a built-in tub. The Deshler Bath 
Fixture is H2460 


If you would like to have folders 
on these fixtures, also our cata- 
log H, just write us 
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The New Kohler 
Catal: 


atalog 


Catalog “F,” a valuable refer- 
ence book on fine plumbing 
ware, is now being distrib- 
uted. If you have not re- 
ceived your copy please write 
us on your business stationery 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D.C. 


We Ne ee 
ome, ~~ 


> S °, © o 


Residence of Walter L. Rathmann, St. Louts: 
Op Rigs t$ Rathmann, Architects; N. O. Nelson 
Mfg. Co., Jobber; Ryffel © Ratz, Plumber 


The constant recurrence of “‘Kohler’’ in 
the specifications of fine homes, hotels, and 
clubs is matched by the regularity with 
which Kohler Enameled Plumbing Ware 
is named when the architect is his own 
exacting client. 


A casein point is the choice of Kohler Ware 
for the residence of Walter L. Rathmann, 
A.I.A., St. Louis. Mr. Rathmann’s Kohler 
equipment includes two ‘‘Viceroy”” tubs, 
three lavatories, two sinks, and a set of 
three laundry trays. 


Many like instances mark a growing use of 
Kohler Ware exclusive/y in installations of 
the highest class, a tendency accelerated 
by adistinctive refinement of Kohler qual- 
ity—that is, the uiform whiteness of the 
famous Kohler enamel, which insures a 
harmonious effect when several fixtures 
are placed in juxtaposition. 


KOHLER o—r KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


BRANCHESSIN] PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Manufacturers’ Catalogs 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORPORATION, Detroit. 
“The Complete Line,” Capitol Boilers, U. S. Radiators, and 
Heating Specialties. 

The importance of heating and the fact that 
heating apparatus is necessary in buildings of 
practically every kind give to the architect and 
engineer a lively interest in information relating to 
the installation of such apparatus and the parts and 
materials which enter into it. 

In presenting the eighth edition of this catalog 
use has been made of an arrangement of data which 
adds considerably to the value of the catalog, since 
it makes comparatively simple the selection of the 
equipment best suited to the work in hand. Com- 
plete data is given regarding the temperatures to be 
expected in different parts of the country and the 
heat-retaining qualities of various building ma- 
terials, and this together with other data relating to 
the dimensions of buildings or rooms renders it 
almost impossible that an error be made in specify- 
ing heating apparatus for a structure or in selecting 
types and sizes of radiators for its different rooms. 

But the helpfulness of the catalog is not limited 
to giving information regarding the heating equip- 
ment the firm supplies; it goes into matters which 
have a direct and important bearing upon heating 
but which are rarely if ever touched upon in the 
catalogs and other publications which architects 
receive ;—among them are the important questions 
of combustion, the sizing and proportioning of 
chimneys, use of various fuels, the proper cleaning 
of flues, and the matter of encrustation in boilers 
and pipes caused by certain ingredients or qualities 
in water. 

Catalogs of this nature add materially to the 
working equipment of an architect’s office. Perhaps 
an architect or a specification writer possesses (the- 
oretically at least) the knowledge which forms the 
subject matter of this catalog, but it is well to have 
it on hand in permanent and readily accessible 
form, classified and tabulated for handy reference. 


U. S. GYPSUM CO., Chicago. ‘“How to Get the Best Re- 
sults from Gypsum Plaster.” 

Getting successful results from a material of any 
kind is largely a matter of using material in the 
proper way. Such a statement might appear trite 
and unnecessary, but the fact remains that building 
materials of many kinds are being improperly used, 
and the unsatisfactory results which logically follow 
are generally attributed not to the faulty wse of 
material but to some inherent fault or lack of value 
in the material itself. To promote the proper use of 
gypsum plaster this booklet has been issued, and it 
is hoped that its study by contractors and their 
workmen, and in fact by architects and engineers as 
well, will be helpful in spreading knowledge of the 
simple principles which govern the correct use of 
gypsum and in thus establishing a much higher 
standard of plastering. 

The booklet begins with listing the chief diff- 


culties which builders encounter in using this ma- 

terial, after which, also in table form, are given 

the remedies. Take, for example, the matter of 

“Trregularity of Set,’’ which generally means “‘Too 

Slow Set” or ‘““Too Quick Set.’ The remedies for 

both these difficulties are given in tabulated form, 

and so on with many other troubles, the remedies 
for which are quite simple but not sufficiently well 
known. 

As one looks over this helpful little booklet it will 
be seen that it covers, in small compass, the knowl- 
edge which a competent plaster worker should 
possess. It is no more difficult to turn out an excel- 
lent piece of plastering than a piece which is full of 
faults from beginning to end, and which may have 
to be pulled down and done over again. It is not 
always due to the workman’s indifference; quite as 
often in these days of careless building and slipshod 
methods the trouble is caused by the man’s not 
having had proper training under foremen or other 
workmen who are themselves well trained. Nothing 
which could readily be had would increase a work- 
man’s efficiency (thereby adding to his interest in 
his work) more surely than careful study and appli- 
cation of the teachings of this book, and its value 
extends also to architects and engineers to whom 
good plastering is absolutely essential. 

THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO., Boston. ‘‘Fire 
Alarm Systems for Schools’? (Booklet No. 16,304); ‘‘Tele- 
phone Systems for Schools” (Booklet No. 14 1800) 5 perm 
gram Bells for Schools’”’ (Booklet No. 15,103); ‘‘Low Ten- 
sion Power Plant and Laboratory Equipment ‘for Schools’ 
(Booklet No. 16,500). 

The practical value of an up-to-date school is de- 
pendent quite as much upon the adequacy of its 
equipment as upon the actual planning of the build- 
ing itself. Study of the modern school’s require- 
ments has led to the supplying, in wide variety, of 
the many forms of this necessary equipment, and 
one highly important part of a school architect’s ser- 
vice consists in selecting from this variety the exact 
equipment which will best supply the school’s de- 
mands. Probably with a view to presenting in 
compact form the necessary information regarding 
several forms of equipment for educational build- 
ings, this company has issued, bound together, 
booklets which the school architect will be glad to 
have in this collated form. The titles of the various 
brochures suggest the ground which they cover, and 


VAN RENSSELAER P. SAXE, CLE. 


Consulting Engineer 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Knickerbocker Building 


Baltimore, Md. 
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THE 

NEW 
HOTEL 
STATLER 


at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


has been equipped 
throughout with the 
sanitary, non-splitting, 
non-cracking, 
non-staining a ' Beet & Sone, can News Yark ae. 
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In seven years six thousand Whale-Bone-Ite 


S 


Seats have been placed in six Statler Hotels. 


A 
PY fy 
( is There’s a reason—many reasons. 


For Quality and Service specify 


Whale-Bone-lte 


ebb pnd T Sold by All Leading Fixture Houses 
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Manufacturers’ Catalogs and Business Announcements 


each contains full but concise data concerning what 
forms its subject matter. The office of even the 
architect most completely in touch with the newest 
developments in the school equipment field should 
possess, as part of its planning data, this practical 
and helpful collection of booklets on the subject. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
Pipe for Water Service.” 


“(Brass 


It is a widely known fact, supported by the find- 
ings of scientific research, that the value of water 
pipes and the service which is had from them are 
dependent in no small measure upon the character 
of the water used. The “red plague,’’ as water- 
works engineers call rusty water, which has ap- 
peared time and again, particularly in New Eng- 
land, is traced invariably to the rusting of the inner 
surfaces of metal pipes. Piping is also often af- 
fected by the composition of the soil in which it is 
buried. The failure of piping results not only in 
costly renewals of corroded piping, the troublesome 
tearing up of walls, floors and pavements, but in 
loss of prestige by architects and contractors who 
have been forced by unwise owners to use unsuit- 
able pipe in an effort to save the comparatively 
trivial cost of piping which would have given proper 
service. 

In this brochure the American Brass Co. sets 
forth the merits of brass piping, giving also many 
valuable facts which architects and specification 
writers should bear in mind, and plans and details 
of properly designed installations. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Arthur T. Remick, architect, announces the 
removal of his office from 52 Vanderbilt avenue to 
135 East 43rd street, New York. 


Theodore L. Perrier, architect, announces the 
removal of his office to 211 Camp street, New 
Orleans. 


Hoit, Price & Barnes announce the removal of 
their offices to 800 Davidson Bldg., 17th and Main 
streets, Kansas City. 


Frederick Meisler, architect, has opened a new 
office on Bergen pike, Little Ferry, N. J. Manu- 
facturers’ samples and catalogs desired. 


Gerald Lynton Kaufman, architect, announces 
the removal of his office from 101 Park avenue to 
331 Madison avenue, New York. 


Leigh French, Jr., architect, has removed from 
597 Fifth avenue to 17 East 49th street, New York. 


Frank M. Tyler, architect, announces the removal 
of his office to Suite 12, Balford Bldg., 634 S. Western 
avenue, Los Angeles. 


J. A. Lohman & Son, architects, formerly of 570 
Donner avenue, Monessen, Pa., have removed their 
office to 11414 East Market street, Warren, Ohio. 
Manufacturers’ samples and catalogs are requested. 


M. L. Barker announces the removal of his offices 
to the Bogardus Bldg., 1505 North Western avenue, 
Los Angeles. Manufacturers’ catalogs and samples 
requested. 


James R. and Edward J. Law announce the 
removal of their offices to the First Central Bldg., 
Madison, Wis. 


F. A. Hollingsworth announces the opening of 
offices in Suite 12, City Bldg., St. Augustine, Fla., 
for the general practice of architecture. Manufac- 
turers’ samples and catalogs are desired. 


Joseph Van G. Hoffecker has opened an office 
at 803 Eighth street, Ocean City, N. J., for the 
general practice of architecture. Manufacturers’ 
samples and catalogs are requested. 


Carl C. Ade announces the removal of his offices 
from 344 East avenue to 104 East avenue, Roches- 
teriNay. 


Bradford Hardie, Jr., has opened an office for the 
practice of architecture at 648 First National Bank 
Bldg., El Paso, Texas. Manufacturers’ catalogs and 
samples requested. 


Edw. F. O’Brien, Jr., announces his association 
with the firm of David S.Castle Company, and that 
he will have charge of their Dallas office, Dallas 
County State Bank Bldg. Manufacturers’ samples 
and catalogs desired. 


William G. Perry and Shaw & Hepburn announce 
the formation of a partnership under the firm name 
of Perry, Shaw & Hepburn for the practice of archi- 
tecture at 177 State street, Boston. 


A. C. Zimmerman has opened offices for the prac- 
tice of architecture and engineering at 417 San Fer- 
nando Bldg., Los Angeles. Manufacturers’ cata- 
logs and samples desired. 


Joseph Weston announces the opening of an 
office for the practice of architecture at 515 Holly- 
wood Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. Manufac- 
turers’ samples and catalogs requested. 


Walter P. Marshall has opened an office for the 
practice of architecture at 1108 East Henry street, 
Savannah. Manufacturers’ samples and catalogs 
requested. 


Franz & Bond, architects and engineers, 189 High 
street, Holyoke, Mass., have dissolved partner- 
ship owing to the appointment of Philip E. Bond 
as city engineer. Fred H. Franz will continue the 
business at the same address. 


John J. Donovan, school building specialist, an- 
nounces that Dr. Frank W. Hart, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration, and L. H. 
Peterson, Associate in Educational Administration, 
Department of Education, University of California, 
are now associated with him for the purpose of pro- 
viding a consulting service to school boards and 
architects; offices at 512 Pacific Bldg., Oakland; 
Calif. 
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With 
the 
Light 


NAMELED ware arrives from the 
E factory packed in crates, from 
which it is carefully removed 
and sent to the inspection floor. 


There it is first washed clean. 
Then, with a strong electric light, 
a skilled inspector goes over every 
inch of its surface. 


He seeks pinholes and cracks 
— blemishes known in the trade 
as ‘‘crazes’’? and ‘‘duanis.” If he 
finds any —it may seem nothing 
but the finest hair-line, invisible 
without the electric light, but 
indicating a flaw beneath the 


glaze—the piece is set aside and 
later broken up. 


No Clow plumbing is ever sold 
asa “second.” With every bit of 
plumbing equipment bearing the 
Clow label goes a guarantee that 
itis as Hawless as human diligence 
and human skill can make it. 


The man with the light, pic- 
tured above, is symbolic of the 
Clow ideal. | 


CME Clot 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 
Sales offices in the principal cities 
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An Error of Omission 


In our December 1922 adver- 
tisement showing the Allen Me- 
morial Hospital of Waterloo, 
Towa, we unintentionally omit- 
ted the name of Mr, Clinton P. 
Shockley of that city as As- 
sociate Architect. We are glad 
. extend here the credit due 
im. 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


lainLinoleum 


NDURES the punishment of the 
countless feet passing to and fro in 
a great office. It stands up against the 
scrape of desk chairs and office equip- 
ment. A permanent floor at a reasonable 
outlay — no costly upkeep. Resilient, 
noiseless — easy on the feet and on the 
nerves. 


NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY, KEARNY, N. J. 
W. & J. SLOANE 


Wholesale Sole Selling Agents 


575 Fifth Avenue 216-228 Sutter Street 
New York 


San Francisco 


Below is the 57th Street office of the Tide 
Water Oil Sales Corporation, New York. 
Thisis the latest of this company’s offices 
to be equipped with Nairn Linoleum 
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MASTERPIECES IN MARBLE 


SEE OVA 
CATALOGUE 


I} Sweet’S 


A series of ad- 


vertisements _ Number Eighteen 
showing practical 
uses of Appala- Bell Telephone 
chian Marble Building 
Atlantic City 
Neal: 
John T. Windrim 
Architect 
Irwin & Leighton 


Contractors 


Here is a practical example of Appalachian Service. December |, 1922. Two weeks after we were handed the 
Plans for the building pictured above were delivered to plans the marble ordered was on its way by express. 
the contractors by the architect November 7, 1922. 


We are not bidding for ‘‘rush jobs,’’ but we can turn 
They were delivered to us 10 P. M. November 8, 1922. them out and turn them out right when by doing it we 
The installed interior marble was approved by the owner help you. 


fEDAL MARBLE COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE - | TENNESSEE 


ARCHITECTS MUST PROVIDE 


SAFETY TREADS 


FOR CONCRETE STAIRS 


Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. Frank Carpenter, Architect 


The Floor for Service 


To assure your clients a maximum of satisfaction and 
service from their foors—durability, economy, comfort and 


Bes this purpose our LEAD.- healthfulness — specify 
filled tread with curved nosing -_= 
should be used, as this protects the 
edges from becoming chipped and 
broken, and our special anchors 
make the installation very simple. 


THE Mastic Floor 


Applied in plastic form over new or old floors of cement, composition 

Send for Catalog and samples or wood, T7-M-B Flooring forms a sanitary, seamless floor of resilient 
texture that is guaranteed not to crack orloosen. The cost of installation 
and maintenance are both low 


UNIVERSAL SAFETY TREAD CO. Write Department 2 for complete information 


40 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 
133 W. Washington St. CHICAGO 
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Armstrongs Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
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Mh benrnigs 


er pertice, Ten homes built in Montclair, 
= aif : N. J., by Upper Montclair 
Land Company. Kitchens 
floored with Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Cemented over 
felt to wood underfloors. 

Linoleum Contractor: 


Conradson & Hill, N. Y. C. 


TO LAY A PERMANENT LINOLEUM FLOOR 


Sealing the seams with waterproof cement is one of the impor- 
tant steps in laying a permanent linoleum floor. This makes the 
floor watertight and insures a smooth, unbroken floor surface, easy 
to clean and handsome to look at. 

The laying of a permanent linoleum floor is completely illus- 
trated and described in ‘Detailed Directions for Laying and Caring 
for Linoleum.”’ Copies free upon request. Use your lellerhead. 

Specifications for linoleum contained in Sweet's Architectural 
Catalog, Seventeenth Edition, pages 442-447 


The Kitchen Floors Are Linoleum 


ERMANENT floors of Armstrong’s Inlaid Lino- 
leum were installed in all the kitchens of these ten 
residences in Montclair, N. J., when the houses were 
erected. 

Linoleum floors were specified for the kitchens pri- 
marily because they helped to sell the houses. Here are 
a few reasons why the housewife likes a linoleum floor in 
her kitchen: 

1. Its smooth, crackless surface is sanitary and 
easy to keep clean. 

2. The pleasing designs and bright colorings in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum make cheerful, good-looking 
floors. . 
3. Linoleum is resilient, and therefore a quiet, com- 
fortable, non-slippery floor. 

The people for whom you are planning new homes 
are learning about permanent floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum in the pages of their magazines. You can be 
prepared to answer their questions by writing for sam- 
ples and the 16-page illustrated portfolio, ‘‘Decorative 


Floors.” 
Armstrong Cork Co., Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


Look for the 
CIRCLE “A 
trademark on 


the burlap back 
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The best possible and most satisfactory service 
in Interior Marble can be obtained by dealing 


1. He has more marble to select from. 

2. He can take the necessary waste at 
a minimum of expense. 

3. He cannot evade his own responsi- 
bility. 

4. His living depends on your satis- 
faction with work done for you in 
his marble. 

5. He hasa pride in his material which 
insures his best effort on every job. 

6. Having the largest stock to draw 
from, he can make the promptest 
deliveries. 

7. His prices are the most reasonable. 


Alabama Marble Company 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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A. Ten Eyck Brown, Architect, Atlanta, Georgia 


Alabama Grade “fA” for columns. Alabama Selected “A” for 
screen, balustrades, wall and floor 


directly with the Manufacturing Producer 


The Reasons Why — 


Gantts Quarry, Alabama 
Main Office, Quarries and Finishing Plant 
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For bold heavy lines 
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VENUS PENCILS 35 -B_BB-F-H 


enables you to 
meet every con- 
dition of super- 


For clean fine lines 


2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 


For delicate, thin lines 
7H-8H-9H 
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Nemorial 
to the G.-A.R. 
Topeka, Kansas 


(. H. Chandler, Architect 


Twoviews ofanotable 
marble building at 
Wonekarer kansas. 
which was reared as 
a silent tribute to the 
men of the G. A. R. 
The upper picture has peculiar interest in that it em- 
phasizes the unfailing adaptability of Vermont marble 
to column work. The illustration at the bottom of the 
page is an attempt to show within a small space the 
entire lenoth and breadth of the structure. This is an 
exterior of Vermont white marble cut and finished in 
the Proctor shops. 


VERMONT MARBLE CoO. 
PROCTOR, VERMONT 


Branches in the large cities 
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Eighty-six Cement 
Manufacturers 
Unite to Serve You 


The Portland Cement Association means this: 
that valuable scientific, advisory and educational 
work which no one cement manufacturer could 
reasonably undertake alone is at your disposal. 
This means that you can be absolutely sure of 
yourself in using Concrete. 


You can be sure in the first place of the cement 
you buy. Any manufacturer of Portland cement 
may join the Association, and no manufacturer 
has to belong to it. But Association By-Laws re- 
quire that members’ products shall measure up to 
the high standard of specifications of the United 
States Government and the American Society for 


Testing Materials. Cement bought from a mem- 
ber of the Association is therefore dependable. 


You can be equally sure of the way to use it. If you want in- 
formation about its usefulness under certain conditions, or 
about how to mix it or place it to get the best results most 
economically, you can get it from any one of our 24 offices, 
one of which is near you. 


Supplying dependable information without charge, by booklet, 
or by personal correspondence or by conference when neces- 
sary, is the work of the Association. To supply it authorita- 
tively, the Association maintains a large research laboratory 
and a staff of more than two hundred engineers. 


The Association is, in effect, the joint research and educational 
foundation of 86 manufacturers of cement in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and South America. You are invited 
to use it freely. 


Suggestions as to how our work may be made more useful to 
you are invited. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


cA “National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Atlanta Des Moines Los Angeles Parkersburg San Francisco 
Boston Detroit Milwaukee Philadelphia Seattle 
Chicago Helena Minneapolis Pittsburgh St. Louis 

allas Indianapolis New Orleans Portland, Oreg. Vancouver, B. C. 
Denver Kansas City New York Salt Lake City Washington, D. C, 


DOORS DEPARTMENT 


ARCHITECTURE OF ROBERT AND JAMES ADAM, 1758- 
1794. By Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Curator of the Sir 
John Soane Museum. 2 Volumes, 101% x 15% ins. Containing 800 
pages and about 700 superb illustrations, plans and drawings. 
Price $60. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Time has spared a large proportion of the work of 
Robert and James Adam; with a large amount of original 
data as a beginning, supplemented by the resources of 
modern photography, it has been possible to present in 

these volumes a work which seems des- 


century have produced but little in 
the way of design to add to the 
record of architecture’s achievements, 
they have at least contributed much to 
the general fund of architectural knowl- 
edge by the publication of many works, 


I the early decades of the twentieth 


FAS 


the result of study and research, which 


examine more or less critically the work 
of past ages and of individual men, res- 
cue much valuable matter from oblivion, 
and place the results of this study in such 
form that the record is preserved and 
passed along to future generations. Much 
effort has been devoted to studying and 


tined to remain the last word upon the 
architectural work of these two Scotch- 
men with whose achievements the long 
and glorious course of the English renais- 
sance came to an end. Much of their resi- 
dence work is still in the hands of de- 
scendants of the clients for whom it was 
originally built, and these descendants 
have co-operated with the present author 
in making this a work of a truly monu- 
mental nature. 

Only a few of the great English archi- 
tects have left work of a kind which af- 
fords much in the way of actual help or 


recording the architecture of Greece and 


guidance to present-day architects. The 


Rome; the Gothic centuries have re- 
ceived the study of master writers, archi- 
tects and historians; the renaissance in 
every country of Europe fills 
countless volumes by learned and 
critical authors, and the student 
who in ages to come undertakes 
the study of these great architec- 
tural epochs will have cause to 
thank the architects of the present 
age and perhaps will forgive what 
some critics of architecture con- 
sider poverty of resource in not 
inventing a new architectural 
and decorative style. 

This excellent record of the 
manner of building which is 
known by the name of Robert and 
James Adam has been prepared 
under unusual circumstances and 
based upon data far different from 
that which forms the foundation 
of most works on architectural 
subjects. Sir John Soane (1753- 
1837) came to London the year 
which saw the beginning of the 
Adelphi; later he purchased from 
the heirs of the Adam family 53 
volumes of original drawings and sketches, the work 
of the Adam brothers themselves, and this valuable col- 
lection is now one of the treasures of the Soane Museum. 
The present volumes, prepared by the curator of the 
museum, are based upon these original works and may 
be said to continue and supplement the illustration of 
their work begun by the Adam brothers themselves. 


gaannel 


Home House, 20 Portman Square 
Robert Adam, Architect, 1775 


Illustration from ““ The Architecture of Robert and 
Tames Adam ”’ 


era of building great town palaces and 
country houses which began during the 
final years of the Stuart period and lasted 
through the reigns of the earlier 
Georges long since came to an end 
in England, while in all America 
there could scarcely be found a 
bare half-dozen homes which 
would even approximate in size, 
scale and splendor any one of 
scores of houses built during the 
period all over England from the 
channel to the Tweed. The work 
of the Adam brothers, upon the 
contrary, abounds in examples 
of what might be called lesser 
magnificence, and which therefore 
holds forth much of promise for 
use at the present day. In country 
houses this work includes much 
that is homelike and livable, char- 
acterized by merely the slight 
touch of formality which may be 
regarded as architectural good 
manners, while in city work, par- 
ticularly that where many houses 
are designed as groups—in places, 
crescents or circles—there is found 
much which is quite as helpful during the early decades 
of the twentieth century as during the the eighteenth. 

A great part of the interest which inheres in the work 
of Robert and James Adam is the result of the close 
agreement between their interior architecture and the 
furnishings and fittings which set it forth. It probably 
did not occur to them to adopt the practice of so many 
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The Architecture of 
Robert & James Adam 


A Complete Survey of Adam Work 


EW of the English periods are as rich as the 

late 18th century in residence work which 
lends itself to present-day adaptation. Among the 
houses designed by the Adam brothers are many 
in town or country with the restrained, balanced 
exteriors and the dignified interiors which clients 
demand today. With this distinctive architecture 
went accessories and furniture in complete ac- 
cord. This valuable work contains illustrations and 
floor plans of a vast number of Adam buildings, 
together with illustrations of their furnishings and 
fittings. By far the most complete, authoritative 
and helpful book on the Adam period. 


2 vols., 10} x 15% ins. More than 800 ppr., over 700 cuts of 


exteriors, interiors, plans, furniture and accessories 


Price $60, complete 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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later architects and devote their care and consummate 
skill to planning the interior of a house or to designing 
the trim and decorations of walls and ceilings only to 
turn it over to another hand for*its furnishing upon 
which the harmony and unity of the entire work would 
depend,—and still more remote from their thoughts, we 
may believe, would it have been to leave their clients to 
their own devices in work so important. Perhaps these 
gifted architects made a practice of so ordering the ex- 
penditure of clients’ appropriations that sufficient funds 
were left for adequate furnishing, and with the instinct 
of true artists they busied themselves with accessories as 
well as with structure—with furniture, silver and linen 
no less than with mantels of marble or stone or chande- 
liers of bronze or cut crystal, and the result is unity and 
expression in the highest degree. 

The suitability of much of the original Adam work 
for use today makes particularly valuable the inclusion 
of plans of a large proportion of the buildings shown. 
These plans give'an excellent idea of the interiors of 
houses which were often stately in effect without 
being of great size or magnificence, and many of the 
plans would be entirely appropriate for use today. The 
work is of great value to any architect whose practice 
includes residence work of large or of medium size. 
PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRISONS AND REFORMA- 

TORIES. Collected by Hastings H. Hart, LLD., President 
of the American Prison Association, and presented at the 


fifty-second congress of the Association, Detroit, October, 
1922. Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 


HANGE in public attitude toward no problem of 

modern life is more marked than that which during 
the past one or two decades has been wrought in the 
public’s altered position toward public institutions in 
general, and more especially toward institutions of a 
penal or correctional nature. One need not go far into the 
past to find instances of abuse and maltreatment of un- 
fortunate inmates almost beyond belief; today, in fact, 
criticism is sometimes justly directed toward certain of 
these institutions, but the criticism is so comparatively 
rare that it makes even more evident the fact that the 
majority of places for public correction are conducted 
upon a plane unknown a decade or two ago. 

The old fashioned theory, of course, was that a 
prisoner had sunk so low in the social scale that he no 
longer possessed rights to be respected by the more for- 
tunate. With this belief as a foundation it was not sur- 
prising that jails became veritable houses of torture and 
schools of crime; youthful offenders were herded with 
hardened and confirmed criminals, so that generally the 
prisoner left the institution worse than when he went in. 
The newer position is that a jail should exert an influence 
which is helpful and constructive as well as correctional, 
and working upon this theory public sentiment has com- 
pelled the adoption of new. and improved methods of 
treatment which quite naturally have found expression 
in the structures built to house these institutions. The 
Russell Sage Foundation, active already in countless 
good causes, issues this volume to present a survey of 
progress in this direction, that by affording a review of 
what has been done aid may be given to communities 
elsewhere as the erection of new jails or reformatories 
offers opportunity for further raising of the general 
standard. 

After an introduction by Dr. Hart, whose work in the 
improvement of prisons is well known, study is made of a 
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Under the roof—more slate 


LATE has been the preferred roofing 

for many centuries. No man-made 

roofing has ever equaled slate in 
efficiency, stability, permanence and 
economy. 


Slate is equally useful for structural 
purposes. It serves inside as well as 
outside. 


From your viewpoint, slate has every 
architectural advantage. It is insoluble. 
It is fireproof. It is impervious to water, 
oils and chemicals; does not absorb dyes 
or odors; has low conductivity. Slate is 
the most workable of all enduring min- 
erals. 


And slate is obtainable in a wide vari- 
ety of colors ranging from dense black 
to soft gray; blues, greens, purples, reds, 
browns; variegated and mottled effects. 


Thus, wonderful decorative combina- 
tions are made possible in roofs, walks, 
floors, stairways, hearths and mantels; 
for wainscoting, base and sills. 


Consider its uses in sanitation—for 
damp-proofing; for toilet and shower 
stalls; for kitchen, laundry and labora- 
tory. 


Slate is most practical for bulletin, 
score and blackboards. It is invaluable 
protection for electric switch, fuse and 
panel boards; for insulating floors and 
walls. 

Consider its uses when planning or re- 
building a home, an office or factory 
building, a public or private institution. 
‘Slate Buyers’ Guide,”’ giving the uses 
and supply sources of various slates, is 
ready for you. May we send a copy? 
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The Significance of 
the Fine Arts 


Published under the direction of 
the American Institute of Architects 


CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE. By C. Howard Walker. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Ralph 
Adams Cram. 


THE RENAISSANCE. By H. Van Buren Magonigle. 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE. By Paul P. Cret. 
SCULPTURE. By Lorado Taft. 

PAINTING. By Bryson Burroughs. 

LANDSCAPE DESIGN. By Frederick Law Olmsted. 
CITY PLANNING. By Edward H. Bennett. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Huger Elliott. 
MUSIC. By Thomas Whitney Surette. 


E Committee on Education of the A.I.A. 
has produced this volume for use as a 
textbook in American colleges, and for 
general reading and study by the public, with 
the purpose of arousing interest in the fine arts 
and creating a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of them. The book is intended specifi- 
cally to appeal to those who have heretofore 
taken but little interest in the arts, and have 
had no realization of the fact that the fine arts 
are for them and that these arts are already in- 
separably connected with their everyday lives. 
Each of the chapters has been prepared by a 
recognized authority on the subject. Written 
for the laity, the work is free from technical mat- 
ter and is notable for the clarity of its language 
and absence of complicated theoretical discus- 
sion. It presents in simple form the vital princi- 
ples of design and construction which not only 
govern good architecture, but should also influ- 
ence the character of all other arts and every 
manufactured product and material thing that 
human hands can make. 


483 pp., 534 x 81% ins. Fully illustrated, bound in cloth 


Price $3.50 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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number of institutions, and illustrations and plans of 

their buildings are given. Among them are the new psy- 

chiatric building of the Sing Sing Prison, the Thorn Hill 

School for Delinquent Boys, the Detroit House of Cor- 

rection, and the Westchester County Penitentiary and 

Workhouse at White Plains, N. Y., all models of what 

structures of their kinds should be, and affording sugges- 

tions to architects who will be called upon to design and 
plan such institutions no less than to those whose duty it 
is to conduct them. 

HERALDRY AND FLORAL FORMS AS USED IN DECORA- 
TION. By Herbert Cole, with drawings by the Author. 243 pp., 
71% x 934 ins. Price $4. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

ESIGNERS in many branches of architectural 
and decorative work have frequent occasion to 

draw upon the vast resources supplied by heraldry. 
The word itself suggests medieval romance, and like the 
sound of a trumpet calls up visions of the pageantry of 
war or the pomp and circumstance of royal courts and 
their blaze of color on shields, banners and other pano- 
ply of the middle ages. Even today when its antiqua- 
rian significance is largely overlooked or ignored, if not 
actually discredited, heraldry still possesses immense 
decorative and architectural interest, and, as already 
suggested, it enters into almost everything with which 
many designers have to do. 

Probably to few of these designers does heraldry hold 
much more than a superficial interest, but if it is to 
be used intelligently it is necessary to have some small 
knowledge of the subject, and the function of this work 
is to give some examples of heraldic decoration which 
shall be interesting and useful to the decorator, and to 
supplement them with diagrams and certain data on the 
subject which will aid students in understanding the 
general principles governing use of heraldic design. 

Heraldry is generally regarded as a ‘‘Gothic art,” 
meaning that its best period was that during which 
Gothic architectural forms were used throughout west- 
ern Europe. The period of the renaissance brought little 
which tended to the advancement of heraldry, and gen- 
erally speaking a decline set in at just the time, when 
renaissance forms and influence came into vogue. 

Since the subject enters so largely into use in connec- 
tion with work in stained glass, wood carving, textile 
weaving and decoration of many kinds it is important 
that correct heraldic drawing be understood, for there 
is a surprise in store for those who suppose that such 
drawing is easy of accomplishment. The seemingly 
childlike simplicity and naivete with which conven- 
tionalized birds and beasts fill the shields of old heral- 
dic devices, instead of being acquired all at once, were 
really the result of long practice and much training, and 
are not to be acquired quickly as many modern students 
of design realize to their sorrow. 

Many students of design think that the use of decora- 
tive forms both heraldic and floral such as are discussed 
in this work achieved its highest success in England and 
France, and, therefore, England and France supply the 
larger part of the subject matter. Every source of in- 
formation and design has been drawn upon—the stained 
and painted glass of old buildings ecclesiastical and 
otherwise, wood carving from many sources, leadwork, 
plaster, textiles and tapestries have been made to yield 
their treasures to add to the helpfulness of what is an 
important volume for the decorator and the designer. 
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“My Grandfather Built That House’ 


(Frontispiece of a new edition of the book ‘“‘How to Build a Better Home.’’) 


HERE is today a clearly defined 

movement back to the substantial 
and the enduring. Architects all over the 
country are remarking it. They tell us it 
is becoming less and less difficult to con- 
vince clients of the greater satisfaction 
and marked economy that follow the use 
of lasting materials in building construc- 
tion. 


As a part of our endeavor to assist in 
the better-buildings movement we pub- 
lished, about a year ago, a book titled 
“‘How to Build a Better Home.”’ A third 
and enlarged edition of this book is now 
on the presses. 


This book contains, among other unique 
features, a series of drawings in which the 


to Build a Better Home.”’ 


different parts of a house are detailed and 
named. 


It is believed that architects will find it 
helpful to place a copy of this book in the 
hands of clients for whom they are plan- 
ning homes. 


The client will thus be enabled to use 
correct architectural terms when discuss- 
ing plans with the architect. 


We should be pleased to furnish copies 
on request. A blank is appended for your 
convenience. 


COPPER ts BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 


A3 
BUILDING SERVICE DEPARTMENT, Nowe 
COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, aise e660) 0 6106s aie wo me) clevalele a c.es.46'6' @ POCO O HEE ee eeeenne 
25 Broadway, New York Strech Nomi eters csr cmeomenaelee eis ee Hajeustaraleaeste 
Please send me without charge............ copies of the book, ‘*‘ How 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINE ARTS. Published under the 
Direction of the Committee on Education, American Institute 
of Architects. 483 pp., 5{ x 83 ins. Fully illustrated and bound 
in cloth. Price $3.50. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 

ITH the aim of stimulating public interest in the 
various arts the A. 1. A. formed some time ago a 
committee to conduct on behalf of the institute a cam- 
paign which it is hoped will raise the standards of 

American taste by deepening the understanding and 

therefore the appreciation of the arts themselves and 

the relation of the people to them. To dwell upon the na- 
ture of the arts and their practical application to life 
may seem to many trite and unnecessary, yet the fact re- 
mains that to avast body of Americans art is something 
remote, mysterious and esoteric, enshrined in museums 
and to be approached if at all only with reverence and 
awe; it is not apparent that art is something which in 
one form or another an individual meets at almost every 
turn, that it is a part of life itself, and that it belongs to 
everyone as much as the natural right to air or sunshine. 

As part of the activities of this committee comes the 
publication of an admirable volume of essays covering 
the different departments of art, the work being in- 
tended for use as a textbook in schools and colleges as 
well as for general instruction. While the authors of the 
different chapters are men eminent in their respective 
spheres the style in which the volume is written is sim- 
plicity itself, and the subjects are treated in what might 
be described as a ‘“‘popular’’ manner calculated to rob the 
subject matter of much of its terror. After an introduc- 
tion by George C. Nimmons, Classical Architecture is 
discussed by C. Howard Walker; Architecture of the 

Middle Ages, by Ralph Adams Cram; the Renaissance, 
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by H. Van Buren Magonigle; Modern Architecture, by 
Paul P. Cret; Sculpture, by Lorado Taft; Painting, by 
Bryson Burroughs; Landscape Design, by F. L. Olmsted; 
City Planning, by E. H. Bennett; Industrial Arts, by 
Huger Elliott; Music, by Thomas Whitney Surette, while 
the presentation is summed up Mr. Walker. 


YEAR BOOK OF THE THUMB TACK CLUB, Detroit, 1922. 
199 pp., 9 x llins. Price $1.25.C. Wm. Palmer, 404 Moffat 
Bldg., Detroit. 

ITH Detroit known as a city in which good taste 

is well developed it might be expected that its 
architectural organizations would be governed by an 
excellent standard in the matter of design. It is with 
confidence, therefore, that one takes up the year book 
of the Thumb Tack Club which is also the catalog of its 
second annual architectural exhibition, held during 

November, 1922, at the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
The exhibition was largely made up of photographs 

and drawings of work either completed or contemplated, 
and of buildings of different kinds; public and commer- 
cial structures, residences, churches and other buildings 
of an ecclesiastical or semi-ecclesiastical nature, and 
miscellaneous structures, were carefully chosen and well 
presented. Work shown was not confined to that from 
the offices of Detroit architects, for one finds much from 
offices in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
other cities, to be expected in an exhibition which while 
held under the auspices of a local organization was really 
national in scope. Along with illustrations of what is 
strictly architectural work the exhibition contained 
much relating to the different liberal arts which contrib- 
ute so greatly to the development of architecture. 


alee work is issued to pro- 
vide for architects, decorators 
and students a volume of mod- 
erate cost on one of the old 
Florentine palaces, a building 
which abounds in suggestions 
readily adapted to present-day 
work. The Davanzati Palace is 
one of the most notable of the 
early Italian palaces and belongs 
to a period when Italian architec- 
ture excelled in simplicity, charm, 
and all the qualities which lead 
to its use today. 

In this monograph the famous 
building is illustrated in a most 
careful manner; half-tone  re- 
productions of original photo- 
graphs show the exterior and 
different rooms of the interior, 
all accompanied by measured 
drawings and full descriptions. 


70 pp., 1044 x 13% ins. 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


THE DAVANZATI PALACE, FLORENGE 


A Restored Palace of the XIV Century, Measured and Drawn, Together with Short Descriptive Text, by 
LOUIS CONRAD ROSENBERG 


Mia drawings of 
bases, columns, capitals, 
mouldings and corbels; mantels, 
ceilings, door and window trim, 
paneled doors and inner blinds 
or shutters; floors laid in tile or 
specially modeled Roman brick; 
wrought iron hinges, bolts, 
knockers, escutcheons, holders 
for flag poles or torches, and 
hooks for wall hangings. Meas- 
ured drawings for polychrome 
ornament on plaster walls or 
wooden coffered ceilings or taber- 
nacle doors, with descriptions of 
colors used. 

Architects interested in the 
design of any structural detail of 
an early Italian renaissance build- 
ing will find here examples which 
in vigor and freshness leave 
nothing to be desired. 


Bound in cloth. Price $10 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 
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outside work. 
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Applied Like Steam by a Throttle 
-K¢H “Variable Voltage Control” 


The selection of K@H Elevators for the Insurance Exchange Building, Des 
Moines, is another link in the chain of definite recognition of the superior per- 
formance of K&H “Variable Voltage Control” Elevators. Architects, having 
once experienced the smooth riding qualities of K@H “Variable Voltage Con- 
trol’ Elevators, having noted the swifter acceleration, the more positive control, 
and having checked the savings in power consumption, find it the logical thing 
to specify K@H “Variable Voltage Control” for the buildings of their clients. 


The electric power is applied like steam by a throttle—giving a smoothness 
of action and a sureness of control hitherto unknown in elevator operation. 
Write us for a detailed explanation of K@H “Variable Voltage Control.” 
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Bishopric Stucco 
and Bishopric Base 


provide an ideal interior and exterior wall for 


Bishopric 
Stucco 


Meets every test for ten- 
sile strength 


GUARANTEED 


To be Not to 
Water-proof Contract 
Vermin-proof Expand 
Fire-proof Disintegrate 


Beautiful 
Durable 


Economical 


Bishopric 
Base 
Damp-proof 
Fire-proof 
Vermin-proof 
Sound-deadening 
Insulating 


We have prepared “Bishopric For All Time and Clime,” 
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| FoR DETAILS & SPECIFICATIONS 
SEE SEVENTEENTH EDITION 
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BISHOPRIC STUCCO 


is scientifically and com- 


, pletely prepared, ready 


for use and is shipped 
in air-tight metal drums 
(100 lbs. per drum), thus 
preserving the material 
in the warehouse and on 
the job until it is used, re- 
gardless of weather con- 
ditions, and provides 
against waste or deterio- 
ration. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO 
is furnished in White, 
Pink, Buff, Cream, Gray, 
or any special color one 
may desire. 


BISHOPRIG, SIMEES 
permits of any manner 
of finish, viz.: stipple, 
spatter-dash, sponge 
trowel or rough cast 
finish — therefore many 
harmonizing effects may 
be obtained. 


an explana- 


tory booklet for you, illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses 
built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 
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103 Este Avenue 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New. York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A JOURNAL FOR ILLINOIS CHAPTER 


HE Illinois Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects began with the new year the pub- 
lication of The Leaflet, a little journal to record its 
activities and spread its influence. With much of in- 
terest to chronicle, and as the organ of a particu- 
larly live chapter of the Institute, The Leaflet should 
grow and expand, as doubtless it will. 
It is always a pleasure for the older architectural 
publications to welcome to the fold another journal 
to aid in widening the influence of architecture. 


CLUB SCHOLARSHIPS 


HE higher training of architects is a matter 

which may well concern the members of archi- 
tectural societies, and it is interesting to note the 
activities of the Architectural Club of New Haven 
in establishing a scholarship at the Yale School of 
Architecture. The club has also undertaken the 
founding of a scholarship in architecture at the 
Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts, the establish- 
ment of which was noted upon this page in THE 
ForvuM for February. It is intended that both schol- 
arships be awarded after competitions open to arch- 
itectural students and younger architects living in 
Connecticut. 


WREN COMMEMORATIONS 


N both England and America the closing days 

of February were marked by commemorations 
of the death of England’s greatest architect—Sir 
Christopher Wren. Countless tributes from many 
sources have recounted his achievements and tri- 
umphs, and on February 25, the two-hundredth 
anniversary of his demise, the commemoration 
reached a fitting conclusion when beneath the dome 
of St. Paul’s—at once his supreme creation and his 
tomb—there assembled a representation of the 
architects of the world, under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to pay honor 
to his memory. Among the many wreaths laid upon 
the simple marble slab which marks his grave was 
one from the Architectural League of New York, 
placed there by the American ambassador. At the 
same time this commemoration was taking place 
in London, Howard Greenley, as president of the 
Architectural League, placed a wreath upon the por- 
trait of Sir Christopher which hung in the league’s 
annual exhibition in New York. 

It has been pleasant to note that in all the forms 
which notice of this anniversary has taken em- 
phasis has been laid upon: the unity of purpose 
which guides architecture in Great Britain and 
America, architectural problems in both countries 
covering much the same general scope. 


MAKING USE OF PERIODICALS 


N a recent issue of Engineering News-Record a 

suggestion is made on ‘‘Getting the Full Value of 
Engineering Periodicals’ which might be applied to 
journals of other than engineering scope. It is doubt- 
ful if the readers of a technical publication of any 
kind secure anything like its full value during the 
life of a “‘current number,” and the appearance of 
another issue only too often relegates the preceding 
number to the limbo of obsolete things. Even when 
the various issues are carefully preserved and filed, 
and even though they are well indexed when a vol- 
ume has been completed, the indices are not often 
consulted, and the valuable contents of the various 
numbers is likely to become buried treasure. 

This suggests our pointing out the care and 
thought with which THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM is 
planned with a view to its being of lasting value. 
For convenience in filing the various articles are 
printed upon both sides of a sheet or upon both 
sides of several sheets—always in such form that by 
filing the sheets concerned the complete article in 
question and nothing else is preserved. Equal care is 
given to the compiling of the classified index which 
is published every six months, at the end of a vol- 
ume, in addition to the “‘contents’’ page of each 
issue; buildings which have been published are clas- 
sified as to building types, architectural styles, etc., 
and a cross index is made under names of archi- 
tects, everything being done, in fact, which care and 
experience can suggest as likely to aid THE FoRUM’s 
readers and to be of help to those who keep their 
volumes intact instead of filing under different head- 
ings articles selected for preservation. 

Probably but few of those who read a magazine, 
examine the illustrations and give even casual atten- 
tion to the advertising section have more than a 
hazy idea of the care and effort which have entered 
into the magazine’s making to give it the character 
which it must have to render it of value to its read- 
ers and therefore worth preserving. 


NEW PATTERNS FOR MOULDINGS 


HE Southern Pine Association publishes in 

book form the standard patterns for mouldings 
designed by a committee representing the American 
Institute of Architects and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. In this book, which has 
been prepared for distribution to wholesale and re- 
tail dealers, architects and others connected with the 
lumber and building trades, the new patterns are 
shown at full size, and subscriber mills of the asso- 
ciation are prepared to supply the mouldings. These 
moulding patterns have been pronounced architec- 
turally correct by the architects upon the committee. 
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Our Silent Salesman 


That Talks Out Loud 


If it’s proof you want, I have found a way to 
demonstrate conclusively to you that Telesco 
Partition is all that I have ever claimed for it. A 
way that allows you to sit in your office at leisure 
and examine and study a complete section of 
Telesco Partition. 
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At your request I will send, without expense to 
you, a complete section of Telesco Partition in 
miniature. It will tell exactly what our telescopic 
principle is and how the partition can be made to 


We are entirely satisfied with 


the Telesco Partition supplied 
throughout our building. In 
shifting partitions from room 
to room, when alterations are 
in progress, there is practi- 
cally no waste with yours, as is 
the case with other partitions. 


The height of ceiling differs 
on various floors of our build- 
ing, and the telescopic feature 
is particularly valuable in 
adapting the use of the parti- 
tion to any floor. 


A. H. DUNN 
Vice President 


fit any height ceiling. It shows how it is screwed 
together and how easy it is to assemble and dis- 
mantle without calling in a contractor. You will 
also be able to tell why Telesco Partition can be 
used over and over again without cutting or 
damaging it. 

This Silent Salesman comes to you by parcel post, 
in a box 13 inches by 20 inches, and while in your 
office, it will be an ornament. We would be glad 
to send one for your inspection. 


So much for our outspoken salesman that tells of 
the satisfaction in using Telesco Partition. Here 
is what Mr. H. A. Dunn, V.P. of the Columbia 
Trust Company, says about the satisfaction he 
got from using them. 
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PALAIS DES DUCS 
THE “FRENCH HOME” FOR AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN 1919 
BEAUNE, FRANCE 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY G. DOLBY 
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Modern American Country Houses 


By AYMAR EMBURY II, A.LA. 


is one which has been so fully and completely 

discussed during the past 10 years that there 
seems to be little one can add to it. The past year 
has seen no outstanding achievements, nor indeed 
has any year of the past 15 
or-20, but rather there has 
been steady and continu- 
ous progress both toward 
better knowledge of tradi- 
tional styles, and a more 
sympathetic adaptation of 
their elements to modern 
uses, and a tendency, per- 
haps unconscious, to fuse 
traditional motifs into what 
promises to be the begin- 
nings of a national school. 
Ten years ago there was a 
very sharp distinction be- 
tween the houses derived 
from the various historical 
styles, and one was able to 
sort magazine illustrations 
according to their prece- 
dents without much ques- 
tion as to the drawer in 
which they should be 
placed. Today this is not 
quite the case, and very of- 
ten one finds it difficult or 
impossible to determine 
whether a house is prepon- 
derantly English Georgian 
or American colonial in its 
motifs,or which of two such 
diverse elements as the Spanish or the English cot- 
tage is dominant. 

The ability manifest in many American offices to 
so blend and combine apparently irreconcilable his- 
toric elements has been due more to a very thorough 
knowledge of the elements themselves than to any 
other fact. The architect of 25 or 30 years ago who 
attempted at all to reproduce European motifs 
apparently felt it necessary to examine the sources 


r THE subject of American domestic architecture 


Detail from Old English Country House in Hertfordshire ‘° 


Illustrating combination of varied materials 


to discover whether among his collection of prece- 
dents he could find any that he desired to use; yet 
with all this checking up of documents, there were 
few American architects who had a genuine knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of the styles which they 
endeavored to use. But 
though these men had for 
the most part been foreign 
trained and in addition to 
their training had traveled 
extensively in Europe,these 
things were not sufficient 
to account either for their 
superiority to other archi- 
tects, or for the failure of 
the profession as a whole to 

= comprehend the essentials 
line Ae of the styles they endeav- 
+ = f= ored to use. It was not nec- 
essary to study colonial 
architecture in Europe, nor 
was it difficult to travel 
about sufficiently to under- 
stand the essentials of colo- 
nial architecture, and yet it 
was only when Frank Wal- 
lis began to study the re- 
maining buildings that it 
was realized that colonial 
work consisted of anything 
more than white columns 
(preferably two stories 
high) and green blinds. The 
epoch of the measured 
drawing had not yet begun. 
Further, it has been under- 
stood only within the past few years that the color 
and the texture of the surface of the building have 
anything to do with its verisimilitude. There was a 
time when, following the late R. M. Hunt, a consid- 
erable number of houses were erected both in the 
country and in the city purporting to be French 
chateaux; for the most part these old buildings are 
today regarded as absolutely without interest, main- 
ly because the designers used materials which were 
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Detail of Stone Walls of English Cotswold House 
Ilmington Manor, Near Shipston-on-Stowe 


hard, wiry and unpleasant, and in spite of the fact 
that in many cases the masses of the buildings were 
well proportioned and the detail was admirably 
modeled and executed. 

The main difference between the architect of cur- 
rent work and the architect of 20 years ago is that 
books are no longer regarded as the last word. Many 
of our men are so thoroughly acquainted with the 
essentials of historic styles that they are able to 
work without documents, and although perhaps not 
with the literal accuracy in detail displayed by the 
older men, with an infinitely greater fidelity in spirit. 
Even in so difficult and so little understood a field as 
the Gothic, Charles Klauder and Bertram Goodhue 
have executed a number of buildings which, were 
they antiquities, would have drawn the tourist and 
the architect alike to study them. Yet it will be 
found upon close examination of most of their work 
that exact adherence to tradition is the exception 
and not the rule, and that while their work is solidly 
based on the finest of Gothic precedent and is itself 
genuinely Gothic, it is still unlike any remaining ex- 
amples of the historic styles. 

A not dissimilar process has gone on in our coun- 
try work. Following the lead of Frank E. Wallis, 
Frank Chouteau Brown, Joseph Everett Chandler 
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and other close students of colonial 
work, and perhaps largely due to the 
splendid publication of many meas- 
ured drawings of colonial work%in 
“The Georgian Period,” the archi- 
tect began to see colonial without his 
spectacles, and new vision of the style 
was the result. 

Prior to 1900 there was but one 
outstanding example of the ‘‘colo- 
nial’’ country house executed in mod- 
ern times—the Breese house at 
Southampton, by McKim, Mead & 
White, but since that time what a 
number there have been, and by 
how considerable a number of archi- 
tects! Peabody, Wilson & Brown, H. 
T. Lindeberg, Electus D. Litchfield, 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell and Dwight 
James Baum of New York; Derby & 
Robinson, Kilham, Hopkins & Gree- 
ley, Richard Arnold Fisher and Par- 
ker, Thomas & Rice of Boston; 
Charles Barton Keene, Duhring, 
Okie & Ziegler, Zantzinger, Borie & 
Medary and Mellor, Meigs & Howe 
of Philadelphia; Meade & Hamilton 
of Cleveland; Hentz, Reid & Adler of 
Atlanta; the late Mr. Waggaman of 
Washington, and Adler & Dangler of 
Chicago, to mention only a few that 
come to mind, have all been doing 
country houses which may be rough- 
ly classed as ‘‘colonial’’ and which, 
given a proper setting and age, would 
have the same quality which endears 
to us the true colonial, in addition to an architec- 
tural interest not commonly found in real colonial 


work. This is true of almost literal transcriptions of 


old work, as well as of houses in which the detail is 
strongly Italian and in which the proportions of the 


Old French Farmhouse at Anjou 
Showing small scaled tile roofs, stucco and half-timber walis 
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window openings and the mass are quite distinctly 
Georgian, for our architects have been quick to bor- 
row from other architectural tongues to enrich the 
meager vocabulary of our native art. In some cases 
the translation has been very free; kinship between 
the work of Samuel McIntyre and that of theAdams 
is close, although the American architect and wood 
worker had by no means the knowledge of precedent 
and the fertility of invention of the English broth- 
ers. Therefore, in enlarging the scope of colonial 
work by the motifs generally known as ‘‘Adam”’ the 
difference is hardly perceived, and its effect upon 
the delicate and refined architecture of the late colo- 
nial period has been rather an enlargement of its 
scope than a change in its character. This refers of 
course especially to the modern work derived from 
the graceful and attenuated late New England style; 
the burlier style of the southern states is more easily 
influenced by the English Georgian or by the neo- 
classic Italian. 

Naturally enough, many of our architects have 
turned directly to the English Georgian for prece- 
dent instead of passing through the transitional 
stages between colonial and Georgian and, on the 
whole, a remarkable fidelity to the spirit of the best 
Georgian traditions has been preserved. Delano & 
Aldrich, Charles Platt and John Russell Pope of 
New York, Hugh Garden and Howard Shaw in 
Chicago, have worked with remarkable success in 
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Old French Farmhouse in Lorraine 


With cut stone walls and slate roof finished with tile ridge and 
gable copings 


the Georgian school, very frequently combining 
pure Georgian motifs with the cognate Italian, and 
of the recent American work much of the most gen- 
uinely successful has been derived. English methods 
of life and conditions of climate very much resem- 
ble our own, so that is unnecessary to twist or dis- 
tort the historic motifs to new forms, and since the 
historic style was of straightforward, constructive 
character and of materials available to us, our 
Georgian work has been entirely successful. 

The same cannot be said of American work fol- 
lowing the English cottage precedent or, as it is 


Typical Stone House froin the Cotswold District of England 
Ilmington Manor, Near Shipston-on-Stowe 
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White Painted Clapboard and Rubble Stone House at Paoli, Pa. 
R. Brognard Okie, Architect 


often called, the “Elizabethan.” Of the many houses 
of this type that have attracted great attention upon 
their first publication few have been the source of 
continuous pleasure as have those of the classic tra- 
dition. It is obvious that half-timber work is a sham. 
That its use is justifiable because of 
its decorative qualities is perhaps true, 
but the steady growth of attention 
to texture and surface of half-timber 
work has indicated that there has been 
something wrong with it in most cases 
where it has been used. If the pattern 
of brown woodwork and white or buff 
stucco were a thing in itself worth the 
trouble of attaining, it would not seem 
necessary to imitate so carefully the 
texture of old woodwork and old plas- 
tering, even to the studied irregularity 
in the spacing and dimensions of the 
timbers, which alone appears to be the 
way in which half-timber is passably 
successful. Yet the half-timber work 
of England, France and southern Ger- 
many has been a veritable lodestone 
to the architect, and there are few 
among us who have not tried, not once 
but often, to include it in country 
house design—and it must be regret- 
fully admitted in most cases, with 
results which are unsatisfactory, and 
rarely, if ever, entirely and perma- 
nently charming. Half-timber work is 


Stained Shingles and Simple Wood Trim after Cape Cod Models 
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so essentially a structural matter that to use it asa 
surface covering appears to be almost impossible, 
and even in the few cases where in modern work it is 
used structurally, as it was in the old times, it still 
leaves something to be desired. It may be argued 
that practically all decorative architectural motifs 
have been at some time in the past derived from 
structure, and that for this reason the use of the 
structural half-timber as a decorative motif is en- 
tirely proper, yet the average half-timber house, or 
even the average of the best half-timber houses, is 
not so good as the average of the other forms used 
in our modern country houses, and although in 
photographs half-timber is usually better than in 
reality, even photographs of it become tiresome 
when looked at often, a thing distinctly not true of 
the more simply designed building. Houses of the 
English cottage style in other materials seem to 
offer a greater opportunity for successful use, and 
many of our most charming small country houses 
have included in them as an integral part of their 
design motifs adapted from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century English and Norman work. The 
grouped and mullioned windows with steel sash and 
leaded glass which have recently been made avail- 
able by several manufacturers have helped to attain 
this end, and a correct use of the wall materials has 
contributed to the success of the style. It was for a 
long time thought possible to build the walls of a 
country house of rock faced or even boulder stone, 
a material entirely out of scale to the size of the 
building, as well as foreign to the refinement of our 
modern habits of life. Stucco, which some years ago 
was made mechanically as perfect as the plasterers 
could be induced to do, is now left with a soft tex- 


Edward Sears Read, Architect 
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tured natural surface, and stone walls are built of 
small, dressed stone; cast iron brickwork has been 
pretty well forgotten; the elements of construction 
as well as of detail are known and respected. 

The architect of imagination who has not per- 
mitted his fancy to become cramped by the desire 
for symmetry of the classical school can today build 
houses which possess much if not all of the charm of 
the unaffectedand naive traditional English cottage. 
It is a style which has very distinct limits, because 
the low and broken roof lines which appear to be 
essential to a picturesque structure do not afford 
sufficient bedroom space for the American family. 
If we slept five or six in a room on the ground floor, 
in the way the Norman peasants are used to doing, 
and if the attics were used as granaries, it seems 
likely that our American adaptations of the cottage 
style would equal, perhaps surpass, those of Europe; 
but when everybody wants a bedroom of his own 
and a bath besides, and when these rooms must be 
well lighted, the area of the bedrooms must usually 
exceed that of the living rooms, and the architect 
must exert his ingenuity rather than his imagination 
in increasing the sleeping accommodations on the 
second floor, a thing in itself destructive of the 
picturesque and often wholly impossible. 

Perhaps the most interesting group of work which 


Detail from House of I. Wistar Morris, Esq., Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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has been illustrated during the past year has been 
that from California, following a mixture of Italian 
and Spanish precedents. Our ‘‘Italian’’ houses have 
for the most part been derived from the larger villas 
or the palaces of Italy, but recently there has been 
an enormously increased appreciation of the value 
of the picturesque Italian work which has for so 
many years (perhaps ever since Roman times) ex- 
isted concurrently with the more formal architec- 
ture of the Italian cities and great houses. It appears 
to have been the case in all of Europe that the great 
historic styles which we know so well and have 
studied so carefully have been for the most part the 
expression of the cultured few, tinctured with the 
flavor of the countries in which they were used, but 
after all touching the mass of the people only lightly. 
So we find, concurrent with the great houses and 
public buildings of the Gothic, renaissance and 
modern periods, in every country a single and un- 
disturbed humble, national style. While in Italy the 
style of the cultivated was the renaissance, in Eng- 
land the Georgian, in France the renaissance of the 
Henris and Louis, in each of these countries, side by 
side with this sophisticated architecture and unin- 
fluenced by it, there existed and continues to exist a 
strong, unchanging and racial type of building,— 
the poor man’s house and the poor man’s shop, 


* 


Pennsylvania ledge stone with flush cement mortar pointing 
R. Brognard Okie, Architect 
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built by people and for people who knew nothing of 
books and cared little for styles, built by masons 
and carpenters who knew nothing of the schools, 
and hardly knew their own ignorance. In England 
this produced the cottage type, of which so much 
has here been written. In France there was no 
country style common to the whole country, but 
north of the Loire the work resembles rather the 
English, while south of the Loire in the mountain 
villages of the Cevennes, such as, for example, Albi, 
there long existed and still persists a type of build- 
ing in all respects comparable with thecountry archi- 
tecture of Italy. The Italian country style has only 
recently been recognized as having any interest at 
all, yet the picturesque appearance of Italy is due as 
much to the graceful and easy stucco and tile farm 
houses as it is to the churches and the renaissance 
town halls. The origin of the style is unknown. It is 
very likely that precisely similar dwellings were the 
farm groups of the Roman nobles, and it is not im- 
possible that many of the country cottages still 


peal” 


Detail, House of Burton Etherington, Esq., Germantown, Pa. 


Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 


Rough stone walls with joints filled with cement mortar; texture secured by smearing wall with 
mortar and covering with two coats of whitewash 
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standing were wholly or in part built in Roman 
times. So by the hands of the Italian peasant, who 
built not for architectural effect but to afford housing 
for himself and his family, there were constructed 
avery great number of little houses and aggrega- 
tions of houses of an architecture unaffected, un- 
studied, fluid and graceful. The work of the eastern 
states within the past two years has shown obvious 
appreciation of the value of this countrified Italian, 
but it has remained for California to group and com- 
bine these, with reminiscences of the Spanish mis- 
sion, into a style lovely, easy and perfectly adapted 
to the climate and conditions of California. 

The great value and beauty of this new California 
work has been instantly recognized by almost all of 
our magazines, so that even to the eastern architect, 
the names of George Washington Smith, Reginald 
Johnson and Myron Hunt are as familiar through 
their recent work as that of Bertram Goodhue who 
also may be considered as of the California school. 
While Californians have for a good while talked 
about the beauty of their 
houses, it seems probable that 
for the most part they have 
been deceived by the foliage 
and surroundings into think- 
ing that the houses themselves 
were of real interest. Certainly 
the illustrations of Californian 
work which have reached the 
east have with few exceptions 
not led us to believe that the 
architecture of the past 20 
years was comparable with 
that in the east. For the most 
part, houses were built of the 
frailest possible materials in 
the lightest fashion—and 
looked it. A certain number 
of interesting experiments in 
adapting the Spanish mission 
style in modern house work 
were attempted, and a certain 
number of imitations of colo- 
nial and English houses were 
constructed to meet the ideas 
of easterners who had moved 
to California or of Califor- 
nians who desired what they 
had liked in the eastern states. 
Large houses were not very 
common nor of extraordinary 
quality,—most architects will 
remember the remarkable me- 
dieval castle built. for Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst,—but of late a 
very considerable number of 
houses comparable with the 
biggest in the east have been 
constructed, and of these a 
very large proportion have 
been designed in the newer 
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manner, and have been very well done indeed. 
California may be said to have “found itself”’ archi- 
tecturally, a thing not yet true of the east. Of course 
it is impossible to say whether the current develop- 
ment in California is a fashion or an architectural 
style; it is to be hoped the latter, since climatic con- 
ditions, local materials and historic tradition alike 
point to the development of a school of architecture 
of southern characteristics. California, indeed the 
whole southwest, requires heavy overhanging eaves 
as a protection against the sun; thick walls as insula- 
tion against the heat; comparatively small window 
areas because of the intense brightness of the air, 
and low pitched roofs are rendered appropriate by 
the absence of snow. These requirements are identi- 
cal with those which built up the Italian and Span- 
ish country schools of architecture, and even had 
there been nothing to copy it would seem natural 
for such buildings to have been developed in the 
southwest, so that in principle the Italian type of 
building, which is generally out of place in the 
eastern and northern states, is 
eminently fitted for the south- 
west. Had the style been au- 
tochthonous the treatment of 
the detail might have evolved 
in a different manner, but that 
the rich, almost voluptuous 
baroque ornament of Spain 
and Italy in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries is pe- 
culiarly adapted to stucco can- 
not well be denied, and the 
architects who have borrowed 
so freely from Italy and Spain 
have learned to use their ma- 
terial fluently and without ef- 
fort, much as we here in the 
east have at last mastered the 
technique of the Georgian. A 
not dissimilar type of archi- 
tecture has become the con- 
vention in Florida, and Addi- 
son Mizner at Palm Beach has 
used it quite as well as have 
the Californians. It is really a 
relief to find that the Ameri- 
can country house of Italian 
or Spanish precedent can have 
a graceful, domestic and hab- 
itable character instead of the 
cold formality of the pallazzo, 
which our architects have long 
taught us was all that could 
be learned from the Italian. 
As\has been indicated, the 
constantly deepening convic- 
tion among architects that 
color and texture are of almost 
as great importance as pure 
design has been nearlyas pow- 
erful a factor in the attain- 


Walls of Philadelphia ledge stone ranging in color from soft gray to warm brown. 
drip stones over windows, each quarried in one piece, provide an interesting note 
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ment of a genuinely fine art as has the improvement 
in pure design, and here it may be not unfitting to 
speak a word of thanks to the manufacturers who 
have been so willing to produce new materials as 
they were desired, and who have in many cases 
studied the old materials, discovered their advan- 
tages, and have led the architects rather than have 
been led by them. In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century there was no brick to be bought 
which was not porous. For many years brick houses 
were considered damp, a thing which tended to keep 
up the use of wood. Then, when impervious brick 
came to be made, the architects found that water 
still leaked through the joints, and in consequence 
for many years our brick buildings were constructed 
of brick with surfaces so smooth they almost shone, 
laid up with the narrowest of flush joints so that the 
brick walls looked like red paper ruled with white 
lines. As a revulsion from this came the exaggerated 
roughness of the textured brick, and our buildings 
looked as if their brickwork had been laid with an 


Detail of House at Oak Lane, Pa. 
Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 


The shallow 
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axe rather than a trowel. Today, with waterproofing 
and terra cotta backing, we have found we can use 
any sort of brick we want; texture has become as 
natural a consideration as proportion. 

In stucco surfaces a somewhat parallel develop- 
ment has gone on, and the great cement manufac- 
turers have taken a leading part in the manufacture 
of cement which would give the color effects the 
architect desires, and in developing by experiment 
surfaces which would have a picturesque quality not 
necessarily inherent in the material. Much mission- 
ary work has been done by them, and the beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogs which they have circu- 
lated throughout the United States have unques- 
tionably done much good in reviving interest in sur- 
face texture, although they have occasionally done 
serious harm by inducing some unintelligent archi- 
tect to choose materials absolutely unfitted for the 
designs to which they were applied. 

In the field of roofing a somewhat similar thing 
has occurred. Led by the architects a number of 


Red Brick in House of Early Georgian Character 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown, Architects 
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slate manufacturers have developed the possibilities 
of slate roofing almost to the limit, and even manu- 
facturers of shingles have tried to find new and in- 
teresting ways in which shingles can be laid. Tile 
roofing, however, which has so many interesting 
possibilities, has never been properly developed, due 
probably to the fact that competition is not so keen 
in this field and consequently lends no spur to the 
ingenuity of the manufacturers. 

Another factor in the development of our knowl- 
edge has been the constant importation of antique 
works of art from Europe which have given our 
craftsmen visual demonstration of the qualities the 
architects desire. Too often the architect, realizing 
that the European work had a more interesting sur- 
face or a charm which could not be obtained by our 
home industries, has endeavored to explain what he 
wanted, only to find that he himself did not know. 
The enormous number of antiques which have been 
brought to this country since the war has materially 
assisted us in valuing color and texture, since exam- 
ples of almost everysort are 
at hand, and probably there 
has never existed a body of 
mechanics more skillful -or 
more intelligent than those 
we have today. 

It appears to be quite the 
fashion to slight our mechan- 
ics, to say that the union stul- 
tifies the craftsman, and that 
the good old days of honest 
work are past. This is not true; 
we have here in our great cen- 
ters artificers of metal, carvers 
of stone, modelers, workers in 
plaster, cabinet makers, paint- 
ers, who surpass in skill and 
knowledge those of any era of 
the past; there is literally noth- 
ing they cannot do, and when 
the wise architect does not 
attempt to direct them too 
far, but leaves to them the de- 
tails of the process, and even 
the details of design, giving 
them only a general idea of 
what he wants, its position, 
scale and setting, he will get 
that inimitable personal touch 
in the decorating of his build- 
ings which we have long been 
accustomed to sigh over as a 
lost art. The unions have many 
defects and many bad me- 
chanics—many loafers and 
many parasites—but they are 
far from stifling the ability of 
the mechanic, which at last 
has come to be regarded as 
necessary to good design as 
the skill of the designer. We 
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can talk about texture and color and personality, 
but without sympathetic and wise craftsmen we 
cannot get it; and the fact that nothing is easier to 
obtain is sufficient proof of the high quality of our 
mechanics in all fields. 

It may be that our architects of 20 years ago, 40 
years ago, or 60 years ago felt as we do, that at least 
they knew enough to begin to do good work; occa- 
sionally some of them did. Whether we are right in 
so thinking, and the American architect of country 
houses now knows enough to design and erect build- 
ings which in days to come will be the object lessons 
to our successors that the Georgian work of England 
is to us, is another question. Certainly the country 
house problem, of all problems faced by the archi- 
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tect, is a thing in many ways the most difficult. Cer- 
tainly in no other field does the client feel himself so 
competent to insist upon acceptance of his views. 
Certainly in no other field is the architect obliged 
to procure so much for so little, and in no other is 
there so great a possibility for imagination as op- 
posed to knowledge. On the whole, we are doing 
pretty well; not well enough to be satisfied, but well 
enough to keep us from discouragement. Homer 
Saint-Gaudens writes from Europe that he has gone 
all about looking for examples of art and material 
for exhibition in the Carnegie Museum in Pitts- 
burgh, and believes that in many ways our art leads 
the world, concluding, ‘‘and the biggest lead we have 
in the whole thing is in our architecture.”’ 


Ordinary building materials handled in manner to secure the utmost effect in color and texture. 


Walls of whitewashed brick, roofs of cypress shingles, lintels of dark stained oak, flag-paved terrace. 


House at Pelham, N. Y. 
Howard Major, Architect 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ENTRANCE FRONT 


Photos by Sfohn Wallace Gillies GARDEN FRONT 
HOUSE OF LEONARD JOHNSON, ESQ., ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT; LEWIS E. WELSH, ASSOCIATE 
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TWIN GABLES ON ENTRANCE FRONT 


HOUSE OF LEONARD JOHNSON, ESQ., ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT; LEWIS E. WELSH, ASSOCIATE 


SERVICE WING AND MAIN GABLE 
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DETAIL OF GABLE ON ENTRANCE FRONT 
HOUSE OF LEONARD JOHNSON, ESQ., ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


LEWIS E. WELSH, ASSOCIATE 


AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT; 
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VIEW OF GARDEN SIDE 


HOUSE OF MRS. A. P,. L: DOLL, SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 
AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT 


ERRA cotta block, stucco, cast concrete 

and brick are the materials of which the exte- 
rior walls of this house are built, the brick being 
used to give variety or accent to various parts of 
the building, particularly for a portion of the main 
facade where the method of laying the brick with 
bluish headers secures a bold and strikingly deco- 
rative diaper effect. Other uses of brick in combi- 
nation with plain surfaces to supply necessary ac- 
cent and character are found in the facings of a 
minor gable and in the principal chimney where 
brick has been laid in squares alternating with 
stucco panels, recalling certain French practices 
which render the house distinctive. The general 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


color scheme of the exterior includes buff in the 
stucco, red of the brick and a bluish hue on the 
roofs, supplied by staining the shingles. The low 
walls which enclose the terrace and the gardens, 
which are built upon two different levels, are of the 
same colored stucco with which the house walls are 
covered, and the walls as well as the steps have 
top courses of brick which is also used for the pav- 
ing of the terrace and garden walks. 

Oak and yellow pine are the woods used for in- 
terior finish, and the floors are of black gum. Heat- 
ing is supplied from a vapor steam heating equip- 
ment. The building contract was let in 1921, and 
the cost of the structure was $27,000. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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Photos by Eddy’s Studio ENTRANCE FRONT AND SERVICE WING 
HOUSE OF MRS. A. P. L. DULL, SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 
AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF THEODORE E. JEWELL, ESQ., NEWTON, MASS. 
RALPH C. HENRY, ARCHITECT 


OR the exterior walls of this house use has been 

made of a dark, red-brown, water-struck brick. 
Main roofs are of green slate laid in graduated 
sizes, and flat roofs where they occur are covered 
first with pitch and then with gravel of a selected 
color. The chimneys are of the brick of which the 
house itself is built, and a cast cement cap finishes 
each chimney. The handrails at the main entrance 
and the balustrade which surrounds the roof of the 
main veranda are of wrought iron painted black. 
All the exterior trim is painted white, and the 
blinds at the windows are dark green. 

The interior trim, of whitewood and birch, is 
treated with ivory enamel. The living room mantel 
possesses a particular interest by reason of the use 
of panels in low relief, modeled by Frederick Allen. 
The walls of the oval dining room were first cov- 
ered with canvas, then divided by mouldings into 
panels and the walls then painted gray with the 


wood mouldings enameled to agree with the rest of 
the woodwork. Floors throughout the house are of 
oak stained dark colors. The heating is from a sys- 
tem which supplies specially humidified warm air. 
Space upon the third floor is divided into a billiard 
room and several maids’ rooms and a bath. An in- 
teresting detail is the arrangement in connection 
with one bedroom of what is in effect a sleeping 
porch. One end of the long room in which are sev- 
eral windows is divided from the rest of the room 
by a glazed partition with glazed doors. Closing 
these doors and opening the windows render this 
end of the room practically out of doors. 

The house occupies a plot of considerable depth 
which is well wooded with old trees, and additional 
planting has been supplied about the house and 
garage. Cost of the house and garage was approxi- 
mately $25,000, and the building contract was 
placed in January, 1920. 
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DINING ROOM 
HOUSE OF THEODORE E. JEWELL, ESQ., NEWTON, MASS. 


RALPH C. HENRY, ARCHITECT 
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Photos by Paul J. Weber EXTERIOR VIEWS AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
HOUSE OF HECTOR J. HUGHES, ESQ., WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


EDWARD SEARS READ, ARCHITECT 
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Photos by fohn Wallace Gillies PLOT PLAN DINING ROOM END 


“ORCHARD HOUSE,” PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 
WESLEY SHERWOOD BESSELL, ARCHITECT AND OWNER 
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TWO VIEWS SHOWING INTERIOR TREATMENT 


HE exterior walls of this house are of red brick 

and of clapboards of various widths painted 
white. The roofs are covered with shingles and the 
exterior doors have been painted green. Interior 
woodwork, including the sheathing of certain walls, 
is of stained birch or of other woods which have 
been painted. Oak boards of random widths have 


TERRACE 


LIVING ROOM 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


been used for flooring, the boards screwed with 
heads counter-sunk and then plugged, driven up 
tight and allowed to shrink to their extremes; the 
crevices when they have opened to their widest are 
to be filled with hot sulphur. Heating is supplied by 
a vacuum system. The house was completed in 
June, 1920, and the cost was $30,000. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


“ORCHARD HOUSE,” PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 
WESLEY SHERWOOD BESSELL, ARCHITECT AND OWNER 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
HOUSE OF GEORGE TAYLOR, ESQ., MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM APPROACH 
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VIEW OF SERVICE END 
HOUSE FOR MRS. NORTHRUP CASTLE, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


FRANK A. COLBY, ARCHITECT 
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Interior Architecture of the House of Medium Cost 


By HOWARD MAJOR 


HE architect entrusted with designing a house 

to cost in the neighborhood of $50,000 is apt 

upon first thought to believe that period and 
style in the interior will necessarily have to be aban- 
doned. We realize that with the high cost of build- 
ing all thought of wainscots and other decorative 
luxuries must be discarded. However, in previous 
centuries homes were built from what corresponded 
in size to $50,000 outlays today. Naturally they were 
“in period.”’ Why not look to them for simple in- 
spiration rather than to Davanzati Palaces? Unfor- 
tunately, architectural libraries invariably contain 
illustrations of only the important and monumental 
examples of a period and completely pass over the 
smaller houses, and this is particularly true of the 
interior. Colonial architectural works are the only 
exception to this custom, and it is due to our appre- 
ciation of the small house that such work has been 
faithfully reproduced by measured drawings and 
photographs. 

With the moderate-priced house and with a sane 
client (sane enough to realize that an architect 
knows a little more about his profession than his 
client does) it is a simple matter to introduce period 
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Living Room in House at Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


and style in the interior without materially increas- 
ing the cost. Two factors are necessary for the con- 
sideration of the designer: first study, and second, 
taste. Every period has its characteristics, a self- 
evident statement, but judging from some modern 
work in the way of period rooms, a statement little 
understood. The average conception of the room of 
this sort is the design or selection of the chimney- 
piece, with other features unconsidered. Certainly 
the chimneypiece is an important element, but by 
no means the only one of importance. First, the char- 
acteristic proportions of the rooms of a period should 
be studied and these proportions introduced in the 
modern room; next, the characteristic arrangement, 
proportions and design of windows, chimneypieces 
and doors should be considered. Then the architect 
can safely design the trim and cornice and other de- 
tails, and with proper fabrics, furniture and arrange- 
ment the rooms may have as much true period char- 
acter and charm as in the house costing half a mil- 
lion—for it is not only the wealthy who may have 
artistic results. 

For concrete examples let us consider first the 
Tudor period. The exterior .is a low, rambling brick 
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W. H. Orchard, Architect and Owner 


A fine example of an inexpensive early English room, informally planned with simple Tudor arched fireplace and beamed ceiling 
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Hall in House of Herman Kinnicut, Esq., Far Hills, N. J. 


Cross & Cross, Architects 


A simple architectural background with style. The formality of chairs and side 


lights creates a relation between architecture and furnishings 


structure with prominent roofs and chimneys, and 
with the invariably grouped, leaded casement win- 
dows. Informality and masculine sturdiness are the 
predominant effects of the interiors; long and low- 
studded are the proportions of the rooms; pleasing 
informality of arrangement is seen in windows, doors 
and chimneypieces. The doors are narrow and low; 
the chimneypiece is prominent and of stone. The 
ceilings are most frequently beamed, and the Tudor 
arch is often in evidence. All these features may be 
readily adapted. Our structural joist may be 6 x 8 
inches instead of 2 x 12, and left exposed without 
increasing the cost. The walls may be of rough-cast 
plaster and the chimneypiece may be inexpensive, 
of cast cement with an arched opening and without 
shelf or other features. The windows have been de- 
signed on the exterior to be in harmony with the 
interior. The staircase is the most important decora- 
tive feature of the interior. Careful consideration is 
necessary to determine its arrangement and design. 
These early staircases are of a solid, massive charac- 
ter with the newels prominent and accentuated. The 
strings are invariably closed with heavy, turned bal- 
usters closely spaced. The whole staircase, like the 
ceiling, is stained dark brown. For these features 
oak is preferable, but chestnut is less expensive and 
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a fair substitute. With proper color and fur- 
nishings a good Tudor period interior is ob- 
tained without unduly increasing the cost. 

Another English period of radical con- 
trasts to that just considered is of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. The exterior 
is now a formal, stately type of brick house 
with double-hung windows carefully pro- 
portioned and spaced upon the facade, and 
equally carefully spaced and proportioned 
within. Formality, delicacy and classicism 
are at once the predominant characteristics 
of the interior. The rooms of stately propor- 
tions have developed considerably higher 
ceilings. Particular attention was devoted to 
the doorway, which is high and still narrow. 
If an important door came at the end of the 
wall it was frequently balanced by a false 
door at the opposite end. If it were an un- 
important door the eighteenth century de- 
signer had no qualms in making it a blind 
door. The windows and chimneypiece are 
equally formal in their disposition. A small 
classic cornice and dado are introduced upon 
smooth plastered walls. A small marble 
chimneypiece of simple, classic design was 
featured upon a breast of very small projec- 
tion. By the use of marbleizing a wood man- 
tel of good design often produces the effect 
of costly marble. 

The staircase was still an important fea- 
ture of design. Lightness had been procured 
by the introduction of the open string. Con- 
tinuity of design had been attained by the 
complete subordination of the newel and by 
the introduction of ramps and easements. 
The attenuated balusters were widely spaced and 
supported a very small, delicately moulded handrail. 
Often the graceful curved or circular staircase was 
resorted to, producing rhythmical, flowing lines to 
the floor above. Again with proper color and fur- 
nishings a good period room of widely different 
character is produced, still within the possibilities of 
our restricted cost. 

So we can analyze any particular period and de- 
termine its spirit and characteristics, and eliminate 
features which are unduly expensive. The result of 
such research will be the knowledge that every 
period is adaptable to the house of moderate cost, 
providing, of course, the exterior is in harmony with 
the interior. 

The interior has its pitfalls for the designer. There 
is the pernicious practice of making interior detail of 
a scale suitable for exterior architecture. Keep in- 
terior detail small; it is far less a fault erring towards 
the small than otherwise. Large scale of detail with 
the help of heavy stuffed chairs and davenports has 
killed the sizes of more houses than limited purses. A 
good rule for the young architect would be to design 
his detail as he believes proper, and then reduce it 
25 or 50 percent. Another frequent error is the 
height, or rather lack of height, of windows. In work 
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LIBRARY, HOUSE OF MRS. IRVING BROKAW, NEW YORK 
MRS. EMOTT BUEL, DECORATOR 


Plaster walls and trim painted soft green; plum color in carpet and upholstery 


LIVING ROOM, HOUSE OF MRS. JAMES McCREA, NEW YORK 
MRS. EMOTT BUEL, DECORATOR 


A simple room of eighteenth century character in which mulberry and yellow are the dominating tones of the furnishings against cream walls ~ 
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Staircase, House of Norman Toege, Esq., Locust Valley, N. Y. 
Howard Major, Architect 


An inexpensive but striking staircase of late eighteenth century. Color, 
freely used on the stair rail, is relieved by simplicity of enclosing walls 


of eighteenth century type, dignity should be ob- 
tained by giving the windows their maximum 
height. A high window in this character of room is 
one of its important decorative features. I have 
known draftsmen to go out of their way to have the 
door and window heads line up. On the contrary, 
avoid having their heads at the same height, so as to 
have the window height predominate. It is not good 
practice to place closely windows or doors either 
side of the chimneypiece, since daylight directly in 
the eyes of the group around the fire is uncomfort- 
able, and passing this group is disturbing. If the 
openings are sufficiently away from the breast this 
objection is, of course, not valid. A deep breast pro- 
jecting into the room is also a bad feature, since the 
pockets at each side are worthless space and ugly, 
and the sitting group about the fireplace does not 
comfortably compose with it. It is better practice, 
if this condition exists, to fur out for a small breast 
and either throw the space away or utilize it for 
bookcases or cupboards. 

There is a tendency to place either one or three 
windows on the outside wall of a room. If the wall is 
over 30 feet long three windows are successful, but 
if less they occupy too much wall space and are un- 
necessary. In the average sized room two windows 
are generally better than one or three. A critic will 
undoubtedly take exception to this and reply that a 
dual composition is bad. Quite true, a dual composi- 
tion of two windows on a wall is bad, but it is only a 
dual composition while the room is unfurnished. 
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Domestic architecture differs from other architec- 
ture in that the architect is compelled constantly to 
bear in mind interior furnishings while planning and 
designing. This is the keynote of successful domestic 
architecture. With a dual composition of windows 
with good space between, a cabinet or commode 
with a painting above would be introduced. The 
furnishings then change a bad composition of two 
equal elements to a good composition of three parts 
with the center part predominating. 

Never resort to the expedient of using one room 
as a means of access to another, for it is impossible 
to create a feeling of comfort in a room used as a 
passage. Do not use glass in interior doors. A door 
has a purpose, and a glass door is a good deal like the 
proverbial glass house. 

Very few are capable of judging architecture, 
whereas most people have an intuitive appreciation 
of a well decorated interior. The judgment is not 
analytical, however, and a badly decorated room is 
synonymous with bad interior architecture, not- 
withstanding, to the contrary, how praiseworthy 
the architecture may be. Architectural interiors are 
judged by the success or failure of the interior deco- 
rations. Hence, irrespective of financial profit, it is 
to the architect’s interest to carry through these in- 
terior decorations. Strange to say, our architectural 
societies seem to frown on this practice or to acqui- 
esce under conditions not financially possible to the 
architect—or ethically possible to the manufacturer. 


Library in House on Long Island, N. Y. 
Howard Major, Architect 
Inexpensive architectural background of early Victorian period. Wood 


mouldings on plaster walls enclosing scenic paper. Rose colored marble 
mantel from old house on property 
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A practical method to pursue is to establish a sepa- 
rate department or business to conduct the deco- 
rating. This department buys wholesale and sells to 
the client retail. This method, in complete contra- 
diction to the professional practice, is run sepa- 
rately and is so explained to the client. The client 
pays no more to the architect or decorator than 
would be paid to the retail house—and has in addi- 
tion professional service. The architect who charges 
15 or even 20 per cent over costs will find that what 
the client considers an exorbitant charge will not 
pay him for the work involved, and it is doubtful if 
he would attempt such work a second time. 

With the interior designed, the wall treatment or 
color and the fabrics are next to be considered. With 
sixteenth or seventeenth century rooms the natural 
gray of rough-coated plaster will often suffice, and 
with a light glaze these rough surfaces may be suc- 
cessfully antiqued and the effect enhanced. With the 
smooth, white coated plaster surfaces used up to the 
end of the eighteenth century paint will be neces- 
sarily introduced, with no end of variety of colors 
antiqued by means of glazes. A glaze is a thin wash 
of turpentine, wax and color pigment, brushed over 
a color and partly sponged off and stippled to the 
taste of the designer. Good painting will last for 
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years and mellows as it ages. On account of expense, 
fabrics and wainscots cannot be wisely used. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth centuries wall papers ‘and marbleizing were 
introduced.These open up a wide field for highly in- 
teresting and decorative results. Marbleizing of the 
walls is particularly fascinating and allows great 
play to the imagination of the designer. It is a dan- 
gerous medium, however, excepting for the skilled 
designer and mechanic. The many scenic papers we 
are all familiar with produce very striking back- 
grounds. A less expensive wall paper treatment is 
that obtained with repeats manufactured by the 
roll. There are many in the market with fine yellow, 
red and green backgrounds. They can be used with 
very interesting results by painting the trim, doors, 
cornice, base and dado the background color of the 
paper. The entire room, including the paper, is then 
varnished, and glazed to an antique effect. Some of 
the Chinois designs are very happy so treated. 

In the market today are many very decorative and 
well designed glazed chintzes which are inexpensive 
and in correct character for our moderate cost 
houses. These stiff chintzes used as hangings give a 
most quaint effect. : 

Striking results may be obtained by painting the 


View of Hall from Living Room, House of Reeve Schley, Esq., Far Hills, N. Ih 


Peabody, Wilson & Brown, Architects 


Simplicity and restraint do much to give this house the character of a real colonial home, and the result is most satisfactory 
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floors. For instance, blue-gray walls with a red 
lacquer floor with gray rug, or gray-tan walls.with 
a deep blue floor, produce at once strong indi- 
viduality. In halls I believe the black and white 
squares of rubber composition in imitation of marble 
laid over a rough flooring will not be beyond the 
purse of the owner. These imitations are excellent, 
and when the cost of finished flooring and carpets is 
deducted, the result will not be prohibitive. 

The architect all too hurriedly places his lighting 
outlets and radiators upon his plans. At night the 
lighting is the first consideration in the room since 
because of its nature each light demands the atten- 
tion of the eye. It is therefore a subject which re- 
quires most careful consideration. The center ceiling 
light in the important rooms upon the first floor is 
most decorative. It is true it is not always intended 
to be used excepting in an emergency, such as a 
dance, musicale, or some other large gathering 
where necessarily the furniture is disarranged. The 
happy use of crystal combined with delicate metal- 
work for the chandelier produces a lightness and 
playfulness as a decorative feature hard to surpass. 
In the living room wall brackets are not necessary, 
but a liberal number of base receptacles should be 
advantageously spaced about the room. These base 
receptacles should be controlled by a switch at the 
entrance of the room. The lamps may then be freely 
placed so that the lighting is fairly uniform, but ac- 
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Living Room in House on Long Island, 


Match, 1923 


centuated about the fireplace where there should be 
the predominant group of furniture. 

The lighting requires careful consideration be- 
cause of its important decorative quality, whereas 
the radiator requires the same consideration because 
of its unsightliness. The problem is solved if the 
radiator is enclosed, but enclosed in the architecture 
of the room. A box covering a radiator placed 
against the wall isin my mind as bad as the radiator 
left exposed, if not worse. A box projecting under a 
window is considerably better, as it forms a composi- 
tion with the window, but it is detrimental to the 
hangings. This can be obviated by furring the out- 
side wall until it clears the radiator. In this case the 
radiator painted the same color as the wall, and with 
the aid of the over-curtains to the floor, becomes so 
inconspicuous that it is not necessary to énclose it. 

A word would not be amiss here on the treatment 
ef the baths and the service end of the house. I be- 
lieve the day has passed for the conventional white 
tile treatment of bathrooms. They can be made far 
more pleasing with varnish and glazed wall papers 
or with varnished marbleizing. Why not have some 
color here, particularly when labor on tiling is of 
such exorbitant cost? For the floor, colored terrazzo 
is striking and not costly. In the kitchen and pantry 
all woodwork can be successfully painted a deep 
color and varnished. The contrast to the light walls 
is interesting and wears far better than white. 
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Howard Major, Architect 


A rich but inexpensive architectural background of the early eighteenth century. Simple plaster cove cornice, wood 
panel mouldings on plaster walls. Glazed chintz curtains with two colors of the chintz picking out the panel moulds 
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Photos by John Wallace Gillies VIEW OF SERVICE END 
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HOUSE OF NORMAN TOEGE 
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LIVING ROOM 


HE striking excellence of this house is due to 

unusual design, to use of appropriate materials, 
and to the use of considerable color. Exterior walls 
are of common brick, whitewashed. Above doors and 
windows are oak lintels given a dark finish; shingles 
are used for roofs; the front door is painted blue- 
green, and rails and stiles of shutters are pale blue. 
The use of this strong color combination gives the 
building a highly distinctive appearance. 

Bold use of color marks the interior. Walls of liv- 
ing room are painted blue lacquer treated to pro- 
duce on the surface a network of fine cracks or lines; 
hangings of figured cretonne with brilliant reds and 
blues; mantel of red lacquer; floor deep red. A gray 
rug is used, and the sofa is covered with blue-green 
damask. The circular stairway has it walls, risers 
and treads of gray; balusters, handrails and base are 
blue, and carpet gray. Putty colored walls with 
green and mauve draperies are used in dining room; 
floor is a dark mauve and carpet of gray-green, while 
lighting fitments repeat mauve of window hangings. 
The brick walls of the living porch are gray-white; 
floor is of dark gray square tile and shades of bril- 
liantly colored and glazed chintz. 

In the den, walls are of deep red lacquer, and floor 
deep blue-gray to neutralize warmth of the red. 
Hangings of brilliant blue glazed chintz, the blue 
repeated in lighting fixtures. Brick fireplace facing 
white. Contract let in 1920; the cost was $44,285. 
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ENCLOSED PORCH 
HOUSE OF NORMAN TOEGE, ESQ., LOCUST VALLEY, N. Y. 
HOWARD MAJOR, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF FRANCIS BOARDMAN, ESQ., RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
‘DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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Photo by Paul J. Weber RIVER FRONT 
HOUSE OF FRANCIS. BOARDMAN, ESQ., RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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LIVING ROOM 


Photo by Paul J. Weber 


PLAY ROOM 
HOUSE OF FRANCIS BOARDMAN, ESQ., RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Photo by John Wallace Gillies 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 


ED cedar 24-inch shingles, laid 10 inches to 

the weather and stained to imitate white- 
wash are used for the exterior walls of this house. 
The roof is of 18-inch shingles laid about 5 inches 
to the weather and stained two shades of moss 
green. Window blinds are gray-green. The outside 
chimney is of common brick, whitewashed. Inte- 
rior walls are sand finished and tinted, and trim 
throughout is finished in eggshell enamel. The 
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GARAGE 


floors of the lower story are of oak, while on the 
upper floor use has been made of comb grain pine, 
varnished. Heating of the building including the 
garage is by hot water. Building operations were 
begun in September, 1919, and completed in June, 
1920, at an approximate cubic foot cost of 47 cents. 
The architect was given charge of landscaping the 
grounds and the planting of shrubbery. The ga- 
rage is pleasingly incorporated in the design and 
fireproofed on the interior with metal lath and 
cement plaster. A sleeping porch is built above it. 
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DETAILS OF ENTRANCE DOORWAY 
HOUSE OF A. V. OLCOTT, ESQ., FIELDSTON, N. Y. 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM ROAD 
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DETAIL OF FRONT 
HOUSE OF EDWARD P. SCHELL, ESQ., FIELDSTON, N. Y. 


Photo by Paul J. Weber 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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EXTERIOR VIEWS AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Photos by Tebbs Architectural Photo Co. 


HARTSDALE, N. Y. 


Ww. STANWOOD PHILLIPS, ARCHITECT 
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Photos by Tebbs Architectural Photo Co. VIEW FROM THE ROAD 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
HOUSE OF W. J. SCOTT, ESQ., SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
W. STANWOOD PHILLIPS, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF W. J. SCOTT, ESQ., SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
W. STANWOOD PHILLIPS, ARCHITECT 


RICK veneer over frame construction has been 

used for this house, the roof being of slate of 
different colors, while the trim of the exterior and 
the shingled walls where they occur are painted 
white. The low platform before the main entrance 
as well as the steps which lead to it are of brick laid 
on edge, and the simple balustrade at each side 
of the doorway is of wrought iron painted black 
and trimmed with brass. The finish of the interior 
which is of colonial pattern is painted cream and 


floors are of oak. Heating is by steam. The build- 
ing contract was let in April, 1921, and the cost of 
the house was 42 cents per cubic foot. 

Much of the effect of space which the grounds 
present is due to the way in which the approach to 
the house has been managed. Had there been the 
customary straight pavement from the sidewalk 
to the doorway the grounds would have been cut 
up and would have possessed little of their present 
dignity of appearance. 
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HOUSE OF F. L. FORD, ESQ., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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HOUSE OF STUART STICKNEY, ESQ., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
LA BEAUME & KLEIN, ARCHITECTS 


ERE the outer walls are covered with drop 

siding finished in white, while the roof is cov- 
ered with cypress shingles which have been stained 
in two tones, and window blinds where they are 
used are painted green. Birch has been used for in- 
terior trim and the floors are of oak excepting in 
the few rooms where tile has been used for flooring. 
Heat is supplied from a hot air furnace. For the 
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sleeping porch which occupies the space above the 
veranda at one end of the house use has been made 
of casement windows which are particularly appro- 
priate when it is desirable to open all the available 
window space; such windows do not interfere with 
the use of screens which are arranged inside like 
double hung windows. The cost was 55 cents per 
cubic foot, the building contract let during 1920. 
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Planting as a Practical Factor in Domestic Architecture 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


HE field of better class res- 

idential architecture offers 

a most interesting oppor- 
tunity for practical analysis of 
the artistic and business factors 
involved, as well as in relation to 
the advancement of structural 
science bearing importantly up- 
on modern domestic architec- 
ture. 

It may be said that the aver- 
age residential project involves 
three types of professional ser- 
vice and advice, which if properly 
correlated insure highly satisfac- 
tory results from the viewpoint 
of the owner and future tenant 
of the dwelling and grounds in 
question. These three forms of 
professional service include arch- 
itecture, interior decoration, and 


Oak Gate in Hedge Opening 
Garden of Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, Newport 
Harold Hill Blossom, Landscape Architect 


landscape architecture. Of the 
three, the subject of the proper 
development and planting of the 
land has received less detailed 
and serious consideration, not 
only by the owner but also by 
the architect. It is interesting to 
note, however, that this condi- 
tion is rapidly changing. As nev- 
er before, the architect is realiz- 
ing that his interest and service 
should not be confined to the de- 
signing of the buildings, but that 
the decorating and furnishing of 
the house and the development 
of the surrounding land to com- 
plete the picture contribute vi- 
tally to the complete realization 
of the plan which he has con- 
ceived and wishes to carry out. 

In previous issues of THE 


Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Bertram H. Borden 
Marion Coffin, Landscape Architect 


Perennial borders either side ot grass path on axis with house 
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Garden of Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, Newport 


Ascending spikes of bloom contrast pleasantly with the heavy 
mass of the hedge; first season 
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Garden at W 
Stone retaining walls, steps and flag paved paths at 

intersection of three levels 


enham, Mass. 


Stone Steps and Wall, Garden of Mrs. John Nicholas 


A garden view in November showing the importance of architectural features when foliage is failing 


Harold Hill Blossom, Landscape Architect 
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ARCHITECTURAL Forum editorial consideration has 
been given to the element of interior decoration, not 
only as to the artistic factors involved but also cov- 
ering practical points of professional relationships 
and commercial conditions in this field. Unques- 
tionably there are architects well fitted to act as in- 
terior decorators and as landscape architects. Gen- 
erally speaking this is not the case, and the most 
successful results are obtained through professional 
co-operation between architects, interior decorators, 
and landscape architects in the interest of the 
client. 

Architects are rarely given the opportunity of 
understanding fully the scope and responsibility of 
the services of good landscape architects, or for that 
matter of realizing fully the importance of well de- 
veloped and correctly planted residential sites which 
intrinsically and esthetically create increased values 
for the owners. From the architectural designer’s 
viewpoint perhaps too little consideration has been 
given in the past to the possibilities of carefully con- 
sidered landscaping. In fact the average architect 
should know much more than he does about the ul- 
timate effects obtainable by the judicious use of 
trees, shrubs and other forms of planting. Every 
architect shows at least an unconscious desire to 
employ the medium of landscaping, particularly in 
residential design. This is shown by the fact that the 
final touches to most perspective sketches are given 
in the form of trees and shrubs indicated in pleasing 
mass and proportion, softening harsh lines, stressing 
points of architectural beauty, and screening some 
of the utilitarian features. 

The architect primarily deals with static mate- 
rials, such as brick, stone and wood. He realizes his 
design in complete form when the contractor leaves 
the finished project. The landscape designer manip- 
ulates dynamic materials,— 
live elements which are vari- 
able with the seasons and the 
years. He must interpret 
growth and color change, 
and allow even for destruc- 
tion, where the architect con- 
siders only the mellowing of 
age. It may be seen, there- 
fore, that landscape design is 
a distinct field, and whether 
this work is undertaken by 
the architect or by a land- 
scape designer brought in on 
his recommendation, the im- 
portant consideration is that 
the methods of procedure 
shall be correct. In order to 
indicate the detailed respon- 
sibility involved in such a 
project there are presented 
on other pages the typical 
problems and solutions 
concerned in the develop- 
ment of a specific project of 
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CIRCULAR POOL ENCLOSED BY MASS PLANTING 


GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN 
MARION COFFIN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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INFORMAL FLOWER GARDEN AND MASS PLANTING ON SLOPING GROUND 


GARDEN OF MRS. DANIEL POMEROY 
RUTH DEAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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Garden.of Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, Newport 
Harold Hill Blossom, Landscape Architect 


View during first season showing effect that can be secured by using large material 


this nature, a country estate, the property of 
Myron C. Taylor at Matinecock, New York. 

Meanwhile there are several important consider- 
ations and deductions which are indicated as of di- 
rect interest to the architect. One of the important 
considerations is that of the unending variety of 
form, color and texture available in planting through 
the resources of modern nursery service. How sim- 
ple and satisfactory it is to place a few large trees at 
the correct points in the perspective sketch of a pro- 
posed residence, and yet how few architects realize 
that almost overnight this sketch may be made a 
reality—that trees of six, eight or ten inches in cali- 
per dimensions may be purchased at reasonable 
prices, shipped and planted any- 
where! It even becomes possible 
to extend the period influence of 
the architectural design to the 
type of planting selected. Trees 
and shrubs possess mass, propor- 
tion and texture as well as color 
that we unconsciously associate 
with definite geographical divi- 
sions. They may be selected to 
emphasize colonial, Georgian, 
Spanish and other period dwelling 
types. To many an architect this 
consideration should open up a 
fascinating avenue of study and 
applied knowledge. 

The question of real estate value 
enters as a practical consideration 
on the part of the owner. There is 
no question but that good archi- 
tectural design and good planning 
add materially to the sales value 
of a dwelling. Similarly, good land- 
scaping adds not only its direct 


Garden 
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quota to the market valuation of 
residential property but facilitates 
selling when the property is placed 
on the market. Real estate brokers 
are familiar with the element of 
“impression’’ value in selling resi- 
dential property. Many specific 
instances might be noted where 
actual sales have proved that good 
architecture and good landscaping 
add more than the total cost of 
professional services to the mar- 
ket value of the property. Good 
planting is less a luxury than it is 
a practical investment, paying 
double dividends in the form of 
increased property values and a 
greater measure of enjoyment and 
interest. 

The resources of the landscape 
architect extend beyond garden 
design and screening unsightly 
views; he is able to increase the 
apparent size of an estate, for just 
as the architect sometimes employs various means 
for enlarging what seem to be the dimensions of a 
building or a room, the landscape architect by a 
judicious use of various levels, of trees and planting 
in various forms, of walls and terraces is able to per- 
form miracles which add materially to the value of 
the property. The extent to which this can be done 
is not always realized until a particularly interesting 
solution of such a problem is seen, but there are 
many instances where small areas have been made 
to appear vastly larger by careful work upon the 
part of a landscape architect. 

The relation between architecture and its land- 
scape setting is extremely important if the building 
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Flower bordered flag path 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur T. Murray, Springfield, Mass. 


View taken during the second season of growth 
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A small garage pleasantly masked with trees and shrubs 


Estate of Theodore E. Jewell, Esq., Newton, Mass. 
Ralph C. Henry, Architect 


From the architect’s viewpoint 
there is much to be gained through 
a broader understanding of this sub- 
ject. A closer association between the 
professions of architecture and land- 
scape architecture is highly desirable 
and promises mutual benefits which 
must develop from a sympathetic 
relationship toward a common end, 
—the creation of beauty. 

There is another phase of this sub- 
ject which we cannot pass over with- 
out brief and pointed consideration. 
Can the architect and the landscape 
architect work together in harmony? 
From time to time there are evidences 
of professional jealousy and real or 
fancied encroachments of profes- 
sional service. Broad experience is 
proving that this condition is un- 
necessary, and that it is usually the 
result of misunderstanding and fail- 


is to be seen at its best. The effect of a wall is im- ure of mutual appreciation. Each has much to learn 
measurably heightened by the play of light and from the other, much of direct and actual benefit 
shade cast by foliage. Even the proportions of a tothe client, and real strength lies in a fairly allo- 
building may be improved by intelligent disposition cated measure of professional co-operation in these 
of planting to correct architectural shortcomings. interesting fields. 
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Estate in Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 
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Garage, Potting House and Greenhouse in Early Eighteenth Century Manner 


Landscape Design for the Modern Country House 


VEN as the archi- 
fk tect confronts the 
problem of design- 
ing a dwelling conform- 
ing to certain expressed 
requirements of the 


By ALFRED GEIFFERT, JR., F.A.S.L.A. 


N order to demonstrate the detailed considerations involved 

in properly landscaping a residential property, the develop- 
ment of a specific example has been selected, the estate of 
Myron C. Taylor, Esq., at Matinecock, New York, of which 
Richardson, Barott & Richardson are architects, and Vitale, 
Brinckerhoff & Geiffert the landscape architects. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to allow the development of the 
complete design.—THE EDITOR. 


vey itself should include 
data regarding: levels, 
indicated by means of 
1-foot contours and sup- 
plementary figures; lo- 
cations of all structures, 


client and consistent 
with good architectural 
practice and structural 
integrity, so the land- 
scape designer must meet 
a dual requirement. He 
must so dispose the area 
involved as to afford all 
the required  conve- 
niences and necessities, 
arranged in reasonable 
juxtaposition and_har- 
mony of aspect with the 
whole and embellished 
to afford beauty. He 
calls on nature to aid in 
the accomplishment of 
his purposes. He deals 
in trees and shrubs and 
other variables, uncer- 
tain and subject to many 
hazards. But even as 
materialistic and_ utili- 
tarian considerations of 
mechanical equipment, 
of space arrangement 
and of service, form the 
skeletons and nerve sys- 
tems of buildings which 
constitute architectural 
works, so it is only upon 
a basis of sound engi- 
neering judgment and 
scientific study that a 
design may be built up 
for the ultimate creation 
of controlled natural 
beauty and harmony. 
Here will be found a brief, illustrated description 
of the landscape development and planting of the 
Myron C. Taylor estate which will serve to describe 
the various steps required of the landscape designer. 
In approaching a problem of this nature the first 
consideration is the assembling of survey data. By 
this is meant not only the topographical survey, but 
also data regarding other basic considerations and 
controlling factors, such as the requirements of the 
client, embodying the number and sizes of the build- 
ings, the character of the neighborhood, and the di- 
rections in which lie the most important views, both 
desirable and undesirable. The topographical sur- 


(G) Main Entrance to Estate of Myron C. Taylor, Esq. 
Vitale,"Brinckerhoff & Geiffert, Landscape Architects 
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roads and walks, out- 
lines of tree and shrub 
masses, and accurate lo- 
cations of all isolated 
and the more important 
trees within the wood- 
lands, with notes as to 
names and sizes; all wa- 
ter features, such as 
springs, streams or still 
water within and adja- 
cent to the confines of 
the property; existing 
utilities, including water 
supply, drainage, elec- 
tric lighting and sewage. 
All of this data should 
be assembled in graphic 
form together with pho- 
tographs taken at stra- 
tegic points on the prop- 
erty anditssurroundings. 

With the assemblage 
of such data it is possi- 
ble to proceed with the 
studies for the layout in- 
telligently and with a 
fair degree of assurance. 
The project should be 
studied not onlyon plans 
but also by means of 
sketches graphically ren- 
dered to test out and 
prove the imaginary pic- 
tures which are in the 
mind of the designer, 
but which cannot be 
adequately presented by 
means of plans alone, however well they are prepared. 

Having consolidated in this manner the funda- 
mentals of the layout, the house and the garage were 
in this instance tentatively staked out on the ground 
and the correctness of their placing finally tested. 
The other requirements stipulated were the loca- 
tions of the flower garden, tennis courts and or- 
chard, and any other features the topography of the 
property might suggest to further enhanceits beauty, 
with of course the necessary roads and paths mak- 
ing the features accessible. With the house and the 
garage located, the road system was the next prob- 
lem at hand. It was solved by having two units, a 
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Transportation and Setting of Large Trees on Myron C. Taylor Estate 


private and a service approach, each with a separate 
entrance. At first it was questioned whether it was 
advisable to have the private road parallel the high- 
way, as shown on the general plan, because of their 
proximity, but by the planting of heavy masses of 
trees and shrubs the desired visual separation was 
obtained. The most obvious solution of this entrance 
road problem was, of course, to approach the house 
directly from the highway over the shortest route. 


(C) View in Circular Garden Showing Humanizing Effect of Bringing an 


Old Cedar Tree into the Picture 


This however would quite evidently destroy the ele- 
ment of privacy, the preservation of which was very 
necessary in the solution of this problem. The en- 
trance therefore was placed at a point farther south 
on the highway, and the location of the roadway so 
devised as to lead toward the house in a reasonably 
direct and natural manner. This made possible the 
control of certain views to be seen as one approaches 
the house, views which are charming in effect and 
suggest the general atmosphere and char- 
acter of the place, quite desirable when- 
ever such control and indication are pos- 
sible in developing a country estate. 

In studying the immediate surround- 
ings of the house site the existing condi- 
tions toa large extent directed the disposal 
and form of the features adopted. To the 
east of the house a broad meadow extended 
to the pond, with an interesting view of 
a stone bridge separating the pond from 
the bay beyond. As this was the only dis- 
tant, as well as the only water view, the 
intervening area was developed into a 
lawn with no obstructions of any kind, in 
fact, several trees were removed to im- 
prove the view. To the south the ground 
dropped gradually to a level about 7 feet 
below the first floor of the house, then rose 
again to a little mound having a locust 
grove upon it. This topographical condi- 
tion presented an ideal situation for a ter- 
race at the house, with a walled garden in 
the hollow, leading up by means of steps 
at the southern end to a circular evergreen 
garden, backed by the locust grove. 

The location of the tennis court was in 
the same way determined by a level area 
to the west of the flower garden and con- 
nected with it by a stepping stone walk, 
and terminated by a lattice structure at 
the west side of the court, so placed as to 
give shelter from the sun’s rays and also to 
afford a point of observation. In the center 
of the structure an arch was constructed to 
frame the view across the court and gar- 
den to the pond beyond. A delightful view 
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ENERAL PLAN FOR THE ESTATE OF 
MYRON C TAYLOR ESQ. 


AT MATINECOCK., LONG IJLANOD,NY 
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GENERAL PLAN OF ESTATE OF MYRON C. TAYLOR, ESQ., MATINECOCK, N. Y. 


The letters enclosed in triangles indicate positions from which photographs bearing corresponding 
letters and illustrating the text were taken 
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is thus provided from the road as one walks or drives 
by, a view which adds much to the estate. 

To the west, this being the direction of the service 
wing of the house, were located the service court and 
drying yard, well screened from the areas beyond by 
planting. On the north the land sloped very gradu- 
ally to the northern boundary of the property. This 
area was developed as a circular lawn and enclosed 
by means of heavy planting. The area to the east of 
the entrance court was unobstructed by planting, 
and was the meeting place of the north and east 
lawns. This made possible a splendid view of the 
bridge and vista as one approaches the front of the 
house. The remainder of the property was planted 
with groups of trees and shrubs in a naturalistic 
way, and at two points interest was centered by de- 
veloping existing water features. 

Now began the making of the working drawings, 
first the grading plans 
and those of the road 
system, with its profiles 
and cross sections; then 
followed plans of the wa- 
ter system showing the 
location of the well, the 
directions and sizes of 
pipes with their valves 
and outlets, the lighting 
system from the _ high- 
way, with light stand- 
ards along the road at 
intervals to the house | 
and garage, the sewage (B) 
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Garden Site under Construction 


March, 1923 


disposal field, and the drainage system designed to 
take the rainwater from the house and garden areas 
to the pond beyond. Finally came the construction 
plans for the terrace walls, garden walls, steps, cir- 
cular garden pool, tennis court and shelter, entrance 
gates, etc. Page 145 shows the working plan for the 
area about the house. 

The planting plans were made after careful study 
of existing vegetation on the grounds, and the prin- 
ciple of enhancing the value of what already existed 
by adding sparingly was followed. It should be 
noted that comparatively few varieties of shrubs 
and trees were used and that these were largely of 
native material. The planting on the property might 
be divided thus: (a) naturalistic planting of a park- 
like nature, for general effect; (b) screens and en- 
closures of gardens and utilitarian units; (c) inti- 
mate planting of flowers and shrubs in the gardens 
and about the house. As 
to evergreens and decid- 
uous plants, about half 
and half were used. This 
insures a pleasing effect 
throughout the year. 
The planting plans of a 
work of this nature show 
by outlines the number 
and sizes of plants to be 
used in specific places. 
The name of the plant is 
given within the outline. 

A separate plan was 
prepared. for the flower 


(B) View of Garden from the House the Season after Completion 
Estate of Myron C. Taylor, Esq., Matinecock, N. Y. 
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garden, in the designing of which the surroundings 
were carefully considered and a succession of flowers 
throughout the blooming season assured. The areas 
of grass form no small part of the planting, and care- 
ful study of existing conditions, proper preparation 
of the soil and careful selection of the seed were nec- 
essary to insure a fine lawn. 

With the completion of the working drawings and 
specifications and the letting of contracts came the 
real test of the success of the undertaking. Real 
charm and character depend largely on the personal 
touch and judgment of the designer. In the location 
of the planting pockets in steps and walls, the mak- 
ing of a pattern in an irregularly flagged walk, in the 
altering of a curve of the road, and in many other 
similar details the landscape architect’s presence on 
the ground proved to be valuable and helpful. It 
should be borne in mind that the creation of a pleas- 
ing landscape depends almost entirely on careful and 
conscientious supervision on the grounds, the paper 
design or chart being utilized only as a guide. 


Original Study 
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The illustrations accompanying this article are 
snapshots of views from various points on the prop- 
erty, indicated by letters enclosed in triangles on the 
general plan. It is interesting to note here that the 
period of construction lasted one year, and that the 
charm and apparent maturity were made possible 
by using large trees and shrubs from the outset. 
Even in the creation of the orchard large trees of 
from 8 to 10 inches in diameter were used. 

During the period of construction the responsi- 
bility for maintenance falls within the scope of the 
landscape architect. After the work is finished it be- 
comes the duty of the superintendent to assume this 
responsibility. Efficient maintenance is most im- 
portant in assuring constant charm and beauty of 
composition. Proper watering, cultivating, pruning, 
mulching and thinning out of crowded plants are all 
items of maintenance essential to the artistic well- 
being of the place, and sympathetic co-operation on 
the part of the owner is the final and all-important 
requisite of success. 


Completed Work 


(I) View of Pool, Showing the Charm of a Water Feature even though Created and Controlled 
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Photos by M. E. Hewitt Studio 
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HOUSE OF MRS. ROBERT L. AHLES, WESTBURY, N. Y. 
DANIEL D. MERRILL, ARCHITECT 


HIS house in its present aspect represents al- 

terations and additions to a building which al- 
ready existed. The house is of frame construction, 
hand-split shingles being laid over sheathing and 
building paper. These hand-hewn shingles and the 
brick chimneys have been given an old-fashioned 
whitewashed appearance, the shingles upon the 
roof having been allowed to weather. Where shut- 
ters or blinds have been used they are painted 
black. Interior trim and floors generally are of 
whitewood and quartered oak, the summer living 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


room having trim of walnut and floor of brown 
Welsh tile. Walls in this room are of rough plaster 
finish, the other rooms of the main floor being 
painted and those of the upper floors papered. 
Heating equipment provides for use of a two-pipe 
steam system. 

Since the house is not a new building, cost prices 
are difficult to compile. The original building and 
the alterations average 60 cents per cubic foot. The 
contract for the alterations was awarded in Sep- 
tember, 1920, and was completed in July, 1921. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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HOUSE OF MRS. ROBERT L. AHLES, WESTBURY, N. Y. 


DANIEL D. MERRILL, ARCHITECT 


March, 1923 
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HOUSE IN HUNTINGDON VALLEY, PA. 
CARL A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 
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Photos by John Wallace Gillies 


HOUSE AT PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. 
W. H. ORCHARD, ARCHITECT AND OWNER 


UCH of the interest of this house is due to use 

of old brick laid in cement mortar without 

lime and regardless of the accepted bonds for brick- 

work. Walls of the upper floor are frame and metal 

lath covered with three coats of cement mortar; 
inner walls are cement mortar on metal lath. 

First story floors are of wide oak boards stained 

dark walnut and treated with high gloss varnish. 

No door or window trim is used, and the 3-inch 

base merges with the floor by reason of its similar 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


DINING DOOM 


finish. Doors are built up with 11% x 6 boards, with 
top, bottom and diagonal battens secured to up- 
rightswith hand-made iron nailshaving large heads. 
Ceiling beams are of spruce, 4 x 10, hand dressed. 
Hardware is of wrought iron finished black, and 
lighting fixtures of wrought iron rust finished. 
Floors of second floor are of pine; walls and wood- 
work painted putty color. The house is heated by 
steam, and a gas hot water heater is installed. 
Windows are wood casements. 
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FRONT VIEW OF HOUSE FROM THE GARDEN 
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HOUSE AT PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. 
W. H. ORCHARD, ARCHITECT AND OWNER 
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HOUSE OF Kk. B. C. SMITH, ESQ., TENAFLY, N. J. 


R. C. HUNTER & BRO., ARCHITECTS 


HIS house exhibits in its design the precise 

character of late eighteenth century work in 
New England. The exterior is of white pine siding 
with corner boards. The cornice and Palladian win- 
dow indicate the studied detail of later colonial 
woodwork. The roofs are covered with shingles 
stained brown, the side walls and trim painted 
colonial buff, and the window blinds, olive green. 
Chimneys are generous masses of red brick. 


Kircuen 
200150" 


The interior finish is of white pine, enameled 
white in eggshell gloss; floors are of white oak. The 
walls of the principal rooms have colonial dadoes 
with paper above or they are paneled with applied 
mouldings and painted. Heating is supplied by a 
steam system. The third floor contains two ser- 
vants’ rooms and bath. The contract for construc- 
tion was let in March, 1918, and the cost was 40 


cents per cubic foot. 
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HOUSE OF CHARLES L. COBB, ESQ., HINSDALE, ILL. 
LOWE & BOLLENBACHER, ARCHITECTS; FRANK L. VENNING, ASSOCIATE 


HIS house shows an interesting use of an in- 

expensive material to produce color and tex- 
ture. The walls are of Chicago common brick with 
stretchers here and there bulging slightly from the 
face of the wall; the brick surfaces are coated with 
a stain of whitewash effect to secure attractive 
color and strong shadows. The roof is covered with 
stained shingles. The windows are wood casements 


SCALE OF FEET 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


with leaded panes. The interior is finished simply 
with rough plaster walls, there being no wood trim 
to the windows excc pt asmall moulding at the junc- 
tion of sash and plaster jamb; a bull nose metal 
corner bead is used at all angles. The floor of the 
sleeping porch is canvas and of the main porch 
cement. The house was contracted for in July, 
1921, and cost approximately $14,000. 
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HOUSE OF CHARLES L. COBB, ESQ., HINSDALE, ILL. 
LOWE & BOLLENBACHER, ARCHITECTS; FRANK L. VENNING, ASSOCIATE 


March, 1923 
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Photos by Thomas H. Ellison 


HOUSE OF F. L. RICHARDSON, ESQ., NEWTON, MASS. 
FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN, ARCHITECT 


N elongated, rambling plan is admirably ex- 
pressed in this house of simple English cottage 
lines. The walls are frame with a veneer of water- 
struck brick, relieved here and there by half-tim- 
ber work and simple brick patterns. The exterior 
woodwork is cypress, and windows are wood case- 
ments. The roof is covered with slate laid in grad- 
uated courses. The interior walls are sand finished 
plaster with ash trim and quartered oak floors on 
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the first floor, and painted whitewood trim and sap 
oak floors on the second floor. The garage is incor- 
porated as part of the house design, but the drive- 
way which actually separates it on the ground floor 
fulfills code requirements as to minimum distance 
from a dwelling. The ceiling of the garage is wire 
lath and cement plaster and the walls of solid 
brick. The house was built in 1915 at an approxi- 
mate cost of $15,000. 
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GARAGE AND SERVICE ENTRANCE > 
HOUSE OF F. L. RICHARDSON, ESQ., NEWTON, MASS. 
FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN, ARCHITECT 


March, 1923 


EACH colored stuc- 
co covers the walls 
of this house, and upon 
its roofs are handmade 
tile produced in Florida 
and said to be the only 
clay roofing tile made in 
this country by hand. 
The floors are laid with a 
flooring tile which is also 
made locally. Since no 
heating apparatus is con- 
sidered necessary only 
fireplaces are used. 
The highly Spanish 
character of the build- 
ing is emphasized by its 
tropical setting which 
includes palms, orange 
trees and various tropi- 
cal plants as well as 
vines and hedges. The 
building contract was 
let in February, 1920, 
and the house was ready 
for occupancy Decem- 
ber 1 of the same year, 
the cost of the building 
complete being $35,000. 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM THE STREET 


HOUSE OF O. FRANK WOODWARD, ESQ., PALM BEACH, FLA. 


ADDISON MIZNER, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF GARDEN SIDE 
HOUSE OF EARL V. ARMSTRONG, ESQ., PASADENA, CALIF. 
JOHNSON, KAUFMANN & COATE, ARCHITECTS 
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FLOOR AND PLOT PLANS 
HOUSE OF EDWARD R. RICHARDSON, ESQ., LOS ANGELES 
CARLETON MONROE WINSLOW, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW OF EAST ELBVATION 
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HIS house has been designed to fit an espe- 

cially attractive site possessed of fine old trees. 
The road swinging past the property gently rises 
to a higher level so that only the upper story and 
roofs of the house show as one approaches it. The 
walls are of heavy frame finished with stucco, col- 
ored a burnt orange gray, contrasting with a clear 
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Veredian green on the window sash and shutters. 
The vent openings into the attic spaces are filled 
with old terra cotta Chinese grilles with a shiny 
jade colored glaze. All stucco and interior plastered 
surfaces are wavy and all corners are rounded. 
Roofing tile is of kiln run terra cotta. The house 
cost $28,000 and has been recently completed. 


INTERIOR OF LIVING ROOM 


HOUSE OF EDWARD R. RICHARDSON, ESQ., LOS ANGELES 
CARLETON MONROE WINSLOW, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE FOR STAFFORD W. BIXBY, ESQ., LOS ANGELES 
ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT 


XTERIOR walls of hollow tile covered with 

stucco of moderate roughness and of a warm, 
brownish pink color enclose this California house 
of Spanish type. Ornament is of cast cement, and 
the roofs are covered with roofing tiles made to- 
day in the character of old hand-made Spanish 
tiles and laid irregularly. Interior trim is of birch, 


PALS PANTRY 


ma sg 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


and the flooring is of oak. Successful use has been 
made within as well as without of wrought iron of 
simple pattern. For heating use has been made of a 
hot air system of the unit type. The building con- 
tract was let during November, 1919, and the cost 
per cubic foot was about 37 cents. The planting 
is an attractive element of the completed result. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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HALL AND STAIRCASE 


DINING ROOM 
HOUSE FOR STAFFORD W. BIXBY, ESQ., LOS ANGELES 


Photos by Frederick W. Martin 


ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT 


EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


A LESSON FROM WREN 
T is a matter of gratification to the architectural 
I profession to note in the daily press the wide- 

spread recognition accorded the bi-centenary 
anniversary of the death of Sir Christopher Wren. 
We are apt to complain that architecture receives 
too scant public recognition, yet this general notice 
of Wren, while possibly stimulated to some extent 
by the efforts of the British architectural societies, 
is proof again that real merit obtains its full measure 
of recognition. It is not always immediate, but as 
indicated by Carlyle’s appreciation of Wren’s build- 
ings, architecture has an uplifting influence on the 
community which will in time induce expression of 
enthusiasm and support for its creators. Carlyle is 
said to have remarked about Chelsea Hospital: ‘‘T 
had passed it almost daily for many years without 
thinking much about it, and one day I began to re- 
flect that it had always been a pleasure to me to see 
it, and I looked at it more attentively, and saw that 
it was quiet and dignified and the work of a gentle- 
man.” All good architectural works are thus con- 
tinually contributing to the enrichment of civiliza- 
tion, and this, coupled with the pleasure the artist 
derives from the mere doing, should be stimulating 
enough to lead architects to strive constantly to de- 
sign buildings which will serve practical uses and 
give pleasure to those who view them. 

The work that Wren accomplished and the broad 
vision he brought to his tasks have in them a definite 
message of value for architects today. His concep- 
tion of architecture embraced more than buildings; 
he saw the essential connection between archi- 
tecture and the plan of a city; the city was simply a 
larger study in plan, requiring the exercise of similar 
imaginative powers in providing circulation, axial 
development, and the weighing of relative impor- 
tance between mass and detail as obtained in the 
planning of buildings. 

Following the great fire of London Wren produced 
a plan for the rebuilding of the city, and if narrow 
private interests and public conservatism had not 
prevented, it would have spared London many of the 
tremendous problems it now faces in the adminis- 
tration of the city. Wren’s scheme called for two fine 
streets, 90 feet in width, to converge on St. Paul’s 
Cathedral from the Tower and the Royal Exchange; 
about the latter were to be grouped the public offices 
and ten radiating streets, each 60 feet in width. It 
was a noble scheme and of great simplicity that 
would have made London as fine a capital city as 
any in the world. 

The urge for better city planning that moved 
Wren to study the city of London in 1666 is slight 


compared with the need that exists today. The 
growth of the modern city, involving the concentra- 
tion of large populations in limited areas, the tre- 
mendous amount of automobile traffic, tall office 
buildings with the attendant peak loads on rapid 
transit facilities, all combine to present a problem 
well-nigh staggering in complexity and scope. Ana- 
lyzed, however, it can be reduced to simple terms; 
the units and the methods may be heroic in scale, 
yet in principle they are the same as hold in any 
problem of architectural planning. They can be 
solved by an intelligent application of architectural 
principles which requires the imaginative and con- 
structive visualization of the architect. Science will 
not solve them in the simple way that will permit 
human beings to function naturally and without 
confusion, but the architect with his sensitive reac- 
tions to human emotions can grasp them and evolve 
a solution essentially simple and workable. 

The need for city planning is felt in every impor- 
tant city of this country, and various steps are being 
taken to approach the problem. Unfortunately they 
emanate largely from political sources, ambitious: 
public officials, or private individuals and corpora- 
tions that stand to gain if legislation embracing their 
particular recommendations is enacted. Architects 
have been timid about taking a definite part in these 
movements, or else they have felt unfitted for the 
work. An architect well trained and qualified by ex- 
perience in the planning of buildings has every essen- 
tial qualification to entitle him to express an opinion 
on city planning; he should overcome his timidity, 
remembering that he has the ability to render a pub- 
lic service and that his professional obligations de- 
mand his contributing to the public welfare. All men 
are not favored with the forcefulness of character or 
the tremendous capacity for work that were Wren’s 
endowment; the force that only the rare individual 
can exert is, however, possible through group effort. 
Every chapter of the Institute and every local soci- 
ety of architects should take upon itself the obliga- 
tion of studying its own city problems; its voice 
should be heard in every public hearing at which 
problems relating to the physical growth and plan of 
the city are discussed. It should be the aim of every 
local group of architects to impress on their fellow 
citizens that the co-operation and approval.of archi- 
tects are something to be sought, and that if they 
are withheld there is justifiable criticism of the 
scheme proposed. In this larger sphere of public 
service architects have an avenue of approach to 
public recognition, and if they apply their creative 
talents to furthering the general welfare, suitable 
recognition will not be permanently wanting. 
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mn Keeping Up with the Neighborhood 


In Both Design and Materials 


HE setting of a jewel adds to or detracts from 
its value. So with buildings. To be the equal of 
the company it keeps, such projects as the Heckscher 
Building must represent not only good architectural 
design but should have modern and durable materials 
throughout. That is why the piping is usually 
* NATIONAL” in buildings of this character. 
Architects of wide experience know what pipe gives 
full measure of durability. Modern plumbing con- 
tractors know what pipe threads well, has tight joints 
and works up well on the job. The owner wants the 
assurance that the pipe service will measure up to 
the high standard set for the building—equal to the 
best of this type of service. 


The very generous use of “NATIONAL” pipe in 
large buildings is evidence that “NATIONAL” quali- 
fies as the recognized standard of wrought pipe for 
modern building service. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HER BUILDING | 


j FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET -- NEW YORK | 


Architects 
WARREN & WETMORE 
Heating Contractors 

COMPANYY, INC. 


The Recognized Standard 
of Wrought Pipe Quality 


. 
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WHERE ART AND 
DETAIL UNITE 


eA finished piece of Tile, if it could speak, would 


tell a wonderful story of processes, of close at- 


tention to detail, of unremitting care. 


How its ingredients are gathered from the far places 
to insure basic quality; how those ingredients are 
mixed and ground to make smooth, even texture 
certain; how the Tiles are shaped, fired, inspected 
and graded, that the product may carry the elements 
of merit through to the finishing touch—these rep- 
resent a multiplicity of operations that command 
consideration for Tiles as representing work well 
done. 


The architect naturally experiences a sense of satis- 
faction in dealing with a material in which processes 
are so carefully regulated. 


Then there is the element of the unexpected— in 
the exquisite colorings which firing yields—making 
an unusual and ideal union of fixed values and ar- 
tistic freedom. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
TILE MANUFACTURERS 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


ie 
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The largest sellin 
”g g 
quality pencil 


in the world 


Color Harmony with 
Olive Green Mortar 


HE soft olive tones of Clinton 

Double Strength Olive Green No. 
1503 give it as wide a range of effective 
usesasany other mortarcolor. It blends 
harmoniously with both buff and gray, 
and is pleasing with full range red face 
brick. It is surprisingly effective when 
used withcommonred brick. The shade 
it imparts to mortar is not garish but 
restrained—pleasing tothe eye trained 
to color harmony 


f Pods crowning achievements: 
the far-famed Venus of Milo, 
and the superb VENUS Pencil. 


The exacting requirements of the 
architect are satisfied in every 
particular by this Peer of Pencils. 


VENUS PENCILS 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 


We shall be glad to send upon request 
folders with color plates illustrating 
uses of our Double Strength Olive 
Green. We shall also be glad to present 
to any architect one of our Mortar 
Color Experimenters, which will per- 
mit the erection ina few minutes of 


For bold, heavy lines. : . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
‘ aA , oR.R.HB.F. 
an actual panel showing any color or For cleansine ines.) SH.-3H-4H-SHL-6EE 


For delicate, thin lines . : ‘ . 7H-8H-9H 


texture of brick with any color of 
mortar joint set up in any pattern or 


bond. 


Plain Ends, per doz. A A : - $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. * A or ea 


Three Copying Degrees 
for Indelible Uses 


At Stationers and Stores throughout the World 


The Clinton Metallic Paint Co. 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton MortanCofors, 


Nature’s Permanent Colors. Made since 1887 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


218 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and London, Eng. 
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3,000,00 


Square feet of floor space in 
Garage Buildings built, build- 
ing and contracted for with 


dium 


oloramp.s 


| aes d’ Humy Motoramp System is rapidly becoming 
the standard means of interfloor travel for garages. 


Advantageous for any Building 
Regardless of Size 


Whether two stories or ten, whether 50 x 
100 feet or 200 x 300 feet, whether a 50 
car garage or one of 1000 car storage ca- 
pacity, the advantages are outstanding. It 
permits the owner of an extremely small 
building to obtain the advantages of ramps 
without loss of storage space. Or it permits 
the owner of a 1000 car down-town park- 
ing garage to handle 300 to 500 cars per 
hour with ease. 


Flexible in its Application 


Whether a plot is level or on an incline, 
whether there are stores or offices to be 
accommodated, whether the building is a 
separate unit or a combination of a store 
or office building, regardless of the circum- 
stances that create a “layout problem,” a 
satisfactory d’Humy Motoramp solution 
may be obtained. 


Increases Storage Capacity 


It saves from 6 to 20 cars per floor in 
comparison with ordinary ramps. It always 
permits the same ideal layout that could 
be obtained in a one-story building of the 
same dimensions. It usually takes up less 
space than even a single elevator. Actual 
experience shows that a building with the 
d’Humy Motoramp System is cheaper to 
build. 


Its Safety and Convenience 
Attract Patronage 


Its half-length ramps are merely short in- 
clined passages between adjacent car aisles. 
The ramp sides are open, giving perfect 
‘visibility’? and permitting motorists to 
see and pass each other without difficulty 
or traffic delays, — insuring them maxi- 
mum safety and convenience. The d’Humy 
Motoramp System is never an inclined 
tunnel as ordinary ramps frequently are. 


May we prepare a miniature sketch plan, without obligation, 
to prove to you the advantages of the d’Humy Motoramp 
System applied to the particular job now on your boards 


Ramp Buildings Corporation 


115 Broad Street, New York 
Famy Nloramps —a Patented System of Building Design involving a combination of 


ramps with staggered floors. 
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‘The luxury and 
convenience of 
built-in accessories 


AIRFACTS Accessories are not a luxury. They provide convenience 

and economy in bathroom fixtures that can be obtained in no 
other way. Their initial cost is not greatly in excess of portable fix- 
tures. They will last as long as the house itself and be a perennial 
delight to the house owner. 


Fairfacts Accessories should be specified when the house is built. 
Because Fairfacts Accessories are made of china, they are easily 
cleaned. They will not crack or check and are free from danger of 
stains. Fairfacts Accessories cover every need of the modern bath- 
room—Soap Dishes, Towel Racks, Paper Holders, Tooth Brush and 
Tumbler Holders, Shelves and Electric Radiators. 


Fairfacts Fixtures are installed by tile contractors—the only trade 
that does this work and should be included in the tile contract. We 
do not sell the plumbing trade. 


For details and specifications, see 17th edition, Sweet’s Architec- 
tural Catalogue, pages 1463, 1464, 1465. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. F 234-236 West 14th Street New York City 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
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BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 
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Seminary, Roman Catholic Church of the Diocese of New Orleans. Architect: Allison Owen; 
Builder: Joseph Fromherz. 40,000 sq. ft. of 30-in. extra dense nailing Pyrobar Roof Tile used 


SPYROBA 


Especially suited to steep roofs 


On the steep-pitched, intricate roof design shown above, where 
virtually no other fireproof material could have been used at 
all, Pyrobar Tile was erected quickly and at low cost. 


ROOF 
TILE 


Pyrobar, made from a specially prepared gypsum which com- 
bines great strength with light weight, was easily cut to fit 
the dormers, curved surfaces and difficult insections. Only a 
minimum of steel framing was needed. And the slate covering 
was nailed directly to the Pyrobar. 


There is a type of Pyrobar for every type of roof design. We 
furnish estimates and erect Pyrobar. Write for our new book, 
‘Architectural Data on Pyrobar Roof Construction.” 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
GENERAL OFFICES: Dept. N, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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England Residence, Pittsfield, Mass. Albro & Lindeburg, Architects 


A VERMONT MARBLE ENTRANCE SET AGAINST A 
BACKGROUND OF BRICK, WITH JUST ENOUGH 
GREEN ABOVE AND BELOW TO PROPERLY EMPHA- 
SIZE THE COLOR HARMONY. THE MARBLE IS 

IMPERIAL DANBY. 


<a VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 
~ PROCTOR, VERMONT 


Branches in the larger cities 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, ATLANTA, GEORGIA (eee GOO D*FORCALLOTIME Re ee ee 


A. Ten Eyck Brown, Architect, Atlanta, Georgia 
Alabama Grade “fA” for columns. Alabama Selected “A’’ for 
screen, balustrades, wall and floor 

FRENCH’S 
TRAvELING SCHOLARSHIP PR E RLE CG 
The Alabama Marble Company 3 

begs to announce that it has made M () R [ \ R 
arrangements to finance a 


Traveling Scholarship in Architecture C () L () R S 


with special emphasis laid upon 


the use of Write us for Descriptive 
I PY perdi Booklet and Color Card, the 
nterior Marble Original PULP Mortar Colors 


This scholarship will be conducted under the 
guidance of the Committee on Education of S | | | F h 
the American Institute of Architects amue e rene 


For deca Sone & Company 
WALTER D. BLAIR, Architectural Adviser 
154 East 61st Street, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1844 Incorporated 1920 
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Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. Ernest Flagg, Architect 


Georgia Marble in Art Galleries 


HE Corcoran Art Gallery built of Georgia 
Marble thirty years ago is still a source of 
pride to the nation and the architect. 


Among the important galleries and museums 
constructed of Georgia Marble are Cleveland 
Art Museum, Butler Art Gallery (Youngstown), 
Brooks Memorial (Memphis). 


The Georgia Marble Company 


TATE, GA. 
New York Office Chicago Office 
1328 Broadway 456 Monadnock Block 
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BLE 


A series of ad- 
vertisements 
showing practical 


uses of Appala- 
chian Marble 


SEE OVA 
CATALOGUE 


| Sweet’S 


Number 


Nineteen 


Court _ 
House, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Edward F. Neild 
Architect, Shreve- 
port, La. 


Take full advantage of the Service Department of the 
Appalachian Marble Co., which is offered to you 
freely. 

Send blue prints and specifications for cost estimates 


KNOXVILLE ~ 


APPALACHIAN MARBLE COMPANY 


on interior marble work. Call upon this department 
for any interior marble information desired. Use it as 
you would a paid department of your own. It is main- 
tained for this purpose. 


TENNESSEE 


Wilson Side Coiling or 
Vertical Partitions 


OR openings that are very wide, 

we have the vertical side-rolling 
partition. With it, there is no trouble 
at all to partition off a forty foot 
space. A forty foot partition will 
coil into a three foot box. 


Tue J. G. WILSON Corporation, 


A forty foot partition in a three foot box 


The construction is the same as the 
horizontal type that coils into. an 
overhead box. When you are ready 
to talk partitions, we would like to 
talk with you. Or we will send you 
a catalog now. 


3 East 36th Street, New York 


Offices in principal cities 


WILSON’ 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
. PATENTED 
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The Architect Specified— 


“Linotile” 


EVERAL exacting requirements had to be met in planning the 
floor for this dispensary reception room. First of all, cleanli- 
ness and sanitation. Then quietness, comfort and secure footing. 
Durability and economy of upkeep naturally had to be considered. 


The architects decided that these qualities were best combined in 
a Linotile Floor. Linotile is a composition containing cork and 
wood flour and various gums. It is supplied in tile form and is laid 
piece by piece, sealed to the base and at the joints with waterproof 
cement. Linotile is impervious to moisture; it is not easily stained ; 
and the finished floor has no cracks or crevices to catch the dirt. 


In contrast with the hard, cold, slippery floors so commonly used 
in such rooms, a Linotile floor is resilient, warm and practically 
noiseless. It affords such a secure foothold as to eliminate almost 
all danger of slips and falls. A Linotile floor retains its colors and 
resilience, needs no refinishing and lasts for years—a thoroughly 
satisfying and economical floor. 

Have you a copy of the 44-page book, ‘‘Linotile Floors” ? 


Tt contains complete information and detailed specifica- 
tions, and will be sent free, with a sample tile, on request 


ARMSTRONG CorK & INSULATION Co.,132 Twenty-fourth St.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Also manufacturers of Armstrong’s Cork Tile 


EINOTILE FLOORS 


Custom — Built to Fit Your Rooms 


Six-inch squares of light and dark 
brown Linotile with three-eighths- 
inch dark blue interlining strips 
and dark brown border make up 
the Linotile floor in this recep- 
tion room of employes’ medical 
clinic at the Bevo Bottling Plant, 
St. Louis, Mo. Illustration drawn 
from photograph. 

Widman & Walsh, 

Klipstein @ Rathmann, 
Architects 
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SAF eTyYU NEV EROA 


Contractors SSS : = el, ‘ 2 i ‘ Architect 
Horton & — & Warren R. 
Hemenway ; Briggs 


N. Y., N. H. and H. R.R. Station, Bridgeport, Conn. 


After Thirteen Years 


Universal Safety Treads were installed on these iron stairs in 
1904 at the time the Station was built. Although in a most un- 
favorable situation, constantly exposed to the salt air directly 
off Long Island Sound and also subjected to constant wear, no 
replacement occurred until 1917, AFTER 13 YEARS OF CON- 
TINUOUS WEAR AND EXPOSURE TO THE ELEMENTS. 


Universal Safety Treads are made with a metal base plate of 
brass or steel, which is perforated to receive the lead inserts, 
firmly interlocked therein. Irrespective of the amount of wear, 
a nonslip lead surface is thus continuously exposed throughout 
the entire life of the tread. 


We also manufacture UNIVERSAL ANTI-SLIP METAL TREADS, 
with ALUNDUM surface where a flat tread is preferred. 


Universal Safety Tread Company 
40 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogs and samples gladly sent upon request Agents in all principal cities 
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WALLPAPER; Its History, Design and Use. By Phyllis Ackerman, 
Ph.D. 268 pp., 514 x81 ins. Illustrated, and bound in cloth. Price 
$3.50. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


IKE many of the other objects used by the archi- 
[= or interior decorator wall paper may be said to 
be the offspring of necessity and ingenuity. Ever 
since the furnishing and 
decoration of homes were 
first begun it has been found 
necessary to screen in some 
way the bareness of interior 
walls. The ancients made 
lavish use of painting in 
various forms, and during 
the Gcthic ages the neces- 
sity of relieving this bare- 
ness and bleakness of walls 
or of tempering their cold- 
ness was one of the motives 
which led to the weaving 
in Flanders and northern 
France those marvels of 
tapestry which today con- 
stitute the delight as well 
as the despair of collectors. 
This same necessity led in 
England to the use of wood 
paneling which in one form 
or another endured from 
the Gothic period until well 
into the Georgian era. All of these methods of covering 
walls, however, were necessarily costly, and their use 
was therefore to be enjoyed by only a few, and it was the 
hope of securing a wall covering within the reach of the 
many which led to the beginning of the making of wall 
paper which has gone through many stages of evolution 
before reaching the point where it is within the ready 
reach of anyone who chooses to buy. 
In the preface to this full and valuable treatise on wall 


A Modern Reprinting of an Early Nineteenth Century 
French Wall Paper 


Illustration from “Wallpaper; Its History, Design and Use”’ 


paper the author points out that an art which has be- 
come an industry often ceases to be regarded as an art, 
and usually with some justice, for competition, with the 
resulting struggle for cheap production and the violent 
fluctuations in fashion induced artificially for the sake 
of profit are not conducive to the maintenance of high 
standards. Because this is 
true the production of wall 
paper reached a state lower 
than that to which almost 
any of the other industrial 
arts descended, and even 
its partial redemption has 
been effected only after a 
long struggle. 

It has long been the fash- 
ion in some quarters to dep- 
recate the use of wall paper 
as something which is in- 
trinsically unworthy. But 
why? It is made by machin- 
ery today, to be sure, in- 
stead of painted by hand as 
in its early stages or block- 
printed byhand as at a later 
day, but being made by 
machinery has brought it 
within the reach of every- 
one’s purse; it has brought 
what was once the prized 
possession of the few within reach of the many, and it 
remains for good taste to guide and turn to good account 
the possibilities which quantity production has created. 

Wall paper is important and not to be ignored from a 
decorative standpoint, because, for one reason, its use is 
practically universal. It long ago ceased to be necessary 
to use poorly designed or even indifferent wall paper, for 
the manufacturers have succeeded in placing upon the 
market paper much of which is extremely good. This is 


Farmhouses, Manor Houses, Minor Chateaux and Small Churches 


From XI to XVI centuries in Normandy, Erittany and other parts of France 
With a Preface by Ralph Adams Cram, F.A.1.A. 


HE glories of old French architecture include 
far more than the Gothic cathedrals and the 


renaissance chateaux, for some of the most beauti- 
ful buildings in the world are the village churches 
and wayside chapels of France and the smaller 
domestic buildings of different kinds which 
abound in the rural districts and small towns. 


New Edition, 8 x 111% ins., 94 pages, almost entirely illustrations 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


For the architect whose work includes country 
or suburban residence work no more helpful 
book could be imagined, for these old French 
buildings with their incomparable grouping, 
besides affording practical precedent for mod- 
ern use, were developed in materials easily had 
today in almost any part of the United States. 


Price $10 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


30 THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The Architecture of 
Robert & James Adam 


A Complete Survey of Adam Work 


EW of the English periods are as rich as the 

late 18th century in residence work which 
lends itself to present-day adaptation. Among the 
houses designed by the Adam brothers are many 
in town or country with the restrained, balanced 
exteriors and the dignified interiors which clients 
demand today. With this distinctive architecture 
went accessories and furniture in complete ac- 
cord. This valuable work contains illustrations and 
floor plans of a vast number of Adam buildings, 
together with illustrations of their furnishings and 
fittings. By far the most complete, authoritative 
and helpful book on the Adam period. 


2 vols., 103 x 15% ins. More than 800 pp., over 700 cuts of 
exteriors, interiors, plans, furniture and accessories 


Price $60, complete 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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within anyone’s reach, and in addition to being stimu- 
lating in itself it is the means of creating interest and 
often actual beauty in countless places where otherwise 
both would be wanting. Wall paper indeed has prevented 
our being more afraid even than we are of color and de- 
sign in decoration, and its use has redeemed thousands 
of homes from the chill of bare walls and hard plaster. 
In this excellent work Dr. Ackerman covers well the 
entire subject of wall paper; after reviewing its history 
in the different countries where it has been made and 
used, the matter of wall paper’s present-day use is gone 
into with many helpful suggestions which should aid in 
making its use in modern homes more successful. 
LITTLE CHURCHES. Published under the auspices of the Church 


Art Commission of the Diocese of Colorado. Price 50 cents. 
Kendrick-Bellamy Stationery Co., 16th and Stout streets, Denver. 


EW departments of architecture have received less 
attention than that of the small church. During the 
past few years, owing to its vital importance, the small 
house problem has demanded and received the attention 
of architects to such an extent that the designing and 
planning of the small house have been thoroughly 
studied. The small church problem remains unsettled if 
not unnoticed, and perhaps this very fact has recently 
led to a study of its possibilities at the hands of a group 
of architects, many of the plans which are the result of 
their efforts being published in this little brochure.” 
Not only are the churches small but they are evi- 
dently intended for use in places where sufficient ground 
for appropriate settings may be had. The plans are there- 
fore for buildings low and spreading, made more so by 
the inclusion in each instance of guild rooms and rooms 
for other parish uses, and to each church there is added 
a small house for the pastor. All this is arranged with 
considerable skill as to plan, and in several instances 
excellent plans are clothed with equally good exteriors; 
one of the designs is for a small church and accessory 
buildings of stucco which possess much of the charm of 
the early Franciscan missions. Added to the plans and 
exterior drawings of village churches are several pages 
on such allied subjects as lighting fixtures and glass. 
ESSAYS AND MEMORIALS. By John W. Simpson, President 
R.I.B.A. 1920-1. Membre Corr. de l'Institut de France, with 


Preface by Major H. Barns, F.R.I.B.A. 174 pp., 5144 x 9 ins. 
Price $4. The Architectural Press, London. 


NE of the most distinguished American architects 

has been known to regret that reading plays a part 
so comparatively unimportant in the life of architects of 
the present day. The problems of the practice of archi- 
tecture are many and varied; construction competes 
with design in importance, while what might be called 
the “‘business” of architecture clamors today as never 
before for study and attention. In the process reading 
anything more than the current publications, concerned 
as they largely are with the phases of architectural prac- 
tice just enumerated, is overlooked if not forgotten. And 
yet reading of other kinds is of vital import. More than 
most professions architecture is a matter of “‘back- 
ground,”’ which means acquiring the culture and taste 
which come from familiarity with its past—with its his- 
torical and critical aspects no less than with its practical 
phases. Not that such writing is not being done today, 
for during the past few years one in the front rank of 
American architects has made contributions to the study 
of medizval architecture, life and thought which will 
last forever; more recently another scholar has written 
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Sawing With Diamonds 


One of the most interesting operations in a cut stone plant is ‘Diamond Sawing.” 


A Diamond Saw is made up of a circular blade of steel with teeth inserted. These teeth 
are steel castings about 1 1-2 in. square which are set into grooves in the blade and 
fastened with a copper rivet. From four to eight genuine black diamonds are molded into 
each tooth in an electric furnace. There are fifty teeth in a thirty-two inch saw blade and a 
proportionately greater number in the larger size blades, which run up to 78 in. in diameter. 


Lataninaatiin sweatin fy 


With this advanced method of sawing stone, a rate of three hundred and sixty in. per 
hour is reached. 


Architects who have come to the Indiana Limestone District to inspect the quarries and 
mills, have been greatly impressed with the amazingly efficient functioning of the various 
machines employed in the cutting plants. A leading architect exclaimed,“ It is not only an 
inspiring sight, but the rapidity and accuracy obtained, is a revelation in modern machine methods. 


Booklets on Indiana Limestone will be sent free on request 


BD Saeco MARE te a i ne 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, Indiana 
Metropolitan Service Bureau, 622 Marbridge Building, New York City 
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the Fine A\rts 


Published under the direction of 
the American Institute of Architects 


CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE. By C. Howard Walker. 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Ralph 
Adams Cram. 

THE RENAISSANCE. By H.Van Buren Magonigle. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE. By Paul P. Cret. 

SCULPTURE. By Lorado Taft. 

PAINTING. By Bryson Burroughs. 

LANDSCAPE DESIGN. By Frederick Law Olmsted. 

CITY PLANNING. By Edward H. Bennett. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Huger Elliott. 

MUSIC. By Thomas Whitney Surette. 


E Committee on Education of the A.1.A. 
has produced this volume for use as a 
textbook in American colleges, and for 
general reading and study by the public, with 
the purpose of arousing interest in the fine arts 
and creating a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of them. The book is intended specifi- 
cally to appeal to those who have heretofore 
taken but little interest in the arts, and have 
had no realization of the fact that the fine arts 
are for them and that these arts are already in- 
separably connected with their everyday lives. 
Each of the chapters has been prepared by a 
recognized authority on the subject. Written 
for the laity, the work is free from technical mat- 
ter and is notable for the clarity of its language 
and absence of complicated theoretical discus- 
sion. It presents in simple form the vital princi- 
ples of design and construction which not only 
govern good architecture, but should also influ- 
ence the character of all other arts and every 
manufactured product and material thing that 
human hands can make. 


483 pp., 534 x 81% ins. Fully illustrated, bound in cloth 
Price $3.50 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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well of Romanesque sculpture and all that it involves. 
In the present work a well known English architect 
presents a volume of essays which are among the most 
interesting we have read. Architecture is inextricably 
mixed with history, and if history be as someone has 
said the ‘‘written conscience of the human race,’’archi- 
tecture may as truly be called history’s visible, tangible 
expression. Mr. Simpson studies several periods of archi- 
tectural history, but what we have particularly noticed 
is the essay entitled ‘“‘In the House of the Interpreter,”’ 
an analysis of the era of Louis XIV and Colbert in which 
there is presented in a new and vivid manner the history 
of that brilliant and calamitous period. Another essay 
which possesses particular interest is that entitled 
“Architectural Principles in Engineering,’’ an essay 
which records, to be sure, many things which most ar- 
chitects already know, but which presents them in a 
cogent and logical way which gives them a new interest. 
To quote: ‘‘I may point out that it is esthetically neces- 
sary not only that construction should be sound, but 
that it should appear to be so. A structure that looks 
unstable will not please the observant eye, however in- 
geniously its engineer may have resolved its stresses and 
moments. The basis of ocular satisfaction is, moreover, 
by no means constant; the criterion we apply mentally 
to the delicate shafting and flying buttresses of Beau- 
vais is quite other than that by which we judge the 
temples of Peestum. Nor is this wholly a matter of place 
or of style; time also changes it. Those who rode, 40 or 
50 years ago, upon tall bicycles with wheels some 5 feet 
in diameter, will remember the unceasing efforts of 
makers to comply with the demand for extreme light- 
ness of appearance. The narrower the rim of the wheel, 
the more delicate the spokes, the greater was the “‘ele- 
gance’”’ of the machine, according to the standards of 
the time. The advent of the ‘‘safety”’ bicycle with its 
pneumatic tires revolutionized not only the mechanics 
of the structure, but the scale of the sizes which satis- 
fied the eye. Then the heavy wheel was deemed clumsy 
and disproportioned; now it is accepted as normal, and 
our taste rejects the ‘‘spider’”’ type as flimsy. In like 
manner we anticipate that as buildings of reinforced con- 
crete become familiar we shall accept with satisfaction 
far more attenuated proportions, in points of support, 
than those which the eye now instinctively requires.” 


PICTURESQUE GREECE; ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPE, 
LIVES OF THE PEOPLE. By Hanns Holdt Hugo Von Hofmann- 
stahl. 176 pp., 914 x 12 ins. Illustrated. Price $5. Architectural 
Book Publishing Co., New York. 

HE camera of a traveler and writer has secured for 
‘VPage volume a large number of views many of which 
possess a decided value for the architect or the student. 
The Greeks as well as the Italians have a happy faculty 
of grouping structures of various kinds in effective 
harmony, and until one has seen a mediaeval Greek or 
Italian hill town, so far off the road of progress that it 
has not yet been ruined by improvement, it is difficult 
to realize the beauty which may result when buildings 
interesting in themselves are so disposed that each adds 
its value to the beauty of the whole. Views in this work 
are largely of buildings — churches, monasteries or 
dwelling places — which are more or less archaic and 
have the strongly Byzantine character which is inherent 
in much Greek work. Many of the views, however, are of 
buildings or ruins which remain from the classical period. 
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Arrange the Partitions 
as You want them— 
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Type No. 72 


Single hung from center of 
each alternate door. No 
track or guide required in 
floor. For Accordion Doors. 


Type No. 402 


Doors hung from edge. With 
roller floor guide. For doors 
folding to one side of parti- 
tion. 


Type No. 405 


Doors hung from edge. To 
rollon floor track and guided 
‘above. Used where head 
room is limited. 


N designing churches, schools, hotels and 

public buildings generally where accordion 

doors or folding partitions are required to 
close wide openings, the question of a practical 
layout of these doors is many times vexing. 


It is our firm belief, based on evidence and a 
quarter of a century of experience, that McCabe 
Hangers are the solution for Folding Door prob- 
lems. Our staff will be glad to assist you. 


So we simply say: ‘‘Arrange the Partitions as 
you want them, and—write in your specification 
‘McCabe Hangers’.”’ 


There are many types of McCabe Hangers, but 
each is built to an equal high standard and is 
simple, strong—and in operation, smooth and 
quiet. 


CCABE 


HANGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


425-27 West 25th St. 


New York, N. Y. 
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STANDARD WIRING FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER; 
As Adopted by the Fire Underwriters of the United States. Pre- 
pared and sold by H. C. Cushing, Jr., Fellow A.I.E.E., 8 West 
40th street, New York. 400 pp. Pocket size, bound in leather- 
ette. Price $2. 


HE use of electricity in many forms has now reached 
the point where the necessary wiring for its use is 
one of the most vitally important details in structures of 
many kinds. A few years ago the use of electricity was 
limited to its being employed for lighting and sometimes 
for bells of different kinds, but now its use for countless 
utilities and sometimes for supplying energy for heating 
the house or for cooking adds materially to the complex- 
ity of the wiring necessary for the proper handling of 
electrical current. With buildings of many kinds other 
than residences the use of electricity is even more ex- 
tensive ;—in addition to supplying light and furnishing 
power for the running of certain light utilities electrical 
current must now be supplied for operating elevators 
and often for the running of more or less heavy machin- 
ery. New uses for which current must be had are being 
discovered daily, and the equipment of buildings for the 
proper use of electrical current long ago became the 
function of electrical engineers whose proper training is 
now a well recognized and clearly defined department 
of engineering instruction. To make this wide use of 
electricity safe for the public there have been estab- 
lished laws and other requirements upon the subject,— 
laws by state and municipal bodies, and rules to a great 
extent formulated and enforced by fire underwriters, 
and both laws and rules are changed continually as 
growth has led to more highly specialized practice. 
Annually since 1894 an edition of ‘Standard Wiring” 
has been issued, each year’s publication bringing the 
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presentation of the subject abreast of the times and by 
its increasing size serving to indicate the growing com- 
plexity of the matter. This latest edition is an authori- 
tative presentation of the subject, and its use is recom- 
mended in offices of architects and engineers where any- 
thing more than the simplest wiring is designed. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION FOR ARCHITECTS; A Concise 
Treatise on the Design of Reinforced Concrete Slabs, Beams, 
Girders, Columns, and Footings, and a Description of the Actual 
Design of a Concrete Building, involving the Use of Flat-slab 
Construction. By DeWitt C. Pond, Author of ‘‘Engineering for 
Architects.’? 203 pp., 6 x 834 ins. Price $4. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

HE vast extent to which concrete construction is 
now being employed and the new uses to which this 
adaptable material is continually being put are causing 
changes in the methods of its use which often take place 
almost literally over night. So numerous are these 
changes, in fact, that unless an architect is specializing 

in buildings and other work in which concrete is an im- 

portant factor it is hardly possible for him to be entirely 

in touch with the latest developments in its use. 

For this reason, among others, published works upon 
the use of concrete are of immense value and importance 
to the profession. In the present volume Mr. Pond cov- 
ers what constitutes the present basis for the use of con- 
crete. He has divided the work into 20 chapters and un- 
der each of these headings treats of what is the most 
approved practice on the point involved. The book will 
be of great value to architects and engineers who are 
concerned with this type of building as well as to stu- 
dents of construction to whom it would be useful as a 
textbook. Excellent illustrations add to the book’s value. 


4's work is issued to pro- 
vide for architects, decorators 
and students a volume of mod- 
erate cost on one of the old 
Florentine palaces, a building 
which abounds in suggestions 
readily adapted to present-day 
work. The Davanzati Palace is 
one of the most notable of the 
early Italian palaces and belongs 
to a period when Italian architec- 
ture excelled in simplicity, charm, 
and all the qualities which lead 
to its use today. 

In this monograph the famous 
building is illustrated in a most 
careful manner; half-tone  re- 
productions of original photo- 
graphs show the exterior and 
Eifcrent rooms of the interior, 
all accompanied by measured 
drawings and full descriptions. 


70 pp., 104 x 131% ins. 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


THE DAVANZATI PALACE, FLORENGE 


A Restored Palace of the XIV Century, Measured and Drawn, Together with Short Descriptive Text, by 
Louris CONRAD ROSENBERG 


Bound in cloth. Price $10 


MieesuRee drawings of 
bases, columns, capitals, 
mouldings and corbels; mantels, 
ceilings, door and window trim, 
paneled doors and inner blinds 
or shutters; floors laid in tile or 
specially modeled Roman brick; 
wrought iron hinges, bolts, 
knockers, escutcheons, holders 
for flag poles or torches, and 
hooks Fr wall hangings. Meas- 
ured drawings for polychrome 
ornament on plaster walls or 
wooden coffered ceilings or taber- 
nacle doors, with descriptions of 
colors used. 

Architects interested in the 
design of any structural detail of 
an early Italian renaissance build- 
ing will find here examples which 
in vigor and freshness leave 
nothing to be desired. 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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iciteac Gray Marble wainscot in Trading 
Room, New York Stock Exchange Annex 
Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects 
Photograph reproduced by permission of 
“New York Stock Exchange Building Co." 
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Floors and Walls 
Napoleon Gray Marble in Nebraska State Capitol 
Tracy & Swartwout, Architects 


Napoleon Gray in the 


Homes of Law and Finance 


N each of these buildings, Napoleon 
Gray Marble typifies the dignity of pur- 
pose for which the buildings were erected. 


These are but two of the many buildings 
where Napoleon Gray is the dominant 
decorative marble. They are but two of 
the thousands of buildings for which we 
have supplied the marble. 


Our many other imported and domestic 
marbles and stones we have reproduced 
in natural colors for those interested in 
the subject of marble harmonies. We will 
be glad to send you copies and to co- 
operate with you in your selection of 
marbles, ; 
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The Pontiac Commercial 

and Savings Bank, 

Pontiac, Michigan. 

Served by five K @H Elevators: 
Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, 
of Detroit, Architeéts. 


Finer Elevator Service Assured 
Another New Building by K@H 
“Variable Voltage Control” 


The decision of the architects and owners of the Pontiac Commercial and Savings 
Bank to avail themselves of the distinct advantages afforded by K@H “Variable 
Voltage Control” follows closely upon similar decisions by those responsible 
for elevator service in a large number of fine buildings in cities covering a wide 
territory. Architects, builders, owners, and building managers are amazed when 
they experience the superior qualities—silence, smoother control, and lower 
operating costs— of K&H “Variable Voltage Control” Elevators—whichexplains 
the remarkable number of recent instances in which they have been selected. 


Kaestner & Hecht Co. - Founded 1863 - Chicago 


Kaestner & Hecht Elevators 


BIRMINGHAM + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS +: MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS + OMAHA + PITTSBURGH : ST.LOUIS 
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Bishopric Stucco 
and Bishopric Base 


provide an ideal interior and exterior wall for 
all time and clime 


Bishopric BISHOPRIC STUCCO 
Stucco : cement ae and com- 
é " pletely prepared, ready 
Meets every test for ten- "FOR ALL TIME & CLIME ; f for use and is shipped 
sile strength oc. cua é' iin air-tight metal drums 
, (100 lbs. per drum), thus 
preserving the material 
in the warehouse and on 
the job until it is used, re- 
gardless of weather con- 
ditions, and provides 
against waste or deterio- 
ration. 


neste 


GUARANTEED 


To be Not to 
Water-proof Contract 
Vermin-proof Expand 
Fire-proof Disintegrate 


Beautiful ‘a ~—sM PREPARED O BISHOPRIC STUCCO 


Durable HE is furnished in White, 
E ical 
conomica TUG Lao | 


Pink, Buff, Be Gray, 

or any specia color one 
Bishopric WATERPROOF a} 
rae SISHOPRIC ore oJ 


may desire. 
Damp-proof 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO 

permits of any manner 

iwat = » * of finish, viz.: stipple, 

Fire-proof CINCINN Ti, Ou ow 60S ff; =spatter-dash, sponge 

Cpe aiehesirs : . ¥ | trowel or rough cast 

2 finish — therefore many 

Sound-deadening harmonizing effects may 
Insulating be obtained. 


We have prepared “Bishopric For All Time and Clime, an explana- 
tory booklet for you, illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses 
built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 
103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
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EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE 


HE National Sculpture Society of New York 
will hold an indoor and outdoor Exhibition of 
American Sculpture this spring in the galleries and 
on the terraces and grounds of the museums located 
at 156th street and Broadway. The Exhibition will 
include the works of the most distinguished con- 
temporary American sculptors. 
There will be a special press view on April 12, and 
a private view for which cards are issued will be 
held on April 12 and 13. On April 14 the exhibition 
will be opened free to the public, and will remain 
open until August 1. 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


HOSE in charge of registration of students for 

the 1923 session of the Fontainebleau School of 
the Fine Arts ask that prompt application be made, 
owing to the necessity of engaging in advance and 
at special rates the requisite ocean passage, of mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements at Fontainebleau, 
and owing particularly to the fact that the number 
of students is limited to 100. The session covers the 
three months from June 25 to September 25. Special 
courses under the direction of eminent French ar- 
chitects, painters and sculptors have been planned 
for these departments, and the courses will be sup- 
plemented by excursions under expert artistic gui- 
dance to chateaux, churchesand other monuments of 
importance and interest in and around Paris. Appli- 
cations from architectural students should be ad- 
dressed to Whitney Warren, care Beaux Arts Insti- 
tute of Design, 126 East 75th street, and from 
painters and sculptors to Ernest Piexotto, 215 
West 57th street, New York. 


COMPETITION FOR PLANS OF 
GOVERNMENT PALACE 


HE Pan-American Union has received the rules 
governing the international competition for 
plans for the municipal palace to be erected in Mon- 
tevideo, the capital of Uruguay. The palace will con- 
tain not only the offices of the municipal govern- 
ment, but those of the national government as well. 
The competition will close on August 8, of this 
year. The winner of this competition will receive a 
prize of 10,000 pesos, the peso being equal to 85 
cents United States gold. The second prize will be 
5,000 pesos, and the third 3,000 pesos. The jury of 
awards has been authorized to divide an additional 
5,000 pesos among other competitors, should their 
work merit this recognition. Complete details 
can be supplied by the Pan-American Union, 
Washington, by which the competition is conducted. 
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A TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 


ITH a view to increasing the familiarity of ar- 

chitects with marble, particularly for interior 
use, the Alabama Marble Co. has completed arrange- 
ments for financing a traveling scholarship in archi- 
tecture, to be administered by the Committee on 
Education of the American Institute of Architects. 
It might be pointed out that the same amount of 
money invested in some other way would probably 
produce a more direct and immediate return, but 
the establishment of such a scholarship for the 
study of the wider use of this material constitutes 
an effort of the most constructive kind, from which 
the entire marble industry is likely to profit. Details 
regarding the traveling scholarship may be had 
from Walter D. Blair, 154 East 61st street, New 
York. 


STUDENTSHIP OFFERED TO BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS 


HE success which has followed the develop- 

ment in America of certain forms of commer- 
cial architecture and buildings is of course due quite 
as much to the thorough understanding on the part 
of architects of such practical considerations as in- 
itial cost, probable revenue, depreciation, and costs 
of upkeep as to the grasp of the same architects 
upon the vital matters of design and construction. 
This success has not been attained without great 
cost, and to place at the disposal of British archi- 
tects the knowledge acquired in America, Alfred C. 
Bossom, himself born and educated in England, has 
established a scholarship or “‘studentship,”’ open to 
British architectural students, providing for a pe- 
riod of study in America. 

The annual problem will be the designing of a 
commercial structure, such as an office building, 
hotel, apartment house or warehouse, for which the 
student must submit not only the designs but also 
estimates of cost, and a financial statement covering 
probable rentals and maintenance charges. The 
judges of these annual competitions will include a 
prominent architect, a builder, and a business man, 
and a silver medal will be awarded the best design 
from each school represented. From all the designs 
submitted a committee representing the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects will select the winner of 
a gold medal and a scholarship covering a 6 months’ 
sojourn in America for the further study of struc- 
tures of a business nature. Details regarding the 
scholarship may be had from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, under the jurisdiction of which 
the scholarship will be administered, or from the 
office of Mr. Bossom, 680 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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A Partition Within a Partition 


That is exactly what Telesco Partition is. Although made seven 
feet high, it is really thirteen feet high. One inch or six feet 
can be extended at any time to meet any ceiling height. 


Unlike other office partition, Telesco Partition pilasters are not 
nailed to the sections to cover the joints but as built-up, hollow 
posts inclosing extension members. These members can be ex- 
tended to all one height or different heights to take care of 
uneven ceiling levels. 


With Telesco Partition there is never any splicing out or patch- 
work at the ceiling to make it fit. The partition within a 
partition takes care of that. 


Send for our complete catalog. It shows the full construction. 


19C 
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__ Post withextensionbar _ 

__. housed inside the post. 

Post 8 ft. high can be 
extended to 13 feet 


Telesco Partition 
with extension 
bar up 


MPROVED Oreice PARTITION 


Cameany . 
25 Gerano St. Ecmaurst, New York, VY. 
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NORTHWEST DOOR, NOTRE DAME CHURCH 
BEAUNE, FRANCE 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY G. DOLBY 
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Recent Housing in the Netherlands’ 


By EDITH ELMER WOOD 


T was the good fortune of Holland that she es- 
I caped being drawn into the devastating vortex of 

the world war. It is the great merit of Holland 
that she took advantage of her peaceful state and 
unimpaired finances to inaugurate and carry on a 
great program of social reform and human conserva- 
tion, which will be reflected for years to come in 
lower death rates, healthier children and happier 
homes. The Dutch are a practical people, not easily 
stampeded into hasty action, and not easily turned 
aside when they have once decided upon their 


*We are permitted to publish these extracts from the chapter 
on Holland in Mrs. Wood’s forthcoming book on industrial 
housing in western Europe.—Editor. 
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Street View in Heyplaat, Rotterdam, Garden Suburb for Employes of Rotterdam Dry Dock Co. 


course. Their housing program is not an emergency 
measure, hastily adopted—not a flash in the pan re- 
sulting from popular clamor and the post-war hous- 
ing shortage. It is a deliberate policy, worked out 
after years of thought, discussion and careful experi- 
ment on not too large a scale. 

In 1901 Holland passed the most complete and 
compact all-around housing law that any country 
has yet put on its statute books. It touches all sides 
of housing, restrictive and constructive. On the re- 
strictive side it establishes minimum standards of 
light, cubic air space and sanitation. It provides for 
the closing of unfit houses and for the clearance of 
slum areas. On the constructive side it provides 
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Street View in Heyplaat, Rotterdam 
Through archway showing street fountain and tenements 


credit for building workingmen’s homes to the ex- 
tent of 100 per cent, on an at-cost basis. That is to 
say the national government will lend the whole 
construction cost, for a period of 50 years, to muni- 
cipalities wishing to build working class dwellings, 
or to approved housing societies guaranteed by their 
municipalities. The rate of interest is the actual rate 
at which the government can borrow money on the 
Amsterdam exchange at the date of the agreement. 
In this most important provision of the act it will be 
seen that no subsidy is involved. There is still 
another source of credit,—Postal Savings Bank de- 
posits, which play a useful, though a limited, role. 
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Town planning is obligatory on all communes 
with over 10,000 inhabitants, and the plan must 
be revised every 10 years. Administration is 
vested in a board of three with a paid secretary, 
which passes on all loans. There are provincial 
and local housing authorities, and the slothful 
ones can be compelled to act by those higher up. 
The housing societies played a much more im- 
portant part in the early years than the muni- 
cipalities, but the logic of events has worked the 
other way, and though the societies are as active 
as ever—indeed more so—the city housing de- 
partments are nearly everywhere outstripping 
them. In Amsterdam, where the societies have 
reached their greatest development, they are 
still in the lead, but the housing department is 
catching up. 
Dutch housing societies are, as elsewhere, of 
two sharply distinguished kinds—the philan- 
thropic and co-operative. The latter kind in Hol- 
land is always a tenants’ society. Home ownership is 
not an issue. The little that has been done in that 
way has been with the aid of loans from the Postal 
Savings Bank. In the villages and among the farmers 
more than half the families own their homes, where- 
as in cities of over 100,000 inhabitants only 6% 
per cent of the dwellings are owned by occupants. 

It is generally conceded that there are too many 
small co-operative housing societies in Holland— 
something over 2,000, 1 believe. It would be better 
in many ways (and certainly easier for the city 
housing departments, which have to supervise 
them) if the co-operators could be induced to 


Patrimonium Court, Co-operative Housing Society Development, Amsterdam 
Two-family houses with separate street entrances to each floor 
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coalesce into a reasonable number of strong organi- 
zations. Work proceeded methodically along these 
lines until the second year of the war, but rapidly 
increasing costs brought things to a standstill by 
1917 when subsidy division between municipality 
and nation was adopted. Payment of subsidy is 
conditioned on the charging of a ‘‘fair rent,’”’ which 
in Holland is officially held to be one-sixth or one- 
seventh of the family income. 

The Dutch prefer single-family houses where 
practicable, but the exaggerated cost of land on 30- 
foot piling makes it impossible to house the people 
of Amsterdam in this manner excepting in a few out- 
lying districts. One of these lies to the north of the 
harbor, where a municipal ordinance forbids struc- 
tures of more than 2% stories. Here the housing de- 
partment has erected an extensive garden suburb 
with 1%%-story brick or brick and frame cottages in 
long rows, according to the Dutch custom, with 
little flower gardens in front, and often climbing 
roses over the doors, but with no vegetable gardens 
behind, because of the cost of the land. Most of 
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these cottages have five rooms. All have sewer- 
connected toilets, running water and electric lights. 
The roofs are of red tile, and the woodwork around 
the doors and windows is painted in bright, cheerful 
colors. One notes in Holland a complete absence of 
shutters. This is an economy, for one thing. It 
would seem also to indicate a greater sense of se- 
curity, and it carries with it a possibility of having 
fresh air in the bedrooms. Whether it goes farther 
than a possibility is another matter, for the built-in 
cupboard bed with closed wooden doors is still the 
favorite sleeping place of an appreciable part of the 
population. Its abolition is a live issue in the way of 
hygiene, and one of the rules regulating government 
loans and subsidies is that they cannot be had for 
houses containing cupboard beds. Adjoining land 
has been developed by a number of housing so- 
cieties, philanthropic and co-operative. Large dis- 
tricts are built up in 2!%4-story, two-family houses. 
This is a favorite Dutch type. The street floor con- 
tains a four-room apartment. An entirely separate 
entrance leads to the second floor. This also has 
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General Plan of Municipal Housing Development at Hilversum 
W. M. Dudok, Architect and Town Planner 
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four rooms, but the sec- 
ond floor tenant has the 
attic in addition, which 
besides storage space, 
contains one or two fin- 
ished bedrooms. There 
are no cellars in Amster- 
dam and few in Holland. 

The young insurgents 
against tradition who 
compose the new mod- 
ernist school of architec- 
ture, which has attracted 
so much attention, owe 
much to Mr. Keppler, 
the architect at the head 
of the Amsterdam hous- 
ing department, for their 
chance to show what 
they can do. Many of 
them found their oppor- 
tunity for self-expression 
in designing blocks of 
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Entrance to Library 
Showing full vista along main axis of plan below 
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Detail Plan of Central Portion of Block at Northwestern End of 
Hilversum Municipal Housing Development 
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apartment houses for co-operative 
societies. Some of them have been 
employed by private builders to de- 
sign middle-class apartments. A 
whole extension at the south of the 
city, block after block, street after 
street, is being filled with them. 
This would seem to indicate that 
the new school has struck a gen- 
uinely popular chord. Speculative 
builders, as a class, are not strong 
on Art for Art’s sake. To the credit 
of the modern school, it must be 
said that it has discovered (or re- 
discovered) the beauty of plain 
wall surfaces, that it masses its 
windows instead of sprinkling them, 
and that it treats the backs of 
houses and the interiors of blocks 
as carefully as the street facades. 
It is a characteristic of the school 
(whether a merit or not, I do not 
pretend to say) that it revels in 
horizontal lines and flat roofs, but 
unless well handled they are likely 
to produce monotony. 

On the other hand, it sometimes 
seems to my unenlightened lay 
mind to be straining to make bricks 
and mortar do things for which 
they are essentially unfit,—to make 
them curve and billow and cas- 
cade,—even to ‘‘symbolize the 
rapid movement of modern life,” 
as if it weren’t bad enough to have 
to run after street cars oneself with- 
out going home at night to a house 
which appears to be doing the 
same thing! In any group strug- 
gling for new forms of expression, 
since genius is scarce and talent 
unevenly distributed, many who 
aim at originality achieve only ec- 
centricity. ‘‘But it is the artist’s 
business to externalize his dreams,” 
a distinguished exponent of the 
school said to me. And the Puritan 
in me could not help replying, “If 
he is going to externalize them in 
houses, which someone else has to 
pay for, and the taxpayers have to 
subsidize,and men, women and chil- 
dren have to live their lives in for the 
next 75 years, then he has no moral 
right to indulge in nightmares.” 

I am afraid I shall be suspected 
of being too elderly to appreciate 
modern Dutch architecture if I do 
not hasten to describe a place where 
I enjoyed it wholeheartedly. Hil- 
versum is a residential suburb of 
Amsterdam, 18 miles distant, with: 
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VIEW IN FORECOURT OF NORTHWESTERN BLOCK, WITH LIBRARY IN CENTER 
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MUNICIPAL HOUSING DEVELOPMENT AT HILVERSUM, HOLLAND 
W. M. DUDOK, ARCHITECT 
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about 45,000 inhabitants. But in addition to 
its homes of prosperous Amsterdam business 
men, it has woolen mills, perfume distilleries, 
and some other industries, and consequently 
a considerable working population. For them 
the city has undertaken an extensive build- 
ing program, which is being carried out by 
its director of public works, W. M. Dudok, 
who is a well known modernist architect. 

Seven hundred 1%-story cottages have 
been built on a very irregular tract of land 
already owned by the city, surrounded and 
even penetrated by other buildings, mak- 
ing a difficult problem for the architect, 
which has been treated with much skill. 
The settlement is grouped around four cen- 
ters, each with a distinctive character of its View along Geranium Street, Showing Vista Closed by 
own, yet harmonizing with its neighbors. Eibverrams Conrh 
The principal center is about a large school 
building with outspread, protecting wings 
and a tall square clock tower which domi- 
nates—and keeps guard over—the whole . 
community. 

Two other centers contain schools, one a 
business high school with a quiet blue and 
gray interior color scheme, calculated to 
soothe the sensitive nerves of adolescence, 
the other for little children,—wonderfully gay 
inside with the tulip colors the Dutch love so 
well—brilliant yellow walls, brilliant green 
paint on doors and window frames, with sash 
curtains of red and white checked gingham, 
and with red geraniums growing in pots. The 
fourth center is a singularly peaceful little 
quadrangle behind the public library. Old _— 
people and childless couples are largely 


Store Group with Small Apartments on Second Floor 
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Group of Houses with Enclosed Gardens along Boschdrift, Hilversum 
W.-M. Dudok, Architect 
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children congregate elsewhere. The color- 
ing is quiet and restful. The library and 
reading room are over a large round arch- 
way leading into this sequestered spot. 
A straight opening between houses leads 
out at the other end. Looking from in 
front of the library through the circular 
arch, past the lozenge-shaped bed of dark 
green shrubbery in the center of the quad- 
rangle, through the straight opening be- 
yond, the eye rests on a pair of cottage 
doors on the opposite side of the trans- 
verse street, painted a vivid parrot green 
and surmounted by a long slope of red 
tile roof, behind which in the distance 
rises the old Hilversum church. The effect is star- 
tlingly decorative and wonderfully picturesque. 
Near the tulip-colored school is a public bath- 
house with flat roof and plain brick walls, which 
first gave me the cue for which I had half con- 
sciously been groping. What was it these Dutch 
modernists reminded me of with their horizontal 
lines and unbroken wall surfaces? Why, Egypt of 
course! They think it all comes out of their ultra- 
modern inner consciousness, but it doesn’t. The 
brown skinned architects of Karnak and Luxor 
dreamed the same dreams three thousand years 
ago. Be that as it may, the cottages of Hilversum 
are not Egyptian, but Dutch,—thoroughly and es- 
sentially Dutch,—and that is why I like them so 
much. They preserve the red tile roofs of Holland 
and the traditional aspect of a Dutch cottage, than 
which no more peaceful, homelike, wholesome type 
exists. Why should a country blessed with red tile 
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Mr. Van Hardeveld, Architect 


roofs want to trade them off for our ugly flat roofs? 

Mr. Dudok apparently does not, but he varies his 
tile roofs astonishingly. Some have only a moderate 
pitch; others slope steeply, and others still are bent 
to form mansards. They are built in rows, but the 
rows are broken, here by a pair of steep gables, 
there by a change in the setback. Excepting for 
some experiments on the first few streets, the walls 
of all the dwellings are of plain red brick. The Hil- 
versum brick is of a dull shade, almost grayish be- 
low the deep red of the roof tiles. But the doors and 
window casings afford a chance for brilliant and 
beautiful color effects. Deep green and bright orange 
are the favorite colors, set off by narrow lines of 
black. It is surprising how much character these 
black lines add. 

The strangest thing is the way you can depend 
on Dutch housewives to hang just the right shades 
of curtains in the windows and to plant just the 
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right shades of flowers in the tiny garden plots. 
Not one of them trains crimson ramblers around 
those orange and black window casings or plants 
purple petunias in the beds. No, they plant masses 
of flaming marigolds, and their little boys and girls 
wear knit scarfs and caps of the same vivid greens 
that adorn their doors. 

Wherever one goes in the Hilversum garden 
suburb there are vistas, interesting both in form and 
color,—a great deal of variety with complete, essen- 
tial unity of style and purpose. All this has been 
brought about by the use of very simple and inex- 
pensive means. The varying angles of the roofs, 
the heights and widths of chimneys, the sizes and 
groupings of windows, the shapes of the window 
panes, the treatment of front doors, the occasional 
use of a low brick wall on the boundary line,—these 
and a hundred other details have been employed 
to bring about the desired effects. The final, acid 
test of the merit of the Hilversum cottages is, to my 
mind, that the.working people for whom they were 
built have never for a moment been subordinated to 
esthetic considerations, and expense accounts have 
been so carefully watched that after completing the 
700 dwellings planned there remains a surplus which 
will permit continued building. The beauty of it is 
therefore a free gift. Not a single family less gets 
a new house because of it. 

Rotterdam has a very strong philanthropic hous- 
ing society which has constructed a whole garden 
suburb, with some 3,000 red brick cottages at 
Vreewyk, which means ‘‘Place of Peace.’’ It lies to 
the south of the river Maas, the main part of the 
city being on the north bank. I visited one cottage 
of the largest type, containing parlor, living room, 
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kitchen and four bedrooms, one of them in the man- 
sard. It was occupied by a family with seven chil- 
dren, and the rent was only 5 florins ($2) a week. I 
noted a generous supply of closets and cupboards. 
Contrary to popular impression, which I used to 
share, large families are not prevalent in Holland. 
The average number of children per family is less 
than three, and the number is decreasing. 

The streets of Vreewyk are straight, but the lay- 
out is not that of a gridiron. The cottages are in 
rows, but considerable care has been taken to avoid 
monotony, and open places with shrubbery and 
trees are frequent. Sometimes the houses are built 
directly on the sidewalk, and sometimes there is a 
setback with a bit of greenery. On east and west 
streets this is found on the south side of the street 
only. I had noticed the same thing in Amsterdam. 
It was pointed out to me (1) that flowers do not 
grow well on the north side of the street, (2) that 
no garden at all looks better than one which is 
ragged, and (3) that the amount of money saved, 
in view of the cost of land, is really worth saving. 
In Holland the smallest bit of land is valuable. 

A housing trip to Rotterdam would be incom- 
plete without a visit to Heyplaat, a garden suburb 
built for its employes by the Rotterdam Dry Dock 
Company shortly before the war. It contains about 
400 brick dwellings, a square with a bronze foun- 
tain, and a picturesque archway, with single rooms 
for bachelors over it and a restaurant adjacent. 
There is also a kindergarten from which were 
emerging, when I was there, as plump and rosy a 
set of youngsters as one could wish to see. Hey- 
plaat has been built long enough for trees and 
shrubbery to be well grown. 
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High Buildings and Beauty 
PART II 
By IRVING K. POND, F.A.LA. 


HIS article completes Mr. Pond’s consideration of high 

building design with special reference to the recent Chicago 
Tribune competition. For the convenience of the reader we 
have repeated in this paper some illustrations from the first 
article (February, 1923) referred to by the author.—Editor. 


the suggestion in each 
particular instance that 
the type therewith pre- 
sented might form the 


petition for the proposed 
home of The Chicago Tribune, I wish todiscuss the atti- 
tudes of mind and the avenues of approach displayed, 
or at least seemingly displayed, by the competitors. 

All, as I have said, considered extreme height as a 
necessary concomitant of beauty,—for in this com- 
petition beauty alone was sought,—and, therefore, 
at least one setback was demanded by the exigencies 
of the case; for above a certain fixed limit of height, 
and that evidently not commensurate with the 
requirements of supreme beauty, the local building 
ordinances restrict the area and use of the structure. 
The setback, or rather offset, under the present local 
restrictions need not necessarily occur on the prin- 
cipal front,—it may be on one, two, three or four 
sides of the superstructural embellishment and 
determined only by the character of the design or 
the whim of the designer. Thus designers in certain 
northern European countries effected the diminu- 
tion of area by means of steeply pitched roofs 
presenting high, sharply pointed gables to the street 
after the fashion of the cottages and lesser buildings 
of their own immediate environments, betraying in 
this way certain of the racial limitations to which I 
referred in my preceding paper. A Roman designer 
who presented a rarely 
brilliant rendering in 
pen and ink, shot his 
tower without tran- 
sitional steppings up 
out of the center of a 
cubical mass. His offer- 
ing both in rendering 
and design carried the 
evidences of his race 
and training, and dis- 
played his limitations 
in the presence of such 
a problem. 

Let me dispose in a 
few words of one factor 
which, as I have al- 
ready indicated, | in- 
fluenced the attitude of 
many of the competi- 
tors toward the prob- 
lem; that was the publi- 
cation by The Tribune, 
before and after the 
competition was in- 
stituted, of examples of 
existing buildings, with 
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basis of the future 
Tribune design. Not once, I am quite certain, was it 
even suggested that the problem of The Tribune’s 
office building might be solved on its own merits, and 
therefore designer after designer ignored a logical 
and straightforward solution in order to superimpose 
upon an office building some feature, like a mosque, 
an oriental tomb, a Greek temple, a Gothic chapel 
or a laminated Italian tower, hoping thereby to 
gain The Tribune’s favor. Sometimes this super- 
imposition struck a note which was echoed through 
the substructure and produced a semblance of 
superficial harmony; at other times, notably in the 
case of the design placed third, it did not. Perhaps I 
might better have said a “‘superficial semblance of 
harmony,” for while there was a semblance of 
harmony on the exterior it was superficial only and 
did not run through and permeate the structure and 
bring it thoroughly into accord with the funda- 
mental purpose of the building, and without this 
there can be no true harmony—no true beauty. It 
was a blessed relief, in viewing the pictorial pre- 
sentations, as it surely would be in viewing buildings 
erected in consonance with them, to turn from the 
superficial applications of Byzantine and Aztec and 
Gothic and_ pseudo- 
classic and claptrap to 
the subtly modulated, 
harmoniously inter-re- 
lated and loftily con- 
ceived second design. 
There were two very 
distinct avenues of 
approach to the solu- 
tion of this particular 
problem, as to that of 
the lofty steel-framed 
structure generally, 
which were traversed 
by designers accord- 
ing to the individual 
attitude of each toward 
an ideal of beauty; and 
there were designers, 
many of them, who 
tried to tread in both 
of these paths at the 
same time—and made 
a mess of it. The author 
of the design placed 
first tried and came out 
pretty well, consider- 
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ing. One of these avenues is to treat 
the entire structure as a masonry 
design, ignoring absolutely the steel 
skeleton; the other is to recognize 
the character of the structure and 
give it expression in the external 
forms. Of the latter, I find the 
design placed second far and away 
the most satisfactory. Of the former, 
it seems to me that the design 
submitted by Bertram Goodhue is 
the most refreshing and carries the 
most of charm. With its logic I 
disagree, as with the logic of all its 
sort. Others do not so disagree and 
will enjoy all phases of the design. 
The design placed first is, at first 
blush, almost of a pure masonry 
type, but soon scale and mass and 
dimensions proclaim the presence 
of steel while dominant forms deny 
it. I am not insensible to the charm 
of the outline and the richness of 
composition as displayed in the 
drawings. I recognize the harmony 
existing between the octagonal crown and the sub- 
structure with its chamfered corners, and I recognize 
that the round and segmental arches have saved the 
design from a banality which pointed arches would 
have conferred upon it. But to me it feels struc- 
turally impossible, while the restlessness of its 
crowning feature with the arched buttresses, in spite 
of a seeming poise, disturbs me. The great piers of 
masonry rise “four square’’ with the walls, above 
which they must be skewed to meet the direct 
thrust of the arches, or the arches on the axes of the 
octagon must meet the piers at an angle; in either 
case there is imparted a sense of restlessness. 

I am going to take the liberty of quoting 
the appreciative criticism of this design from 
one quite competent to judge, from one whom 
I would perhaps consider the most competent. 
The author of the second prize design in 
a private letter, since published by The 
Chicago Tribune, says: ‘‘As far as I am able 
to judge from the pictures that are at my dis- 
posal, the project submitted by Mr. Howells 
is very successful. It is strong and whole in 
form and proportions and displays a beauti- 
ful and, at the top, well rounded outline, at 
least as it appears on the perspective draw- 
ing. It is possible that the project will not 
give the same whole impression at close 
range. I fear that the top will sink down and 
the flying buttresses surrounding it shoot up 
too high in the sky, and thus cause the out- 
line to be meager and broken. In my opinion 
an important principle in the designing of a 
skyscraper is that the top is formed so that 
the logical construction can be followed by 
the eye in all the different parts of the 
building clear up to the highest pinnacle, not 
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First Prize Design 


John Mead Howells and 
Raymond M. Hood, Associated 
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only from a longer distance but also 
at close range.’’ Please underscore, 
in your mind’s eye, that last sen- 
tence; I shall use it later as a text. 
And now let us take stock of the 
comparatively few, in all the 
number of designs submitted,which 
can make any pretension whatso- 
ever to a possession of architectural 
merit. Let us study the psychology 
of their designers and determine if 
we can, and if we cannot determine 
to our satisfaction, let us wonder at 
least ‘Show they get that way” in 
this “‘land of the free and home of 
the brave.’’ We must absolve in a 
way a very small element, best 
represented, perhaps, by an example 
from San Francisco and another 
from the university town of Ann 
Arbor, for these designers sought to 
solve the problem on its merits and 
came to it with independent minds 
restricted only by the seeming 
necessity for height and setbacks. 
If buildings were only elevations on paper these, as 
many another of the solutions presented, would have 
been very satisfactory—the lines in elevation soared 
beautifully from the base to the pinnacle. But un- 
fortunately a real building has three dimensions, and 
the object of this competition was to get a real build- 
ing—to get a beautiful building, and not necessarily 
(as is announced generally in competitive programs) 
an architect to actually supervise building. 

A certain other large class came to the problem 
limited not only by the seeming necessity for height 
and setbacks, but with their minds gripped in the 
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strangle hold of conventional forms 
—Gothic, classic, oriental—and so 
did not see the inherent possibili- 
ties at all. We all know how such 
minds react to any architectural 
proposition—our streets are lined 
with their stupidities. And then 
comes a larger class which interests 
the more because they seemed to 
sense a special problem in what The 
Tribune had set before them, and 
they were bound to tax their 
sociological and architectural ex- 
perience and observation and their 
highly conventionalized minds in an 
attempt to visualize what seemed 
to them the public’s latest dictum 
as to beauty; in other words, they 
wanted to materialize a popular 
conception of beauty. Well! how to 
do it?—how to get at it? Fortu- 
nately, a starting point had been 
provided, one for the classicist and 
one for the Gothicist. The Nebraska 
state house tower, essentially classic 
in its topping out, had met, seemingly, yes, assuredly, 
popular and professional favor; while for the Gothi- 
cist there were the towers of the Harkness memorial 
—the best advertised and exploited and admired 
group of the decade. Here were the necessary ele- 
ments, height and materialized concepts of beauty, 
all ready to hand! The only problem for the com- 
petitor, then, seemed to be how to place these towers 
on top of an office building or how to envelop their 
shafts in an office building and still minister to the 
eternal harmonies—a problem difficult indeed. 
One designer, who won an honorable mention 
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Eliel Saarinen, Architect 
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(not so much of an honor in this 
competition, as it was given to all 
but one of the paid competitors,and 
to at least one other from each of 
the 22 countries represented, re- 
gardless of merit, and to several 
others), arguing to himself that if 
one Harkness tower were beautiful, 
two would be twice as beautiful, 
slipped the Boston tower down 
through the St. Giles of Wrexham, 
punched the latter full of office 
windows, modified the pinnacles a 
bit, and let the transition take care 
of itself. In fact he made more 
modifications than I have indicated, 
but in essence I have outlined his 
psychological reaction to the prob- 
lem. 

Now this same restricted atti- 
tude of mind in the presence of a 
living modern problem shows itself 
in several similar designs, and even 
in that placed first. These other 
designers were not content with 
letting the transition take care of itself, but sought 
to effect it harmoniously by developing flying but- 
tresses or introducing traceried screens between the 
pinnacles or piers and, in the case of the design 
placed first and in one or two others, by incorporat- 
ing both features into the composition. As I indi- 
cated in the earlier article, most of the real work on 
many of the designs in this competition consisted in 
trying to effect some scheme of transition between 
the office building beneath and the beautifying 
object above. Precedents—real bona fide, established 
precedents—were wanting, and the architects had 
almost to use their brains. What has hap- 
pened to all our architectural schools that 
they have given us no formule to apply in 
such a case? But, seriously, why have the 
schools not taught something of the value of 
outline—of contour against the sky—where 
the building must be made effective when 
viewed near at hand and also at a distance? 
I fear that, after all, it is not a matter of 
teaching but a matter of feeling, and that 
one who fiddles away his life on forms of petty 
detail cannot bring himself to feel in terms of 
mass. Of all the conventional types pre- 
sented, the design placed first was the most 
successful in the larger mass, though I feel, 
as must have felt the authority I quoted, that 
it is too much a draftingboard mass and 
too little a structural mass. 

In numerous instances in which the set- 
back was featured in an endeavor to effect a 
graceful transition, the great value, in fact 
the absolute necessity, of vertical continuity 
to a unified and altogether beautiful com- 
position was lost sight of. The ratios of set- 
backs to corresponding verticals resulted in 
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a sharply concave form, 
so sharply concave that 
the form would be lost 
to view excepting at a 
considerable distance 
or from a high eleva- 
tion, and the tower or 
crowning feature ifseen 
at all would be seen as 
a detached object and 
not in its proper rela- 
tion to the mass. Cut- 
ting out the corners 
has served to obviate 
this difficulty and is 
used to good effect by 
both Mr. Saarinen and 
Mr. Goodhue. Some of 
the designers seemed to 
argue about setbacks 
as the man mentioned 
did about the towers— 
if one were beautiful, 
then more would be 
proportionately more 
beautiful; and so we find instances where setbacks 
bob in and out and up and down in bewildering 
profusion. Mr. Saarinen in the design placed 
second has demonstrated, as I tried to do in my 
book, ‘‘The Meaning of Architecture,’’ the value of 
the cutout corner in giving the effect of verticality 
—of vertical movement—combined with poise and 
stability; and showing, too, the harmony which 
results when the same principle is applied to con- 
stituent piers and lesser elements of the mass. I 
wish that the interested reader would follow the 
lines of the corners in Mr. Saarinen’s design and 
compare them with the lines in Figs. 21 and 24 in 
my book, especially in Fig. 24, which represents the 
tower of the University of Michigan Union at Ann 
Arbor. It is because the editor of THE Forum 
originally asked me to continue my article on the 
effect of zoning laws upon high buildings along the 
lines of the theory of modified verticality laid down 
in my book that I take the liberty of mentioning 
it here and inviting a study of it in connection with 
the discussion of the matter in hand. 

There were square yards of beautiful drafts- 
manship displayed in the contributions to this 
Tribune competition. There were extremely few de- 
signs which gave any indication that their authors 
had any deep feeling for structure or knew in the 
least how their designs would look in execution. 
Some designs which looked free and even airy in the 
drawings would have been hard as nails in material- 
ization; like the vaporous spooks at a seance they 
would have proved gross material if poked with the 
finger of flesh. And some were humorous—humor- 
ous to a degree—not intentionally so, perhaps, as 
those contributed by The Tribune cartoonists, from 
which they could with difficulty be distinguished. 
In fact viewing the results as a whole it does not seem 
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that this competition 
could have been taken 
seriously. It seems to 
have been regarded as 
an opportunity to do 
stunts of design, but 
more particularly of 
draftsmanship, expect- 
ing,—if there were any 
expectations at all,— 
that a non-technical 
jury would fall for 
something flashy, and 
that lightning might 
knock down a $50,000, 
or a $20,000, or a 
$10,000 plum into an 
acquiescent if not alto- 
gether deserving pock- 
et. There were certain 
competitors who took 
themselves too serious- 
ly — seriously enough Design Submitted by 

to be comic and to James Cant? an 

gain honorable men- A 
tion. There was only one, and he an alien, who 
grasped the problem in all its essentials. The work 
of the other foreigners was scarcely on a par with 
that of the natives. Where was our native idealism? 
Where was the bold, free stroke of the American? 
Why did every American who had technical control, 
with but one or two exceptions, couch his thoughts 
in terms of Europe or the orient? There were, besides 
these two or three, several who struck out along 
individualistic lines, but whose work, whether or 
not definite and coherent, was alien not only to 
nationality but to the realm of pure design. 

There is, floating about somewhere in the limbo 
of abstractions, an American ideal. It has not as yet 
been caught and distilled; at least the results of this 
competition would seem to indicate that the native 
designer had not as yet clothed the spirit in flesh. 
The man from Finland came closest to it, in his 
intentions, idealism and conception of beauty. 

Is there no American as American in his feelings 
as the man from Finland appears to be? What 
has straight-jacketed us and left us powerless to 
move excepting in conventional channels? Is it 
the schools?—is it fatty degeneration?—is it 
prosperity ?—is it inertia and lack of initiative?—is 
it a numbness in our sensatory nerves? Something 
is the matter with us, as the results of this competi- 
tion serve toshow. Again—just to think of it !—un- 
limited millions at our disposal with which to pro- 
duce sheer beauty!—and when the results were not 
plain, everyday ‘‘commonplace”’ they seemed to be 
factitious combinations of copy plate features. 
Think of it!—unlimited millions with which,—but 
this isn’t intellectual criticism and analysis ;—it’s 
just emotionalizing against the seemingly inevi- 
table, and I’m going to stop it—and give my 
readers a chance to think. 


Recent Dormitories at Smith College 
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Smith College, as an investment of part of its 

endowment fund, are of interest in various 
ways, for in addition to representing an unusually 
successful solution of the college dormitory problem 
the buildings are planned to aid in carrying out cer- 
tain well defined social policies which prevail at 
Smith. 

The three buildings illustrated in these pages are 
the nucleus of a large group and form half of a pro- 
jected quadrangle, the remaining half of the quad- 
rangle shortly to be built. This quadrangle divides 
into two sections an alley, which bi-sects the group, 
and at each side of the quadrangle and fronting also 
upon the alley there are to be two additional courts 
or minor groups, each built about three sides of a 
square. This group of 15 dormitories, three of which, 
as just said, have been completed, occupies what 
was known as “‘Allen Field,’ the central part of 
which was a large bowl approximately represen- 
ted in this group by the quadrangle. The tract 
involves a considerable slope, and there is accord- 
ingly a difference of 
some 10 feet in grade 
between the quadran- 
gle and the North alley 
and its two courts, and 
a further difference of 
15 feet between the 
quadrangle and_ the 
grade of the South al- 
ley and its buildings. 
The character of the 
building site was there- 
fore such that to plan 
and group successfully 
the number of build- 
ings required it was 
necessary that each be 
kept a separate entity 
while contributing its 
part to the whole. 

Smith’s policy is to 
avoid dormitory units 
so large that the indi- 
vidual student is prac- 
tically lost among a 
vast number. Each. of 
the 15 dormitories, 
built or projected, is 
intended for the accom- 
modation of 60. stu- 
dents, each building to 
have its own dining 
room and to be in ef- 
fect a separate house. 
On the first floor of 
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View of Quadrangle from Loggia of Cushing House 
Dormitory Group, Smith College 
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each building are two small apartments, each con- 
sisting of a study, bedroom and bath, one for the 
use of the head of the house and the other for a resi- 
dent member of the faculty. Investigation was made 
of the possibility of having one kitchen for the 
group, but the idea was abandoned. Serving these 
three buildings there are two kitchens, one for 
Cushing House, and another kitchen for the 120 
students occupying Jordan House and Ellen Emer- 
son House, the larger kitchen being placed, it should 
be noted, between the serving rooms of the two 
buildings. Use of this kitchen is something of an ex- 
periment, and it is as yet too early to judge of its 
practicability and of the use of anything other than 
individual kitchens in planning future dormitories. 

The interiors of these grouped dormitories, par- 
ticularly their living and dining rooms, possess a 
character quite different from that of the older build- 
ings scattered about the Smith campus. Fireplaces 
are designed in the old fashioned way to draw well 
and to throw out heat; their facings and hearths are 
of soapstone, and the mantels are simple and unpre- 
tentious, in keeping 
with the structures 
themselves. Woodwork 
as well as walls is gen- 
erally painted in light 
colors so that the effect 
is cheerful and domes- 
tic, with no overpow- 
ering display of monu- 
mental hardwood trim. 
Floors of dining rooms 
and corridors are cov- 
ered with battleship 
linoleum, and the floors 
of living rooms are of 
plain oak, while the 
bedrooms have floors 
of hard pine, stained 
and waxed. In one 
building the walls of 
bedrooms are painted, 
and plain paper covers 
the walls of the other 
two, while in the in- 
terests of economical 
upkeep bedroom doors 
are of natural wood 
stained walnut. Each 
of these dormitories 
was decorated and fur- 
nished by a graduate of 
Smith College—Jordan 
House by Blanche 
Morse of Boston, Ellen 
Emerson House by 
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View from the South Looking along Paradise Road 
Note steep grades of property to be developed southwest of present group 


Louise P. D. Lee of New York and Cushing House by 
Julia MacAlister of Philadelphia, interior decorators. 

The policy of the college further requires that 
each student have an individual room and that the 
rooms be of about the same size. No private baths 
are provided in these dormitories, but showers as 
well as tubs have been installed as an experiment, 
the idea being that use of showers may save time. 
Near each of the bathrooms or lavatories lockers 


Enclosed Service Yard of Ellen Emerson House 


have been provided, one for each student, for keep- 
ing towels, etc., a decided improvement over the 
arrangement prevailing in the older dormitories 
where damp towels are necessarily hung in the un- 
ventilated closets of the bedrooms. In addition to 
piazzas or loggias for each building there is at each 
end of Ellen Emerson House a sleeping porch where 
10 or 12 girls can sleep, each of the porches so ar- 
ranged that it can be entered from two dormitories. 


Passage to Quadrangle through Ellen Emerson House 
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If it is found that the 
use of sleeping porches 
does not endure, these 
spaces can easily be 
made into bedrooms. 
Smith’s traditions to 
some extent led to the 
adoption of a rather 
free and extremely 
simple type of New 
England colonial archi- 
tecture, the buildings 
of the group being 
somewhat reminiscent 
of Massachusetts Hall 
at Harvard. With a 
large number of bed- 
rooms necessarily of 
uniform size, window 
openings must be 
equally spaced, and the 
balance of architec- 
tural effect thus secured 
agrees well with the 
form of architecture 
selected. The windows 
throughout are placed 
within 1% inches of 
the face of the brick- 
work, and there is a 
full casing of wood be- 
tween the sash and the 
brick. The detail is the 
same as in the windows 
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of Hollis and Stoughton 
Halls at Harvard and 
the old state house in 
Boston. Since there is 
considerably more 
white paint about the 
windows than is usual 
in modern buildings, 
giving a cheerful ap- 
pearance, the  archi- 
tects felt that blinds at 
the windows would be 
unnecessary. It is both 
difficult and expensive 
to hang blinds on win- 
dows with wide cas- 
ings so that they will 
not conceal the wood- 
work when they are 
open; specially made 
hinges must be used, 
and this adds mate- 
rially to the expense. 
Many people think they 
cannot sleep unless the 
window blinds are 
tightly closed, but most 
physicians agree that 
the free admission of 
air into a bedroom at 
night promotes sound 
sleeping, and it is not 
difficult to become ac- 
customed to sleeping 
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Complete Plot Plan of Dormitory Group at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
The double hatched U portion indicates part now built 


J. W. Ames, K. S. Putnam and E, S. Dodge, Architects 


A Typical Parlor in the Dormitories Showing Simple Scheme of Decoration 


in a fairly light room. Although these are the only 
Smith College dormitories without blinds, no com- 
plaint has yet been made. 

The foundations of the buildings are of concrete. 
The grass courses and outside steps are of granite; 
the string courses between the first and second 
floors of marble; the floors of the loggias, piazzas 
and passageway through Ellen Emerson House of 
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blue stone; the walls above the first 
floors are of terra cotta blocks, ven- 
eered with local sand-struck brick laid 
in modified English bond; windows are 
built without stone sills or brick arches 
over them, the wooden window sills 
being heavy and projecting beyond the 
brick line. The cornices are of wood 
and gutters and conductors of copper. 
The roof space forms one of the bed- 
room floors, and for this reason large 
double dormers were used in many 
cases, because they make light and at- 
tractive rooms, really better than the 
rooms below the cornice, so that in 
spite of the extra flight of stairs, they 
can be rented for the same prices. In 
the two wings connecting the central 
building with the flanking dormitories 
the brick veneer was omitted and the 
terra cotta blocks were covered with 
stucco. It was thought that this might 
break the monotony of the brickwork on the long 
facades, especially when future dormitories are 
built. 

Smith College has no central heating plant, and 
instead of planning one such plant for the entire 
group of 15 new dormitories it was thought best to 
subdivide the units. The contract was let July, 1921, 
and the cost was about 43 cents per cubic foot. 


Perspective Sketch on Main Axis of Quadrangle Looking into South Alley 
Dormitory group at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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DETAIL VIEW OF STREET FACADE 
DORMITORY GROUP, SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


J. W. AMES, K. S. PUTNAM AND E. S. DODGE, ARCHITECTS 


Photos by Paul J. Weber 
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QUADRANGLE FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING 


DETAIL OF PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE 
DORMITORY GROUP, SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


J. W. AMES, K. S. PUTNAM AND E. S. DODGE, ARCHITECTS 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM STREET 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF FRONT PORTION 


DORMITORY GROUP, SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
J. W. AMES, K. S. PUTNAM AND E. S. DODGE, ARCHITECTS 
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LIVING ROOM OF ELLEN EMERSON HOUSE 


DINING ROOM OF ELLEN EMERSON HOUSE 


DORMITORY GROUP, SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
J. W. AMES, K. S. PUTNAM AND E. S. DODGE, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE PAVILION 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY BUILDING, MONTPELIER, VT 
CRAM & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 


Photos by Paul J. Weber 
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ITALIAN RENAISSANCE DETAILS 


A SERIES OF MEASURED DRAWINGS 
By F. NELSON BREED 


MARBLE DRINKING FOUNTAIN 
PIAZZA DEL COMMUNE, BRESCIA 


HE little drinking fountain illustrated here is one of two which are placed symmetrically 

against the piers of the colonnade at the end of the Piazza ‘del Commune at Brescia. 
These fountains are cut from a putty colored marble which is unpolished, unless one regards 
as a kind of polish the patina which has gathered around the edges of the basin against which 
countless people have leaned to quench their thirst. 

Like many of the ornamental accessories in the squares, ‘‘piazzas,’’ and other open spaces of 
Italian cities, this fountain is of a size and character which would render it an excellent model 
for garden use. While it possesses considerable dignity it is not sufficiently monumental or large 
in scale to be overwhelming in a garden of even average size where the design and surroundings 
are of an Italian character. Such a fountain would be particularly successful placed against a 
wall sufficiently long and high to give the necessary background. 
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MARBLE WALL FOUNTAIN 
GARDEN IN BRESCIA 


NE finds in Brescia a great number of fountains of different kinds, placed wherever an 
appropriate space exists—in public areas of every sort, and particularly in the shaded 
courtyard or garden or in the cortile, which is part of many an Italian house. 

This wall fountain of a somewhat naive design stands within a small enclosed garden. The 
pilasters and other decoration of the wall behind it are painted, but the fountain itself is of the 
putty colored marble so extensively used in Brescia, and the surfaces of parts of the marble 
have been roughened to give contrast to the parts not so treated. The fountain, which affords 
an illustration of what may be done with simple materials when used with taste, offers inter- 
esting opportunities for use as a model, for owing to its simplicity of form it could be readily 
developed in cement or some similar material. It would be difficult to discover a wall fountain 
which would be more appropriate for use in a modern garden. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


C. Stanley Taylor, Editor 


Business Factors in Architectural Practice 


II. ARCHITECTURAL FEES AS DEFERRED PROFITS 


r | JHE subject of 
the actual partici- 
pation by archi- 

tects in the ownership 

or financing of proposed 
buildings is by no means 
new. For years archi- 
tects have at times found 
it expedient to enter into 


5] Bie first article of this series appeared in the February, 1923 
issue of THE ForuM under the heading ‘‘ Mortgage Financ- 
ing for Moderate Cost Dwellings.’’ Before entering upon a dis- 
cussion of the financing of larger buildings of various types, it 
is important to consider the architect’s position in relation to 
the business development of such projects. There are many 
times when the co-operation of the architect is of great im- 
portance during the final stages of financing, and he may be in 
a position through deferred payment for professional services 
to contribute a share in the equity to make certain the im- 
mediate beginning of construction.—Editor. 


project includes nego- 
tiations for deferred pay- 
ment on several items, 
such as land, contrac- 
tor’s profit, architect’s 
fee, and sometimes a 
portion of sub-contrac- 
tor and material pay- 
ments. It is often the 


direct business relations with the developers of 
building projects or to accept service payments in 
the form of deferred profits in order to facilitate 
equity financing. At no time in the history of the 
construction industry, however, has this practice 
been so general or so profitable to architects as at 
the present time. For this reason it is felt that be- 
fore giving detailed consideration to the methods of 
mortgage and equity financing for various classes 
of buildings, it will be wise to analyze this subject of 
participation by the architect in the business phases 
of speculative and investment building projects in 
which his clients may be interested. 

We may preface this discussion by a brief analysis 
of the fundamentals of the average speculative or 
investment building venture. The elements of cost 
usually involved include the cost of land; cost of the 
building (including contractor’s profit); the archi- 
tect’s fee; cost of financing, and general costs which 
may involve real estate brokerage, insurance and 
similar items. The problem of the client is to secure 
the necessary financing to cover this total. The 
ordinary methods of providing this requisite total 
include borrowing on first and second mortgages, 
leaving a cash equity which the client must provide. 
In many instances, however, particularly on large 
commercial building ventures, this cash equity is 
not readily forthcoming, and unless a more adequate 
method of financing be entered upon, it would be 
necessary to abandon the project which to the archi- 
tect would mean a loss of large prospective com- 
missions. 

It is generally assumed that any investment or 
speculative building will bring returns in the form of 
rentals and profits which will be sufficient to amor- 
tize a large proportion of the equity cost within a 
few years. The building as a business venture rep- 
resents in effect collateral not only for the first mort- 
gage but for various credits which may be extended 
as assistance in the complete financing of the pro- 
ject. The usual financial analysis of a new building 
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case that the owner of the land will be found willing 
to take practically all the cost of land in the form of 
a second mortgage on the finished project. The land 
is therefore purchased with a small cash payment 
under a contract which allows the placing of building 
and permanent first mortgage loans, with the pur- 
chase price of land subordinated as a second mort- 
gage. When this is done the owner of the land is 
usually allowed a more liberal price for his property 
than if it were an outright cash purchase. Another 
method for obtaining the land on a deferred pay- 
ment basis is to form a preliminary syndicate which 
purchases the land for cash and turns it into the 
holding company at a substantial profit under a 
second mortgage arrangement. 

In negotiating with the general contractor who 
is able to finance his work and take deferred pay- 
ments, there are several methods through which the 
transaction may be consummated. In some in- 
stances the contractor is paid by a series of long- 
term notes. Again, he is given bonds of the owning 
company or a direct interest in the ownership of the 
building. Occasionally a third mortgage is created 
in which the interests of various deferred creditors 
are included. Where the general contractor is in a 
position to assist in the original investment by tak- 
ing deferred payments he is usually allowed con- 
siderable latitude in the contract price of the build- 
ing and often is given the work on a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract, eliminating competitive bidders. 

The next negotiation is usually with the architect, 
and he may be asked to take his full commission or 
part of his commission in the form of deferred pay- 
ments. The architect who is in a position to do this 
is fortunate in that he receives a substantial com- 
mission (often 10 per cent on the cost of the build- 
ing) and at the same time he contributes impor- 
tantly to the business development of the project, in 
this manner bringing work into his office which 
might ordinarily go to another architect so situated 
as to be in a position to co-operate in this way. 
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During the past few years a large proportion of the 
better class speculative and investment buildings in 
our larger cities have been made possible through 
a more or less elaborate system of financing along 
the lines indicated here. In fact, there are many in- 
stances on record in which the original promotion 
has been started through co-operation between an 
architect and an owner, real estate broker or the 
owner of land logically situated for development. 

Many architects have realized the advisability 
of fairly close association with mortgage loaning 
interests. Through this knowledge of the sources of 
mortgage financing for local building operations the 
architect is often in a position to aid materially dur- 
ing the promotional stages of the project. This assis- 
tance is rendered not only through the preparation 
of plans and specifications as required but because 
of established confidence on the part of the mort- 
gage source which may encourage a more liberal 
attitude toward the project if the architect is in 
good standing in such financial quarters. 

In addition to taking deferred payment for com- 
missions, many architects are finding it expedient 
to make small cash investments during the early 
stages of the development of building projects. 
Often this direct investment helps materially in 
bridging the gap between credit financing and money 
available for the use of the owning company. Thus 
the architect’s deferred fee, or fee and investment, 
is made repayable to him within a comparatively 
short period. and provides not only a substantial 
commission but often a handsome profit in the trans- 
action. Perhaps the most specific manner in which 
to demonstrate the method under which many large 
building projects are being made possible, to the 
ultimate profit of the architect, we may cite several 
examples, selecting first an instance in the field of 
co-operative apartment house promotion. 

One large apartment project now under construc- 
tion in New York was developed by a real estate 
firm under these conditions: The first step was to 
arrange with a real estate operator to purchase the 
necessary land and turn it into the owning company 
in the form of a second mortgage on the completed 
project which included an excellent margin of profit 
on the land. The next step was to seek the services 
of an architectural firm which indicated its willing- 
ness to prepare sketch plans and outline specifica- 
tions for the purpose of tentatively arranging the 
mortgage loan. Working closely with the architects 
on this project, an experienced general contractor 
provided a fairly close estimate of the cost so that, 
with liberal allowances for the fluctuations of the 
building material and labor markets, an up-set 
price could be established in order to safeguard the 
interests of prospective tenant-owners. A complete 
description, including sketch plans and outline 
specifications covering the proposed project, was 
presented to a mortgage company, and a general 
agreement was entered into covering the amount of 
mortgage financing which might be expected in the 
form of a building and permanent first mortgage 
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loan. This left an equity amount of approximately 
50 per cent of the total cost which was to be pro- 
vided through the sale of stock to prospective ten- 
ant-owners. A corporation was then formed, capi- 
talized to the amount of this equity. The stock in 
this corporation was apportioned in accordance 
with the sizes of the various apartments and carried 
with the purchase the usual tenant privileges in- 
volved in a co-operative apartment house project.* 

At this point the business phase of the architects’ 
service proved its value in several ways. Their first 
step was to agree to take part of a liberal fee in the 
form of stock in the corporation, and in addition to 
this they entered a cash subscription covering three 
of the apartments which they felt could readily be 
disposed of as soon as the building approached com- 
pletion. This, of course, was a matter of business 
judgment and involved a knowledge of the local 
market for apartment sales and rentals, but it 
provided the nucleus necessary for the immediate 
carrying out of the project. In this way the archi- 
tects enjoyed not only a liberal commission for their 
work but actually participated in some of the invest- 
ment and promotion profits of the transaction. Of 
course to operate in this manner requires an amount 
of liquid capital, but in many instances architects 
are in a position to bring in acquaintances or busi- 
ness connections for the purposes of financing of this 
character. In fact, we know of several architects 
who are considered money-makers for those who 
invest with them in assisting toward the completion 
of the financing of projects. 

Another interesting co-operative apartment proj- 
ect will soon be announced involving an expendi- 
ture of over $1,000,000 for the building. The history 
of the business development of this operation is 
interesting and instructive. The original idea was 
conceived by a real estate man who felt that a large 
co-operative apartment house would prove success- 
ful in a certain residential district. Having neither 
land nor money himself, but knowing a group of 
individuals who would be interested in purchasing 
tenant-ownership in such a building, he proceeded 
in this fashion: First, he located a piece of land 
which was satisfactory for the purpose and on 
which he was able to obtain a short-term option at a 
favorable price. This price was approximately $200,- 
000 and the landowner agreed to take $50,000 in 
cash and to allow the balance of the purchase price 
to be paid in the form of a second mortgage on the 
completed project. At this step it was evident that 
if the necessary $50,000 could be found for the pur- 
chase of the land it would be possible to arrange 
mortgage financing and deferred payments of archi- 
tects’ and contractors’ fees which, with. the sale of 
stock to tenant-owners, would make possible the 
entire operation. To attempt to sell stock in a co- 
operative building venture with the entire plan on 
paper only is usually a waste of time, and it is far 
better to concentrate upon an intermediate step 


*The various details of tenant ownership are fully explained in Tur 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum for July, October and November, 1922. 
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which insures ownership of the land and the arrange- 
ment of mortgage financing. The promoter’s prob- 
lem in this case was, first, to find the $50,000 neces- 
sary to insure the purchase of the land, and this he 
proceeded to do. 

He approached three prospective tenant-owners 
who had some money, and offered them a chance to 
provide $10,000 each as their contribution to the 
$50,000 pool for purchasing the land, with the under- 
standing that the land would be put into the new 
corporation at a substantial profit and that the 
original investment would be returned to the pro- 
spective tenant-owners in the form of stock in the 
new company, carrying the privilege of occupancy. 
This left a balance of $20,000 to be provided. The 
promoter next approached an architect who had 
had considerable experience in designing apartment 
houses but who had never developed a co-operative 
apartment project. After the location and type of 
building were carefully described, the architect 
realized that it was a sound building project and 
agreed to provide the necessary architectural service 
on a deferred payment basis and, furthermore, to 
secure $10,000 of the $50,000 buying pool, which he 
provided through friends interested only in the real 
estate profit involved. This left $10,000 to be raised, 
and a logical source was found to be a well known 
general contractor who, in view of a possible large 
contract on liberal terms and with little possibility 
of there being investment loss, agreed to put up the 
final $10,000 to make possible the purchase of the 
land. 

The land was then purchased, and having sketch 
plans and outline specifications, tentative arrange- 
ments were made for the mortgage financing. Work- 
ing drawings and specifications were then com- 
pleted and an up-set contract price determined in 
order that the owning company might be incorpo- 
rated for the equity. This incorporation having been 
established, the land was turned in at a substan- 
tially increased price, the profit going to the original 
contributors to the buying pool. At this point all 
arrangements had been completed for offering 
tenant-ownership stock for sale. A part of this was 
immediately taken up by the group of prospective 
tenant-owners which was the original inspiration 
for the promoter’s efforts, and at the present time 
over 60 per cent of the stock has been sold, insuring 
the immediate beginning of construction. In this 
instance the architect, through the use of business 
judgment and the ability to recognize a sound busi- 
ness proposition, was able to assist materially in the 
first stages of promotion, with the result that he has 
on his boards a large project on a liberal commission 
basis. As the sale of the stock progresses his com- 
mission is being paid rapidly, and it is evident that 
within one year his entire deferred interest will be 
repaid. 

From the viewpoint of the architect, the power of 
business analysis of a proposed building project 
should be developed not only as to financing but 
also in respect to the actual efficiency of purpose of 
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the building or what might be termed the ‘“‘service 
character’ of the design. There are two elements 
which control the success of the average invest- 
ment building, whether it be an apartment house, 
office building, hotel or of other rental earning type. 
These elements are, first, the efficiency of plan, and, 
second, the efficiency of management. There can be 
no question but that too many of our investment 
buildings in the United States have been designed 
without close co-operation with those who must 
ultimately manage the business of the building. The 
result is that operating companies and building 
managers often have reason to find fault with 
architects, since buildings are frequently planned in 
ways which interfere materially with profits. 

It is quite obvious that the architect can in but 
few cases be thoroughly familiar with the detailed 
problems of renting and maintenance, and the logi- 
cal step for him to take is to arrange with the owners 
for consultation with those who will have the re- 
sponsibility of managing the building after it is 
completed. In each of the special classes of invest- 
ment buildings, expert management service has 
been developed, and it might well be said that in the 
field of apartment houses and office buildings the 
function of building management has now been 
developed until this might be termed a new pro- 
fession of considerable importance in the economic 
scale. In the hotel field it is quite customary that a 
division of investment interest be established. The 
building is often financed by one group and leased to 
an operating company which usually provides the 
complete furnishings. The profits of the owning 
company are derived from the rentals on land and 
building, together with any increment value which 
may be enjoyed, while the profits of the operating 
company are received directly from the operation of 
the building. To call in the building manager or the 
hotel expert at the time when plans are in prelimi- 
nary stages seems a simple and logical proceeding, 
but unfortunately in many instances this is not done. 

Architects are beginning to realize fully the im- 
portance of this measure, and that recommenda- 
tions to the owner which include bringing in various 
types of specialized consulting service are not con- 
fessions of weakness but indications of giving real 
service. An interesting example of the far-reaching 
effects of this policy may be pointed out by a brief 
description of a recent hotel project which was 
brought to the attention of the Consultation Com- 
mittee of THE Forum. The hotel, as originally de- 
signed for erection in an important city in the United 
States, involved a building expenditure of over $7,- 
000,000, and tentative arrangements had been made 
for a $3,000,000 first mortgage loan. The plans had 
been developed in what seemed to be a logical way, 
but no practical hotel man had been consulted in 
regard to the actual features of operation. After 
reading an article which appeared in THE FORUM 
under the heading ‘‘Practical Points in Hotel Plan- 
ning,” by Daniel P. Ritchey, the architect sent in 
his plans to THE Forum's Service Department ask- 
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ing for recommendations and practical criticism. 
An examination of these plans by a hotel expert 
indicated many radical changes desirable from a 
service viewpoint and from that of probable changes 
in the neighborhood. Negotiations which followed 
resulted in the appointment of a practical hotel man 
to render advisory service on plans and to open the 
hotel and put it on a running basis during the year 
following completion of construction. After the 
plans had been made thoroughly practical from the 
viewpoint of the operating company, and the vari- 
ous financial interests were brought to realize the 
importance of the changes which had been made, 
several interesting occurrences took place. The first 
mortgage was increased by almost $1,000,000 with- 
out any increase in the cost of land and building; 
deferred credits for furniture and other items were 
arranged, because of confidence in the management 
of the building, and totaled almost $700,000, which 
directly reduced the amount of equity necessary in 
the early stages of the operation, and an extensive 
amount of interesting publicity was developed be- 
cause of the official connection with the project of a 
man who is recognized as an authority in hotel 
management. In fact, it was through the common 
sense of the architect in seeking advice that many 
of the business difficulties facing the project were 
eliminated and success was made certain, where 
under the original plans the project would probably 
not have materialized, and a serious loss might have 
been incurred by the owners who had already in- 
vested in land and excavations. This is but another 
example indicating the possibilities which exist for 
the architect who will give consideration to the busi- 
ness elements involved in the average project. 

Architects who are not in a position to provide 
cash investments will usually find that they have a 
certain amount of time which can be invested, par- 
ticularly in the development of smaller projects, and 
it is wise business procedure to undertake some work 
under these conditions. Many architects have built 
up large practices through small beginnings in which 
the original investment was of time only. 

It is interesting to note that good architecture 
is stimulated rather than adversely affected under 
these somewhat involved business conditions. In 
cases where the architect enters into a project on a 
basis of deferred commissions he is usually allowed 
more latitude in carrying out his design of the build- 
ing. An analysis of the business methods behind 
various building projects will show that practically 
every building of inferior architectural design has 
been constructed either without the service of an 
architect or under a limited expenditure for archi- 
tectural service which precluded securing the ser- 
vices of good architects and discouraged all efforts 
to achieve either good design or good construction 
because of the ‘‘penny-wise”’ attitude of the owners. 

Another most interesting situation has been de- 
veloping in the building construction field during 
the past few years which involves the sound business 
judgment of the architect in bringing into relation- 
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ship with the project certain forms of specialized and 
consulting service to meet specific problems which 
arise in connection with the design, construction, 
equipment and administration of a building. 

The general impression of the building public has 
for many years been that the architect must bea per- 
son of almost omniscience in that he is expected to 
have detailed knowledge of all structural and man- 
agement requirements which may arise in connec- 
tion with buildings of any type. It is true that 
there are architects who specialize in particular 
building types and who have developed organiza- 
tions in which this knowledge is completely com- 
passed. This type of architectural organization is 
somewhat uncommon, however, and in general it 
may be said that an important part of the service 
which an architect may render to a client is to recog- 
nize the need for specialized service and to recom- 
mend the employment of well qualified advisers. 

The various types of consulting engineering ser- 
viceare quite familiar to architects,and in the solving 
of involved problems of plumbing, heating or venti- 
lating systems, or problems arising out of difficult 
foundations and substructure conditions, the archi- 
tect has become fairly well accustomed to calling 
in the service of engineering specialists. There are 
other phases of consultation service, however, with 
which he is not so familiar, and in many instances 
the failure to arrange for such service has resulted in 
deficiencies of plan or equipment which represent 
a direct investment loss to the investor and add 
difficulties in connection with the administration. 

A typical advisory service which does not receive 
sufficient consideration on the part of the architect 
is that of the building manager who will control the 
renting and maintenance of the structure after it is 
completed. In the early stages of preparing plans 
the architect will find it of great advantage to deter- 
mine whether or not the owner has selected a build- 
ing manager, and if not to reeommend that this be 
done immediately in order that his advisory ser- 
vices may be introduced to the advantage of both 
owner and architect. 

It will be found that the competent building man- 
ager has a thorough knowledge of rental require- 
ments not only as to sizes and shapes of spaces, but 
in respect to mechanical equipment, interior finish 
and the various utility features of the building. 
Having a definite knowledge of the most advanta- 
geous type of rentable space, he is in a position to 
suggest a rearrangement of room divisions and sizes 
to provide at once the most economical and the 
most easily marketable spaces of the type provided 
in the building in question. In relation to mechani- 
cal equipment, interior finish and other features 
which contribute to administration expense, he will 
have valuable suggestions to make which will tend 
to decrease labor cost, replacement and deprecia- 
tion costs during the life of the building. This in- 
timate advisory relationship will be found of con- 
stant value as plans are developed, and serves to 
safeguard the interests of the owner. 
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DETAIL OF PORTICO 


FIRST PARISH COMMUNITY HOUSE, LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
SMITH & BASSETTE, ARCHITECTS 


Photos by Paul J. Weber 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR AND FLOOR PLAN 
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INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING PROVISION FOR HAMMOCKS 


DAILY NEWS SANITARIUM, LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO 
PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON, ARCHITECTS 


Photos by Henry Fuermann & Sons 
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The Use of Handbooks 


ACCOMPANIED BY DISCUSSIONS OF DEFINITE PROBLEMS IN WOOD AND STEEL 
FLOOR FRAMINGS 


PART I 
By E. F. ROCK WOOD, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


architects or engineers in the designing of 

floor slabs, beams and girders, columns and 
other structural members, and these same hand- 
books contain much other useful information on 
loads on floors, weights of materials, allowable 
stresses and functions of members. 

For wood construction, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation publishes the “Southern Pine Manual,” and 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association the 
“Structural Timber Handbook of Pacific Coast 
Woods.”’ For steel construction handbooks or 
“pocket companions’’ are published by the Carnegie 
Steel Co., the Cambria Steel Co. and Jones & 
Laughlin. For concrete the Corrugated Bar Co. 
publishes ‘‘Useful Data,” and in addition there are 
many textbooks on reinforced concrete construc- 
tion which contain useful tables, such as Taylor & 
Thompson’s “Concrete Plain and Reinforced,”’ 
Turneaure & Maurer’s “Principles of Reinforced 
Concrete,’ Thomas & Nichols’ “Reinforced Con- 
crete Design Tables,” and an entire series of books 
by Hool & Johnson. 

It might be well to mention two structural slide 
rules which the author has found very useful. They 
are the ‘‘Merrit Beam Scale’ and the ‘‘Wager 
Timber Scale,’ and both may be procured through 
houses selling architects’ and engineers’ supplies. 
The author has never seen for sale a satisfactory 
slide rule for concrete. He has made several himself 
and has published them in the Architectural Review 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
in the Journal of the Boston Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, but has never manufactured and sold them. 

For an architect or engineer who is thoroughly 
familiar with the principles of the design of struc- 
tures, these handbooks can save a lot of time and 
computation, and such a man can best learn how to 
use them by studying them and finding out what is 
in them and where it is. And once that is learned, he 
can easily discover for himself how to use them to 
get the best out of them. On the other hand, there 
are many architects who have never studied struc- 
tural design or who have forgotten most of it. If 
such a man could, by referring to a handbook, de- 
sign or check a simple floor, he would find it of great 
help. It is for such an architect that this article is 


Tae are certain handbooks published to aid 


written, but particular emphasis must be laid on the 
fact that ‘‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing”’ 
and that a thorough training in both the principles 
and practice of design is necessary for all but the 
simplest cases. 

The designing of any structural member divides 
itself into two parts, first finding the loads carried 
by that member, and next finding the size member 
necessary to carry those loads. The first step is the 
same whether the member be wood, steel or con- 
crete, and is to determine what are the loads coming 
on that member and how they are applied. 


Determining Live and Dead Loads 


Structures carry two kinds of loads—live loads 
and dead loads. Live loads consist of the weight of 
contents of buildings,—carriages, cranes, etc., and 
their supported loads, machinery, merchandise, 
persons or other moving objects, the support of 
which is the purpose of the structures, also snow 
and ice, and wind stresses. Live loads vary with the 
character of the structure and its proposed use. In 
buildings they consist of uniform loads per square 
foot of floor area, and concentrated loads, such as 
weight of heavy safes or machinery, which may be 
applied at any point on the floor. In most cities the 
minimum live loads to be used are fixed by public 
ordinances and are intended to cover general con- 
ditions, but do not include machinery or other con- 
centrations. If such concentrations occur on floors, 
special provisions should be made for them in the 
framing. Dead loads consist of the actual weight of 
the structures themselves with the walls, floors, par- 
titions, roofs and all other permanent construction 
and fixtures. They can be calculated from the 
known weights per unit of the materials composing 
the floors, walls, partitions or other permanent con- 
struction. The dead loads stress the structure at all 
times and the building must be proportioned to sus- 
tain them at all times without reduction. The live 
loads, on the other hand, may be taken at their full » 
values or reduced in accordance with the proba- 
bilities that the structure as a whole or its principal 
members will not be subject at all times to the full 
theoretical loading. 

A study of recent building codes and of good prac- 
tice leads to several suggestions regarding live loads. 
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Live loads shall include all loads excepting dead 


loads. All floors and stairs shall be of sufficient 
strength to bear safely the weight to be imposed 
thereon in addition to the dead load, but shall 
safely support a minimum uniformly distributed 
live load per square foot as specified in this table: 


Class of Building Pounds rer sq. ft. 


Armories, assembly halls and gymnasiums............. 
Garages for more that two.carsn en ae 150 


schools, colleges, hospitals, asylums and_ detention 
buildings; 
Public:portions, 40 ice seen ee oes oe 100 
Residence portions pamee dace ct ee eee 50 
Wholesale stores, heavy manufacturing and_ storage 
bgildings: ta52 > 6S ae eee, RL kn 250 


Retail stores, light manufacturing and storage buildings... .125 
Office buildings; 


Birst' oor. 7. he, Aa eee eee Oa BE IR te, 125 
Other Toots 2 tee eee wneene teal arte Vike ee. Pees 7) 75 
Public buildings; ; 
Pablic portions. eee ee ae, cee es 2 ee 100 
Ofc: portions meee cohen, ee re ene 75 
Residence buildings, including porches................. 50 
Stairs, corridors and fire escapes from armories, assembly 
halls.and gyinnasidins weeds, see ee aot ne. eee eo ee 100 
Stairs, corridors and fire escapes excepting from armories, 
assembly halls and gymnasiums.) foi) oye eee 1b 75 


Every plank, slab and arch, and every floor beam 
carrying 100 square feet or less, shall be of sufficient 
strength to bear safely the combined dead and live 
loads supported by it, but the floor live loads may 
be reduced for other parts of the structure in this 
manner: 

In public garages, for all flat slabs of over 300 
square feet area reinforced in more than one direc- 
tion, and for all floor beams, girders and trusses 
carrying over 300 square feet of floor, and for all 
columns, walls, piers and foundations, 25 per cent 
reduction. 

In all buildings excepting armories, garages, gym- 
nasiums, storage buildings, wholesale stores and 
assembly halls; for all flat slabs of over 100 square 
feet area, reinforced in two or more directions, and 
for all floor beams, girders, or trusses carrying over 
100 square feet of floor, 10 per cent reduction. 

For the same buildings, but carrying over 200 
square feet of floor, 15 per cent reduction. 

For the same structures, but carrying over 300 
square feet of floor, 25 per cent reduction. 

These reductions shall not be made if the mem- 
ber carries more than one floor, but instead reduc- 
tions in accordance with the following table should 
be made: 

In all buildings excepting storage buildings, 
wholesale stores and public garages, for all columns, 
girders, trusses, walls, piers and foundations: 


Carrying one floor, same reduction as for flat slabs, 
beams, girders and trusses. 


. two floors, 25 per cent reduction. 
ia three floors, 40 “ “ i 
i four floors, SUT 8 = 
4 five floors, Cay 2 zs 


oe ae 4é 


six floors or more, 60 
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Roof Live Loads 


Roofs shall be designed to support safely mini- 
mum live loads according to this manner: 

Roofs with pitch of 4 inches or less per foot, a ver- 
tical load of 40 pounds per square foot of horizontal 
projection applied to either half or to the whole of 
the roof. 

Roofs with a pitch of more than 4 inches and not 
more than 8 inches per foot, a vertical load of 15 
pounds per square foot of horizontal projection and 
a wind load of 10 pounds per square foot of surface 
acting at right angles to one slope, these two loads 
being assumed to act either together or separately. 

Roofs with a pitch of more than 12 inches per foot, 
a vertical load of 5 pounds per square foot of hori- 
zontal projection and a wind load of 20 pounds per 
square foot of surface acting at right angles to one 
slope, these two loads being assumed to act either 
together or separately. 


Pressure on Vertical Faces 


All buildings and structures shall be calculated to 
resist a pressure per square foot on any vertical 
surface: 


For 40 feet in height, 

Portions from 40 to 80 above the ground, 15 

Portions more than 80 feet above the 
ground, 


10 pounds. 


ae 
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The next step is to determine the amount of load 
coming on a given member and how it is applied. 
In most types of floor construction the load is car- 
ried primarily by the flooring, floor arches or floor 
slabs. These in turn are carried by floor beams, 
these by girders or walls, and finally by walls or 
columns which are carried by the foundations. Ex- 
cepting for heavy concentrations the flooring car- 
ries a uniformly distributed load, and all that is 
necessary is to take a strip of floor 1 foot wide and to 
find the total load coming on that strip for the given 
span. The span of a floor, excepting a concrete floor, 
is the distance from center to center of supports. 
The span of a concrete floor may be the same or it 
may be taken as the clear distance between sup- 
ports, but in either case the tables in the handbooks 
will show which to use. Most floor beams are loaded 
uniformly, and the loads coming on them may be 
considered to be the total loads on the floors half- 
way to the adjacent beams, plus the dead load of 
the beams themselves and of any partitions or walls 
carried by the beams. Girders carry concentrated 
loads, consisting of the reactions of the beams fram- 
ing into them, plus the uniform loads of their own 
weights and of any walls or partitions running along 
them. The reactions of uniformly loaded beams are 
one-half the total loads on them. The simplest way 
of figuring a girder is to substitute for the concen- 
trated loads equivalent uniformly distributed loads. 
In the case of a girder with a single concentration at 
the center, the equivalent uniformly distributed 
load is twice the concentration. For a girder with 
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equal loads at the third or at the quarter points, the 
equivalent uniformly distributed load is 4/3 the 
sum of the concentrations. For any other combina- 
tion of loading the equivalent uniformly distributed 
load can be found in the handbooks, but it is safer 
and better to employ a trained engineer for such a 
case. Columns carry the reactions of all beams and 
girders framing into them, but in practice it is cus- 
tomary to consider that they carry all the load half- 
way to the adjacent columns, and excepting in very 
unusual instances this method is safe. 


Selecting Members for Given Loads 


The next step is to select the proper member to 
carry these loads. Two factors determine the size of 
the member required to carry a given load, viz., 
the allowable stresses in different portions of that 
member and the allowable deformation of that 
member. In a very rough and elemental way it 
might be said that columns are subjected to com- 
pressive stresses and fail by the material crushing 
or buckling, while beams are subjected to both 
bending stresses and shearing stresses—a wooden 
beam may fail in bending by the crushing of the top 
fibers or pulling apart of the bottom fibers at the 
point of maximum moment. It may also fail by 
shearing or splitting apart in a horizontal plane at 
its support. Similarly, a steel beam may fail in bend- 
ing by crushing at the top and pulling apart at the 
bottom or it may fail in shear or by buckling of the 
web at the supports. Of course when crushing at the 
top is referred to, the case of a beam supported at 
both ends is meant, as in a cantilever beam the 
crushing occurs at the bottom. Columns may also be 
subjected to both direct load, which causes compres- 
sive stresses, and to bending, which increases the 
compressive stresses on one flange and reduces them 
on the other. So to design a member it is necessary 
to know what stresses are allowable, and if a table is 
used it must agree or be corrected to agree with the 
stresses selected. Of course the allowable stresses are 
not the stresses that will cause failure, and the ratio 
between those causing failure (the ultimate stresses) 
and those used (the working stresses) is known as 
the “factor of safety.’”” The proper factor of safety 
depends, among other things, upon the reliability of 
the material, the probability of the chosen loads 
being correct, the kind of load (whether steady or 
vibrating, and whether being a constant load or only 
one that will occur very rarely), and the use of the 
structure, whether for permanent or temporary use. 

The second factor in determining the size of mem- 
ber is the allowable deflection. Experience has shown 
that deflections of more than 1/360 of the span will 
crack plastered ceilings, and even where there is no 
plaster it is advisable to keep the deflections small 
as the structure is much stiffer and freer from vi- 
bration when the deflections are small. 


Wood Floor Framing 


The way to use the handbooks is best shown by 
examples: required to design the floor of an ordi- 
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nary house with a span from center to center of par- 
titions of 15 feet,—the suggested live load for such a 
floor is 50 pounds per square foot. The weight of the 
flooring itself would be about 7 pounds per square 
foot. The spacing of the joists is determined by the 
lathing for the ceiling rather than by the strength 
of the 74%” under-flooring as that will safely span 
over 2 feet. The weight of the joists and ceiling will 
be about 8 pounds per square foot, and the usual 
joist spacing is from 12 to 16 inches center to center. 
For this problem assume a spacing of 16 inches 
center to center, then with a span of 15 feet the total 
load on a joist is 65 (the total load per square foot) 
times 1 14 (the spacing in feet), times 15 (the span in 
feet) or 1,300 pounds. On page 326 of the “Carnegie 
Pocket Companion,” 1913 edition, is a table for 
spruce beams 1 inch thick (or wide) based on an al- 
lowable fiber stress of 1,000 pounds per square inch 
(stress on extreme fiber in bending), which value 
is sanctioned by good practice. With this span a 
1.x 10” will carry 741 pounds total load, and to 
carry 1,300 pounds total load will require a 2”” x 10.”” 
In order to avoid cracks in plastered ceilings, the 
deflection should not exceed 1/360 of the span. 
Referring to page 321 in the same handbook, we find 
that the maximum span for a 10” timber should be 
14’ 6’. Deflection varies with the fourth power of 
the load, so that with a 15’ span the deflection will 


be (G5). or 1.06 times as much. On the other 


hand, a load of 65 pounds per square foot (the de- 
sign load) divided by 1.06, or 61 pounds per square 
foot, will not exceed this allowable deflection, and a 
load of that amount will probably never be actually 
obtained. Therefore it would be safe to use 2”’ x 10” 
joists 16 inches center to center. 


Factory Floor Problem 


As a more complicated problem take that of a 
factory floor with columns 16 feet apart each way. 
For light manufacturing, a live load of 125 pounds 
per square foot is sufficient. Such a floor would 
usually be built with yellow pine planks and beams, 
and for the best grade of such material a stress 
of 1,600 pounds per square inch is permissible. On 
page 40 of the 1920 edition of the ‘“‘Southern Pine 
Manual”’ is a table for plank floors. With the given 
live load and the allowable stress, a 2%” plank will 
span 8 feet, 6 inches, but the maximum span based 
on a deflection of 1/360 of the span is 5 feet, 7 
inches. A 3’’ plank under the same conditions will 
span 6 feet, 11 inches. Under these circumstances it 
would be good practice to space the beams 8 feet 
on centers. The maximum deflection to avoid plaster 
cracks is 1/360 of 8 feet or 0.27 inch. As deflections 
vary with the fourth power of the span, the deflec- 


58x12 (8.00\# 
tion of the 2%” plank will be 2 ($33) 


: " 6.92x12 8.00\ 4 
0.66 inch, and for the 3° plank —3=5 (359) 


about 0.34 inch. Although such a floor would not 


_have a plastered ceiling, it would probably be better 


to use the 3” plank. 
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With beams spaced 8 feet center to center and 
spanning 16 feet, the load on each beam is the total 
load per square foot times the spacing of the beams 
in feet, times the span of the beams in feet. As the 
area carried by each beam is 8 x 16 or 128 square 
feet, it would be safe to reduce the live load 10 per 
cent. The total load on each beam is then 112% 
(the reduced live load) plus 13 14 (the dead load of 
the plank and upper flooring), times 128 or 16,100 
pounds. To this must be added the weight of the 
beam itself or say 35 pounds times 16, or 560 
pounds. On page 26 of the ‘‘Southern Pine Manual’”’ 
is a table showing the ‘“‘Safe Load in Pounds Uni- 
formly Distributed for Yellow Pine Beams.” This 
table is based on a fiber stress of 1,800 pounds per 
square inch, and to use it for 1,600 pounds fiber 
stress the loads given in it must be reduced in the 
ratio of 16/18 or the actual load as found above 
must be increased by 18/16 or to 18,700 pounds. For 
this revised load the table shows that a 10’’ x 14” 
beam will be required, and that such a beam will 
carry 18,260 pounds without excessive deflection. 
For deflection, the actual load on the beam (16,660 
pounds) should be used and not the load as corrected 
for fiber stress as it is the actual load that produces 
the deflection. On page 30 is a table for 16’’ beams, 
and a similar method shows that an 8” x 16’ beam 
will be satisfactory. Such a beam will contain less 
material than a 10’ x 14”’, and the question of head 
room will probably determine which size should be 
used to give the best results. 

The girder carries an area of 16 x 16 or 256 square 
feet, and this will allow a live load reduction of 15 
per cent. So the concentration at the center of each 
girder is 8 (the spacing of the beams in feet) times 16 
(the span of the beams in feet), times 14 (14 the load 
on each beam is carried to each end) times 2 (the 
number of beams framing into the girder at its 
center), times 106 (the reduced live load in pounds 
per square foot), plus 13 14 (the dead weight of the 
flooring in pounds per square foot), plus 36/8 (the 
weight of the beams per foot of length divided by 
their spacing in feet) or a total concentration of 
15,900 pounds. The equivalent uniformly distrib- 
uted load would be twice this amount or 31,800 
pounds. To this must be added the weight of the 
girder, or say 900 pounds, which will give a total of 
32,700 pounds. As with the beam, this must be mul- 
tiplied by 18/16 because the allowable stress is only 
1,600 pounds per square inch. The final corrected 
load is then 36,800 pounds and reference to the 
table on page 30 shows that this will require a 
14’"x 16’. It might be preferable to use a steel 
girder, and a table on page 188 of the 1913 edition of 
the ‘Carnegie Pocket Companion” shows that with 
a span of 16 feet a 15’’-42# I-beam will carry a uni- 
formly distributed load of 39,300 pounds. As this 
table is based on a fiber stress of 16,000 pounds per 
square inch and as good practice allows that stress 
on steel, the correction for fiber stress does not have 
to be made. On page 177 of the same book is another 
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table from which deflections can be checked. For a 
fiber stress of 16,000 pounds and a span of 16 feet 
the coefficient of deflection for uniformly distrib- 
uted loads is 4.237, and this divided by 15 (the 
depth of the beam in inches) gives the actual de- 
flection as 0.282 inch. Reference to the table on page 
171 shows the deflection for a concentrated load to 
be 0.8 of this amount or 0.225 inch. 1/360 of the 
span is 0.53 inch. At this point it might be advis- 
able to call attention to the fact that the weight 
given, 42 pounds, is the nominal and not the actual 
weight of the beam. The actual weight is 42.9 
pounds, which is also shown in another table. As 
this latter table is on an unnumbered loose sheet, 
its location in the handbook cannot be given. 


Steel Floor Framing 


For the next problem assume the first floor of a 
steel-framed hotel with columns spaced 20 feet 
apart each way. For floor construction assume a 
clay tile ribbed slab. The live load should be 100 
pounds per square foot. This type of floor construc- 
tion will span economically 20 feet, and only one 
line of beams will be necessary excepting for small 
tie-beams the other way for erection purposes. On 
page 69 of the book ‘‘Useful Data,’’ published by 
the Corrugated Bar Co., is a table for this type of 
construction based on stresses of 16,000 pounds 
per square inch on the steel and 650 pounds per 
square inch on the concrete, which stresses agree 
with good practice. This table is for interior spans 
and shows that a 10” tile with a 2%” topping and 
with 0.75 square inch of steel in each rib will carry 
a superimposed load of 118 pounds per square foot, 
and this amount will allow for flooring and a plas- 
tered ceiling in addition to the live load. On the 
preceding page is a table for end spans and a twelve 
tile with a 2’”’ topping and 0.82 square inch of steel 
in each rib will be required for such spans. These 
slabs will weigh 94 and 91 pounds per square foot 
respectively, so the uniformly distributed load com- 
ing on a beam will be 20 (the spacing of the beams 
in feet) times 20 (the span of the beams in feet), 
times 75 (the live load in pounds per square foot 
reduced 25 per cent), plus 112 (the dead weight of 
the slab, flooring and ceiling in pounds per square 
foot), plus 272/20 (the weight of the beam and its 
fireproofing in pounds per foot divided by the spac- 
ing of the beams in feet) or a total of 80,000 pounds. 
Reference to page 188 of the Carnegie book shows 
that this will require a 24’’-69.5#-I, but as it may ie 
hard to obtain this size, a 24’’-80#-I will probably 
have to be used. On page 231 is a table which shows 
that a 15’—60#-I with two 9” x 54” plates will also 
carry the load. Such a riveted beam girder will 
weigh 18.3 pounds more per foot but will be 7% 
inches shallower, and on that account may be pref- 
erable. The coefficient of deflection for such a beam 
is 6.62 which divided by 16% (the depth of the 
girder in inches) gives an actual deflection of 0.4 
inch. The span divided by 360 is 11% inches. 


Live Loads in Office Buildings 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS BY C. T. COLEY, M.E. 


URING the latter 
part of 1922 a de- 
tailed investiga- 


tion was made of live 
loads on several floors of 
the Equitable Building, 
New York. This struc- 
ture is known as perhaps 
the largest office building 
in the world, and the va- 


Manager Equitable Building, New York 


HE Building Code Committee of the Department of Com- 

merce is engaged in compiling a survey covering the prob- 
able live loads in buildings of different kinds excepting private 
dwellings. It has been maintained by some engineers that such 
loads are being computed considerably in excess of what build- 
ings are actually called upon to sustain. There is no way by 
which this important data can be secured, unless architects 
will place at the disposal of the committee such information as 
they may have or may be able to obtain. Data covering 
schools, churches, hotels, assembly halls, theaters, hospitals, 
workshops, factories, printing establishments, machine shops 
and public garages is particularly desired. The chairman of the 
committee is Ira H. Woolson, addressed care Department of 


The weights given do 
not include the radi- 
ators, which averaged 
200 pounds each, with 
two to each bay, located 
under the windows. 
These would add ap- 
proximately 1 pound per 
square foot for all exte- 
rior bays. The weight of 


ried nature of its occu- 

pancy made possible observations which should be 
useful in the designing of future office buildings and 
in the proper regulating of those already in use. The 
study was instituted by the Department of Com- 
merce Building Code Committee, which is investi- 
gating the possibilities of greater economy in struc- 
tural design, and the objects were to determine the 
maximum, minimum and average floor loads exist- 
ing in actual office practice, the nature and distribu- 
tion of such loads, and the relations which they 
should bear to the assumptions for design of floor 
slabs, floor beams and columns as governed by pre- 
vailing building code practice. 

With this in mind it was necessary to determine 
the actual weights of office furniture and merchan- 
dise, also their locations with reference to partitions 
and floor beams. In order to cover a wide range of 
usual office building occupancies, three floors of 
the Equitable Building were selected, representing 
light, medium and heavy classes of occupancy, and 
the entire area of these three floors was surveyed. 
Several other offices on various floors, representing 
what appeared to be unusually heavy occupancy, 
also were investigated. The entire survey covered 
over 200 rooms. The investigation was planned and 
supervised by C. T. Coley, M.E., manager of the 
building. A force of five men equipped with plat- 
form scales and field books spent several days 
weighing and tabulating every article of furniture 
within the areas mentioned. Sketches were pre- 
pared for each office, showing the locations and 
weights of all articles of furniture, so that the dis- 
tribution of loads could be quite closely determined. 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are typical examples of these 
sketches. The results form a most interesting and 
valuable collection of data and are believed to be of 
much significance both to the designers of office 
buildings and for the purpose of determining proper 
building code requirements. 

There is included here a brief tabulation showing 
the outstanding features of the report on this study. 
It will be noted that little difference exists between 
the average loading of the floor selected as the heav- 
iest in the building and that which appeared to the 
investigators at first glance to be loaded the lightest. 


Commerce, Washington.—The Editor. 


the partitions was not in- 
cluded in the calculations. These in general are 3-inch 
hollow tile, plastered on each side, and a careful 
weighing of one which was being removed showed a 
weight of 30 pounds per square foot, or approxi- 
mately 350 pounds per running foot. The weight of 
occupants, taken at 150 pounds per person, is prob- 
ably high, as a considerable number of such occu- 
pants are females, and some studies indicate that 
their average weight would not exceed 120 pounds. 


MAXIMUM, MINIMUM AND AVERAGE LIVE LOADS 
IN EQUITABLE BUILDING 


No. of Maximum Minimum Average 


offices lbs.sq. ft. Ibs. sq. ft. lbs. sq. ft. 

Light occupancy 

floor (20th) 67 55.4 87 10.26 
Medium occupancy 

floor (37th) 64 30.73 Seif 10.67 
Heavy occupancy 

floor (11th) 62 33.84 5.00 13.96 
Totals and averages 193 11.6 
Selected heavy occu- 

pancies throughout 

building 14 78.3 21.4 42.4 


Discussion of Results. The careful sketches of load 
arrangement have made it possible to throw some 
light on the prevailing method of assuming uni- 
formly distributed live loads as a basis for floor de- 
sign and help to indicate what relation such assump- 
tions should bear to actual total loads. Examination 
of bays for which the live loads were more than 25 
pounds per square foot showed wide variation in the 
distribution of such loads. The larger proportion was 
found, as might be expected, within a zone approxi- 
mately 3 feet wide around the,.walls, the remainder 
being distributed variously in the centers of the 
rooms. In one or two cases, however, the major pro- 
portion of all the load was situated away from the 
walls, and this condition must be provided for by 
designers. There is also the probability that prac- 
tically all furniture may be collected in the central 
portion of a floor area when occupants are moving, 
or when painting or cleaning is in progress. 

The sketches show that the heavier loads, such as 
library shelves and double filing cabinets, are likely 
to be located away from walls and partitions. This 
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is obviously for ease of access, and the same consid- 
eration demands that when the concentrated loads 
per square foot are excessive, generous unloaded 
floor areas should be provided adjacent to the con- 
centrations so as to assure a safe distribution. 
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Plans of Typical Offices Studied to Determine Floor Loads 


Among the heaviest occupancies found is the 
stack room of a large law library. The entire floor 
area is covered with rows of steel stacks, placed 
back to back with 32-inch aisle spaces between rows, 
and extending from floor to ceiling, the story height 
being 11 feet, 7 inches. There is a main aisle 4 feet 
wide crossing the middle of the room at right angles 
to the stack rows. The total weight was taken as 
found and consisted of: 


556 shelves of books@ 75 lbs. 41,700 lbs. 
114 empty shelves@ 25 lbs. Meow hy S 
Books on floor NOU ia 
7 ladders 1000'S 
2 persons@ 150 lbs. 500s 
Area 588 sq. ft. 45,450 lbs. 


Load per sq. ft., 77.3 lbs. 


It is evident that the possibility of all shelves 
being filled should be considered, and if this were 
assumed the average loading would be increased to 
87 pounds per square foot. 

Examination of all the floor sketches shows but 
eight articles of furniture (safes) over 2,000 pounds 
in weight. A number of sectional filing cases and 
bookcases with contents weighed much more, but 
these weights were distributed over such a large 
area they could not be regarded as concentrated. Of 
36 safes and safe cabinets, 23 weighed less than 
1,000 pounds; five between 1,000 and 2,000; two 
weighed 2,200; two 2,360; one 2,800; one 3,000; 
one 3,500; and one 4,250 pounds. This seems to in- 
dicate that if care in regulation of occupancies were 
exercised, considerable economies might be pos- 
sible in providing for concentrated loads. To what 
extent such regulation is practical is a matter for 
deliberation. 

As would naturally be expected, the live loads 
were found lightest next the outside walls. Single- 
row filing cases, cabinets, safes, bookcases and bins 
are usually placed against blank interior walls. 
Whether by accident or otherwise, the heavier loads 
were not found where partitions cut up the floor 
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space into small rooms, indicating that allowance 
may not be necessary for both removable partitions 
and heavy floor loads. Several instances were 
found where two adjacent floor bays supported av- 
erage loads of 25 pounds or more, but in no case were 
two adjacent bays 
found in excess of an 
average of 40 pounds 
per foot. 

There are but few 
instances in the floor 
plans discussed where 
¥ three offices or store 
rooms meet at the 
same column, and it is 
probable that this con- 
dition will be found but 
rarely in buildings with 
light and ventilation. 
In view of this and of 
the surprisingly light average floor loads dis- 
covered, it becomes an interesting question 
whether in a building of this type further reduc- 
tions in loads assumed for column design could not 
be made with safety. The building was designed 
for a live load of 100 pounds per square foot on 
the first floor and 75 pounds on all others. 

C. H. Blackall, architect, of Boston, and Arthur 
G. Everett, of the Boston building department, pub- 
lished in the American Architect and Building News 
for April 15, 1893, the results of their investigation 
of three prominent office structures of that city. 
Average weights for furniture were assumed, and 
the human occupancy was taken as the greatest 
known to have occurred in each of the offices in- 
vestigated. Here is a resume of the results obtained: 


- Book case 
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Fig. 3 


No. of Total area Av. wet. 

Structure offices in. sq. ft. Total wgt. per sq. ft. 

Rogers Bldg. 41 18,127 294,984 lbs. 16.8 lbs. 
Ames “ 70 «=: 332,151 544,419 Se 
Adams “ 29 20,133 425,109: 7) “Gi 

Average 16.3 lbs. 


The 10 heaviest loadings in each building aver- 
aged 25.9, 29.8 and 29 pounds per square foot re- 
spectively. The highest load found was 40.2 pounds 
per square foot, and in only 12.4 per cent of offices 
was the floor load in excess of 25 pounds per square 
foot, and in only 26 per cent did it exceed 20 pounds. 

Mr. Blackall recently conducted a similar investi- 
gation of live loads in the Little Building in Boston, 
which is reported in the American Architect and 
Architectural Review, January 3, 1923. Sixty-four 
offices were surveyed, the results indicating live 
loads even smaller than those discovered in his 
earlier investigations. The maximum floor load was 
14.7 pounds per square foot, and but four offices 
had loadings over 10 pounds per square foot. The 
minimum loading discovered was 1.3 pounds. A 
full interpretation of the data received discloses 
many significant facts which space does not permit 
of presenting here. A detailed report will be pre- 
pared as soon as sufficient information is obtained. 


Foundations of New York County Court House 


ENGINEERING SKILL, LATEST EQUIPMENT AND METHODS ADOPTED FOR PLACING MORE 
THAN A MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF BURIED STEEL AND CONCRETE 


By FRANK W. SKINNER, C.E. 


hattan Island, which sheltered the first Dutch 
officials, to the frame houses, brick buildings 
and so on, ever larger and better, to the present 
court house, New York County has provided con- 
tinually finer and finer homes for its judiciary, un- 
til, to match its lofty Municipal Building with a 
whole city’s equipment and population inside its 
walls, there is now being built a splendid new court 
house designed by Guy Lowell, to give a spacious 
and worthy home for the elaborate court machin- 
ery needed for the millions of citizens in New York 
County. 
The beautiful 7-story building, 316 feet or nearly 
a city block in diameter, and 130 feet high above the 
street, is being constructed and equipped, like a 
modern office building, with skeleton steel frame- 
work, concrete floors, and brick walls encased with 
exterior granite, massive and imperishable. An office 
building of the same capacity, 8,000,000 cubic feet, 
would cost, under present conditions, about $8,000,- 
000, which does not necessarily indicate very closely 
the final cost of this building for which many of the 
important contracts have not yet been awarded. 


iiss the log cabin at the southern end of Man- 
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General View of Foundations Showing Partial Waterproofing of Lower Walls 


The site of the court house, formerly occupied by 
a number of old buildings, was unfavorable in that 
the soil, covered by an artificial fill and obstructed 
by large quantities of old foundations, consists of a 
stratum of sand reaching to hardpan and rock at a 
depth so great that no attempt was made to carry 
the costly foundations down to it, although they 
must be built in the very bed of an ancient stream 
still carrying a great flow of subterranean water that 
saturates the soil up to within a few feet of the sur- 
face. This volume of water is great enough to fill any 
pit as fast as it can be excavated and to turn to 
treacherous quicksand soil that if dry and undis- 
turbed would safely support heavily loaded founda- 
tions. 

In similar wet soil, minus the flowing water, the 
foundations for the numerous column piers of the 
neighboring Municipal Building were sunk sepa- 
rately by the costly pneumatic caisson process which 
merely amounts to the use of diving bells, some of 
them carried down to rock and almost to the limits 
of human safety. This system, which has been 
adopted for most of the New York skyscrapers, also 
built in wet sand, was rejected for the court house 
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Moran, Maurice & Proctor, Foundation Engineers 
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Vertical Reinforcing and Bonding Steel, Projecting above Foundation Rings 
Excavation earth backfills between the rings 


where a simpler and less costly construction was 
possible by arranging the principal walls and col- 
umns in parallel rows supported not as separate 
foundations on single piers but on a series of four 
huge concentric concrete rings, the inner circular 
and the outer hexagonal, that act like enormous 
curved girders and are so thick that they distribute 
their thousands of tons of load over very large sur- 
faces without settlement on the wet sand. Each of 
these rings, about 20 feet deep and some of them 20 
feet wide, contains, with the massive basement floor 
slabs that it supports, about 19,000 ordinary two- 
horse truck loads of concrete and is strengthened by 
about 2,500,000 pounds of steel bars embedded in it. 

Excavating the Foundation Pit. Operations were 
commenced by the excavation of the necessary 
foundation pit, 500 feet long, 320 feet wide and 30 
feet deep from which about 94,000 cubic yards of 
material were removed by a group of four powerful 
steam shovels gradually digging themselves down 
from the surface of the ground to the bottom of the 
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pit, 10 feet below the water level. 
The first shovel scooped out, across 
the full length of the plot, a canal 30 
feet wide that sloped rapidly from 
street level to an elevation 10 feet 
lower which formed the bottom of the 
first lift. Returning at the same level 
it doubled the width of the canal and 
gave an opportunity for the other 
shovels, working both ways from this 
canal, to. excavate the remainder of 
the area down to the 10-foot level. 
Another canal was cut across the 
bottom of the pit, and from it the 
shovels worked both ways to extend 
the entire excavation to a depth of 
20 feet, and once more dropped down 
nearly 10 feet farther on the center 
line and worked outward to the edges 
of the great pit with their heavy- 
toothed buckets, scraping up the sand, a wagon 
load at a time. The shovels, operated by two men 
each, excavated in about two months material that 
dug by hand would have required for removal 100 
men working hard for four months. 

Draining and Pumping. When the shovels worked 
down to the second level they encountered there 
vast quantities of water flowing in from all sides and 
rising through the bottom so rapidly that it threat- 
ened to drive out the men and submerge the machin- 
ery besides making the bottom so soft and treacher- 
ous that it could not support the heavy machines or 
automobiles that were used. To remedy this a well, 
18 feet square with sides lined by heavy wooden 
planks, was dug by a huge steel bucket operated un- 
der water by a derrick and hoisting engine. The well 
was carried down below the bottom of the final ex- 
cavation and in it were installed the suctions, larger 
than stove pipes, of seven enormous pumps to re- 
move the water even faster than it flowed in. This 
drained the soil surrounding the pit and rapidly 
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dried out the bottom. Five of the great pumps, 
operated by electricity continuously, pumped as 
much as 4,000,000 gallons per day. The two re- 
maining pumps, driven by steam, formed a reserve 
battery. 

To collect the water in this pumping well there 
were continually maintained in the bottom of the 
pit numerous short and shallow trenches from the 
steam shovels to each of six large steel pipes radiat- 
ing in different directions from the well and lowered 
as the excavation progressed until finally they were 
depressed below the finished bottom of the pit and 
served to drain this whole area while the founda- 
tions were being built and the earth filled back 
around them up to the basement floor, above 
ground water level. 

Concreting Operations. Before the excavation was 
completed thousands of yards of concrete were 
placed in the foundation at the bottom of the 
crowded pit, and in order to carry on this work with- 
out interfering with the shovels, trucks and pump- 
ing and other operations and machinery in the pit 
itself, a system of costly and elaborate equipment 
was installed for the continuous mixing and delivery 
of the concrete. The cement in bags was hoisted by 
an elevator to. the mixer, from .which thoroughly 
mixed concrete was discharged every two minutes 
into a steel bucket and hoisted to the top of a steel 
tower 150 feet high. At the top of the tower the 
bucket automatically dumped its contents into a 
steel hopper and returned for another load. Through 
a gate at the bottom of the tower hopper an atten- 
dant regulated the flow of the plastic concrete into 
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Concrete Mixing and Distributing Plant and Cement Storage Shed 


an inclined steel trough, suspended from an over- 
head cable. The concrete was thus delivered in an 
almost continuous stream to a second hopper that 
was supported nearly 100 feet above the bottom 
of the excavation by a huge derrick mounted on a 
tower in the center of the foundation pit. Passing 
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Spouting Concrete into Upper Part of Hexagonal Form with the Aid of Counterbalanced Chutes 


which May be Easily Handled by Two Men 
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through the derrick hopper, the concrete continued 
flowing through a succession of steel troughs that 
passed through and were supported by the boom. As 


the boom could revolve horizontally in a complete 


circle about 120 feet in diameter, the concrete could 
be carried far above the heads of the workmen in the 
pit to a point within this area and there spouted 
down to exactly the required position in the foun- 
dation. 

A second section of the trough, 50 feet long, was 
pivoted to the end of the derrick trough and sup- 
ported on a heavily counterbalanced truss, thus en- 
abling it to revolve around the end of the derrick 
boom while the latter was also revolving about the 
derrick mast and thus covering another distribution 
area 220 feet in diameter. Two more pivoted troughs 
attached to the end of the trough just mentioned 
made possible the concrete’s being continually dis- 
charged down a long slope that could reach to any 
part of the foundation pit and be doubled on itself, 
extended at any angle, or revolved from different 
centers so as to cover every possible position and 
keep clear of all the men and machinery underneath. 

Among the details that contributed to the econ- 
omy, efficiency and rapidity of the work was the 
washing of the concrete machines, buckets, hoppers 
and the long steel troughs with a copious stream of 
water night and morning to prevent the concrete’s 
hardening on the steel surface; otherwise it might 
have been necessary for men to be stationed on the 
lofty, swaying troughs to coax along the flow of the 
concrete. As the 114,000 bags in which the cement 
was received were worth 25 cents each when empty, 
care was taken to preserve them, and two men were 
constantly occupied in shaking them and pressing 
them!into small bales, wired for transit to the mills. 
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This forethought saved about $28,000 worth of 
cement and $28,000 worth of empty bags. 

Placing the Concrete. The smooth, dense sand in 
the bottom of the pit was carefully leveled to form a 
regular surface on which there were built vertical 
wooden forms 15 or 20 feet apart and about as high, 
braced on the outside and tied together by many 
steel crossbars to prevent their spreading under the 
pressure of wet concrete. Hundreds of tons of long 
steel reinforcing bars were carefully bent, wired to- 
gether, and supported a little above the bottoms 
and a little below the tops of the forms before the 
concrete was poured. To keep the reinforcing in posi- 
tion and prevent its displacement, when the con- 
crete was poured, the rods were separated by small 
concrete cubes made by the contractor. On a wide 
wooden platform, resembling a huge pastry board, 
there was spread a thin layer of cement mortar. As 
soon as it began to stiffen, parallel lines were cut 
through it from top to bottom in both directions, 
dividing it into small squares like a checker board. 
After a few hours the mortar became sufficiently 
hard to be broken up on the lines already scored. 
In this way 8,000 of the little bricks or cubes were 
easily made every day. 

After the complicated framework of steel bars was 
placed to make a sort of skeleton floor and roof in 
the form, the wet concrete was poured in an almost™ 
continuous stream, gradually progressing from end 
to end of each of the sections into which the great 
rings were divided for convenience of construction. 
After the removal of forms the work was completed 
by a man with an acetylene torch which burned off 
the ends of the tie rods projecting from the concrete 
much more quickly than could be done by saws or 
chisels, this being in accord with present practice. 


Substructure Nearly Coniileted, with Tie Rods and Bonding Steel Projecting from Walls j 
The tie rods which braced the wood forms are burned off by acetylene torches 


Plate Description 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY BUILDING, 
MONTPELIER, VT. Plates 37-41. The completed 
structure will include a central pavilion with two ex- 
tended wings, but one of which has been built. Ex- 
terior walls are faced with light colored granite from 
Vermont and gray brick, and the window trim has 
been painted a somewhat lighter gray than the ma- 
terials of the walls. Composition has been used for 
roofing, and the interior finish, excepting in a few 
instances where special finishes have been used, is of 
enameled metal. For the 
assembly room a wood 
floor has been provided; 
in the executive offices 
the floors are carpeted, 
and for other parts of the 
building the floors are 
covered with linoleum. 

Every pari of the 
building is thoroughly 
ventilated by use of 
supply and exhaust fans, 
and heating is supplied 
by vacuum steam, in a 
combination of direct 
radiation with warmed 
air from supply fans. 
The cubic area of the 
part of the structure 
thus far completed is about 1,597,292 feet, and the 
cost has been approximately 88 4-5 cents per cubic 
foot; the contract was dated April 18, 1921. 

First PARISH COMMUNITY HOUSE, LONGMEADOW, 
Mass. Plates 42, 43. While constituting part of a 
church’s equipment, this building, of which Smith 
& Bassette are architects, serves many of the pur- 
poses of a village community center. The floor plans 
show it to be unusually complete, for in addition to 
an auditorium with stage and galleries there are 
smaller meeting rooms, various offices, dining room 
and kitchen, in fact every detail of equipment likely 
to render such a building useful. Views of the exte- 
rior show an interesting use of the colonial style. 
Brick is used for building the enclosing walls, but to 
add a note of variety the facade under the portico 
is stuccoed over the brick. 

DaiLy NEWS SANITARIUM. LINCOLN PARK, CHI- 
cAco. Plate 44. For more than 30 years the Chicago 
Daily News has been instrumental in maintaining 
a sanitarium for babies whose parents live in the 
crowded districts of Chicago, in what are popularly 
known as the ‘‘river wards,” the children and their 
mothers being conveyed to and from the sanitarium 
in busses. During many years the sanitarium occu- 
pied a large frame shelter on the shore line of Lake 
Michigan, but recent enlargements of the park have 
made what was once the shore line far inland. This, 
together with the fact that the old structure was 
badly out of repair, led to the building of a new 
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General View of the Completed Building for the National 
Life Insurance Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


sanitarium at the present shore line and erected un- 
der the personal direction of Victor Lawson, owner 
of the Daily News. 

The new structure, planned by Perkins, Fellows 
& Hamilton, is both fireproof and weatherproof. 
Roofs are of tile, piers of rough-surfaced vitrified 
brick, floors are of thick reinforced concrete slabs 
with waterproof surface, everything being built 
with a view to cleanliness and durability. The upper 
floor of the west projecting wing contains a well 
equipped hospital where 
emergency or serious 
cases can be treated, and 
which is also used for 
other purposes when 
stormy weather renders 
impossible the use of the 
pavilion proper. The 
sanitarium was opened 
early in 1921 and cost 
approximately $275,000. 

House oF Dr. SaAmM— 
UEL MILBANK, 117 East 
65TH STREET, NEW 
York. Plates 45, 46. The 
charm of the exterior of 
this city house is due to 
the excellent planning of 
the facade and the care 
with which the detail has been designed. Brick is the 
material with which it is faced, the color and texture 
of the brick being emphasized by the white of the 
trim and the black of the wrought iron balcony. 

Since the house is intended as the offices as well as 
the home of a physician, the hall of the ground floor 
is used as a patients’ waiting room; beyond is the 
office proper, and still beyond the office and occupy- 
ing the extension is the utility room which a physi- 
cian’s work requires. 

House oF Harvey D. Gisson, Esq., 52 East 
69TH STREET, NEW York. Plates 47, 48. This resi- 
dence, of which Walker & Gillette are the architects, 
is an excellent example of a modern city house in 
the Adam style. The facade of the lower floor is 
faced with stone, and stone is also used for the ex- 
terior trim, the walls above the ground floor being 
faced with old English brick. To remedy the appar- 
ent height of a 5-story building of narrow width the 
upper floor has been recessed behind a brick and 
stone coping, the low mansard roof being covered 
with old slate. 

Ornament about the main entrance, which in this 
instance is at the sidewalk level, has been given a 
restrained Adam treatment, and the front door is 
painted bright green. The consistent Adam design 
of the exterior has been maintained throughout, the 
interior walls being painted the light colors often 
used in late eighteenth century English houses, af- 
fording good contrast with well detailed woodwork. 
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COMMENT 


A WORD FOR COMPETITIONS 


ITH each succeeding competition of large 
\X/ scope, attracting many entrants, it is but 
natural for architects to look upon the cost 
to them in the venture and for many to reach the 
conclusion that the time, effort and money expended 
in designing a building and presenting it by impos- 
ing exhibition drawings are an economic waste. 
The recent Tribune competition, which is out- 
standing in scale in several respects when past com- 
petitions are recalled, serves to raise anew discus- 
sion of competitions. 

The aggregate cost to architects of assembling the 
drawings for the consideration of The Tribune’s jury 
has been estimated as high as half a million dollars. 
If this much money must be expended to enable an 
important business concern to select an architect ora 
design for a building even to cost seven millions of 
dollars, there is something frightfully wrong with 
the system and every means should be taken to 
abolish it. There are, however, some important re- 
sults to be considered on the credit side, and The 
Tribune competition indicates the possible value of 
these results to a greater degree than almost any 
other competition within memory. If the great, 
underlying lesson of this competition is grasped by 
architects, its cost of half a million dollars will be as 
nothing to the benefits to come to architecture. 

It comes on the architectural horizon as a rift in 
the clouds, letting in a beam of light that pierces a 
shadow which has enshrouded the greater part of 
modern architectural effort. The critical examina- 
tion of the results gives opportunity for pause in our 
architectural humdrum; it leads us to reflect and 
meditate on our course, and that alone is a circum- 
stance of priceless value. Only in moments of medi- 
tation do great fundamental truths reveal them- 
selves. We have been living in an architectural age 
in America in which the forms of the great architec- 
tural expressions of all past eras are spread before 
us; we have been attracted first by one and then by 
another, and we have studied their external mani- 
festations until we are thoroughly familiar with all 
the subtleties of detail and proportion; we have be- 
come the greatest exponents and practitioners of 
eclecticism in the whole realm of architectural his- 
tory. But in this seeking for perfection in the old 
manners of building we have lost the spirit of archi- 
tecture,—the true meaning of building as an art. We 
have assumed that all the songs have been sung, 
that all individual, creative effort has been ex- 
pended, and that modern architecture is simply an 
expression of good taste in applying precedents. 

The Tribune competition is an open book for all to 
read who will; it plainly marks the folly of our pres- 


ent conception of architecture. The tall commercial 
structure of our cities is wholly an American mani- 
festation, a product of the conditions of our own 
day. Its necessity has evolved the marvelously ef- 
ficient modern steel construction, but it has not suf- 
ficiently moved architects to find a correspondingly 
appropriate means of expressing it in suitable and 
meaning architectural forms. One very probable 
reason is that the great styles of building of past cen- 
turies have grown step by step with advanced 
knowledge of construction methods. Today struc- 
ture and architecture are unfortunately divorced; 
the structural engineer provides the bones and sin- 
ews of the building, and the architect produces an 
envelope, pleasing to look at sometimes, but ar- 
ranged in Greek, Roman, Gothic, renaissance or any 
other garb he may choose—all without any real re- 
lation to the structure which supports it. It is en- 
tirely reasonable that today with the vast increase 
in the complexity of building, specialization should 
exist, that the engineer should be responsible for 
structural methods and that the architect should 
concern himself with the visible covering of the 
building, but they should work in harmony and 
with a full understanding of each other’s function— 
not, as too frequently happens today, at cross pur- 
poses, each looking to diametrically opposite ideals. 

This real relation can be brought about in modern 
architecture, but the burden of its achievement lies 
largely with the architect; the engineer is able to 
produce his results because he is not enslaved by 
precedent and because he is required to do original 
thinking, whereas the architect is so fettered and 
bound by the continued associations from early stu- 
dent days with past forms that attempts at thought 
are more apt to result only in confusion. The igno- 
rant man, however gifted, cannot of course create an 
architectural masterpiece; all must know the rules 
of architectural development which will prevent 
them from committing gross errors, but beyond this 
precedent should not bind them; true architecture 
can be produced only by intelligent thought. Real 
thinking is the important element lacking in our 
architectural efforts; it is the important element 
that our architectural schools have overlooked in- 
culcating in the mind of the student. It is the out- 
standing necessity for a successful American archi- 
tecture, and if occasional competitions will help us 
to analyze our efforts, to develop a faculty of think- 
ing out our problems, they will well serve the 
architectural profession and their cost will not be 
considered in the greater sense of satisfaction that 
architects will find in their work and in the enthu- 
siasm that the public will feel for an art that is 
clearly a part of its very life. 
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AVAILABLE MATERIALS 
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CHIMNEYPIECE IN NORTHWEST PARLOR, DERBY-ROGERS HOUSE, PEABODY, MASS. 
SAMUEL McINTIRE, ARCHITECT, circa 1800 
Now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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American Interiors of the Early Republican Period 


WOODWORK AND FURNITURE OF THE DERBY-ROGERS HOUSE 
AT THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


By EDWIN J. HIPKISS 
Keeper, Department of Western Art, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


architecture of the eighteenth century were 

branches of the same growth, each was expres- 
sive of its own people, and that American master 
builders used European books on design as source 
books and not as copy books seems evident through 
study. 

This is much less true of late work, and houses of 
the first few decades of the republic show use of dis- 
tinct mannerisms of the Adam brothers, due un- 
doubtedly to the thoroughness with which their 
work was published within their lifetimes and to the 
adoption of their style by their contemporaries. 

The Derby-Rogers house at Peabody, Massachu- 
setts, was in its prime one of the finest examples 
of the architecture and furnishings of the early re- 
publican period in New England. The house stands 
on a knoll in a large estate between Danvers and 
Peabody, known for a 
century or more as “‘Oak 
Hill.”” Samuel McIntire 
of Salem was the archi- 
tect of the building and 
it was erected during 
1800 and 1801 for Eliza- 
beth Derby, the eldest 
daughter of Elias Has- 
kett Derby, merchant, of 
Salem. In 1870 the house 
was rebuilt in part, the 
three chief rooms with 
their woodwork alone re- 
taining the architectural 
value given them by 
McIntire. Parts of the 
house show also minor 
details in an earlier man- 
ner and probably re- 
main from a house of the 
eighteenth century on 
the same site. 

The house has long 
received the attention of 
architects. The detail is 
often ranked in impor- 
tance with the woodwork 
made by MclIntire for 
the Elias Haskett Derby 
mansion in Salem and 
placed in the Cook- 
Oliver house in 1803 
after Mr. Derby’s death. 
The mantel in the north- 
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fine proportions and restrained treatment at a time 
when the use of applied ornament was common. 

The entire woodwork of the three rooms with a 
few other details has now been purchased by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The purchase is in 
accordance with the policy of the trustees in ac- 
quiring architectural detail only when the buildings 
it adorns await remodeling or removal. 

The two principal mantels have panels painted 
in oil, representing village scenes called ‘“‘Saturday 
Night” and “Sunday Morning.”’ These are the work 
of the painter Corné. He is thus mentioned in 
William Bentley’s diary for the year 1801: ‘“‘Mr 
Corne of Naples, an Italian Painter in the Town, 
introduced by Mr. Derby, rode with me to the es- 
tate of Governor Endicott, to see whether he could 
preserve a likeness from the family picture of that 
venerable Puritan.’’ They are now much darkened. 

The scale of these 
<= rooms may be indicated 
Y by some dimensions. 

The southeast parlor is 
approximately 19 feet by 
25 feet, 6 inches, with a 
height of 10 feet, 8 inches. 
The northwest parlor is 
approximately 16 by 20 
feet. Wehave no evidence 
to show how the walls 
were treated originally, 
but it seems probable 
that wall paper with 
either a damask pattern 
or some Adam design 
was used. Mr. Bentley 
visited the house in 1801 
and noted in his diary, 
“the paper and_ linen 
hangings were superb.” 
The woodwork is of pine 
painted white, but the 
northwest parlor at some 
time later, perhaps in 
‘the 70s, was skillfully 
“grained” and came 
forthaswalnut! Theorig- 
inal white paint can be 
uncovered. The orna- 
mental elements are not 
carved,—this was a peri- 
od of “‘putting on style.”’ 
The capitals, patera, or- 
namental bands and de- 


east parlor has been es- 
pecially praised for its 


Doorway from Northwest Parlor 
The door is modern and quite out of scale with its McIntire frame 
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signs of plenty and 
grace were all stock 
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patterns of French putty, prob- 
ably sent over from a Lon- 
don stock such as pushing trade 
would favor over the honest 
carving McIntire could do. The 
ceilings are all plain, although 
it seems that the conditions and 
influences should have pro- 
duced a ceiling decorated in 
the Adam manner. That was a 
feature not adopted by New 
England as far as we know. 
The linings and hearths of 
the fireplaces are of soapstone. 
The facings are of white marble 
in two rooms with black marble 
in a third. In the southeast 
parlor the facing, decorated 
with a fret design, was prob- 
ably put in later than the origi- 


Sheraton Mahogany Armchair 


Part of original furnishings 


Interior Doorway with Frame in Adam Manner 
The door and its hardware are modern 
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nal work. It may have been 
added by Samuel F. McIntire, 
the son, who did some addi- 
tional work at ‘‘Oak Hill,’’ and 
who made out a bill, dated 
January 6, 1814, which is now. 
in the possession of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 

A generous gift which sup- 
plements this purchase includes 
fine furniture, window cornices 
and fire tools which were part 
of the original furnishings of 
these rooms and had become 
the property of the donor by 
inheritance. When the rooms 
are eventually set up in the 
museum, they will provide with 
their related objects a fine set- 
ting of decorative arts used in 
New England at this period. 

The furniture, however, is not by na- 
tive cabinet makers. It was imported 
from England with, very likely, consid- 
erable pride in the ownership of London 
pieces in a fashionable house. The side 
chairs in the style of Hepplewhite, shown 
in the illustrations, are each representa- 
tive of a set. That with the elliptical back 
is of beech, painted in vermilion and gilt. 
The splat design is, of course, due to the 
popularity of the Prince of Wales, thus 
his insignia in a chairback. The other is of 
mahogany, finely carved. They both were 
made about 1785. Mahogany is the ma- 
terial of both the Sheraton armchair and 
the fine Adam card table which is one of a 
pair. The textile coverings are not original ; 
they were probably of damask with a pat- 
tern in finer scale. With its skillfully made 
joinery, inlaying, carving and _ pleasing 
lines, the card table well represents its 
kind and period—the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, under the influence of 
Robert Adam. 

The Essex Institute of Salem has pub- 
lished the diary of William Bentley, D.D., 
and on page 399 of Volume III there is an 
interesting reference to the furnishings of 
the Derby-Rogers house as Mr. Bentley 
saw them in 1801: ‘“‘Through the great 
pasture we passed to the house erected by 
Mr. West, and executed in the taste and 
under the direction of his wife, the eldest 
daughter of the late Elias Haskett Derby. 
Its front eastward commands a most ex- 
tensive prospect. The house in front is of 
two stories with four equal rooms. The 
apartments are finished in as good order 
as any I have ever seen. The furniture was 
rich but never violated the chastity of 
correct taste. The family of Esq. Collins 
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joined us to enjoy the rich 
beauties which multiplied 
around us. The pictures were 
excellent. The paper and 
linen hangings were superb. 
The movable furniture, rich 
and uniform, but simple. 
The mirrors were large and 
gave a full view of everyone 
that passed, and were in- 
tended for the house in 
town but were exchanged as 
those for this seat were too 
large. The markee bed was 
preferred to the full bed for 
its simplicity. It was sur- 
mounted by a golden eagle. 
The work of the room was 
finished by the needle of 
Mrs. West.”’ 

Samuel McIntire was born 
in Salem in the year 1757 
and died there in 1811. His 
life and works centered in 
his native city, and although 
the practice of his art was 


restricted within a somewhat narrow compass he 
attained outstanding distinction in his time and left 
an achievement in works now studied with interest. 
He belonged to the eighteenth century, and his last 
work, the fine Gardner-White-Pingree house, built 
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Canopy Bed, Part of Original Furnishings 


iy Fees are illustrated here three pieces 
of furniture comprising part of the origi- 
nal furnishings of the Derby-Rogers house. 
They are of English make and examples of 
fine craftsmanship. The table is one of a pair 
of card tables with an inlaid top in fanlight 
pattern. The chair at the right has no carving, 
the effect of relief being given by painting in 
black and gilt on a vermilion ground. 
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in 1810, marks the end of 
an epoch in style and the 
on-coming of architectural 
revivals. The Greek temple 
with its portly wooden order 
became thereafter the ideal 
in all our cities and towns 
and was succeeded by so- 
called Gothic mansions, 
Italian villas and Swiss cha- 
lets. McIntire’s work, while 
executed under the influence 
of the Adam style, has local 
and even individual quality. 
His designs have their im- 
perfections in which criti- 
cism easily finds its target. 
But his achievement, based 
on actual contact with build- 
ing materials and his ability 
to hold to a sense of style 
through the maze of the 
workshop at a period when 
knowledge of architectural 
design depended upon per- 
sonal aptitude and the study 


of a few scarce books, can only ask for our warm 
appreciation. He was what must always be valued 
by us in the end—a master workman. His work 
has enjoyed its share of influence in forming the 
taste of a later generation of architects. 
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The Romance of Early Italy 
c—> at the Danypton Shops 


HERE is no less of romance than of 

decorative interest in such furnish- 
ings as these; the draperies of XVII Cen- 
tury red velvet, the inlaid treasure chest 
with its secret drawers and wrought iron 
locks now adapted to a desk, the comfort- 
able embroidered settee brought from an 
early villa and the delightfully carved and 
painted bed reproduced from an old Ve- 
netian model. 


At the Hampton Shops you will find 
unusually interesting furnishings in har- 
mony with every architectural style, and 
also the assistance of our experienced dec- 
orators in gathering and arranging suit- 
able furnishings for your home, to meet 
your own individual preferences. 


RamptonShops 


18 Gast 504Street + 


The Hampton 
Exhibits occupy 
this entire build- f 
ing. No branches 
or associated 
companies. 
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@ New Coituecrion 
OF DELIGHTFULLY <~ 
QuaNr & INvreREStT 
ING DESIGNS 44,4 


HANP ForRGEey [IRON WORK _ “ 
for COUNTRY HOUSED ~ | 1923 


LANTERNS - FOOT SCRAPERS - LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Reproductions of Old English and Colonial Hardware 
Illustrations upon request 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER : 414 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Library Mantel, George Rew Residence 
Elmer Grey, Architect 


BATCHELDER-WILSON COMPANY 
2633 Artesian Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Of all God’s gifts to the sight of man, colour is the holiest, 
the most divine, the most solemn. The purest and most thought- 
ful minds are those which love colour the most.” 

Fohn Ruskin 
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JAN VERMEER OF DELFT 
THE LITTLE STREET IN DELFT 
(Amsterdam: Rijks Museum) 


Size of colour surface, 201% x 17 inches 
Price, $10.00 


One of nearly 250 exact facsimiles in full colour of 
great paintings by great masters reproduced direct from 
the originals in the world’s galleries and private collections. 
Your art dealer will show you The Medici Prints. 


What Is a Medici Print? 


HE MEDICI SOCIETY EXISTS IN ORDER TO 

PUBLISH THE FINEST FACSIMILE COLOUR RE- 
PRODUCTIONS OF GREAT PAINTINGS—of which modern 
photographic methods are capable—AT THE LOWEST PRICE 
COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE. As to its success in fulfilling 
this programme the Society may quote MR. RALPH ADAMS 
CRAM, who, in the course of a recent statement concerning the 
primary necessity of training the general public in appreciation 
if we are to have artists to appreciate, says of The Medici Prints: 
“The power of a great picture is an eternal power. ... Yet 
very few can go to Florence or Belgium, and a photograph 
means nothing except to those who have seen the originals. 
These new facsimiles are in a quite different class, and I cannot 
see why they should not serve a brilliantly useful purpose in 
bringing a great part of the vital beauty of the far original to 
those who cannot seek it out in its distant shrine. 
“Tt is astonishing how faithful is the reproduction. . . . I con- 
fess these colour-prints give me much of the poignant thrill of 
the originals. 


‘“‘Tt seems to me that these prints should be used 
in every school-room. A half-dozen would do in- 
calculable good in bringing a sense of beauty into 
the lives of children, and so help them to achieve 
a better standard of comparative values. 

‘““Of course all this applies equally well to the 
home ... since these Medici Prints became 
available.’’ 


Send 25 cents (coin preferred but stamps accepted) for the 
complete illustrated Catalogue of THE MEDICI PRINTS. 


If desired the Society will attend to framing The Medici 
Prints for its patrons. Correspondence is invited 


Publishers for the United States of THE BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE FOR CONNOISSEURS, recognized as au- 
thoritative on questions of Art and Art History. 


Among the subjects dealt with are: Architecture, Arms 
and Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese 
Porcelain, Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Fur- 
niture, Miniatures, Paintings, Sculpture, Silver and 
Pewter, Tapestries, etc. A Classified List will be sent on 
request. 

Illustrated. Published monthly. Per copy, $1.00; by the 
year, $9.00. Sample, 75 cents 


The Medici Society of America 
Book and Art Publishers 
745 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Late 17th Century English Oak Dresser, by Kensington 


HE quaint charm of the old English farm- 
house interior is reflected in the oak dresser 
which often has served its practical and 
decorative purpose for over two hundred years. 
Decked out with pewter or old china, or with 
shelves filled with books, there is about it an air 
of warm hospitality and simple living that 


makes it particularly appropriate for the coun- 
try house dining room or living hall of today. 
Reproductions by Kensington, because of 
fidelity in design and the old-time hand proc- 
esses of the Kensington craftsmen, retain the 
character and the decorative quality that are 
the charm of old work, ; 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with furnishings harmonious in both character 
and quality are cordially invited to avail themselves of the service of the Kensington Showr oms and staff 


Illustrated booklet F sent on request 


WORKSHOPS 
EAST END AVENUE 
79TH STREET 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


FINE FURNITURE 


WHOLESALE SHOWROOMS 
14 EAST 32ND STREET 
7TH FLOOR 


IMPORTERS 


ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 
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MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Distinctive Furniture 
SHOWROOMS : ANTIQUES 


Be ee 154 EAST 55th STREET LIGHTING Fla 


UNUSUAL FACTORY: 340-342 EAST 38TH STREET PANELED ROOMS 


INTERIORS NEW YORK TAPESTRIES 


OR a harmonized summary of what was 

best in more than one period of decora- 
tion, one must look to the transitional 
styles. Thus, in this Bristol Reproduction 
of a fine old Regency bergére of walnut, 
one finds the vigor and dignity of the Louis 
XIV era combined with the curving flow of 
line of the later eighteenth century styles. 


NY 
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Distinctive Furniture 


Architects and decorators will find in our patterns those 
occasional pieces that provide the sparkle in a room, either 
because of their attractive form or unusual color. 


A high standard in design 
and workmanship char- 
acterizes all our produc- 
tions. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We will gladly send photographs of furniture 
to interested architects and decorators, and 
welcome correspondence detailing their prob- 
lems. Our facilities are also available for 
special work from the designs of architects or 
decorators. 


Smith & Jones 


Showrooms 


216 East 37th Street 
New York 
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An interior of the Willard D. Straight house. Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


HE architect who specifies Dutch 
Boy White-Lead and Flatting Oil 
for walls, ceilings and woodwork ot 
rooms like this one emphasizes the 
charm and beauty of his own design. 


This durable flat paint gives a soft, vel- 


vety finish and reflects light evenly, 
without glare. It is impervious to mois- 
ture and can be tinted as desired. Such 
flat paint is an economical paint be- 
cause of its superior covering power and 


durability. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND BUFFALO CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Prod 
D utch Boy ans 
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Danersk Marlboro Dining Room Set 


Danersk Furniture 


cA new and important group of choice furniture reflecting the 
spirit of the 18th Century originals 


POS 


In designing the MarlboroGroup, patina that is characteristic of this 
original pieces in the Metropolitan English hardware. 
Museum and private collections 
were given careful study. The table 
standards are carved in the delicate 


This group is on exhibition in our 
salesrooms in New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles, together with new 
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leaf design characteristic of the 
work of Duncan Phyfe. The wood is 
selected from the finest Cuban ma- 
hogany with great care as to beauty 
of grain. 

An accent of color in contrast to 
the mahogany is obtained by the 
use of fine inlays in appropriate 
places. The drawer pulls and claw 
feet were imported from England 
and they are finished with a rich 


and interesting designs in bedroom 
and living room pieces that it will 
be worth your while to see. 

We hope you will use our various 
showrooms freely. No matter where 
your clients are located, the expense 
of a trip to inspect our furniture 
will be more than repaid by the 
satisfaction of having seen exactly 
what you propose for their homes. 
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ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 


< Re 


315 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 643 So. Olive Street, Los Angeles 
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URING the period when Philip, Duke 

of Orleans, ruled as Regent of France 

the decorative arts underwent a definite 
reaction from the heavy formality which character- 
ized the reign of Louis XIV. Designs became 
less impressive and heroic, anticipating the natu- 
ralness and grace which are associated with the 
style of Louis XV. 


The Schumacher silk brocade illustrated here is 
a splendid example of the influence of this tran- 
sition period in decorative design. This beautiful fabric 
reflects admirably the style of the Régence. It was woven 
near Lyons, the famous French city with which the history 
of silk weaving and ornamentation is inseparably associated. 
The design is exclusive in this country with Schumacher. 


to which the style of the Régence is so ideally 
suited. This brocade may be used successfully 
for either furniture covering or hangings. 


In order to fully appreciate its unusual qualities 
it is mecessary to see this Schumacher brocade 
= in the actual piece and feel its rich texture. 
Together with other distinctive Schumacher 
fabrics this silk brocade is on view in our New 
York salesrooms. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers, Distribu- 
tors to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics. 60 W. 40th Street, New York. Offices in Boston, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 


J-SCHUMACHER. & CO 
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AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA IN 
616 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


ROOM 1000 
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Architects: 


Chicago 
Wood Carving: 


JOSEPH DUX 
Chicago 


Wainscoting: 


Chicago 


FUGARD & KNAPP 


PHILIP RINN CO. 
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In High Class Apartments 


The main lobby of this fine new apartment 
building at 230 E. Walton Place, Chicago, Ill, 
is an example of the best use of walnut interior 
woodwork in the modern apartment building, 


A modernized version of Italian Renaissance 
forms the basis for a liberal use of American 
Walnut. The upper walls are faced with buff 
colored Bedford stone, the ceiling being done 
in white plaster. The stone walls are softened 
by an application of nicotine wash and the 
ceiling decorated in polychrome. 


The iron rail of the balcony is lightened up 
with spots of gold and strong colors, as are the 
side wall lamp brackets and center chandelier. 


All the wainscoting, the doors and furniture 
are done in a medium toned brown walnut, em- 
bellished with carving, contrasting agreeably 


with the lighter side walls and the still lighter 
ceiling effects. The floor is a soft brown tone 
art marble tile with a black border of the 
same material. 


Leading architects and decorators of today, like 
their masters in historic times, find in walnut 
the most satisfactory medium for the expres- 
sion of their ideals in fine woodwork and fine 
furniture, combining as it does the four-fold 
virtues of being strong, stable, durable and 


beautiful. 


Free Literature for the Architect 


“The Walnut Book,” a general treatise on the de- 
velopment of walnut through the ages;““Real Walnut 
Furniture,” an educational folder, both for the gen- 
eral public; and “American Walnut Specification 
Notes for Interior Woodwork,” for the builder 
and architect. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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From 
HISTORICAL 
and other 
OLD HOUSES IN 
ENGLAND 


Roy Grosvenor 
Thomas 

6 West 56th Street 
New York 


Telephone Circle 2111 


Circle 2427 108 W. 57th St., NEW YORK 


Roy Mac Nicol Studio 


Decorative Paintings - Screens - Panels, Etc. 


Behan: 


PLANTS AND #7§ rrr i? 
FLOWERS FOR 72, foe 
HOMES - PUBLIC ay 7, 
SPACES IN - 
HOTELS -ETC 


DECORATIVE:PLANT:CO"™, 


NEW YORK 


230- 5th-AVE- 


7 W. 47th St. 


STUDIOS New York 


Gardens 


and 


Ornaments 
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FORUM GALLERIES 


NEW YORK EXHIBITION CALENDAR 
FOR LATTER PART OF APRIL 


Ackerman Galleries, 10 East 46th St.—Water colors of London 
by Barry Pittar, through April. 

Arlington Galleries, 274 Madison Ave.—American and French 
panels and etchings by Elisha Kent Kane Wetherill, through 
April. 

Beecher Memorial Gallery, Plymouth Institute, Orange and 
Hicks St., Brooklyn—Loan collection of paintings after Nat- 
tier, and the ‘ ‘Home Beautiful’’ lent by John Wanamaker, to 
April 30. 

Beimaison Gallery, John Wanamaker’s—Paintings by the 
younger French artists, to April 18. 

Bonaventure Gallery, 536 Madison Ave.—Early American por- 

- traits. 

Brook!tyn Museum, Eastern Parkway —European paintings; 
Tissot water colors; American paintings; 100 pictures of 
ancient Egyptian life. 

FitzRoy Carrington, 707 Fifth Ave.—Engravings and woodcuts 
by Durer; ‘‘Some Masters of Lithography.’’ 

Dudensing Galleries, 45 West 44th St —Paintings by Raphael 
Sala. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th St—A painting by Paul 
Gauguin; the water-lily paintings of Monet. 

Mrs. Ehrich’s Gallery, 707 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition of metal 
work, linens, Cantagalli glass and antique furniture. 

Fearon Galleries, 25 West 54th St.—Paintings by Raehurn, 
Gainsborough, Cotes and Reynolds. 

Ferargil Galleries, 607 Fifth Ave——A group of portraits of 
women and children. 

Folsom Galleries, 104 West 57th St—Paintings by Blakelock, 
T wachtman, Inness, Wyant and Keith. 

Grand Central Galleries, 6th floor, Grand Central Terminal 
—Opening exhibition of American painting and sculpture. 

Harlow Gallery, 712 Fifth Ave-—Etchings by Zorn and paint- 
ings by Carl Rungius. 

Keppel! Galleries, 4 East 39th St.—Etchings by Forain, begin- 
ning April 3. 

Kingore Galleries, 668 Fifth Ave—Portraits by Edmund Piz- 
zella, beginning April 4. 


(Continued on page 52) 


E have on ex- 
hibition a very 
fine collection of 
Old English Garden 
Lead, including gar- 
den figures, foun- 


tains, bird baths, 

vases, sun dials, etc. 

LOUIS L. ALLEN 
Antiques 


521 Madison Avenue 


Bird Bath, 6 inches high New York 


| KADARHEL 


Write for our Leaflet F show- 
ing twenty-seven artistic 
designs. 


17 East 42d St., New York 


Distinctive and interesting 
lighting fixtures of Kapashell 
from the Orient. 


E. H. WARDWELL Importer 


HENDERSON | BROS 


ieTeH GLASS saan 


in the oe ise 
ANTIQUE and 


MODERN STYLES 
Telephone 
VRB ACH HILL 5550 bede 


Darnley 


Inc. 


DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS FOR 
TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


395 Madison Ave. 
New York 


FIREPLACE 
FITTINGS 


THE andiron 
shown is wrought 
ironinhalf-polish 
finish with pol- 
ished brass me- 
dallion. 


Write for Catalogue F 


The H. W. COVERT 
COMPANY 


137 East 46th Street 
New York 


Specializing in 


OUTDOOR AND INDOOR GARDENS 


ROCK GARDENS ROOF GARDENS 
SUN ROOMS REST ROOMS 
COURT GARDENS 


BEATTY & BEATTY 
Architects’ Bldg. 101 Park Ave., New York 
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FORUM GALLERIES 


Please write for our 
ARCHITECTS BOOK 
of 
IMPORTED 
WALL COVERINGS 


W.H.S.Lloyd Co. 


Importers of 
Fine Wall Coverings 


105-7 WEST 40th ST. 
NEW YORK 


"4d Phone, Pennsylvania 2654 


WICKER FURNITURE 


For Home 
Interiors 
Woven by hand 
fromthe better grade 
of raw material. May 


be finished in special 
colors. 


Write for catalogue 
Minnet & Co. 


(Est. 1898) 
Manufacturers 


40th, 41st, Lexington Ave., New York City 


Decorative and 
Furniture 


LEATHER 


Illuminated, Tooled 
and 
Carved Leathers 


SCREENS AND 
WALL PANELS 


215 West 19th Street 
Near 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Watkins 7707 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK EXHIBITION CALENDAR 
FOR LATTER PART OF APRIL 


(Continued from page 51) 


Knoedler Galleries, 556 Fifth Ave.—Etchings and drypoints by 
D. Y. Cameron, through April. 

John Levy Galleries, 559 Fifth Ave. —American and foreign 
paintings. 

Lewis & Simmons, 612 Fifth Ave—Old masters and Barbizon 
paintings. 

Lowenbein Gallery, 57 East 59th St.—Permanent exhibition of 
small paintings by American artists. 

Metropolitan Museum, Central Park at 82nd St.—Loan exhibi- 
tion of Chinese paintings; loan exhibition of old English ship 
models; loan exhibition of sculpture by Degas; landscapes by 
Hokusai, Kuniyoshi, Gakutei, etc. 

Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th St. —Paintings by Bruce Crane, 
April 2-21; portrait drawings in silverpoint and sanguine by 
Ercole Cattotto, April 2-21. 

Montclair Museum, Montclair, N. J.—Lithographs by Bolton 
Brown. 

Mussmann Gallery, 144 West 57th St.—Etchings by American 
artists. 

National Arts Club, 119 East 19th St.—Paintings by Patterson, 
Derrick, Lever, Gruppe and Dabo. 

The New Gallery, 600 Madison Ave.—Paintings by Boris Gri- 
gorieff, April 6-28. 

N. Y. Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. —Etchings by 
Whistler; ““Making of a Japanese Print.’ 

Ralston Galleries, 4 East 46th St —X VIII century English por- 
traits and Barbizon paintings. 

Rehn Gallery, 6 West 50th St. 
Dewing, Hassam and others. 

Reinhardt Galleries, 606 Fifth Ave—Ancient Indian and 
Graeco-Buddhist seulpture. 

Schwartz Gallery, 14 East 46th St.—Exhibition of modern 
etchings. 

Scott & Fowles Galleries, 667 Fifth Ave.—Early English por- 
traits, Barbizon and American paintings. 

Société Anonyme, 19 East 47th St.—Paintings by Kandinsky, 
through Apri}. 

Mrs. Sterner’s Gallery, 22 West 49th St.—Water colors by 
Eleanor W. Motley, mural decorations and paintings by 
Gardner Hale, beginning April 7. 

Arthur Tooth & Sons, 709 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition of Barbizon 
paintings. 

Weyhe Galleries, 710 Lexington Ave.—Drawings and litho- 
graphs by Alfred Dehn, to April 25. 

Whitney Studio, 8 West 8th St.—Annual exhibition by mem- 
bers of thte Whitney Studio Club, beginning April 3. 

Wiener Werkstaette of America, 581 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition of 
Viennese art. 

Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Ave.— Paintings by Nan Wat- 
son; portraits by Micheline Resco. 


Howard Young Galleries, 620 Fifth Ave-—Exhibition of Ameri- 
ean and foreign paintings. 


—Paintings by T wachtman, Weir, 


Hand Wrought 
Lanterns 


For gateways, porticoes, 
loggias, coach entrances, 
porches. 


Door grilles, balconies, 
gates, fixtures, decora- 
tive hardware, radiator 
grilles, etc. Executed 
from architect's details 
or from our own original 
designs. 


Circular F1, wrought lan- No. 113. Body 12” high 
terns, sent on request $20.00 


James R. Marsh 
Architects Bldg., 101 Park Ave., New York 


WROUGHT IRON 
SMOKING STAND AY 


Polychrome Finish, $5.00 i 


WROUGHT IRON 
BRIDGE LAMP 
Black Iron and Polychrome, 
with Adjustable Arm and 

Parchment Shade, $5.00 

Sent Express Collect on Receipt of Remittance 
ART-IRON STUDIOS 
615-619 Tenth Avenue - New York 


ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


Established 1900 


Designs and esti- 
mates furnished for 
gardens and garden 
ornaments 
Catalogue sent on 
request 
244 Lexington 
Ave., (at 34th St.) 
New York 


RECENT BOOKS ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


English Decoration and Furniture of the 
Later 18th Century By M. Jourdain 


This is the fourth and latest volume im a series of exceptionally well 
produced books on decorative art. It contains 272 pages with over 400 
illustrations from photographs and detail drawings, including 8 plates 
printed in collotype. The illustrations comprise excellent general views 
of rooms and many details of architecture and furniture. The text 
describes exact methods and materials used in the 18th century. 


Price $25 


Wallpaper, Its History, Design and Use 
By Phyllis Ackerman, Ph.D. 


The revival of interest in wall paper as a decorative medium, espe- 
cially in its current use with glazes and painted woodwork, makes this 
book of special value. It is distinctly practical, and in addition to 
showing the precedent for wall paper design, it indicates the types of 
paper available today and gives numerous suggestions for unusual 


effects. 268 pp., 544 x 814 ins.; cloth binding. 
Price $3.50 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


Sent, with carrying charges prepaid, upon receipt of price 


Spanish Interiors and Furniture 
By Arthur Byne and Mildred Stapley 


This portfolio of 200 plates, published in four parts, provides a selec- 
tion of the best examples of Spanish domestic interior architecture 
and furnishing from the 16th to the 18th century. The decorative 
accessories such as tiles, woodwork, pottery and fabrics, so essential 
to interpretation of the Spanish style, are fully and clearly illus- 
trated. 1034 x 1334 ins.; paper covers. 


Price, Four Parts Complete, $40 


Furniture and Decoration of the Italian 
Renaissance By Frida Schottmuller 


This new book is a valuable source of reference on the domestic phase 
of the Italian renaissance. It contains 24 pages of informing text on 
the plan and decoration of the renaissance house and detailed con- 
sideration of the various articles of furniture. There are 590 illus- 
trations of interiors, details, furniture and accessories. Excellently 


printed and bound in board covers. 246 pp., 9 x 11% ins. 
Price $10 


- 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Designs That Express Your Ideas 


Edison says that there is a kinship of ideas. 
What one man thinks is often voiced in slightly 
different form by another. 


Curtis Woodwork expresses your ideas. It is 
close to what you would draft yourself. For this 
reason it will pay you to specify Curtis designs in 
your plans. They will save much time in your draft- 
ing room. From the wealth of variety—Colonial, 
English, Southern and Western—you can select 
styles that are both original and appropriate for 
your expressions. 


These designs are by Trowbridge & Ackerman 
and are produced in quantities only by the Curtis 
Companies. Each piece is trademarked. 

Only by looking for this trademark—‘‘1866 
Curtis’”—can you be certain of getting this stock 
woodwork, made exactly to specifications which will 


Curtis 


Woodwork 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 


See our advertising 


The makers of Curtis Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to 


its users. “‘We’re not satisfied unless you are.” 
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in Sweet’s Catalog. 


FORUM 


As with every other item of the 
Curtis line, Curtis stairs combine 
practicality with refinement of de- 
sign. 

A Curtis stair comes ready to 
set up, with each piece marked 
and a blueprint included. Hours 
of carpenters’ time is saved. The 
treads wedge into the risers. Balus- 
ters dovetail into the treads—not 
a nail mars their appearance. 
There is no wabble or give to a 
Curtis stair. It is firm and solid. 
Illustrated is Stair C-908. 


suit you. The popularity of Curtis Woodwork has 
caused it to be cheaply imitated, and this trade- 
mark is your protection. 


Scaled details, ready to work in with your 
drafting, will be readily supplied to professional 
architects in territories that we serve. Pocket size 
booklets, containing the same information as the 
Curtis dealer catalog, will be sent free on request. 
Write today. 


The Curtis Companies’ Service Bureau 
Dept. 14, Clinton, Iowa 


Mantained by the Curtis Manufacturing and Distributing 
Plants at: 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
Wausau, Wis. 


Clinton, Iowa. Detroit, Mich, 
Lincoln, Neb. Topeka, Kan, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill, 


Sales Offices: Pittsburgh, New York and Baltimore. 
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Shutters C-1165. 
Window C-1024., 
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ROOM - 


EIN! S. ais 


= “Save the surface and 
= you save all Wing ¥)armig 


An early English Living Room in 
a New York residence from the 
‘designs of Walker & Gillette, 
Architects, New York 


Illustration from the book, *‘ Eight Periods 


HE interiors of houses, hotels and clubs are 
being made beautiful today by the efforts of 
architects in adapting fine period precedent 
to modern use. Of equal importance with the cor- 
rect spirit in detail and proportions in these rooms 
is the character of the wood finish. After consider- 
able investigation we have prepared a number of 
simple specifications for the use of our various prod- 
ucts in securing period effects. They are incorpo- 


and Their Modern Adaptation.’ 


rated in the book, “Eight Periods and Their 
Modern Adaptation,” which we have just published. 
This book contains a description of each of the 
major periods, accompanied by illustrations of old 
and modern rooms together with representative 
furniture. 

The book should be of special interest in view 
of the growing importance of interior design. 

It will be sent to any architect upon request. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, 
N. J. 


CHICAGO, 
TEE: 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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Reaching the Architect 


This matter of reaching the architect 1s not so 
difficult after all. The architects have made it 
clear just what they want, and that war 1s 
information; not superlatives. As Mr. Robert 
D. Kohn (Second Vice-President of the A.I.A.) 
says: 

‘‘T hope that engineers, and others 

who are interested in building prod- 

ucts, will work out some scheme 

whereby, on the one hand, the merits 

of the different products may be 

adequately presented to the archi- 

tects, and, on the other hand, that 


the architects may know authorita- 
tively the truth about these products.” 


We have, we believe, filled Mr. Kohn's pre- 
scription. We are prepared to present the 
Estey Pipe Organ to architects, for any 
specific purpose, on the basis of facts and in- 
formation, and not on the basis of our opinion. 


THE Estey ORGAN COMPANY 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Exterior Lighting Fixtures 


—an Important Part of the 
Public Building, 


Community or Home 


HE Smyser-Royer line 
includes lamp posts, 
pier lamps and lanterns to 


harmonize with practically 
Smyser-Royer 


Fixtures every type of architecture. 
adorn N. Y. Grand : 4 es 
Central Station Over 360 original Smyser- 
Roosevelt Dam . 
U. S. Post Offices Royer conceptions are 
i- ’ ”? 
Repealing aaa shown in catalog “ H.”’ | 
: > , Digs beautiful homes 
Ss ea Sent upon request 


25 Peg Leo 


By 2, SMYSER-ROYER CO. 
Main Office and Works, York, Pa. 


Philadelphia Office, 1609 Sansom St. 


IN -A-DOR BED 


EQUIPS 


EEO RCEHIBE 


Chicago’s 
New Apartment-Hotel 
H.L. Stevens & Co., Architects 


SMYSER-ROYER 


EXTERIOR LIGHTING FIXTURES 


2) SP es 5 
O17 6" 8 HEB; ited 
—= 


O build an apartment that “combined in the highest 

degree all the privacy and comforts of the individual 

home with the superior service of the finest hotel”— 

this was the aim of the Churchill owners. Naturally they 
specified Murphy In-A-Dor Beds. 


These give to an apartment the flexibility of an individual 
home without loss of hotel efficiency. 


The convenience and comfort of extra rooms is provided 
at no extra building cost. 


The Murphy In-A-Dor Bed is not a folding bed, but a safe, 
sanitary, sleep-inviting bed. It swings through an ordinary 
3-ft. door. It may be had in plain or period designs, in full 
sizes Or twin types. 


Our Layout Department is always at the service of archi- 
tects and builders. May we send you full information and 
examples of Murphy In-A-Dor installations? 


THE MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANY R O O K W O 6B 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


22 West Monroe Street, Chicago Chemical Bldg., St. Louis POTTERY AN DT LES 

1534 Blake Sire, Denver 11404 Hanna Bids, Cleveland Whether old and quaint or ultra and modern in feeling, tiles Possess 
305 Oeenncees Ottawa, Can. 220 N. St. Paul St. Dallas, ead a charm rarely equalled by other materials used in home building. 
Crocker Bldg., AU ae e Soe erie Tree Are, Atlanta, Ga, THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


; Archi Dene Gacanaon 
There is only one In-A-Dor Bed—“The Murphy” cine ie hehe ace ae 
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2) SG PRATT & LAMBERT 


ESSEING ES Eh PRODUCTS 


Drawn by Hanson Booth. Copyright 1922, POL 


HE artistry of Vitralite commends it to the architect in 

terms he understands. As subtle and delicate as rare 

porcelain, yet it is unyielding to the deteriorating influ- 
ences of hard interior wear orsevere weather. Possessing the 
durability and dependability of the original white Vitralite, 
“*the Long-Life Ename/,’’ Vitralite Tints provide a compact 
choice of standardized authoritative shades which assure a 
definite and non-varying result. ‘Their use therefore sidesteps 
that often unpleasant hour of mixing and fussing, until the 
color eventually accepted brings only dissatisfaction to archi- 
tect, painter and client. It is not remarkable then that 
Vitralite Tints already have achieved a genuine popularity. 


The Architectural Service Departments at New York, 

Buffalo, Chicago and Bridgeburg, Ontario, are pre- 
4 ) & J & By Lar10, 

pared to answer queries on wood finishing matters. 


Pratr & Lampert-Inc., 122 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. ~ 
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E have prepared a 28-page booklet in which is 

told the story of “Tudor Stone.” This booklet 
contains 34 photographic illustrations of installations, 
and under each we have stated the architect’s name 
and the location of the job. All of these illustrations 
show unique and interesting details of ridges, gables, 
valleys and treatment of butt lines. 


ARNOLD & NORTH 


Incorporated 


124 East 41st Street New York 


We shall be glad to send this booklet to any archi- 
tect who will write us on his letterhead requesting it. 


Plising-and Helson-Hlate-ompany 


West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


REPRODUCTIONS OF EARLY AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH MANTELPIECES AND 
FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 


Booklets on Request 


April, 1923 


Armstrongs Linoleum 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


for Every Floor in the House 


Look for the 
CIRCLE “A” 
trademark on 


the burlap back 
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Davenport, Iowa, 
Public School, 2700 
square feet, Arm- 
strong’s Quarter-inch 
Brown Battleship 
Linoleum installed 
by Harned & Von 
Maur, Inc., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


The~way to lay a permanent linoleum floor is to 
cement the material over a lining of heavy deaden- 
ing felt. For laying instruc'ions, use your letter- 
head to ask for a copy of “Business Floors.’ This 
48-page booklet also illustrates the use of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum for stores, offices, hospitals, 
churches and public buildings and tells hiw to 
care for linoleum in the most practical way. 


For Specifications, see Seventeenth Edition, Sweet's 
Architectural Catalog, pages 442-447, 


The Job of a School Floor 


OU require three things of a good school floor— 
it must be quiet, durable and easy to keep clean. 


The scuffing of children’s feet wears hard on the or- 
dinary floor, and is, moreover, very disturbing to 
study and recitations. 


To solve the school floor problem, school boards and 
architects are turning to battleship linoleum. The 
tough cork particles, mixed with resilient oxidized lin- 
seed oil, deaden footsteps and other annoying sounds, 
and stand up sturdily under the grinding wear. 


Linoleum is readily cemented to a fireproof concrete 
base and makes a permanent floor with a minimum fire 
hazard. And when properly installed, its smooth, seam- 
less surface is practically impervious to dirt and is no 
trouble at all for the janitors to clean. 


Armstrong’s Battleship Linoleum comes in four thicknesses, and 
three colors—brown, green and dark gray. It makes a splendid 
floor for corridors and hallways, as well as for auditoriums, class 
rooms, gymnasiums, libraries and offices. Ask for samples and the 
names of reliable firms that can give you estimates of what lino- 
leum floors cost. 


Armstrong Cork Co., $m%*" Lancaster, Pa. 
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How to Get Funds for 
Building Construction 


. ¥y| important new building construction work 
2.4) in our larger cities should write or call on us. 


AS RCHITECTS and builders seeking funds for 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. offer their services to those 
contemplating new buildings. We are always in 
the market for sound construction loans in 
amounts of $200,000 up, to finance office build- 
ings, apartment buildings, and similar structures. 


We have prepared literature especially intended for 
architects, describing the Straus Plan of financing. 
We suggest that you write us today and ask for 


BOOKLET F 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 » OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES » INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK A, tee )=6CHICAGO 
Straus Building Eee . 7 ae Straus Building 


Fifth Ave. at 46th St. “ey F MA ea a Clark & Madison Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO — 179 Post Street 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 


- 


SE RVEGE 


SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Situation 


eyes are turned with great interest on the 
behavior of the material and labor markets. 
From all available reports it is evident that the buy- 
ing commitments for materials during the first three 
months of 1923 are approximately one-third greater 
than known in any similar period of building his- 
tory. This means that manufacturers are called upon 
for approximately a 40 per cent increase in produc- 
tion, and under these conditions it is evident that 
prices are fairly well stabilized where production fa- 
cilities exist, such as with common brick, cement 
and architectural terra cotta, while in other lines, 
including plumbing supplies, glass and special prod- 
ucts, the market as noted is one of price increases. 
The spirit of buying is stronger than ever before. 
We have previously reported that all indications 
point to 1923 as the greatest year in building his- 
tory, and this activity can only be offset by one con- 
dition,—the discouragement of the buying market 


A S the spring building season officially opens all 


ANNUAL CHANGES MONTHLY CHANGES 


1922 


by prohibitive price increases. While it is true that 
these conditions have created a market which may 
be taken advantage of by manufacturers, it is also 
true that there is very little indication of such short- 
sightedness and that the established policy of man- 
ufacturers in the building field is to co-operate with 
buyers. Labor, as always, is subject to the basic con- 
trol of supply and demand. In several of the trades, 
such as plastering, great difficulty is anticipated, 
with the result that wherever possible,substitutes in- 
volving the use of other trades are being employed. 
It is probable, however, that the average cost of la- 
bor will continue approximately on the basis of labor 
costs as in the spring of 1922, with some increases. 

Architects who are placing sub-contracts in the 
more congested building districts are warned to deal 
only with the better class of established sub-con- 
tractors, since this year will probably show the high- 
est record of non-performance because of difficulty 
in the labor situation. 


1923 


1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


HESE various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) Budlding Costs. 

This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic materials and labor 
costs under national averages. (2) Commodity I ndex. Index figure determined by the United States Department of Commerce, (3) 
Money Value of Contemplated Construction. Value of buildings for which plans have been filed based on reports of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Co., and Engineering News-Record. (4) Money Value of New Construction. Total valu- 
ation of all contracts actually ‘let. The dollar scale is at the right of the chart in millions. (S) Square Foot Area of New Construc- 
tion. The measured volume of new buildings. The square foot measure is at the left of the chart. The variation of distances 
between the value and volume lines represents a square foot cost which is determined first, by the trend of building costs, and 


second, by the quality of construction. 
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Factors of Fluctuation in Building Costs 
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VOLUME 
OF 


NEW 
BUILDINGS 


MILLIONS OF 
SQUARE FEET 


PUBLIC 
& SEMI- 
PUBLIC 
CINCLUPING 
ALL INSTIT 
UTIONAL) 


RESIDE NT- 
HA JAL 
C] Inpust- 


RIAL 
Wy BUSINESS 


MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS 


INVEST- 
MENT 
IN 
NEW 
ULLDIN 


BcHE above chart in the upper part in- 
dicates the approximate division of the 
money invested in new building, and in the 
lower part the number of square feet rep- 
resented by new construction. Building 
construction is divided into four general 
classes permitting the relative importance 
of each field to be visualized, while the 
total of each monthly column shows the 
entire volume of investment. While hous- 
ing activity maintains its lead, a notable 
increase in the amount of industrial build- 
ing and a surprising gain in the more ex- 
pensive public building types are noted in 
January. 


MONTHLY TREND OF BUILDING COSTS 


Under this heading will be found each month a discus- 
sion of the trend of building costs which provides informa- 
tion as to the various important factors affecting its upward 
or downward course. Items of information as to cubic foot 
costs and other data of importance will be found here. 


HE anticipated unsettled 

condition of the _ building 
material market is in full evi- 
dence as April approaches. There 
has been a great rush to cover on 
basic materials and special equip- 
ment for many types of building 
operations, resulting in placing 
of approximately one-third more 
advance orders during this spring 
than was ever known in any 
spring season. 


The index of building cost as: 


shown in the chart on the pre- 
ceding page has risen steadily, 
and it is anticipated that at this 
time there must come a consider- 
able falling off in the volume of 
orders for material and equip- 
ment. This will be partially due 
to increased cost, but probably 
more extensively due to the fact 
that many manufacturers will 
have sold out their entire pro- 
duction program for at least a 
short period. 

The volume of orders which 
have been placed this spring in- 
dicates, however, that the total 
volume of new construction will 
be considerably above that of 
last year, and that while prices 
may defer interest on the part of 
building investors, there will be 
a constantly steady market as 
production and shipping facili- 
ties increase again. This market 
will also probably be encouraged 


‘by a very gradual reduction in 


as the costs index again reaches 
what might be termed a line of 
stabilization in building values. 
It is evident also that abnormal 
conditions of demand will prob- 
ably result in the establishment 
of this line of stabilization at an 
abnormally high point. This con- 
dition, however, may serve to 
divert large quantities of build- 
ing materials and labor from the 
congested districts of New York 
to its suburban areas. 

It must never be forgotten 


that during the years preceding 
the war building costs were low 
to a point of economic unsound- 
ness. With very few exceptions 
building material manufacturers 
were not making profits. In fact 
the building industry, which is 
the greatest industry in America, 
has over a period of many years 
shown less actual profit to those 
engaged in any phase of building 
than any of the other great 
industries. A condition like this 
may last through a period of 
depression and medium prosper- 
ity, but its inevitable calls for a 
period of prosperity within the 
industry immediately after a 
shortage of its ultimate products 
—buildings—insure the type of 
demand which makes it possible 
to sell both labor and materials 
on a basis profitable to the in- 
dividual and to producing or- 
ganizations. 

An interesting local situation 
which may affect building costs 
around New York is the recent 
action of Supreme Court Judge 
Tierney declaring the tax-exemp- 
tion law of New York unconsti- 
tutional. Thousands of dwellings 
and apartment buildings have 
been built under the exemption 
privileges of this law and thou- 
sands more are in course of plan- 
ning for filing before April 1. A 
storm of protest has arisen from 
builders and property owners, 
and both the city and state of 
New York are joining in urging 
an appeal of this case. In most 
quarters it is felt that the con- 
stitutionality of the act will be 
upheld. It is also interesting to 
note that the attitude of the tax 
department of New York as re- 
cently expressed by one of its 
officials, will be to make no at- 
tempt to collect back taxes or to 
impose hardships on those who 
have built under the tax-exemp- 
tion act in good faith. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


[= editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(6) That no committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service excepting by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
The largest institution in the United States ee | loans 


for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FoRuUM. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HuNTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 


President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Vice President, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


GAS SERVICE AND UTILIZATION 


Nuts T. SELLMAN 
Service Engineer, American Gas Association 


A specialist in problems pertaining to gas service and its 
use in all classes of buildings and industries. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 


DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


CHARLES A. FULLER 
Consulting Heating and Ventilating Engineer 


Member of firm of Griggs & Myers, New York. Widely 
experienced in the field of heating and ventilating design for 
office buildings, institutions and industrials; specialist on in- 
vestigation and report work on mechanical equipment for new 
and old plants. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WILLiAM L. GOODWIN 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 

iven the development of provision for electrical service in 
uildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLIAMS 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


Professor and Head of Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University. Consulting Agricultural Engineer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase o uip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 


Address inquiries to committee members, care THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, 103 Park avenue, New York 
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THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


INCREASES IN BUILDING 
TRADES PAY SINCE 1914 


T HE following tabulationisa compari- 
son of the wages paid in New York 
for a day of eight hours by members of 
the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion in the pre-war year of 1914 and un- 
der the present scales. Except where oth- 
erwise noted, the present scales call for 
double time for overtime and for observ- 
ance of holidays: 
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Asbestos workers............. $4.75 $9.00 
Bluestone cutters and setters. . . 4.50 9.00 
RARER MOTB f2gsy cc 5 <6 soe <0,» 5: 6.00 10.00 
(1) Bricklayers’ laborers....... 3.20 7.00 
(2) Carpenters ft 
4.00 '9. 
MURPNEEATI sf econo divas sn os 5. 9.00 
Ep 9.00 
PUES x <6 Siti yyy's' ai « see 8 4 9.00 
A 9. 
TIMOIU EVE Oe Pisy + oxalic. 6 doin as { 4 9.00 
ROUGE FY fois. ci0.sy 00 oe : on 
Richmond OCF aR ene oe he 9 00 
Ssement Masons ..2.......5.5. 5, 9 
(3) Concrete laborers.......... { - ” : 


Composition roofers and water- 

proof workers.............. 
Electrical workers............ 
Elevator constructors ......... 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. . 
Engineers, united portable..... 
House shorers and pilers....... 
Housesmiths, structural........ 
Marble cutters, carvers and 
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Plumbers and gas fitters....... 
Roofers and sheet metal workers. 
Slate and tile roofers.......... 
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PROBE PNAGOUG 5 \s sc kce en aces c 
DCTS ES i ey eerie 
Tile layers’ helpers ............ 


(1) Time and a half for overtime; double time for 
Sundays and holidays. 

(2) In carpenters’ scale where two figures are given 
they are for shop work and outside work, respec- 
tively. 

(3) Time and a half for overtime. 
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NEW YORK BUILDING CON- 
DITIONS AS SEEN BY EM- 
PLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ROM the New York Herald of March 
19 we quote some passages from the 
report covering an interview with Sam- 
uel B.Donnelly, Secretary of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association which in- 
dicates the opinions of employers with 
regard to this season’s building condi- 
tions in New York: 
“Tt appears to me, after careful study 
of the situation, that the cost of building 


construction for the next three years is 
going to be 75 per cent higher than the 
1913 average. Recent increases in the 
prices of many basic materials are gener- 
ally affecting wholesale prices. They indi- 
cate higher prices for building materials 
in 1923 than were paid during 1921 and 
1922. The upward price movement in 
building materials, which began in 1915, 
reached its’peak in April, 1920. In May, 
1920, prices began to recede, and the re- 
cession movement continued until Sep- 
tember, 1921. From that date until 
March, 1922, there was little change, but 
in April, 1922, a gradual and continuous 
upward movement began and has con- 
tinued until the present time. 


Basic Costs to Stay Up 


“T do not look for any material change 
for the better in the railroad situation or 
in the cost of freights. There is no imme- 
diate prospect of any abatement in the 
serious shortage of labor, both skilled 
and unskilled, for congress is unwilling 
to modify our present restrictive immi- 
gration law, and there is no better pros- 
pect of legislative measures looking to 
the cheapening of coal and fuel oil. 

“There will be no abatement in the 
immediate demand alike for material 
and labor, for the building boom is going 
ahead in larger volume than ever. The 
housing construction already achieved 
under stimulus of the tax-exemption laws 
and other incentives has done little more 
than keep pace with our normal increase 
of population. We have yet a long way to 
go before we shall have compensated for 
the non-productive housing years of the 
war. 


Capital Available 


“Furthermore, we have an abundance 
of capital available for building loans, 
and money rates are not too high. So 
long as money remains easy, this build- 
ing movement is going to go right ahead, 
despite high costs of labor and material. 

“Coming now to the cost of building 
as distinguished from the cost of mate- 
rials, we find that the peak price of build- 
ing was reached in April, 1920, after 
which prices receded until August, 1921. 
The drop, however, was not so great as 
that in the cost of building materials. La- 
bor costs receded only 10 points, while 
the cost of building materials receded 45 
points. 

“That brings us naturally to the ques- 
tion of the present wage status. We read 
of wood lathers in Brooklyn being paid 
as high as $22 a day. There is no doubt 
that speculative builders, spurred by 
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competition, are tempting mechanics in 
some of the trades where there is an inad- 
equate supply by offering either large bo- 
nuses over and above the regular wage 
scales or else heavy overtime allowances. 
The7Brooklyn lathers who earned re- 
cently in excess of $20 a day did it while 
working under a piece system at so much 
a bundle and while employed by ‘inde- 
pendent’ speculative builders not affili- 
ated with this association. 


Rival Bidding to Blame 


“Should there be in 1923 this kind of a 
runaway labor market, the responsibility 
for.it will rest mainly upon the owners 
and operators, who will bring it about by 
bidding against each other for the avail- 
able supply of labor. The present rates 
for all trades were fixed in the spring of 
1920, when the cost of living had reached 
its peak, and they have been paid contin- 
uously since that time, although there 
has been a decrease of 25 per cent in the 
cost of living. 

“The great shortage of skilled labor 
can be remedied by utilizing the more in- 
telligent semi-skilled and by the dilution 
of labor, as was practiced during the re- 
cent war period. Intelligent direction and 
instruction of labor must be adopted in 
all industries, and unreasonable restric- 
tion and regulation of apprentices must 
cease. Many of the local unions have 
failed to support efforts being made to 
encourage and induce apprentices to en- 
ter the trades, while others have hindered 
them by the imposition of unreasonable 
restrictions. 

“The American boy is confident he can 
master any trade within three years. 
Some relief can be provided and the 
supply of mechanics increased if the em- 
ployers and the unions will work together 
to accomplish that worthy purpose. 
First, they should raise the maximum 
age limit for learners to 25 or 30 years; 
second, they should provide for a course 
of intensive training in trade classes; 
third, they should provide for a short pe- 
riod of training in actual work, and, 
fourth, they should pay journeymen’s 
wages to the learner as soon as he proves 
himself competent.”’ 


ELIMINATING THE IRRE- 
SPONSIBLE BIDDER 


HESE are times when an architect 

must give serious consideration to 
the integrity and standing of the con- 
tractor and sub-contractor. As never be- 
fore,proof is being shown of the fact that 
the high bid is often the cheapest. We in- 
clude here an extract from an article by 
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W. A. Simpson, appearing in The Con- 
tractor, in which architects and bonding 
companies are called upon to recognize 
qualifications other than price: 

“The best medium through which to 
reach the public is the architects. If we 
are to be given any consideration at all, 
they must select bidders who are respon- 
sible. They must not allow bids of men 
who are not responsible to be held as 
clubs over the heads of those who are, in 
order to get the prices down. We are up 
against it time and time again where the 
architect does not pick his contractor. 
He gets little men to figure jobs that 
are beyond them. They make errors and 
mistakes all the way through and come 
out with low bids; then the architect goes 
to some contractor with a good name 
and responsibility and holds over him the 
price of the other to beat him down. That 
is tried hundreds of times, and that is 
something as to which we must educate 
the architect. The architects must recog- 
nize the efforts we are putting forth to 
bring irresponsible men to their senses, 
and through them only will we reach the 
private individual who is always putting 
all contractors in the same class. 

“The bonding companies can be of the 
greatest help in this elimination process. 
With all due respect to the bonding com- 
panies’ representatives when they say 
that the prime requisite for a surety bond 
is honesty, every one of us knows of cases 
where men utterly without principle or 
pretense of honesty have secured surety 
bonds because they had large statements 
or silent partners who had. Bonding com- 
panies stand in our way for a general 
clean-up of irresponsible contractors. 
They do not demand skill, integrity and 
responsibility as a primary factor. They 
demand a financial statement. Of course, 
they might take some moral chance on a 
man who has all first class qualifications 
excepting a financial statement; the 
question is, what percentage do they re- 
fuse, when the man has a first class state- 
ment and no other qualifications? Judg- 
ing from my observation, I will say it is 
very small indeed. 

“It is usually easy to approach every 
type of contractor excepting the man 
who believes that he can buy and hire 
every qualification necessary to make 
him a responsible contractor.”’ 


THE COURSE OF CON- 
STRUCTION COSTS 


Te a recent issue Engineering News- 
Record presents a pithy comment on 
the building cost situation as it obtains 
about the middle of March, 1923: 

“A glance at Chart I shows what ap- 
pears to be a paradox: construction cost 
rising steadily month after month, while 
contract volume declines. When prices of 
building materials were at the minimum, 
in May, 1922, the volume of large con- 
tracts awarded was 79 per cent above 
1913. In February, 1923, the cost index 
had mounted to 197.40, and contracts 
stood at 105 compared with 100 in 1913. 
At present the E. N.-R. Cost Index regis- 
ters 205.25, with the trend still upward. 

“Chart II, however, largely explains 
the anomaly. Cost declined throughout 
1921, while contract letting was 8 per 


cent below the 1913 par. Furthermore, in 
last seven months of 1920 the Construc- 
tion Volume Index (C.V.) averaged 30 
per cent below 1913. The lowest cost 
point occurred in March, 1922, when the 
general decrease from the peak was 38 
per cent. The very next month showed a 
3-point increase, and thereafter construc- 
tion cost began its re-inflation. In March, 
also, the heavy contract letting of 1922 
began, the C. V. being 162 on the basis 
of four issues of Construction News. The 
peak (179) occurred in May. In these 
three months over half a billion dollars’ 
worth of large contracts was awarded. 
Volume fell off heavily in June and July, 
but nevertheless has remained consist- 
ently about 100, and has thus permitted 
the maintenance—and even the con- 
tinued inflation—of cost. 


1922 


Chart I—Present Situation. 
Volume Declining 


Cost Rising 


Chart II—Construction Cost and Volume 
Since May, 1921 


“Whether cost will continue to ad- 
vance and, if so, for how long, will de- 
pend very much upon the amount of 
work placed under contract in the next 
three months. A C. V. of less than 120 
would probably check the rising tide of 
prices. Indications are that March con- 
tracts will considerably exceed those of 
the previous month. Anything more 
would be a mere guess. 

“At present the mill price of’structural 
steel is $2.25 to $2.50 per 100 Ibs., with 
a decided leaning to the higher figure. 
Lumber has been steady for the last 
month, as have brick and lime. In the 
last few weeks two large cement compa- 
nies have announced advances.” 


PRACTICAL PHASES OF OF- 
FICE BUILDING DESIGN 


Hees the building manager’s view- 
point there are certain essentials of 
architectural planning which are impor- 
tant inrelation to the ultimate success of 
an office building project. Some of these 
points are brought out in an interesting 
and instructive manner in an article by 
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Clarence T. Coley, recently published in 
Buildings and Building Management. 
This article is based on an address made 
by Mr. Coley before a meeting of the 
Building Managers’ and Owners’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, from which we 
quote: 

“Up to the present the speakers who 
have made addresses at these meetings 
have been experts who came before us to 
give enlightenment upon special subjects 
of which their knowledge was greatly su- 
perior to our own. I stand before you as 
one of yourselves, one who, having been 
assigned a subject upon which I am no 
better informed than any of my listeners, 
simply puts out a few thoughts which 
will serve to sharpen our memories and 
bring out certain points, the discussion 
of which may benefit us all. I like to 
consider an office building as a pile of 
cubes, arranged economically, so as to 
be convenient to the persons who are to 
occupy space, but at the same time ar- 
tistically, so that the whole may be pleas- 
ing to the eye. Thinking of a building in 
terms of cubes, it is easily visualized as 
cubic feet and thence mentally resolved 
into dollars and cents. Thinking of a 
building in terms of cubic feet while it is 
in course of construction, it is easy to 
keep in mind that for every additional 
cubic foot one is putting in so many ad- 
ditional dollars. 


The Building as an Investment 


“The dollar is a severe taskmaster be- 
cause we have got to realize that so long 
as the building stands we must work for 
each dollar that is put into the building. 
We must earn interest on the cost of that 
cubic foot, we must pay operating and 
maintenance expenses and taxes out of 
the earnings of that unit and still be able 
to return a profit to the owner. We must 
save and economize so that in a given 
time we can write off depreciation. The 
responsibility that lies with us is very 
great, because we must always bear the 
burden of paying interest, profits, and all 
fixed charges and taxes out of the returns 
from the cubic feet of space contained in 
a building—into which building, in too 
many cases, cubic feet have been use- 
lessly incorporated. In fact, the main 
thought that I can bring before you to- 
day is the necessity of trying to eliminate 
every useless cubic foot of building space 
that it is possible to get rid of, so that the 
future burden may be as light as possible. 
's‘‘Architecture and habit are probably 
generally responsible for the way a given 
plot of land is developed. Almost always 
it is desired to build over as large a part 
of the plot as possible, and yet the avail- 
able land is apt to be irregular in shape 
and undesirable in dimensions. You have 
to take the plot that is left—whatever 
the other fellow may be willing to sell— 
and you must try to build economically 
on the available plot. It is like trying to 
make a round plug fit into a square hole. 
In order to erect an ideal office building 
we must start by determining the size 
and shape of an ideal individual office 
in that building. Having determined the 
dimensions of an ideal office, the problem 
is to find how many such offices we can 
build above or below or beside one an- 
other in order to produce the ideal office 
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building. How far we get depends some- 
what upon the pocketbook and some- 
what upon building restrictions in the 
city where the structure is located. We 
must bear in mind that the ideal office 
necessitates carrying about 50 per cent 
of its own volume in utility volume. This 
means that a well designed office building 
contains about 66 per cent of rentable 
space and 33 per cent of utility space, 
which latter includes corridors, elevator 
shafts, staircases and what not. The of- 
fice rent must carry the cost of the whole. 


The Best Dimensions for Offices 


“What is the ideal size for an office? 
Probably I should get 25 different an- 
swers to that question here. Since I 
have the floor I am going to give my 
opinion of the ideal office, and then per- 
haps change it when [| hear yours. I 
believe that an office of right proportions 
should be 24 feet deep in the clear from 
the outer wall of the building to the cor- 
ridor partition; it should be 16 feet wide 
in the clear between the two side walls, 
and, in this climate, it should have a 
clear height of about 11 feet from floor to 
ceiling. If you were much farther south 
the public would require you to raise 
your ceiling heights; as you went farther 
north you could lower your ceiling 
heights to as low as 9 feet. The warmer 
the climate the higher must be the ceil- 
ing to prevent the feeling of oppressive- 
ness; in cooler climates you can lower the 
ceiling considerably without producing 
that feeling. 

“Tt will be noted that the proportions 
between width and length of the ideal of- 
fice room are as two is to three. Office 
tenants are always looking for wall sur- 
face, for something against which equip- 
ment may be set. The greatest possible 
floor area in comparison with the length 
of enclosing walls could be enclosed in 
the form of a circle, but a circle is about 
the most undesirable shape that could be 
devised for an office. The most desirable 
office contains a minimum floor area with 
a maximum of available wall space, since 
the area near the walls is the usable area. 
The shape to be aimed at is that which 
combines maximum length of wall space 
with the width that provides all space 
required for actual use but a minimum 
area of unused space in center of room. 

“T believe that an office whose floor 
dimensions are 16 x 24 provides the max- 
imum amount of wall space with a suf- 
ficient open area in the center of the of- 
fice. You will find that an office 16 x 24 
divides up very well into inner and outer 
offices, each inner office being about 8 feet 
wide and 12 feet long if one man wishes 
to work alone in it, or if he desires to 
have a secretary in the same office the 
length should be increased to 14 feet. In 
case inner offices of unequal size are de- 
sired, the available space may readily be 
cut up into one office 9 feet wide and one 
7 feet wide. If the private offices are made 
8 x 12 there will be left for the outer office 
a space of 12 x 16, the dimensions of 
which are in the ratio of three to four. 


Windows and No Windows 


“Tn such a unit bay as we have here 
described there should be two windows. 
In theory, at least,”an office building 


would be best built without windows. It 
should be artificially ventilated and arti- 
ficially lighted. Such an arrangement 
would probably make for much greater 
efficiency on the part of those working 
within the building. The poorest light 
that can be imagined is window light, for 
the reason that it comes from one direc- 
tion and makes variable shadows. When 
daylight fails and you resort to artificial 
light an entirely different type of light is 
produced, but a kind of light that is abso- 
lutely uniform and can be regulated to 
suit the requirements of the individual. 

“By artificial ventilation instead of 
using windows you would obtain very 
much better results. Ventilation through 
an open window causes direct drafts. 
The source of heat being generally at the 
outer wall and under a window makes 
any one sitting near it uncomfortably 
hot, while those away from the window 
are subjected to cold drafts, particularly 
when the window is open for ventilation. 
By using artificial ventilation warm air 
can be supplied without drafts and also 
with a sufficient percentage of moisture. 

“However, windows are demanded in 
offices and business buildings because we 
use windows at home, and the same con- 
servative tendency that causes this de- 
mand would make it very hard to get 
tenants for offices not lighted by windows 
and not permitted ventilation by the or- 
dinary haphazard method practiced in 
our residences. Windows in an office of 
the dimensions just specified should be 4 
feet, 6 inches wide and 7 feet, 6 inches 
high. This gives about one-third of the 
total superficial area of the building as 
window area. Many of the most success- 
ful designs in commercial office buildings 
are obtaining this proportion of glazed 
surface. 


Corridors, Their Width and Lighting 


“What is the desirable width for cor- 
ridors? I think that a corridor 6 feet, 6 
inches to 7 feet in width is best with 
an 11-foot ceiling. No matter what the 
length of such a corridor, it will look well 
if laid out in these proportions, which it 
will be noted bear the relation in width 
and height as two is to three. 

“Much money is needlessly spent in 
borrowing light for corridors from the 
offices; that is to say, in putting in win- 
dows between corridors and offices. This 
makes a very expensive form of construc- 
tion, and it also destroys useful office wall 
space. In case bookcases, filing cabinets, 
etc., are placed against the office sides of 
corridor windows these objects become 
visible from the corridor and have a very 
objectionable effect from without. I be- 
lieve that corridors should be artificially 
lighted at all times. The doors between 
the offices and the corridors may be 
glazed with full length or two-thirds pan- 
els. Wainscoting in corridors should be 
4 feet, 6 inches high. Polished marble 
makes a very handsome wainscoting, 
and its surface curbs the tendency of of- 
fice boys and others to decorate with lead 
pencil. 


Width of Office Doors 


“Doors between corridors and offices 
must be large enough to take in prevail- 
ing sizes of office furniture. I find that!a 
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door 42 inches wide is necessary to take 
care of tables, desks, and pieces of furni- 
ture as they are usually made today. 
Doors between offices, however, may be 
as narrow as 30 inches, or just wide 
enough to enable a person to pass com- 
fortably. 


Proper Depth for Wings 


“The total width of the wings of any 
building; that is, the distance from out- 
side wall including two offices and cen- 
tral corridor separating them, should 
not exceed 58 feet. This dimension would 
be made up thus: beginning with outside 
surface of one outer wall of the building, 
we have outer wall, 1 foot; clear depth of 
office, 24 feet; corridor wall, 6 inches; 
clear width of corridor, 7 feet; corridor 
wall, 6 inches; clear depth of office, 24 
feet; thickness of outer wall, 1 foot; total, 
58 feet. Many buildings are designed 
with greater depths than these, but in 
such cases offices are obtained of such a 
depth that they cannot be rented advan- 
tageously.”’ 


DETERMINING OFFICE 
BUILDING RENTAL PROFITS 


RACTICAL information direct from 

building managers regarding the in- 
vestment phases of office building proj- 
ects is always of value to architects be- 
cause of its relation to the practicability 
of such projects. These opinions of Doug- 
las Grant Scott were recently presented 
in Buildings and Building Management. 
Valuable data for comparative purposes 
will be found here: 

“The company whose buildings I 
manage has for 20 years owned and op- 
erated never less than $30,000,000 worth 
of property; ‘owned and operated,’ I 
contend to be only a figure of speech, for 
in reality they have built and marketed 
fifteen hundred thousand square feet per 
annum. Through its principal subsidiary 
it has erected hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of buildings for other people. 
We have not only learned by going 
through the most expensive school in the 
world, ‘experience,’ but we have to ren- 
der quick judgment upon propositions 
brought in by others for the reason that 
we have been frequently called upon to 
help finance a project so as to secure the 
building contract. Invariably they at- 
tempt to prove by the prospective earn- 
ings that the second mortgage can be 
easily amortized, that being the manner in 
which weare to receive most of our prof- 
it. So I take the privilege of bringing be- 
fore you one of our thumb rules—a result 
either of my ingenuity or analysis, or 
perhaps my fancy and imagination—that 
is for you to decide, the premise of the 
rule being in the original production 
cost of every net rentable square foot. I 
attempt to handle a square foot, rela- 
tively, the ‘same as if we manufactured 
and marketed fish hooks, lawn mowers 
or locomotives. 

“T take first the square foot cost of 
the land and add to it all moneys ex- 
pended on a square-foot basis. For in- 
stance, I find3that office buildings (so- 
called, many of them£being monuments 
for decorative”purposes or tombstones 
of departed ambitions) vary in cost from 
$10 to $30 a square foot, and are usually 
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assessed at a rate 20 per cent less. We 
now have the original cost and are ready 
to start manufacturing. It is universal 
knowledge, and I substantiate it by the 
remark of the late Russell Sage, that ‘we 
begin by borrowing the other fellow’s 
money, at no more than a legal rate of 
interest.’ I have assumed that we use 50 
per cent of our own capital, and 50 per 
cent loaned to us on mortgage, provided 
our building is a success. The more mon- 
ey we can borrow, the greater percentage 
of net profit, and in the hypothetical case 
I have just set up, I have amortized the 
mortgage on a 1% per cent basis, which 
you will learn is practically the same as 
allowing 2 per cent per annum for the de- 
preciation on the cost of your building. 
For the year 1922, I have allowed 70 cents 
a square foot to cover all operating costs, 
including supervision. Some of you op- 
erate for less, and the profits vary accord- 
ingly. I have based taxes upon 80 per cent 
total cost, and you are liable to find the 
answer will be the same in all parts of 
the country, no matter by what method 
you arrive at it. 

“Now, another point I desire to bring 
out right here. I believe that capital in- 
vested in such a product as ours is en- 
titled to earn not less than 10 per cent. 
The equity I construe purely as capital. 
If you have $1,000,000 of your own mon- 
ey invested in a building, that is your 
capital. Any capital investment that bor- 
ders on the hazardous is entitled to a 
greater yield than government bonds or 
savings bank interest. A man should be 
repaid for his foresight and benefit to 
mankind, for it is a benefit when we 
make it possible for industries or profes- 
sions to conduct their business upon land 
more valuable than they can afford to 
own. 

“IT find on possessing a $10 a square 
foot building in New York, the manufac- 
turing cost before profit would be $1.32 
a square foot. If we sell our entire output 
to make 10 per cent on our capital, we 
must sell at $1.82 a square foot; if we are 
only going to get rid of 90 per cent of our 
output, we must sell at $2.02 a square 
foot; 80 per cent of our output, $2.28; 70 
per cent of our output, $2.60. Of course, 
it is understood that these prices bring 
the average rate for the whole building, 
from basement to roof, to the aforesaid 
mentioned figure. Naturally, the top 
floor and the cigar stand are not sold at 
the same rate. I believe that to become 
the best soothsayer one must become the 
best student of history. For a period of 
years we never sell more than 90 per cent 
of our output, hence selling prices must 
be gauged upon this deduction. 

“T find on possessing a $15 a square 
foot building, the manufacturing cost 
before profit would be $1.63. If we sell 
our entire output to make 10 per cent on 
our capital, we must sell at $2.38 a square 
foot; if we are only going to get rid of 90 
per cent of our output, we must sell at 
$2.65 a square foot; 80 per cent of our 
output, $2.98, 70 per cent of our output, 
$3.40. I find on possessing a $20 a square 
foot building, the manufacturing cost be- 
fore profit would be $1.94. If we sell our 
entire output to make 10 per cent on our 
capital, we must sell at $2.94 a square 
foot; if we are only going to get rid of 90 


per cent of our output, we must sell at 
$3.26 a square foot; 80 per cent of our 
output, $3.68; 70 per cent of our output, 
$4.20. 

“T find on possessing a $25 a square 
foot building, the manufacturing cost be- 
fore profit would be $2.25. If we sell our 
entire output to make 10 per cent on our 
capital we must sell at $3.50 per square 
foot; if we are only going to get rid of 90 
per cent of our output, we must sell at 
$3.89 a square foot; 80 per cent of our 
output, $4.38; 70 per cent of our output, 
$5 a square foot. I find on possessing 
a $30 a square foot building, the manu- 
facturing cost before profit would be 
$2.56. If we sell our entire output to 
make 10 per cent on our capital, we must 
sell at $4.06 a square foot; if we are only 
going to get rid of 90 per cent of our out- 
put, we must sell at $4.51 a square foot; 
80 per cent of our output, $5.08 a square 
foot; 70 per cent of our output, $5.80 a 
square foot. 

“T have carried these figures out on 
buildings costing as high as $30 a square 
foot. Beyond $30, we had better not go, 
or all of us who manage buildings will 
want to change jobs with the other fel- 
low. Buildings beyond $30 a square foot 
are liable to earn on their capital invest- 
ment the same rate as shipping board 
boats that were sold during the war at 
$200 a ton, competing with boats costing 
$50 a ton, traveling to the same ports 
and getting the same rates for carryng 
freight; and the manager of this type of 
building cannot be expected, irrespective 
of his ability and energy, to produce the 
same results as a man marketing the 
space of a $15 a square foot building. The 
$25 buildings I have just referred to, it so 
happens, have recently been marketing 
their space at approximately $5 a square 
foot. Other buildingscosting as lowas $15 
have been securing the same rate, and 
others costing as high as $30 have se- 
cured no more. In fact, I know of two 
buildings in the financial’ district, no 
more than 100 yards apart as the crow 
flies—and that is sometimes a long“dis- 
tance in New York—one costing $14 and 
the other $40, both supplying space to 
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the public at the same rate per annum. 
It is easy to understand that one of these 
buildings is an artistic success and the 
other, as it were, at the box office. This 
system is, perhaps, to some of you, so ele- 
mental as to appear academic, and toa 
professional operator on a shoe string 
basis perhaps entirely irrelevant. Criti- 
cism on your part will require thinking. 
Thought on the subject is all I ask. 


REASONABLE PRICES WILL 
MAKE 1923 A BANNER YEAR 


From a recent issue of Engineering 
News-Record we quote this interesting 
review of past building conditions and 
prophecy as to future prospects: 


ID ees from the record prices of 
1920 began in November of that 
year and proceeded steadily until De- 
cember, 1921. The cost curve then re- 
mained fairly flat for the next 6 months, 
the long upward swing (which still con- 
tinues) starting with June, 1922. The 
rise is 43 points. 

Construction volume reacted favor- 
ably to the falling prices in the latter 
half of 1920 and throughout 1921. Cost 
to build had become so great by June, 
1920 (the peak), that 8 months of falling 
prices elapsed before the volume of con- 
struction equaled the 1913 volume. The 
very next month, March, 1922, con- 
tracts were awarded at the rate of more 
than 60 per cent above the 1913 rate. 
April was 50 per cent above 1913, and 
May reached the maximum of 79 per 
cent. With this prospective record de- 
mand,began the cost rise which now is 
viewed with gravity by far-seeing men 
in the industry. 

The &. N.-R Cost Index averaged 
201.78 for 1921, when the Volume Index 
was only 88. The Cost Index is now 
205.25. True, contract volume holds 
above the pre-war rate, and March 
promises to be a record month. Some- 
where, however, there is a_ breaking- 
point where the volume curve will bend 
downward and remain low for a long 
time despite possible thirteenth-hour 
efforts to stimulate business. 


Contract volume 


1 Heaviest ' 
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1922 


Chart Showing Caauracton Volume in Relation to Rise and Fall of Prices 


April, 1923 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural Forum, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


Listings in this Department are available to any manufacturer at the rate of $5 per listing per month. 


ACOUSTICS 


Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Architectural Acoustics. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Treatise on the correction of architectural acoustics in churches, 
schools, hospitals, office buildings and other places. 


ASH HOISTS—ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

General Catalog. 834 x 1lin. 20 pp. Fully illustrated. Contains 
specifications in two forms (with manufacturer’s name and without). 
Detail 34” scale for each telescopic model and special material- 
handling section. 

The Man-Saving Load Lifter. 54% x8%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes G&G Telescopic and Non-Telescopic Hoists for handling 
material in factories. 


BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 


The Fairfacts Company, 234 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
Catalog F. 4 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes full line of china fit- 
tings for bathrooms. 
The Perfect Bathroom. Booklet. 4x9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Shows full 
ape Biltin and Projecting Types, installed. For architects and 
clients. 


BOILERS—See Heating Equipment 


BRICK 
aren Face Brick Association, 1751 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, 


The Story of Brick. Third Edition. Booklet. 7x93 in. 55 pp. 
Illustrated. Presents the merits of face brick from structural and 
artistic standpoints. Tables of somparative costs. 

The Home of Beauty. Fourth Edition. Book. 8 x 10 in. 72 pp. 
Color plates. Presents fifty designs for small face brick houses 
submitted in national competition by architects. Text by Aymar 
Embury II. Architect. Price 50c. 

Bungalow and Small House Plans. Booklets. 814 x 11lin. 50 pp. 
Illustrated. Four booklets, showing a variety of designs for small 


face-brick houses, covering 3, 4, 5,6, 7 and 8 room houses. Price, 
25c. each, $1 for the set. 
A Manual of Face-Brick Construction. Booklet. 8}4x1lin. Text- 


book on construction of the brick wall and various uses of face brick. 
31 colored plates of brick houses with plans. Price, $1.00. 

Architectural Details in Brickwork. Series 1,2,3. 844 x1lin. Very 
useful to the architect or draftsman. Sent free to architects applying 
on their office stationery. To others, $1.50. 


BUILDING FINANCE 


S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Straus Plan of Financing. Booklet. 8x6in. 24pp. Illustrated. 
Describes Straus system of co-operation with Architects, Builders, 
Engineers and Brokers in financing important building operations; 
also the making of construction loans on the larger and better prop- 
erties in our large cities. E 

Forty-one Years Without Loss to Any Investor. Booklet. 8x 5in. 
38 pp. Illustrated. A carefully prepared booklet for the thinking 
investor. Describes Straus bonds, the property upon which loans 
are made, and explains the Straus plan of safeguards which made 
possible the 41-year record. 


BUILDING STONE —See Stone, Building 


BUILDINGS, STANDARD STEEL 
Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Bldv., Detroit, Mich. 
Truscon Standard Buildings. Catalog. 84 x 11 in. 48 pp. Contains data 
and illustrations. 


BUILDINGS, STEEL PRODUCTS FOR 


Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Truscon Data Book. Catalog. 31% x 6 in. 128 pp. Illustrated. Contains 
complete information with illustrations on Truscon reinforcing steel, 
steel windows, metal lath, standard buildings, concrete inserts, steel 
joists, pressed steel stampings and chemical products. 


CEILINGS, SUSPENDED 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jester-Sackett System of Partitions and Ceilings. Booklet. 844 x11 in. 
24 pp. Illustrated. Contains complete architectural data. 


CEMENT 
Carney Company, The, Mankato, Minn. Booklet. 8 x 10 
in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Complete information on _ product, 


showing prominent buildings in which this cement has been used. 
Louisville Cement Co., 315 Guthrie St., Louisville, Ky. 
Brixment. Booklet. 744 x 5in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Brixment, what 
it is, what it does, how it does it and why. 
Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Medusa White Portland Cement, Stainless. Booklet. 814 x 1lin. 
48 pp. Illustrated. ; 
Medusa Waterproof White Portland Cement. Booklet 6x9 in. 

32 pp. Illustrated. : 
Medusa Review. 6x9in. 18pp. Illustrated. House organ issued 
bi-monthly. 
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CONDUIT 


National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin of all National Metal Molding Products. in correspondence 


folder. 934 x 11% in. 
Sherarduct. Circular. 5x8in. Illustrated. 
Flexsteel. Circular. 5x 8in. Illustrated. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 


National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin171. 844x1lin. 32pp. Illustrated. 
A treatise on fire proof floor construction. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fireproof Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. Illustrated. 
Handbook of practical suggestions for architects and contractors. 
Describing Nemco Expanded Metal Lath. 

Fireproof Construction. Handbook. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. _ IIlus- 
trated. Describing Kno-Burn expanded metal lath. 


DAMPPROOFING 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Specification Sheet. 8}4 x 1linches. Description and specifications 
of compounds for dampproofing interior and exterior surfaces. 


DOORS AND TRIM, METAL 


The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Illustrated pamphlet describing use and adaptability of Extruded 
Architectural Bronze Shapes for metal window frames, doors, grilles, 
counter screens, etc. 

reich Metallic Door Company, 425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, 


Architectural Catalog. 10x14in. 46pp. 11 sections. Illustrated. 
Catalog showing our regular styles and types of hollow metal 
doors and interior trim. Various types of frames and other archi- 
tectural shapes also illustrated. 

Architectural Portfolio. 14 x18in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Portfolio 
of various designs and types of Dahlstrom doors. Drawings and 
details of each style or type. This is only sent free to reliable 
architects. 

The Compound & Pyrono Door Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Pyrono Handbook for Architects and Contractors. 844 x1lin. 16 pp. 
Contains full information regarding Pyrono Fireproof Veneered 
Doors and Trim, with complete details and specifications. ie 
Pyrono details in sheet form for tracing. * eee 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Fire Doors and Hardware. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 64 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes entire line of tin-clad and corrugated fire-doors, complete 
with automatic closers, track hangers and all the latest equipment— 
all approved and labeled by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rolling Doors and Shutters. Book. 844 x 1184 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. A 
handbook for engineers and architects, showing details, dimensions 
and photographs of installations. 


DRAFTING MATERIALS 


American Lead Pencil Company, 220 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
VENUS Pencil in Mechanical Drafting. Booklet C20. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes the’many possibilities of the VENUS for 
technical drawing. 
Catalog. 334 x 834 in. 25°pp. Illustrated. Describes pencils, holders, 
erasers, etc. 


DUMBWAITERS 


Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, III. 
Bulletin 520. Describes K. & H. Co. electric dumbwaiters. 8 pp. 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 
Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans and 
prices for various types, eto. 444 x8in. 60 pp. Illustrated. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Frink, Inc., I. P., 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Catalog 415. 814 x 11 in. 46 pp. Photographs and scaled orosa 
sections. Specialized bank lighting, screen and partition reflectors 
double and single desk reflectors and Polaralite Signs. : 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Wires and Cables. Booklet. 8x104in. 85 pp. Illustrated. Four 
bulletins in a binder, describing wires and cables in general, con- 
ductors insulated with vulcanized rubber compound, varnished 
cambric and paper insulated cables, splicing materials and junction 
boxes for cable installations, armored cables. 

Electric Fans. Folder. 6 pp. 334 x 6in. Illustrated. Describes 
1922 line of electric fans, giving catalog numbers, voltages and fre- 

uencies. 

Reliable Wiring Devices. Catalog. 3x 45in. 206 pp. Illustrated. 
Pocket catalog giving prices, schedule classifications and data for 
socket receptacles, switches, rosettes, cutouts and fuses for mis- 
cellaneous devices. 

Lighting of Public Buildings. Bulletin. 6x9in. 25pp. Illustrated. 
Describes lighting of galleries, banks, museums, libraries, municipal, 
county and state buildings. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — Continued 


Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., 342 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Anew H & H Switch. Leaflet. 314¢x6in. 4 pp. Illustrated. Illus- 
etd a new H & H composition base push switch of DeLuxe 
quality. 

Tumbler Switches. Booklet. 3144 x6in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
complete line of H & H Tumbler Switches. 

H & H Elexits. Booklet. 8x 1014 in. Illustrated. Shows new com- 
plete line of Elexits—places for lights. May be used for Wall Recep- 
tacles or Electric Fixtures. 

H & H Radio Button Push Switches. Booklet. 314x6in. Illustrated. 
Radio Luminous Buttons applied to Push Switches and Sockets. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 

Signaling Systems for Hospitals. Brochure. 8% x 11 in. 42 pp. Illus- 
trated. Contains complete data covering Nurse’s Call, Doctor’s Call, 
“Tn” and “Out,” Fire Alarm, Watchman’s Clock and Telephone 
Systems. 

Signaling Systems for Schools. Brochure. 8 14 x 11 in. 47 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains complete data covering Telephone Systems, Program Bells, 
Fire-Alarm Systems, Low Tension Power Plant and Laboratory 
Equipment. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Kohler Automatic Power and Light 110 Volt D.C. Booklet. 5x7 
in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes a standard voltage auto- 
matio, electric power and light plant for isolated homes. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Simplex Manual Catalog and reference book. 6% x 4% in. 
92 pp. Contains in addition to information regarding Simplex 
products, tables and data for the ready reference of architects, 
electrical engineers and contractors. 

Specification No. 2053. For Simcore Wires and Cables. Various sizes of 
Conductor-Rubber Insulation. 

Sprague Electric Works of the General Electric Company, 527 
West 34th St., New York, N. Y. i 

Panel Boards and Cabinets. Catalog No. 47901. 8x10%in. 70 pp. 
Illustrated. Panel Boards and Cabinets shown in this catalog have 
been selected after careful study of the general requirements. All 
appliances listed herein meet with the requirements of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Panel Circuits. Bulletin No.47941. 8x104in. 8pp. Illustrated. 
In addition to circuits for panel boards illustrated, a full line of cir- 
cuits se pore: boards having fuses inside branch circuit switches is 
also listed. 

Panel Boards and Cabinets. Bulletin No. 47942. 8x1044 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. This bulletin covers the ever increasing demand for 
devices that provide maximum safety to the operator. 

Narrow-Unit Panelboards (Safety Type). Pamphlet. 8 x 10% in. 4 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes latest Sprague Panel Board, very narrow, but 
complete. 

Varnum Door Engine Company, 949 West 16th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Varnum Electric Door Engines. Booklet. 5 x 734 in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptive booklet containing illustrations and list of 
representative institutions now using Varnum Door Engines. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. _ 
Safety Switches. Folder F-4434B. 314 x 6 in. 2 pp. The 100% Safe 
Service Entrance Switch. 

Meter Service Switches. Booklet F-4484. 314 x 6 in. 16 pp. 

Panel Boards. Catalog 22A. 81% x 11 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 

What Fans Are For. Booklet F-4520. 314 x 6 in. 16 pp. Illustrated in 
color. 


ELEVATORS 

Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Bulletin 500. Contains 32 pp. Giving general information on 
passenger elevators for high buildings. 

Bulletin 530. Interlocks for Passenger and Freight Elevators. 
Bulletin. Signals for Passenger and Freight Elevators. 

Otis Elevator Company, 11th Ave. & 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. Booklet. 6xQin. 56 pp. 
Illustrated. Detailed description of Otis Push Button Elevators. 
Their uses in residenoes, stores, institutions, apartment houses, 
business offices and banks, etc. 

Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 5S6pp. Il- 
lustrated. Gravity spiral conveyors for lowering packaged mer- 
chandise, boxed, caged and bundled goods in factories, ware- 
houses, terminal buildings, eto. ‘ 

Otis Geared and Gearless Traction Elevators of all Types. Descriptive 
leaflets. 814 x 11 in. Illustrated. Full details of machines, motors and 
controllers for these types. 

- Escalators. Booklet. 8144 x 11 in. 22 pp. Illustrated. Describes use of 
escalators in subways, department stores, theaters and industrial 
buildings. Also inclined elevators and dock elevators. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. ; 

fee. Elevators. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 24pp. Ilustrated. Describes com- 

EF plete line of ‘Ideal’ elevator-door hardware and checking devices, 
also automatic safety devices. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 

Catalog and descriptive pamphlets. 434 x 8}4 in. 70 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. 


FENCES 
The Stewart Iron Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Book of Designs ‘‘B.”” 9x12in. 80pp. Illustrated. Book of de- 
signs illustrated from photographs of ornamental iron fence and 
entrance gates erected by us. Valuable to architects. 


FIRE DOORS —See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
Covert Co., H. W., 137 E. 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hints on Fireplace Construction. Catalog. 5% x 8% in. 11 pp. 
Illustrated. Diagrams of construction and installation of Covert 
“Improved” and ‘‘Old Style’’ Dampers and Smoke Chambers. Also 
Ulustrations of Covert brass and wrought iron Fireplace Fittings. 


FLOORING 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Linotile Floors. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 40 pp. Color plates. De- 
scribes Linotile, a composition of ground cork, wood flour, lin- 
seed oil and various gums and pigments in tile form. ‘ 

Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Revised Edition. Booklet. 24 pp. 5x7 in. 
Illustrated in color. Contains complete specifications. 

Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.), Lancaster, Pa. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. Catalog. 844 x1lin. 54 pp. Color 
plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including table of gauges 
and weights and specifications for installing linoleum floors. 

Decorative Floors. Booklet. 1134 x15in. 16 pp. Color plates. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1923. Catalog. 344 x6 in. 
168 pp. Color plates. Reproductions in color of all patterns of 
linoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line. ; 5 

Quality Sample Book. Three books. 344x5% in. Showing all 
esse and thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleum and cork 
carpets. 

Detailed Directions for Laying and Caring for Linoleum. Handbook. 
5x7in. 48 pp. Instructions for linoleum layers and others inter- 
ested in learning most satisfactory methods of laying and taking care 
of linoleum. 

Business Floors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Explains use of linoleum for offices, stores, etc., with reproductions in 
ate of suitable patterns, also specifications and instructions for 
aying. 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. | 

Bloxonend Flooring. Booklet. 314 x 614 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
uses and adaptability of Bloxonend Flooring to concrete, wood or 
steel construction, and advantages over loose wood blocks. , 

Specification Sheet. 4 pp. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Standard Specifica- 
tions in convenient form for Architects and Engineers. 

Lateral Nailing Specification. Folder. 814 x 334 in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Shows how this method of nailing eliminates embedded sleepers, 
wood sub-floor or nailing strips. 

What’s in a Name? Folder. 8 % x 11in. Illustrated. Enumerates advan- 
tages of a heavy service flooring that lays smooth and stays smooth. 

The Marbleloid Co., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. E 

The Universal Flooring for Modern Buildings. Booklet. 634 x 93¢ in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Describes uses and contains specifications for 
Marbleloid flooring, base, wainscoting, eto. f 

Marbleloid Flooring for Hospitals. Bulletin. 8'44x1lin. 4pp. Ilus- 
trated. Describes the especial features of this composition floor for 


hospital buildings. : 
Marbleloid Specifications. Booklet. 834x1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Marbleloid Flooring for Schools. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 4pp. Illus- 
rept Describes special features of this composition floor for school 
uildings. 
tere ipod reo Brick Company, 133 West Washington St., Chicago, 


T-M-B Mastic Flooring. Catalog. 6x 914 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Includes specifications also. 
Muller Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, III. : : 
Asbestone Composition Flooring. Circulars. 844 x11 in. Desorip- 
tion and Specifications. 
The Nairn Linoleum Company, 179 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 
Linoleum. Booklet. 544 x 8% in. 68 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Reproductions in color of Inlaid, Printed, Plain and Battleship 
Linoleum; also Cork Carpets and Felt Base Floor Coverings. — 
Me fe Advertising Bureau, 1057 Ashland Block, Chicago, 


Modern Oak Floors. Booklet. 64% x9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
A general book that tells the complete story on Oak Flooring. 

Oak Flooring, How and Where to Use it. Booklet. 334 x 64 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. A small, technical book showing the general 
rules, standard thickness and widths, how to lay, finish and care 
for oak floors. 


FLOOR HARDENERS 
General Chemical Company, 40 Rector Street, New York City. 

Hard-n-tyte Engineering Service. Booklet. 16 pp. 744 x 10%in. De- 
scribes Hard-n-tyte and its uses in connection with surface treatments 
of concrete with illustrations of specific applications. 

The Hard-n-tyte Specification. Folder. 2 pp. 714 x 1014 in. Gives exact 
specifications for concrete floor finish. 

Sample Bond. 9x 14M%in. Duplicate of Five Year Guaranty Bond fur- 
nished on floors treated with Hard-n-tyte. 


FLOOR HARDENERS (CHEMICAL) 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Lapidolith, the liquid chemical hardener. Complete sets of specifica- 
tions for every building type in which concrete floors are used, with 
descriptions and results of tests. 


FURNACES—See Heating Equipment 


FURNITURE 
Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Pipe Organs. Complete specifications and full information furnished 
to the architect for pipe organ to be installed in any given residence, 
upon receipt of plans and other particulars. 

Hampton Shops, 18 East 50th St., New York, N. Y. 

Glimpses from Hampton Exhibits. Brochure. 16 pp. 5 x 7% in. 
Illustrated. Shows examples of Hampton work and gives one an 
idea of their resources. Of interest to the client as well as to the 
architect. 

Kensington Mfg. Company, 14 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Photographs and full description of hand-made furniture in all the 
period styles furnished promptly in response to a specific inquiry. 

Illustrated booklet indicative of the scope, character and decorative 
quality of Kensington furniture mailed on request. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 
Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 3%xS8%in. 32pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line. 
Plate Glass Mfrs. of America. First National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ' 
Plate Glass. Booklet. 534 x 914 in. 12 pp. Describes manufacture and 
use of plate glass, with sizes. 
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Anaconda Brass Pipe 


to reduce maintenance costs— 


Y specifying Anaconda Brass 
Pipe for the water service 


~N Re Si a lines in the nine story apart- 
Naw Li} Or \) ment house at 10 East 88th 
< - Ay \ V Street, New York, Messrs. Litch- 
Ric ee, field and Rogers, Architects, 
a Rn | es made certain that the plumbing 

ae NOS 


ae would be as permanent as the 
Pa building. 
yO According to W. G. Cornell 
‘g hr. and Company of New York, the 
ve 


‘ea plumbing contractors, it cost 
>  / only $2,800 more to install 
Anaconda Brass Pipe than cor- 
rodible pipe. Six per cent of 
the total plumbing cost spent for 
brass pipe assures permanency 
and complete freedom from 
rusty water annoyance, expen- 
sive repairs and replacements 
a small price for plumbing 
insurance. 


Lae 
sa 


Anaconda Brass Pipe is trade- 
| marked and guaranteed. Specify 
v— it by name. It costs no more 
than ordinary brass pipe. 


EE asske Nine story apartment house at 10 East SSth 
—* : Street, New York, completely equipped with Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe. Architects: Litchfield and 
Rogers. Plumbing Contractors: W. G. Cornell 
and Co. Owners: The Almab Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


From a sketch by 
Samuel Chamberlin 


GENERAL OFFICES, WATERBURY, CONN. 
MILLS AND FACTORIES 
Ansonia, Conn. Torrington, Conn. Waterbury, Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. Kenosha, Wis. 
OFFICES AND AGENCIES 
New York Philadelphia Boston Providence Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati Detroit Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED: New Toronto, Ontario 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 70 


GRANITE—See Stone, Building 


HARDWARE 


Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cutler Mall Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x 9% in. 
trated. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McKinney Complete Garage Hardware Sets. Catalog. 634 x 10 in. 20 
pp. Illustrated. Describes full line of complete garage hardware sets 
for all kinds of entrances, with views of typical entrances and 
sketches. 

McKinney Hinges and Butts. General Catalog. 634 x 10 in. Illustrates 
and describes complete line of McKinney wrought builders’ hardware 
products, including hinges, butts, door hangers and track, latches, 
garage hardware and specialties. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog. 12F 8 x 
llin. 41 pp. Illustrated. 

“Saving Lives.” Booklet. 3144 x6in. 16pp. Illustrated. A brief 
outline why Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices should be used. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


American District Steam Company. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Adsco Heating. Bulletin No. 158. 614 x 914 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes Adsco System of Atmospheric Steam Heating, its principle 
and operation. 

Catalog No. 21-AF. 6xQ9in. 200 pp. Illustrated. Lists and de- 
scribes the full line of equipment and devices manufactured for use 
on underground and interior steam mains, expansion joints, steam 
meters, condensation meters, traps, flange fittings, angle fittings, 
manhole curbs, alignment guides, etc. 

Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Catalog No. 52. 8144 x1lin. 84pp. Illustrated. Describes Clarage 
Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans and Heaters for use in schools, churches, 
hospitals and industrial plants. Engineering data, capacity tables 
and dimensions included. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, II]. 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6x9 in. 16pp. Illustrated. New radiator 
using gas for fuel. 

Excelso Specialty Works, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excelso Water Heater. Booklet. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. Illustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic hot water 
in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil eliminated.) 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers. Booklet. 414 x 714 in. 32 pp. 
trated. Descriptions, specifications and prices. 

Johnson Service Company, 149 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Regulation of Temperature and Humidity. Booklet. 1144 x8 in. 
64 pp. Illustrated. Describes Johnson system of pneumatic, auto- 
matic regulation of temperature and humidity, and illustrates ther- 
mostats, valves, air compressors, dampers and other parts. 

Johnson Electric Thermostats, Valves and Controllers. Booklet. 
64%x3% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Excellent plates showing elec- 
tric thermostats and controllers. 

Kelsey Heating Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Booklet No. 5. 4x9 in. 32 pp. LImlustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming and 
distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities, weights, 
kind of coal recommended, and shows the mechanical and gravity 
system of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet. 444 x8in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 444x8in. 20pp. Illustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, eto. 


8 pp. Illus- 


Illus- 


Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 434x8in. 12pp. Illustrated. General 
Booklet, giving sizes and capacities. 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, IIl. ; 
Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 844 x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 


Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radiators, 


etc. 

Catalog No.73. 6x9Q9in. 35pp. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee 
steel power boilers with complete specifications. ; 

Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Heart of the Heating Plant. Catalog. 6x9in. 20pp. Llus- 
trated. Describing the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, its construc- 
tion, application and operation for the automatic control of tem- 
perature where coal, gas, fuel oil or street steam is used. 

Utica Heater Company, Utica, N. Y. : : 

Imperial Round and Square Boilers and Supplies. Catalog. 3144 x6 Win. 
Gives complete data on small heaters. AM 

Special Folders. 814 x 11 in. ‘‘Warmth and Comfort,” describing the 
scientifically correct NEW IDEA pipeless furnaces. ‘SUPERIOR 
Warm Air Pipe Furnaces,” a standard line of heating equipment for 
over forty years. ‘SUPER-SMOKELESS Pipe and Pipeless Fur- 
naces,’’ a new and remarkably efficient warm air heater, burning 
cheap soft coal without smoke—utilizing the principle of the Bun- 
sen Burner. d 

“Imperial Sectional Square Boilers,” for hard coal heating of all types 
of buildings. f i 

Utica Imperiai SUPER-SMOKELESS Boiler. Catalog. 84 x 11 in. 
Consists of the following seven bulletins, either loose or bound to- 
gether: (1) School Heating Bulletin. (2) Public Building Bulletin. 
(3) Theater Heating Bulletin. (4) Churches and Religious Insti- 
tutions. (5) Residences, Apartments and Hotels. (6) Offices, Indus- 
trial Buildings and Garages. (7) Technical Bulletin describing 
patented Bunsen Burner design and construction of the SUPER- 
SMOKELESS BOILER, which burns the cheapest grades of soft 
co smokelessly and operates equally well with hard coal, coke or 
uel oil. 


HEAT REGULATORS—See Heating Equipment 


HOISTS 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 
Hoists for Industrial Plants. Booklet. 6 x 8% in. 8 pp. Iilus- 
trated. Labor saving service in the lifting or loweriug of lighter 
loads, through the use of G & G Telescopic and Non-telescopic 
Hoists. : 
Removing Ashes. Booklet. 6 x 8% in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Re- 
moving ashes from boiler room directly to wagon by electrically 
operated Telescopic Hoists. 


HOLLOW TILE—See Tile, Hollow 


INCINERATORS 


Beste ee Incinerator Company, 1029 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, 
is. 

The Kernerator. Booklet. 514% x 944 in. 40 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
principle and design of the Kernerator, guarantee and service, also 
gives illustrations of buildings where it has been installed and 
testimonials. 

Sanitary Elimination of Household Waste. Booklet. 4 x 9 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Shows process, installations and advantages of the 
Kernerator. 

Sanitary Disposal of Waste in Hospitals. Booklet. 4 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Shows how this necessary part of hospital service can be taken 
care of by the Kernerator. 


INSULATION 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 
ae the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 


ase. 
Philip Carey Co., Tho, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. 6x9 in. 
Illustrated. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. and 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Johns-Manville Service to Power Users. Catalog. 8%x1lin. 150 
pp. Illustrated. Contains valuable data on all forms of insulations, 
packings, steam traps, high temperature cements, brake locks and 
linings, also general technical data. 
United States Mineral Wool Co., 280 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The Uses of Mineral Wool in Architecture. Booklet. 534 x 6% in 
24 pp. Illustrated. Describes properties of mineral wool as insula- 
tion against heat, frost, sound. Specifications and section draw- 
ings for use as a fireproofing. Rule for estimate and cost. 


Catalog. 72 pp. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn. 

AUTOSAN Dish and Silver Cleaning Machines. Booklets. 6x9in. De- 
scribing rotary table type and conveyor type machines. 

Wm. M. Crane Company, 16-20 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

VULCAN Gas Ranges and Appliances. Booklet. 5x8 in. 50 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes complete line, including VULCAN SMOOTH. 
TOP Compact Cabinet Gas Ranges for kitchens in the home. 

VULCAN Gas Equipment for Hotels, Hospitals, Restaurants, etc. 
Booklet. 5x8in. 45 pp. Illustrated. Equipment for heavy-duty 
cooking requirements, with information of value to architects in 

_ planning kitchens. 

Pick & Company, Albert, 208 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 

School Cafeterias. Portfolio. 17 x 11 in. 44 pp. Illustrated. An exhaus- 
tive study of the problems of school feeding, with copious illustra- 
tions and blue-prints. Very valuable to the architect. 

Hotel, Apartment‘ Building, Club and Institution Installations. Port- 
folio. 17 x 11 in. 100 pp. Shows, mostly by plates, how the Albert 
Pick Company equips hotels completely from top to bottom. 

Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restaurants, and Dining 
Rooms. Portfolio. 17 x 11 in. 86 pp. Illustrated. The last word in 
Cafeteria equipment to meet all requirements. 


LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING 


National Steel Fabric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Folder. 814 x 11in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Describes National Stucco-Plaster 
Reinforcement, a base for exterior stucco and interior plastering, 
composition flooring, etc., with photographs and drawings. 

North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 


Chicago, Il. 

Designing Data. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 94 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes most efficient use of Econo Expanded Metal Reinforcing. 

Formless Concrete Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes use of T-Rib Chanelath, a form and rein- 
forcing for concrete. 


LEADERS AND GUTTERS 


Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Copper Roofing. Booklet. 834 x 1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
information regarding weights of various roofing materials. De- 
scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; 
decorative effects and how to obtain them. Gives specifications and 


details. Flashings, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- 
covered walls. 


MAIL CHUTES 


Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cutler Mail Chute Model F. Booklet. 4x9in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 


MANTELS 


Arnold & North, Inc., 124 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Booklet. 5 x 6 in. Contains photographic reproductions of a variety 
of old English and Colonial mantelpieces with complete information 
as to sizes and prices. 

Arthur Todhunter, 414 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mantels and Fireplace Equipment. Booklet. 814x11lin. Illustrated. 
Separate sheet plates showing mantels installed and furnished, also 
andirons and grates grouped with suitable pieces, also lanterns, 
weather-vanes and hand-wrought hardware. All sizes and descrip- 
tions given on each plate. 


MARBLE 


The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Ga. New York office, 1328 
Broadway. ; 

Why Georgia Marble is Better. Booklet. 33x 6in. Gives analysis, 
physical qualities, comparison of absorption with granites, opinions 
of authorities, etc. 

Convincing Proof. Booklet. 3%%x6in. 8 pp. Classified list of build- 
ings and memorials in which Georgia Marble has been used, with 
names of Architects and Sculptors. 
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The emission of smoke is a sure indication of imperfect 
combustion. It is also wasteful, a nuisance and can be 
done away with. To this end, many cities have passed 
anti-smoke ordinances. Monarch Up- Draft Smokeless 
boilers are so built that they absolutely eliminate all smoke, 
even with the cheapest grades of soft coal. Before you 
install any heating plant be sure to investigate the 
Monarch. We have just published an interesting catalogue 
in which the Monarch Up-Draft Smokeless boiler is 
described. Write for it. 


The Wm. H. Page Boiler Company 


Est. 1856 Makers of Boilers for Over Half a Century Inc. 1877 
GENERAL OFFICES: 141-145 W, 36th St.,. NEW YORK 


Branches: BOSTON, 379 Commercial St. 
CLEVELAND, Rose Building 


PHILADELPHIA, 1718 Sansom St. 
Factory: MEADVILLE, PA. 


Jit beeAR GHEE GCLURAL FORUM 


Ir is the 
‘“*Monarch’”’ 


This boiler employs 
a scientifically correct prin- 
ciple of combustion. It was 
primarily designed to util- 
ize soft coal, but is adapted 
to hard coal, coke, wood, 
oil or gas. The Monarch 
Up-Draft Smokeless boiler 
not only burns any grade 
of coal smokelessly, but 
effects a saving of 25% to 
33%% without the care 
and excessive attention re- 
quired in other construc- 
tions. 


“ The Distinguished 
Serbice Line ” 
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MARBLE—Continued 


Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Reproductions in natural colors of imported and domestic marbles and 
stone for interior and exterior uses. 

Bulletins, 934 x 1234 in., illustrating buildings of various types in 
which Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company’s imported and domestic 
marbles and stone have been used. 

Vermont Marble Company, Adv. Dept., Proctor, Vt. 

The Book of Vermont Marble. Booklet. 844 x 1lin. 68 pp. Illus- 
trated. A reference book for architects, describing various kinds of 
Vermont Marble, with illustrations and details. 

Marble Banks and Modern Business. Booklet. 734 x 1014 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Contains many pictures of important Vermont Rear e 
bank work, with certain tests and analyses relating to the product. 


METAL LATH—See Lath, Metal and Reinforcing 


METALS 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Illustrated pamphlet describes the use and adaptability of extruded 
architectural shapes to meet the architect’s design. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittaburgh, Pa. 

Reference Book. Pocket Ed. aks x 4% in. 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products. 

Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanised Sheets. Catalog. 8 x 
llin. 20pp. Illustrated. 

Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet. 
8344 x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information on 
results of atmospheric corrosion tests of various sheeta under 
actual weather conditions. 

Facts Simply and Briefly Told. Booklet. 834 x 11 in. 16 pp. 

statements relating to Keystone 


Illustrated. Non-technical 
Copper Steel. 

Black Sheets and Special Sheets. Catslog. 834 x 11 in. 28 pp. 
Illustrated. Desoribes standard grades of Black and Unooated 
Sheets, together with weights, bundling tables, eto. 

Bright Tin Plates. Catalog. 834 x1lin. 16 pp. 

Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Seven Centuries of Brass Making. Booklet. 104% x 8 in. 78 pp. 
Illustrated in color. A brief history of the ancient art of Brass 
Making and its early (and even recent) method of production— 
contrasted with that of the Electric Furnace Process—a twentieth 
century achievement of the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

Tested High-Speed Brass Rod. Booklet. 1044 x8in. 16 PP. Ilus- 
trated. Short treatise on the manufacture of Brass Rod for use in 
Screw Machines, with particular reference to improvements origi- 
nated by the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Nie 
opper Roofing. Booklet. 834 x 1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
information regarding weights of various roofing materials. De- 
scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; 
decorative effects and how to obtain them. Gives specifications and 
details. Flashings, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- 
covered walls. 


METAL TRIM—See Doors and Trim, Metal 
MILLWORK 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

Architectural Interior and Exterior Woodwork, Standardized. Book. 
9x 11% in. 240 pp. Illustrated. This is an Architects’ Edition of 
the complete catalog of Curtis Woodwork, as designed by Trow- 
bridge & Ackerman. Contains many color plates. 

Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

Better Built Homes, Vols. XV-XVIII incl. Booklet. 9 x 12in. 40 pp. 
Illustrated. Designs for houses of five to eight rooms, respectively, 
in several authentic types, by Trowbridge & Ackerman, architects 
for the Curtis Companies. 

Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

Curtis Details. Booklet. 1914 x 231% in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Complete 

details of all items of Curtis woodwork, for the use of architects. 


MORTAR COLORS 


Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton. N. Y. 
Color Harmony in Brick Work. Folder. 63% x 334 in. Illustrated. De- 
scribes use of Clinton Mortar Colors, with illustrations in colors. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 


Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 

The Inviting Home. Booklet. 514 x 8 in. 16 pp. Illustrations in colors 
of attractive interiors. 

Set of Twelve Measured Drawings. 814 x 11in. 

Kyanize—Its Important Place in Recent Eastern Architecture. Book- 
let. 6x 9 in. 16 pp. Varnish and Enamel Specifications. 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 

Cahors Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 84 in. 16 pp. 
trated. 

The Hockaday Company, 1823 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Paint Mileage. Book. 8 x 10% in. 56 pp. Illustrated. A reference book 
on interior painting. Describes use of paint over all sorts of sur- 
faces, with illustrations of buildings where Hockaday has been speci- 
fied. Hockaday service explained. 

Solving Your Paint Problems. Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 44 pp. Mlus- 
trated. Describes use of Hockaday Paint in Industrial Buildings, 
particularly in textile mills. Details of Hockaday service and speci- 
fications. 

Martin Varnish Co., 2500 Quarry St., Chicago, II. 

Architectural Specifications. Booklet. 814 x 1lin. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete guide for Architects in specifying Martin Varnish Prod- 
ucts. 

Your Floors. Booklet. 5 x 7 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Explains fully how 
to finish all kinds of floors and woodwork with Martin’s Pure Varnish. 

De Luxe Enamel. Folder. 3% x 7 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. Describes Mar- 
tin’s Enamel and shows color-card. 

Finishes. Booklet. 314 x 614 in. 16 pp. Illustrated in colors. Copious 
illustrations in color and details of all kinds of wood-finishing. 


TIllus- 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES—Cont’d 
National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ‘ 
Handy Book on Painting. Book. 5% x 3% in. 100 pp. Gives 
directions and formulas for inting various surfaces of wood, 
plaster, metal, etc., both interior and exterior. 
Red Lead in Paste Form. Booklet. 634 x3¥% in. Illustrated. 
Directions and formulas for painting metals. 


16 pp. 


Came Lead. Booklet. 834 x 6 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
various styles of lead cames. ‘ 
Cinch Anchoring Specialties. Booklet. 6x 3% in. 20 pp. _ IIlus- 


trated. Describes complete line of expansion bolts. 


The Ripolin Company, Cleveland, Ohio : 
Ripolin Specification Book. 8x10} in. 12 pp. Complete specifi- . 
cations and general instructions for the application of Ripolin, the 
original Holland enamel paint. Also directions for proper finishing 
of wood, metal, plaster, concrete, brick and other surfaces. 


Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Preservative Coatings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 

Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the Ruberoid 
Company’s various paint preparations. 


eeatth 7 Co., Edward, P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York, 


Architect’s Hand Book. 4% x 734 in. 24 pp. Specifications and 
suggestions for painting, varnishing, enameling, eto. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 116 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Paint Specifications. Booklet. 844 x 108% in. 4 pp. 


PARTITIONS 


Improved Office Partition Company, 25 Grant St., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Telesco Partition. Catalog. 8}4x1lin. 14 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
typical offices laid out with Telesco partitions, outs of finished par- 
tition units in various woods. Gives specifications and cuts of 
buildings using Telesco. mP 

Detailed Instructions for erecting Telesco Partitions. Booklet. 24 pp. 
844 x ll in. Illustrated. Complete instructions, with cuts and 
drawings, showing how easily Telesco Partition can be erected. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. ‘ 
Partitions. Booklet. 7x10in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes com- 
plete line of track and hangers for all styles of sliding, parallel, 
accordion and flush door partitions. J 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 East 36th St., New York, N. Y. 

Folding Partitions. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. _ Illustrated. 
Covers the field of folding partitions for churches, schools, hotels, 
clubs and public institutions. ; : 

Rolling Partitions, Hygienic and Disappearing Door Wardrobes. 
Booklet. 6x9in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes rolling partitions, 
particularly in churches and schools, and wardrobes as installed in 
schools and public institutions, 


United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pyrobar Partition Tile. 814 x 11 in. 32 pp. 


PIPE 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Bulletin B-1, ‘‘Brass Pipe for Water Service.’’ 814 x 11 in. 28 pp. Illus- 
trated. Gives schedule of weights and sizes (I. P. S.) of seamless brass 
and copper pipe, shows typical installations of brass pipe, and gives 
general discussion of the corrosive effect of water on iron, steel and 
brass pipe. 


Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. : 
Bulletin No. 15. Brass Pipe and Piping. Booklet. 8x 10% in. 48 
pp. Illustrated. When and how to use Brass Pipe. Brass Pipe 
compared with iron and steel pipe for hot water service. Corrosion. 
Description of manufacture of Bridgeport Plumrite Brass Pipe. 


A. M. Byers Company, 235 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bulletin 26-A. ‘‘What Is Wrought Iron?” 8x10% in. 40 Tilus- 
trated. Descriptions of materials and processes employ d in manu- 
facturing Byers genuine wrought iron pipe. Factors influencing 
corrosion. Gives table of pipe sizes, weights, dimensions, tests, etc., 
and tabulated records of the life of iron and steel pipe in various 
kinds of service. ; 

Bulletin 30. An Investigation of Pipe Corrosion in Hot Water Service. 
8x10%in. 20pp. Illustrated. Shows service records of iron, steel 
and brass pipe used for hot and cold water supply lines in 129 Pitts- 
burgh Apartment Buildings. Paes 

Bulletin 32. Corrosion of Wrought Iron, Cast Iron and Steel = in 
House Drainage Systems. 8 x 103% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Data 
obtained through investigations conducted in New York and Chicago 
by Dr. Wm. P. Gerhard, C.E., and Thomas J. Claffy, Asst. Chief 
San. Inspector, city of Chicago. z 

Bulletin 38. The Installation Cost of Pipe. 32 pp. 8 x 10% in. 
Illustrated. Cost analyses of 20 different pipe installations, in power 
and industrial plants, office buildings, hotels, residences, etc. 


Clow & Sons, James B., 534 8. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Catalog‘‘A.” 4x6}4in. 706pp. Illustrated. Shows a full line of 
steam, gas and water works supplies. 


National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

“National” Bulletin No. 2. Corrosion of Hot Water Pipe. (8% x 11 in. 
24 pp.) Illustrated. In this bulletin is summed up the most important 
research dealing with hot water systems. The text matter consists of 
seven investigations by authorities on this subject. 

“National”’ Bulletin No. 3. The Protection of Pipe Against Internal 
Corrosion. (814 x 11 in. 20 pp.) Illustrated. Discusses various causes 
of corrosion and details are given of the deactivating and de- 
aerating systems for eliminating or retarding corrosion in hot water 
supply lines. 

“National” Bulletin No. 25. ‘National’? Pipe in Large Buildings. 
844 x 11 in. 88 pp. This bulletin contains 254 illustrations of promi- 
nent buildings of all types, containing ‘‘National’’ Pipe and con- 
siderable engineering data of value to architects, engineers, etc. 

Modern Welded Pipe. Book of 88 pages (814 x 11 in.), profusely illus- 
trated with halftone and line engravings of the important operations 
in the manufacture of pipe. 
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THE STEEL HEART OF PLASTER. 


Ano Burn 


METAL LATH 


ITTLE wonder that plaster applied over KNO-BURN remains firm, 
smooth and FREE FROM CRACKS. The wet mortar curling 
through the tiny meshes (over 15,000 in every sheet) forms countless 
“‘rivets’’—a clinch that even California earthquakes couldn’t break. 


SAMPLES of KNO-BURN with greet FREE 


fications gladly 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 74 


PIPE — Continued 


Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa. 

Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe in the Making and in Service. 
Bulletin No. 1. 834 x 1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. History of the 
Reading Iron Company. Origin of wrought iron—description of 
each process of manufacture of both buttweld and lapweld pipe— 
Reading Pipe in various fields. 

Book of Standards. Booklet. 5x7in. 48 pp. Illustrated. Complete 
tables showing dimensions, tests and list prices on each of the 552 
different kinds of Reading Tubular goods. Two simple tests for dis- 
tinguishing genuine wrought iron pipe. 

The Painted Molecule. Booklet. 4x9 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A 
brief, non-technical description of the reasons for the longer life of 
Reading Iron Pipe, with instances of actual service. 

The Ultimate Cost. Booklet. 5144x74in. 24pp. Illustrated in two 
colors. A comparison in actual figures of the initial cost and the 
bedenseel cost of plumbing and heating systems in several kinds of 

omes. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Benedict Nickel. Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict Nickel 

White Metal for high-grade plumbing fixtures. 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Plumbing Supplies. Booklet. 1014 x 8 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes a few of the different plumbing supplies manufactured by 
the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

oon eee coc balke-<clsadse Co., 623 8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 3144 x6 in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 3144 x64 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Catalog ‘‘M.” 914 x12in. 184 pp. Illustrated. Shows complete 
re ¢ plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 
ante. 
Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Crane Products in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5 x 934 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3 x 6 in. 
80 pp. Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 64% in. 
43 pp. Illustrated. 

Eljer Company, 15 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
The Standardized Sixteen. Booklet. 334 x634in. 16pp. Illustrated. 


Describes fully the complete Eljer line of standardized plumbing 
equipment, with diagrams, weights, measurements and copious 
illustrations. 

Standardized Sixteen. Circular. 334 x 634 in. 18 pp. Illustrated. 

Complete catalog. 334 x 634 in.£104 pp. Illustrated. 

Kohler Co., Kobler. Wis. 

Catalog F. 7% x 105% in. 216 pp. Illustrates and describes the 
complete line of Kohler trade-marked plumbing ware. 

Roughing-In Measurement Binder, 5 x 8 in., containing loose-leaf sheets 
on all staple fixtures. 

Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 444 x 74 in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, eto. 

Toned Up In Ten Minutes. Booklet. 744 x 10% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 

Wolff Manufacturing Company, 255 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Plumbing Suggestions. Catalog. 314 x 6 in. 50 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrating, describing and pricing Wolff Quality Plumbing Fix- 
tures for residential installation. 


PUMPS 
Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls, N. Y 


Set of Twenty Bulletins. 744 x 10% in. “42 to 32 pp. each. Illus- 
trated. Covers complete line of power and centrifugal pumps for 


all services. 
6 x 9 in. 216 pp. 


Catalog “‘K.” 
line of smaller size pumps. 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, III. 
Bulletin E. 734 x 1014 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Catalog. Complete 
descriptions, with all necessary’data, on Standard Service Pumps, 
Indian Brand Pneumatic Tanks, and Complete Water Systems, as 
installed by Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 


Illustrated. Covers complete 


RAMPS 


Ramp Buildings Corporation, 115 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

The d’Humy Motoramp System of Building Design. Booklet. 
844 x1lin. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes the d’Humy system of 
Tamp construction for garages, service buildings, factories, ware- 
houses, etc., where it is desirable to drive motor vehicles or industrial 
tractors under their own power from floor to floor. 

Storage Efficiency of Multi-Floor Garages. Leaflet. 8% x 11 in. 
4 pp. Illustrated. A brief discussion of comparative storage effi- 
ciencies of elevator garages, ordinary ramp garages, and d’Humy 
Motoramp garages. 

Visibility. Pamphlet. 8144 x11lin. 2 pp. Illustrated. Discussion of 
visibility feature of d’Humy Motoramp System with reference to 
illustration of one particular installation. 

Series of Informal Bulletins on Garage Design. Sent upon request. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Shearing Stresses in Reinforced Concrete Beams. Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 
12 pp. 


ROOFING 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Service Sheets 43-1 and 43-2, standard specifications and methods of 
ane copper roofings, flashings, hips, valleys, decks, gutters and 
eaders. 


ROOFING — Continued 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Better Buildings. Catalog. 844x1lin. 32 PD. Describes Corru- 
gated and Formed Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding Products, black, 
painted and galvanized, with directions for application of various 
patterns of Sheet Steel Roofing in various types of construction. 
Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. Catalog. 84 x 11 
in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Describes the merits of high grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. _ 
“The Testimony of a Decade.’’Booklet. 8 4 x 11in. 16 pp., with Graphic 
Chart and illustration showing losses to various Iron and Steel Sheets 
for roofing, from atmospheric corrosion. 
Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.. 
Copper Roofing. Booklet. 844 x1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
information regarding weights of various roofing materials. De- 
scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; 
decorative effects and how to obtain them. Gives specifications and 
details. Flashings, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- 
covered walls. 
Creo-Dipt Company, 1025 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Architectural Service Sheets. 834 x 11 in. Illustrated. Working 
drawings of construction, with standard specifications for design 
and construction of same. + Si ; 
Illinois Zinc Company, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. — 
Corrugated Sheets of Pure Rolled Zinc. Booklet. 3% x8Min. 8pp. 
Illustrated. Facts regarding adaptability of zinc for roofing. Speci- 


fications of Corrugated Zinc Sheets. Weights per square. Com- 
parative gauge lists. Table of safe loads. , 
The Roof That’s Always New. Booklet. 3% x6in. 12 pp. Illus- 


trated. Story of Illinois Zinc Shingles, their everlasting and artistic 
qualities. Information regarding a complete zinc roof, shingles, 
starting piece, valley, ridge and hip piece. : 

“How to Lay Illinois Zine Shingles.’’ Leaflet. 84 x 11 in. 4 pp. 
Illustrated. Instructions for making a roof of Illinois Zine Shingles 
using zinc clad nails, zinc starting piece, hip, zinc valleys, zine ridge 
and hip pieces. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville Building Materials. Book. 8% x 11 in. 100 pp. 
Illustrated. A comprehensive catalog of various types of roofing for 
all forms of construction. Details of wall, floor and ceiling insula- 
tion; asbestos wood for fireproof construction; waterproofing, etc. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. This booklet is profusely illustrated in colors, showing 
some very artistic blends of asbestos shingles with various types of 
architecture. Contains many valuable suggestions for the archi< 
tect. 

Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 
Illustrated. : 

Ruberoid Facts Worth Knowing. Booklet.6x9in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. y 
papers Strip-shingle. Booklet. 3144x6%in. 16 pp. Illustrated in 
color. P 
Ruberoid Unit-shingle. Booklet. 314 x 61% in. Illustrated in 

color. 


United States Gypsum Company, 205 West. Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 
Architectural Data Pyrobar Roof Construction. 8% x 11 in. 48 pp. 


SAFETY TREADS 
Universal Safety Tread Co., 40 Court St., Boston, Mass. _ 

The Universal Safety Metal Tread. Booklet. 844 x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes Safety Treads, with lead inserts in steel base, 
suitable for use on iron, wood or concrete stairs. Also the flat type, 
with ‘‘Alundum” surface, as well as special ladder treads for ships, 
power-house and engine-room open string stairways. 


SASH CHAIN 
American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
American Sash Chain. Booklet. 344 x6in. 8 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes and illustrates American Sash Chain and Sash Fixtures. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Booklet. 634 x 9 in. 42 pp. Illustrated. Covers a complete 
line of chains, hardware and specialties. 
SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Catalog. 34x64 in. 24pp. Illustrated. Covers complete line 
of rope and cord. 
SCREENS 


The Higgin Manufacturing Co., Newport, Ky. : : 
Your Home Screened the Higgin Way. Booklet. 814 x 11% in. 13 pp. 
Illustrated in colors. Complete description of Higgin Screens, de- 
signed to meet every need. 
Rolup Screen Company, 410 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Hastings Handbook of Window Screens. Booklet. 8 x 11 in. 16 pp- 
Illustrated. Complete description, with illustrations and diagrams, 
of Rolup Screens, also specifications, prices and service to architects, 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, III. 
Specification Sheets. 734 x 10% in. 40 pp. Illustrated. De- 
tailed drawings and specifications covering water supply and 
sewage disposal systems. 


SHEATHING 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio! 

For All Time and Clime. Booklet.: 6x9 in. 48 Bh Illustrated. 

pee E the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 

ABE. 


STEEL DRESSERS 
Janes & Kirtland, 133-135 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

The White House Line. Booklet. 734x544 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes and illustrates in detail WHITE HOUSE Steel Dressers 
and some of the separate units. Also contains typical layout and 
list of some of our clients. 

Photographs. 534x3}4in. Views of actual installations in private 
residences, schools, etc., sent on request. 
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Hockaday Prevents Lime Burning 


walls for about thirty years and when the 

Hockaday fellow told me that his paint 
stopped lime burning I just naturally had to smile. 
I’ve listened to eloquent speeches by paint sales- 
men since I was a kid. I’ve heard claims for paint so 
strong that only a slight stretch of the imagination 
was needed to convince one that mortar and stone 
and steel were only side issues, and that it was really 
the paint that held the building together. 


r YHE old painter says: “I’ve been painting 


“So I said, ‘Young Fellow, I’m from Missouri. | 
just finished a job and lime burning has made the 
wall as spotty as a leopard. Now if your paint 
REALLY stops lime burning, here’s a chance to 
prove it.’ The next day he came and Hockaday’d 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 


over those spots. It did stop the lime burning! I am 
convinced that Hockaday is ‘Wall Insurance’.”’ 


The Binder Neutralizes the Action of Lime 


The binder in Hockaday—the liquid that holds 
the pigment together and keeps it on the wall—is 
the only binder that the lime in plaster will not burn 
or destroy. The action of the lime is neutralized and 
entirely overcome. This is not a mere claim. It has 
been proved too often. 

Hockaday salesmen are experienced specialists on 
wall painting. Let them co-operate with you; tell 
us when you specify Hockaday so they can super- 
vise the work. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 
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STONE, BUILDING 


Harrison Granite Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Harrison Granite Company, Clientele. 334 x 83% in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. A partial list of clients with illustrations of examples of 
monuments and mausoleums. 

ae Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, 
ndiana. 

Volume 3. Series A-3. Standard Specifications for Cut Indiana Lime- 
stone work. 84 x 11 in. 56 pp. Containing specifications and 
supplementary data relating to the best methods of specifying and 
using this stone for all building purposes. 

Vol. 1. Series B. Indiana Limestone Library.6 x 9in.36 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving general information regarding Indiana imestone, its 
physical characteristics, eto. 

Vol. 27. Series B. Designs for Houses of Indiana Limestone. 8% x 1lia. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Being the best designs submitted in com- 
petition for a detached residence faced with Indiana Limestone 
conducted by The Architectural Review. 

Volume 4, Series ‘‘B.”” Booklet. New Edition. 8% x 11 in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Indiana Limestone as used in Banks. 

Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Reproductions in natural colors of imported and domestic marbles and 
stone for interior and exterior uses. 

Bulletins, 934 x 1234 in., illustrating buildings of various types in 
which Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company’s imported and domestic 
marbles and stone have been used. 


STORE FRONTS 


Kawneer Co., The, Niles, Mich. 
A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 914x6%in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs many 
types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 


STUCCO 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9in. 48pp. Illustrated 
pee the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
ase, 


STUCCO BASES 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 pp. [Illustrated. 
Describing the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
ase. 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE 


American Magnestone Corporation, Springfield, Ill. 
Ceteoe: 13 pp. Describes the quality, beauty and strength of Mag- 
nestone. 
American Materials Company, 101 Park Avenue, New York; Weed 
Street and Sheffield Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Elastica, the Stucco of Permanent Beauty. Catalog. 844 x 11 in. 
2 pp. Illustrated. Treatise on composition and application of 
Elastica Stucco. 
Muller & Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, III. 
Everlastic Magnesite Stucco. Booklet. 814 x 1] in. 
United States Materials Co., Weed Street and Sheffield Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. See American Materials Co. 


TERRA COTTA 


National Terra Cotta Society, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Standard Construction, Indexed, bound volume. 104% x 16 in. 

90 pp. 70 Illustrations. Standard forms of terra cotta con- 
struction with short article. 

“The School.” 1044 x 1344 in. 34 pp. 92 Illustrations. Types 
of school buildings with short descriptive articles. Volume I, 
brochure series. 

“Better Banks.” 1034 x13) in. Illustrated. Banks of various sizes, 
with short descriptive articles. 

“Terra Cotta Defined.” 1014 x 13}4 in. 
Terra Cotta and its uses. 

The New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Store Fronts in Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
44 pp. Illustrated. Photographs, measured drawings, designs and 
illustrations of decorative motifs make up an interesting booklet 
which will be forwarded upon request. 


Complete description of 


Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Booklet. 834 x 1l in. 77 pp. Illustrated. Showing in a concise 


way the usefulness of terra cotta. 


THERMOSTATS—See Heating Equipment 


TILE, FLOOR AND WALL 


Associated Tile Manufacturers, The, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Basic Information. Booklet. 714 x 10 54 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Ask for 
booklet K-200. 

A publication issued for architects, engineers and educators to acquaint 
them with methods of grading, derivation of sizes and shapes, vari- 
ety of colors, kind of finishes, nomenclature and ingredients and 
processes insofar as they lead to a better understanding of the 
product and its uses. 

Basic Specification and Related Documents. Booklet. 714 x 105% in. 
38 pp. Ask for Booklet K-200. 

The Basic Specification proper gives in detail the procedure to be fol- 
lowed with respect to any kind of tile installation in connection with 
practically every type of construction. The Related Documents or 
work sheets are designed to call attention to optional application 
methods and materials. 

Swimming Pools. Booklet. 84% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Issued for the 
use of architects and engineers as a handbook on swimming pools 
and their construction. 

Bringing the Crowds to Your Market. Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated in color. Shows use of tile for the modern sanitary market. 


TILE, FLOOR AND WALL—Continued 
Stedman Products Company, South Braintree, Mass. Lot 
Six-page folder, 8144 x 10% in., illustrated in colors, giving complete 
description of Stedman Naturized Flooring, Tiles, Wainscoting, San- 
itary Bases, Stair Treads, etc. Technical*data, recommendations 
and special flooring service. 


TILE, HOLLOW 


Hollow Building Tile Association, Dept. 1812, Conway Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. F 
Handbook of Hollow Building Tile Construction. 8344 x 11 in. 
104 pp. Illustrated. Complete treatise on most approved methods 
of hollow tile building construction and fireproofing. 
National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Wall Construction Bulletin174. 8}4x1lin. 32pp. TIllus- 
trated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile wall construction. 
Industrial Housing Bulletin 172. 834 x 1lin. 14 pp. Illustrated. 
Photographs and floor plans of typical workingmen’s homes. 
Natco on the Farm. 834 x 11in. 38 pp. Illustrated. A treatise 
on the subject of fire safe and permanent farm building construction. 
Fireproof Buildings of Natco Hollow Tile. Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Showing the use of Natco Hollow Tile for 
private residences. 


VACUUM CLEANING APPARATUS 


The Spencer Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus for all purposes. Booklet. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Complete information on product, showing prominent build- 
ings equipped with this system. 


VALVES 
Crane Co., 836 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
No. 50 Steam Pocket Catalog. 4 x 6% in. 775 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the complete line of the Crane Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Company, 96 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
Gorton Quarter-Turn Packing-Lock Valves. Booklet. 414 x 744 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Describing a new type of valve for all systems 
of steam, hot water and vacuum heating. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. : 
The Valve Behind a Good Heating System. Booklet. 444 x 7}4 in. 
16 pp. Color plates. Description of Jenkins Radiator Valves for 
steam and hot water, and brass valves used as boiler connections. 
Jenkine Valves for Plumbing Service. Booklet. 444x744 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Description of Jenkins Brass Globe, Angle Check and 
Gate Valves commonly used in home plumbing, and Iron Body 
Valves used for larger plumbing installations. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Venetian Blinds Booklet. 44% x 734 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes the ‘‘Burlington” Venetian blinds, method of operation, 
advantages of installation to obtain perfect control of light in the 


room. 
The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 East 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
Wilson Venetian Blinds and Awnings. Booklet. 6x 9 in. 32 pp. Tllus- 
trated. Shows typical application of these light-regulating devices. 


VENTILATION 


Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. ) 

Catalog No. 52. 8144 x1lin. 84 pp. Illustrated. Describes Clarage 
Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans and Heaters for use in schools, churches, 
hospitals and industrial plants. Engineering data, capacity tables 
and dimensions included. 


WALL BOARDS 
Carey Co., The Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carey Board for Better Building. Catalog. 
Illustrated. : 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 


Ill. 
Walls of Worth. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. De- 


scribes Sheetrock, the fireproof wall board, its advantages and uses. 


6x Qin. 32 pp. 


WARDROBES 


W. L. Evans, 700 Block E, Washington, Ind. 
Pictures That Talk. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Ward- 
robes, in units, with Evans Vanishing Doors, for schools, hospitals, 
hotels, office buildings and homes. 


WATERPROOFING 


Ruberoid Co., The, 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Impervite. Circular. 844 x1lin. 4pp. Illustrated. An integral 
waterproofing compound for concrete, stucco, cement, mortar, etc. 
Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Medusa Waterproofing. ooklet. 634 x9 in. 38 pp. LIlustrated. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Pamphlet. 334 x 834 inches. 8 pp. Explanation of waterproofing 
principles. Specifications for waterproofing walls, floors, swimming 
pools and treatment of concrete, stucco and mortar. 


WATER PURIFIERS 


Wallace & Tiernan Company, Newark, N. J. 
Protecting N. Y. Water Supply. Booklet. 10x 7in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describes the chlorinating equipment used for sterilizing 
N. Y. City water supply; also equipment suitable for sterilizing 
water supplies of municipalities, industrial plants, private residences, 
etc. 
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St. Mary’s Hospital C. H. Johnson, Architect 
HARDWARE Rochester, Minn. Heffron & Fitzgerald, Contractors 


Raymer Hardware Co., Hardware Contractors 


Buildings of this character present many problems to the architect, not the 
least of which are those relating to hardware. That our co-operative service has 
an important part in reaching a satisfactory solution is evidenced by the many 
hospitals, asylums and other similar institutions that have been equipped with 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


This service is available to those architects who would like the benefit of our 


experience. 
SARGENT & COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
NEW HAVEN _- CONNECTICUT 
New York CHICAGO 


SARGENT HARDWARE is sold in all cities by representative dealers 
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WATER SOFTENERS 


Permutit Company, The, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Permutit-Water softened to No (Zero) Hardness. Booklet. 8% x 
llin. 32 pp. Describing the original Zeolite process of softening 
water to zero hardness. An essential for homes, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, swimming pools, laundries, textile mills, paper mills, 
ice plants, etc., in hard water districts. 


WEATHER STRIPS 


The Higgin Manufacturing Co., Newport, Ky. 
Higgin All-Metal Weather Strips. Booklet. 6 x Bi in. 12 pp. Illustrated in 
colors. Describes various types of Higgin Weather Strips for sealing 
windows and doors against cold and dust. 


WINDOW HARDWARE, CASEMENT 


Hoffman Mfg. Co., Andrew, 900 Steger Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Hoffman Casement Fixtures. Architects’ Portfolio. 84x 11 in. 30 pp. 
Loose-leaf. Scale details for mill-work, installation, etc., in new and 
old work. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Casement Window Hardware. Booklet. 24 pp. 8%x11 in. LIlus- 
trated. Shows typical installations, detail drawings, construction 
details, blue-printsif desired. Describes AiR-Way Multifold Window 


hardware. a 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 
one ret Window Co., 2703 East Atwater Street, Detroit, 


ich. 

Catalog No. 18. 9x12in. 56pp. Illustrated. 

Hoffman Mfg. Co., Andrew, 900 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Hoffman Casements. Architects’ Portfolio. 81% x 11 in. 30 pp. Loose- 
ee Seale details for mill-work, installation, etc., in new and old 
work, 

Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 

Catalog. 124 x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of 

outward and inward opening casements. 
International Casement Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 

International Casements. Catalog. 844x1lin. 224pp. Illustrated. 
Valuable book, containing photographs and measured drawings of all 
types of buildings, showing casement windows. 


wee Lupton’s Sons Co., Allegheny Ave. and Tulip St., Philadelphia, 


Casements and Double Hung Windows. Catalog. 844x1lin. 44 pp. 
Illustrated. Shows new Lupton Casements and Double Hung Win- 
dows, with profuse illustrations and full details. 
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WINDOWS, STEEL and BRONZE 


Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Fenestra Basement Windows. Booklet. 3 5% x 64 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes steel basement windows, their advantages, details and 
specifications for installation. 

Fenestra Reversible Ventilator Windows. Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 20 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes the details of this new model window, as well 
as the variety it offers for attractive architectural design. 

Fenestra Counter-Balanced Windows. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 111 pp. 
Illustrated. Details and specifications are thoroughly covered in the 
Fenestra General Catalog. 

Fenestra Industrial Window Walls. Catalog. 81% x 11 in. 111 pp. Illus- 
trated. Details and specifications, with photographic illustrations, are 
thoroughly covered in the Fenestra General Catalog. 

The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. 

Kawneer Simplex Windows. Catalog. 844x104 in. 16 pp. [Illus- 
trated. Complete information, with measured details, of Kawneer 
Simplex Weightless Reversible Window Fixtures, made of solid 
bronze. Shows installations in residences and buildings of all sorts. 

Detail Sheets and Installation Instructions. Valuable for architects 
and builders. 

eel Lupton’s Sons Co., Allegheny Ave. and Tulip St., Philadelphia, 


Lupton Service—Products No. 11. Book. 844x1lin. 192pp. Ilus- 
trated. The full line of Lupton products described and illustrated. 
Separate chapter on Designing Service. Many new types of steel 
sash for apartments, hotels, etc., shown. 

Catalog No. 110. 834x 11lin. 72 pp. Illustrated. A condensed version 
of the No. 11 or general catalog. The new Lupton Projected Sash 
completely described. 

Air and Light in Machine Shops. Booklet. 6 x 9in. 42 pp. Illus- 
trated. The proper building layout and selection of the right types 
ot steel sash for best results in daylighting and ventilating in machine 
shops. 

Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Truscon Steel Windows. Catalog. 81% x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. Con- 
tains complete data on all types of Truscon Steel Windows. 


WOOD ; 
American Walnut Mfrs. Association, 618 So. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


American Walnut. Booklet. 7 x 9 in. 45 pp. Illustrated. A very useful 
and interesting little Hook’ on the use of Walnut in Fine Furniture 
with illustrations of pieces by the most notable furniture-makers 
from the time of the Renaissance down to the present. 

Real American Walnut Furniture. Folder. 814 x 11 in. 4 pp. Illus- 
trated. Tells how to identify the genuine and avoid the substitute in 
buying *‘Walnut”’ furniture. 
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Chute. 


The new Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif.— equipped with a Pfaudler 
Glass Lined Laundry Chute and a Pfaudler 


frou Rubbish Chute (unenameled) New Torx 


GubANieys) IEAMN| Is ID. 


will not be 
complete 


—unless you specify the Pfaudler Glass Lined Laundry Chute. ee 
This is the common opinion of architects all over the country, -’ 
especially architects who do a preponderance of hospital 


THE PFAUDLER CO. a 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


San Francisco 


our plans 


és 4 3 A.F. 4-23 
and hotel work. Laundry disposal is so fraught with 7 
every possible measure of inconvenience, germ-trans-. |” in 1923 
mission and labor-cost that a device which will |” PFAUDLER CO. 


automatically eliminate these difficulties is wel- -“ Rochester, N. ¥. 
comed. Hence, the popularity of the Pfaudler , 


4 
¢ Gentlemen: 
4 


Send for new descriptive booklet ‘ 


4 


Lined Steel Laundry Chute. 


Chicago ,” 
Sydney ae Address ———- — 


ACU ND Rayo Gir Uist 


London 


_’ Send me, without obliga- 
tion, your newly printed 
¢ brochure describing the Glass 


Name — — 


Aprilag23 
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The value of Imagination 
in selecting Good Hardware 


OST people know what they like, after 
a building is erected, but they never 
know what they like before it takes form. 


The architect can make himself jnvaluable 
to his clients by supplying the imagination 
necessary for selecting, not merely Good 
Hardware—but Good Hardware of ap- 
propriate and distinctive design. 


Every home—every building—every 
owner has an individual character to be 
expressed. Finding the hardware which 
harmonizes with this character, is a ser- 
vice which the architect, above all others, 
is qualified to render. In this we can help. 


P. & F. CORBIN “8 SNESTAW 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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Won Buprin 


Self-Releasings Fire Exit Latches 


Upon the leader of any;industry there rests a double 
responsibility. 


He must maintain the excellence of material and 
workmanship which carried his product to first place. 
Speciyes That is his responsibility to the public. 
ce And, even though his product be so good as to be ina 
Fire Exe lcamhee non-competitive class, he must continually strive to make 
as approved by ibe it better. That is his responsibility to himself. 


nderwriters’ 


Laboratories : Roa hae 5 : 
(Inc.) of the Na- You will perhaps be interested in the two major im- 


peat provements which have been made in Won Duprin latches 
) during the past twelve months. 


Report No. S. A. Complete particulars on request. Ask for Catalog 
ieee oe 12-F, or see ‘‘Sweet’s,”” pages 1323-1327. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©, 


Indianapolis,Ind. 


Masonic Temple 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Hubbell & Benes Co. 
Architects 
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A New Lupton 
Steel Plate Window 


For office buildings, hotels, apartment houses, loft buildings, etc. 

Strongly built of heavy gauge steel plate. 

Accurately cut and fitted, permitting close contact with free move- 
ment. 

Sash are assembled by welding, ensuring permanent rigidity. 

Frame is strongly put together by bolts. 

Double contacts are used at sill and jambs. 

No rain can enter weight boxes. 

High-grade malleable or solid bronze hardware. 

By standardizing on proven details, we are able to offer a window 
of unusual quality at a moderate price. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Witte and Tulip Sts. Philadelphia 
*Chicago New York Pittsburgh Boston St. Louis 
*Cleveland *Detroit *Buffalo *Atlanta Baltimore 


*“W arehouses in these cities 
Agents in other cities 


Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 


AAT 


Hl 


Hl 


WA AAA 


Double Hung Window : 
Type B 2 
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CA N” Saw Tooth, 
Labor-Saving Sash 
Pulley. 


‘““American” Sash Pulleys, 
made of electrically welded 
pressed steel parts, are 
strong and durable, but 
nearly 50% lighter than 
cast pulleys of the same size, 
and will not break in ship- 
ping or handling—a double 
saving on freight and break- 
age. 

Made with plain, roller or 
ball bearings and with com- 
bination groove in the wheel 
to take either cord or chain. 


Fully guaranteed. 


Write for catalog or sam- 
ples. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Steel Sash Pulleys and 
Pressed Steel Shapes 
4200 Wissahickon Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
“AME RICA N” 
Pressed Steel Sash 
Pulley. 
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Easy to Plan 
Fasy to Build 


Easy to Operate 


HE satisfaction of installing garage 

doors with the McKinney Complete 

Garage Door Set extends from ar- 
chitect to owner. 

The McKinney Garage Door Booklet 
will help any architect to plan garage en- 
trances. Keep a copy on your desk. The 
many illustrations of sliding-folding and 
around-the-corner entrances shown in 
this booklet will enable your clients to 
see exactly what you plan. Specify the 
McKinney Garage Set by number on the 
plan. 


Send today for the Mc Kinney Booklet 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
PIT TSBURGHS PA? 
Western Office, Wrigley Building, Chicago 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY. 


Complete Garage Door Sets 


‘“Giant Metal,’’ ‘‘Red Metal’’ and Steel 


Bab ES 


\ i Tm ———\ 
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The following are a few of the numerous prominent buildings 
using our chains: 
Marinouchi Bldg., Tokio, Japan 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg.. Chicago 
Atlantic Refining Bldg., Philadelphia 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 
Soldiers’ Hospital, Milwaukee 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas 
Technical High School, Omaha 
London Guarantee and Accident Bldg., 
Matson Bldg., San Francisco 
Lake Shore Drive Bldg., 
Temple Bldg., Chicago 
South Station, Boston 


Congressional Library, Washington 
Edison Building, Chicago 


Why not use the best ? 


See Page 1/91 Sweet’s Catalog 
The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ORIGINATORS OF SASH CHAINS 
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Detail showing 
application of 
Granada Roof Tile 


Varicolor Granada 
Roof ing Tile 


AME D 1s the beauty of Southern California 
homes; especially famed is the beauty of 
the roofs that adorn them. 


Varicolor Granada Roofing Tile which is used 
extensively in this section has beautified and 
made even more attractive these triumphs of 
architecture. 


Individual tastes may be met and perfect har- 
mony with every design and color scheme may 
be obtained with this superior Tile Roof, rang- 
ing from the medium and dark shades of red to 
the rich purples, and from warm golden hues to 
the metallic blue of gun metal. 


“Che Standard, of Quality m Clay Products” 
L.A.Pressed Brick @. 


Los Angeles. California 


S.A: 
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0A special NEW eraser 
for artists and draftsmen 


Sorr—PLIABLE—yet firm enough to do 
the job without crumbling into aggravat- 
ing little bits. 


Keeps its softness indefinitely. Doesn’t 
absorb dirt. Absolutely free from grit. 
When you try it, you'll say it’s a mighty 
fine eraser—a worthy partner of Dixon’s 
ELDORADO pencil—the kind of eraser 
that will be especially appreciated by 
artists and draftsmen. 


SAMPLE OFFER 


Write direct to us if your dealer cannot supply you 
and we shall send you a Dixon’s ELDORADO Eraser 
free, so that you may judge its quality for yourself. 
Remember there are twelve sizes—4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 
30, 40, 48, 60, 72, 80. Please name the size you prefer. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors:—A,. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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iso DURANT MOTOR COMPANY PLANT 
a Ree” OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Electrical Contractors—Ne Page Mckinney Co. 


Sherarduct 


RIGID CONDUIT 


This modern new factory of the Durant 
Motor Company at Oakland, California, 
has all of its wiring protected by Sher- 
arduct Rigid Conduit. 


Sherarduct can’t rust or corrode be- 
cause its zinc protection is alloyed with 
the steel pipe—both inside and out. Then, 
over the zinc surfaces are “baked-on”’ 
transparent and acid proof enamel coat- 
ings. 


Specifying Sherarduct Rigid Conduit 
is assuring the builder safe and per- 
manent wiring. 


National Metal Molding Company 


1384 FULTON BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Represented in all principal cities 


Sere AR DUCih 


Send for your copy of 
“THE STORY OF SHERARDUCT” 
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View of section of Planing Department in an Indiana Limestone mill 


cAnother “Progressive Step in 


Indiana Limestone “Production 


An outstanding example of the phenomenal development 
in the machinery used in the Indiana Limestone plants is 
the modern Planer. 


Huge sections of sawed stone are lifted by electric traveling 
cranes and placed on the bed of Planers, to be dressed 
smooth into ashlar or molded for cornices, sills, etc. These 
machines are operated at a cutting speed of 42 feet per 
minute. Originally this work ~was done by stone cutters with 


mallet and chisel. The operation was slow and expensive. 
With the modern method the Planer operator works with 
amazing ease and efficiency. 


This is but one of the many advanced machine methods 
which the producers of Indiana Limestone have been quick 
to adopt and which have been important factors in the re- 
markable progress of this great industry. 


The latest addition to the Indiana Limestone library, “Uolume 4, is 


recently off the press. 


This booklet illustrates many fine examples of 


Indiana Limestone bank buildings and will be sent free upon request. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, Indiana 
Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 
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Pyrobar Floor Tile used as voids 
— in reinforced concrete floors as- 


Sure accurate dimensions. Made 

of a dense, structural gypsum PYR fn BAR 
and cast in molds, they are al- 

ways uniform in size and shape. 

They fit perfectly. F LO O R TI Lye 


bas | 
Moreover, Pyrobar Floor Tile are \Uiee: 
quickly and economically in- 
Stalled. Their light weight insures 
real savings in the quantities of 
Photo shows Pyrobar Floor Tile 
steel and concrete needed. They being put down at Whittier School, 
provide a uniformly Smooth and Kansas City, Kan., Architects: Rose 
ol : ; & Peterson, Kansas City, Kan. 
rigid plastering base which re- 
quires a minimum of plaster. 


Our Engineering Department 
will gladly co-operate with you 
in designing floor systems. Send 
us your plans and we will submit 
a Pyrobar floor design with esti- 
mate of cost. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
General Offices: Dept. N, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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ae Small Wood Blocks 


can be successfully dried 


RAS why Bloxonend Flooring 
when installed in a dry location 
retains its original size and shape. 


To obtain a permanently smooth 
surface, small blocks must be se- 
curely held in place. This is ac- 
complished with Bloxonend by 
dovetailing the southern pine, kiln 
dried blocks endwise onto 8-foot 


Used by leaders in all in- 


dustries where permanent baseboards. 
floors of lasting smoothness The built-up strip is then accurate- 
Ea ly milled to exact size and the sides 
s grooved for splines. 


On the job, it 1s only necessary to 
insert the splines and drive home 
the nails that are already positioned 
every |6 inches along the groove. 
Thus the Bloxonend sections are 
drawn together laterally into a com- 
pact, tight, durable, resilient floor 


M of lasting smoothness. 


Write nearest office today Bloxonend will solve all your flooring 
for Descriptive Literature problems 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company 


Chicago: 332 South Michigan Ave. R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. New York: 501 Fifth Ave. 
Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. Boston: 312 Broad Exchange 


Bye eee 


Lays Smooth—Stays Smooth 


PENNA 
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ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNITURE OF THE LATER 
XVIII CENTURY. By M. Jourdain. 269 pp., 10!4 x 1334 ins. 
Bound in cloth. Price $25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


URING the latter part of the eighteenth century 
D English architecture and decoration reached what 

many students regard as their most highly fin- 
ished and polished period. A long succession of styles 
had followed one another in favor since the time cen- 
turies earlier when the English had first realized their 
possibilities, and each of these styles 
had left its mark upon England and 
added materially to the richness of 
the architectural and decorative re- 
siduum which the English had built 
up for generations to come. 

The types in vogue during the 
reigns of the first two Georges had 
lent themselves to the creation of 
much which was vast, magnificent 
and splendid—to much that fittingly 
expressed the point of view of Eng- 
land during a period which was es- 
sentially aristocratic, but perhaps it 
was its overwhelming splendor which 
palled upon public taste and which 
directed English architects toward 
expression which involved the use of 
simpler forms. Freed from depend- 
ence upon splendor and use of mag- 
nificence England’s architects began 
to place greater emphasis upon pur- 
ity of design and exactness of execu- 
tion. Discoveries in Greece, Italy, 
and even in Asia Minor placed anew 
before the eyes of the discriminating the beauty of form 
apart from splendor of ornament. Many causes, in fact, 
united to effect the direction of taste toward simplicity, 
and if we continue this analysis we shall find that it is 
exactly this simplicity which renders glorious in the 


HE glories of old French architecture include 

far more than the Gothic cathedrals and the 
renaissance chateaux, for some of the most beauti- 
ful buildings in the world are the village churches 
and wayside chapels of France and the smaller 
domestic buildings of different kinds which 
abound in the rural districts and small towns. 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Door in Harewood House, Yorkshire 
Designed by Robert Adam 


From “English Decoration and Furniture of the 
Later XVIII Century’’ 


Farmhouses, Manor Houses, Minor Chateaux and Small Churches 


From XI to XVI centuries in Normandy, Brittany and other parts of France 
With a Preface by Ralph Adams Cram, F.A.1.A. 


New Edition, 8 x 111% ins., 94 pages, almost entirely illustrations. 


eyes of so many the last decades of the Georgian era. 

Then, too, the benefits which flow trom the wise use 
of architecture and decoration were at last being widely 
enjoyed. Nobility followed the lead of royalty and the 
gentry that of the nobility, and so on down the compli- 
cated social scale of the times, each class taking its cue 
from that higher up, and the great middle class, highly 
prosperous and anxious to possess the good things of 
life and able now to value and appreciate what lay 
within its grasp, were building city 
houses and acquiring country seats, 
and all this meant more work in 
the popular fashion which in turn 
rendered the fashion even more 
popular. Nor was this confined to 
England. The reign of George III 
saw the loss to Britain of the Ameri- 
can colonies, but up to the eve of the 
revolution fashions current in Eng- 
land had been tollowed as well as 
might be in America, and American 
taste was far too well grounded and 
advanced to render it subject to 
change by political conditions, and 
during the war as well as after its 
close forms used in America were 
mere modifications of those current 
in England. 

In this work the author presents 
a helpful review or summary of the 
architecture and furnishing with 
which English architects responded 
to the requirements of the day. The 
volume is particularly helpful in that 
it presents only what is comparatively moderate in 
scale, but this permits the inclusion of illustrations of a 
great variety of domestic work in town and country, and 
added to illustrations of the exteriors and interiors of 
the building proper are illustrations covering the great 


For the architect whose work includes country 
or suburban residence work no more helpful 
book could be imagined, for these old French 
buildings with their incomparable grouping, 
besides affording practical precedent for mod- 
ern use, were developed in materials easily had 
today in almost any part of the United States. 


Price $10 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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The Architecture of 
Robert & James Adam 


A Complete Survey of Adam Work 


EW of the English periods are as rich as the 

late 18th century in residence work which 
lends itself to present-day adaptation. Among the 
houses designed by the Adam brothers are many 
in town or country with the restrained, balanced 
exteriors and the dignified interiors which clients 
demand today. With this distinctive architecture 
went accessories and furniture in complete ac- 
cord. This valuable work contains illustrations and 
floor plans of a vast number of Adam buildings, 
together with illustrations of their furnishings and 
fittings. By far the most complete, authoritative 
and helpful book on the Adam period. 


2 vols., 103 x 154 ins. More than 800 pp., over 700 cuts of 


exteriors, interiors, plans, furniture and accessories 


Price $60, complete 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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array of accessories and furnishings which architects of 
the period valued so highly and designed so skillfully. 
The plan of the work itself is helpful, for after reviewing 
the subject in general terms there are taken up quite a 
number of individual subjects such as Decorative Paint- 
ing; Chimneypieces; Halls and Staircases; Doors and 
their Architecture; Plaster; Metalwork and Lighting, 
while in the part of the volume devoted to furniture 
there are covered subjects relating to the design and 
construction of the furniture of the period. The archi- 
tect is not left to admire these beautiful interiors and 
their accessories and then to wonder how to go about 
making a drawing from which present-day workmen 
could produce something similar, for the volume abounds 
in working drawings of interior architectural details and 
accessories and furniture of different kinds which to the 
practical architect or interior decorator would be worth 
far more than the cost of the volume. 


STANDARD LIGHTING. 272 pp.; 240 illustrations; 6x9 ins. 
Price $3. H. C. Cushing, Jr., 8 West 40th Street, New York. 


HOSE who make a study of lighting and its applica- 
tion to different uses declare that during the final 
year of the world war and the year which immediately 
followed the progress which was made in the science of 
lighting was more marked than during any preceding 
10-year period. Continual improvement in lamp design 
and reflecting equipment of different kinds togéther 
with the rapidly growing knowledge of the fundamentals 
of lighting had during a long period of years been pre- 
paring the way for sudden, sharp advance in practice. 
The trouble with lighting seems to be that changes in 
principle and practice, and consequently changes in 
equipment, come with such frequency that it is impos- 
sible to keep up with the newest in practice unless one 
is prepared to change the lighting equipment almost 
every year. The very uncertainty of practice in the de- 
partment of lighting, therefore, rendersit more than ever 
incumbent upon architects and engineers to provide in 
their clients’ buildings the utmost in the way of lighting 
installation, for the time will come when even the most 
advanced equipment will be regarded as obsolete, and 
the usefulness of the original equipment must be pro- 
longed over as many years as possible. 

In this volume, the latest of a series of annuals which 
also includes “Standard Wiring’? and “The Electric 
Vehicle Handbook,” there is given the latest presenta- 
tion of the subject of lighting. Each of the 17 chapters 
has been prepared and edited by a well known lighting 
engineer. It sets forth the most recent and most ap- 
proved practice for architects, engineers and users of 
electrical lighting in residences, schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, offices, factories, and in buildings of every pos- 
sible nature. The topic is treated exhaustively; every 
necessary point is covered, and in addition to all the 
diagrams and data which are necessary for the planning 
of the utmost in lighting facilities there are illustrations 
which show the results of using different systems of 
lighting for rooms or buildings which are either some- 
what similar or exactly alike. In addition to discussing 
the matter of lighting in the usual forms considerable 
space is devoted to dealing with different theories and 
systems of exterior lighting, such as the use of street 
lamps, electrical signs and the installations frequently 
used for illuminating the exteriors of buildings. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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Give this standard Corbin Sash Pulley a spin 
with your finger. It will keep spinning from 
‘40 to 45 seconds—so slight is the friction— 
so perfect the balance and alignment of its true 
wheel which turns on long roller bearings. 


Good Buildings deserve better Sash Pulleys 


Corbin makes them 


ANY people who insist on good locks for their 

doors, seem to think that anything that looks like 
a sash pulley will do for their windows. Fortunately, 
the architect has it in his power to convince them of 
their error. Inferior sash pulleys are a great nuisance 
and should not be tolerated. 


Good buildings deserve easy working windows—windows 
that can be raised or lowered smoothly and silently, as 
long as the building lasts. And windows operated by 
Corbin non-rusting, non-squeaking Sash Pulleys, can. 


P.@F.CORBIN “s* Connecticut 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM BOOK DEPARTMENT 


the Fine Arts 


Published under the direction of 
the American Institute of Architects 


CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE. By C. Howard Walker. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Ralph 
Adams Cram. 


THE RENAISSANCE. By H.Van Buren Magonisgle. 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE. By Paul P. Cret. 
SCULPTURE. By Lorado Taft. 

PAINTING. By Bryson Burroughs. 

LANDSCAPE DESIGN. By Frederick Law Olmsted. 
CITY PLANNING. By Edward H. Bennett. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Huger Elliott. 
MUSIC. By Thomas Whitney Surette. 


E Committee on Education of the A.I.A. 
has produced this volume for use as a 
textbook in American colleges, and for 
general reading and study by the public, with 
the purpose of arousing interest in the fine arts 
and creating a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of them. The book is intended specifi- 
cally to appeal to those who have heretofore 
taken but little interest in the arts, and have 
had no realization of the fact that the fine arts 
are for them and that these arts are already in- 
separably connected with their everyday lives. 
Each of the chapters has been prepared by a 
recognized authority on the subject. Written 
for the laity, the work is free from technical mat- 
ter and is notable for the clarity of its language 
and absence of complicated theoretical discus- 
sion. It presents in simple form the vital princi- 
ples of design and construction which not only 
govern good architecture, but should also influ- 
ence the character of all other arts and every 
manufactured product and material thing that 
human hands can make. 


483 pp., 534 x 81% ins. Fully illustrated, bound in cloth 
Price $3.50 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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FRENCH FURNITURE UNDER LOUIS XV. Volume III of ‘‘Little 
Illustrated Books on Old French Furniture.” By Roger de Felice. 
Translated by Florence Simmonds. 132 pp., 41x 7 ins. Price 
$1.60. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


PPRECIATION in America of the various English 

architectural and decorative styles has made far 
more progress than understanding of the periods which 
were developed in France. Many Americans profess to 
see in these splendid French styles only a very sumptu- 
ous and florid magnificence, far more in keeping with 
the pleasures of roués than with the simple home life of 
sober business men which we like to think characterizes 
the American home. 

Perhaps our appreciation of these styles, in which 
architecture and decoration reached what many consider 
their apogee, would be keener and more alive if our un- 
derstanding were more complete or based upon a firmer 
foundation. The French styles in their integrity are al- 
most unknown to Americans, and what vague under- 
standing we do possess is likely to be based upon the 
examples of their use seen in the public or semi-public 
rooms of hotels or in certain gorgeous and badly over- 
decorated private residences, all these examples showing 
use of the French types in their most florid forms. Few 
Americans have had an opportunity of making the ac- 
quaintance of French architecture and decoration at the 
source, and someone has observed that with the famil- 
iarity which the study of really good and really French 
decoration brings there comes enthusiastic appreciation 
of its excellence. Indeed this appreciation is often devel- 
oped by even the study of old French decoration and 
furniture whichsomeof the museums now make possible. 

But even those whose sympathetic understanding of 
French styles is more or less developed often find diffi- 
culty in acquiring a really firm grasp upon the types gen- 
erally found ascribed to the period of Louis XV. His was 
the age in which magnificence culminated, and with his 
reign are associated all those riots of splendor which 
come to mind when the French periods are mentioned. 
As already suggested, study and familiarity with the 
French types in their native setting are necessary, and 
this study and familiarity bring to light the fact that a 
great part of the work of the Louis XV period was as 
different as possible from the showy, highly ornate type, 
and that particularly away from Paris and the influence 
of the court there abounded throughout France use of 
architecture, decoration and furniture which was de- 
lightfully restrained and full of strong character unmis- 
takably French. 

Understanding of this aspect of the Louis XV style is 
furthered by study of this work, one of a series which has 
already done much to cultivate appreciation of French 
types. With a thorough knowledge of the subject the 
author writes convincingly; the translator has succeeded 
admirably in supplementing the author’s work, and the 
result is an invaluable little volume which could hardly 
be passed over by anyone who desires to obtain a true 
knowledge and insight into this period of French archi- 
tectural history. Such a work naturally depends for much 
of its interest and usefulness upon its illustrations, and 
in this instance they are adequate and aid immensely in 
explaining the text. There is given a concise review of 
the background of the period, its decoration and furnish- 
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ing, and a word is given regarding the use of French 
styles in present-day homes in America. 
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Concerning an Is 
that Isn’t, and yet Is 


HE greenhouse is. And the residence is. 

But the greenhouse as adjoined to the 
residence isn’t. The greenhouse is an ac- 
tual photograph. The residence, a pencil 
rendering by no less than J. Manley Rose. 
One is transposed on the other. 


We did it with two purposes in mind. 


First, to suggest to you how effective such 
a link-up can be. 


Second, to extend to you an invitation to 
call upon us at any time you feel that a 
similar transposition would assist you in 
selling to a client a greenhouse link-up. 


Next month will show you another 
“Ts that Isn't, and yet Is” 


Hitchings a Gmpany 


General Offices and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 


New York 
101 Park Avenue 


Boston (9) 
294 Washington Street 


Philadelphia Rochester 
Empire Building Commerce Building 
13th & Walnut Sts. 119 Main St., East 
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THE’ BUNGALOW BOOK. By Charles E. White, Jr., A.LA. 
221 pp., 514 x 8 ins. Price $2.25. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


S the costs of building give signs of slowly approach- 

ing a permanently reasonable figure there is being 
issued from various presses a succession of works on 
domestic building which will at least serve to sustain 
the interest and keep up the courage of the prospective 
builder until the dawn of that happy day when condi- 
tions make possible the actual beginning of building 
operations. In the meantime these useful volumes will 
materially aid the hopeful builders in deciding what to 
aim for, and will assist in balancing the merits of a house 
of shingles against one of clapboards, and the relative 
advantages of both these when compared with a house 
coated with stucco. The value of such works is great, 
for, among other reasons, they prepare the soil in ad- 
vance so that the architect—when the time for consult- 
ing an architect comes—does not have to begin work on 
ground which is often hard and sometimes stony. 

Mr. White, who has already written ‘Successful 
Houses and How to Build Them,”’ presents in this vol- 
ume the case for the bungalow. Being an architect he 
observes the conventions in the use of the word ‘‘bunga- 
low,” and does not apply it to a building such as one we 
know in a New York suburb where a three-story house 
with 18 rooms and six baths is so referred to. We are not 
quite certain, however, that a real bungalow ever has an 
upper story, notwithstanding the convincing illustra- 
tion of a “‘story-and-a-half’’ example at page 57. 

As a treatise covering the small house the work is 
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admirable. As a rule people interested in the building of 
such houses are those for whom the utmost must be had 
from every dollar’s expenditure. Mr. White’s work aids 
in securing this, for he goes fully into the matter of floor 
planning and illustrates it by many excellent . plans 
which secure from the areas the most advantageous floor 
arrangements. Methods of construction are analyzed, 
heating and plumbing systems discussed, and helpful 
chapters are devoted to such subjects as kitchen and 
laundry equipment and the garage likely to be used. 
CONCRETE DESIGNERS’ MANUAL. By George A. Hool and 


Charles S. Whitney. 276 'pp., 6 x 9 ins. Flexible binding. Price 
$4. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 


HE use of concrete, being constantly adapted to new 
purposes, renders the material one of the most im- 
portant with which architects and engineers have to 
deal. The vast extent to which concrete is being em- 
ployed has led to the formation of regulations intended 
to govern its use, the regulations themselves being 
based upon successful use of concrete as well as upon 
research conducted under the auspices of the various 
bodies issuing the regulations, and these rules owing to 
widespread observance have naturally acquired much 
of the force of actual laws governing the use of concrete. 
In this volume are given formule, tables and diagrams 
which will aid in the rapid designing or laying out of con- 
crete in conformity with the Joint Committee Recom- 
mendations, the American Concrete Institute Recom- 
mendations, and the New York and Chicago Building 
Code Requirements as in effect at the present time. 


SPANISH INTERIORS AND FURNITURE 


9 Pee portfolios present 
in the form of plates a 
selection of the best examples 
of Spanish domestic interior 
architecture and furnishing of 
the period from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century. 
The illustrations do full jus- 
tice to the Spanish faculty of 
securing quiet architectural 
richness and unusual effects 
by the use of simple materials 
skillfully used, the decorative 
value of plastered walls when 
contrasted with simple, well 
planned woodwork in which 
much use is made of struc- 
tural timbers, and the effect 
upon the interior of deeply 
splayed windows and doors 
used in Spanish interiors. 


OR the architect or deco- 

rator there is here given 
a wealth of ideas as to the 
possibilities of the Spanish 
style, which are as yet com- 
paratively unknown. The 
furniture, pottery, tiles, iron- 
work and fabrics which go to 
making the Spanish interior 
so unusual are not difficult to 
secure, and their judicious 
combination might easily re- 
sult in an effect out of all pro- 
portion to the cost involved. 
It is almost wholly a matter of 
tasteful and characteristic ar- 
rangement, and much of the 
skill which is necessary for 
arranging these effects is to 
be acquired from these illustra- 
tions of actual Spanish homes. 


Complete work (four parts) now ready. (50 plates each, 1034 x 1334 1s.) Price $10 each, postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


WINNERS OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


CCORDING to an announcement by the New 

York jury of architects, the Le Brun Traveling 
Scholarship for 1923 has been awarded to Paul F. 
Simpson, a graduate of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Graduate students and architects from 
all parts of the country entered this year into com- 
petition for this coveted prize, which is awarded 
under the direction of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects and which car- 
ries an allowance of $1,400 for six months’ travel 
abroad. This award to a Carnegie man is but the 
second time in the history of the scholarship that 
the competition has been won by anyone not a resi- 
dent of New York. 

This is not the only honor which has fallen this 
year to the Carnegie Institute of Technology, for 
Paul M. Olsen, a graduate of 1922, recently won the 
John Stewardson Traveling Scholarship, offered 
each year by the Pittsburgh institution, this prize 
for 1921 having been won by Russell F. Simpson, 
brother of the winner of the Le Brun scholarship 
for the present year. 


1923 ART STUDENTS’ TOUR 


MERICAN students of architecture will be in- 
terested in the opportunity offered to them by 
the Institute of International Education to study 
the development of architecture in Europe under 
Albert C. Phelps, professor of architecture in the 
College of Architecture, Cornell University. Pro- 
fessor Phelps will be a member of the faculty of the 
art students’ tour which has been organized for the 
summer of 1923 under the sponsorship of the insti- 
tule; other members will be Edith R. Abbot of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, as a lec- 
turer on the history and appreciation of painting 
and sculpture, and John C. Tidden of Rice Insti- 
tute, as instructor in painting and lecturer on the 
fine arts from the standpoint of the creative artist. 
The group will sail from New York on June 30, 
on the Cunarder ‘‘Saxonia.’’ Professor Phelps will 
lecture during each day of the transatlantic voyage, 
as a means of sketching in the broader outlines of 
the development of architecture and of preparing 
for the more specific lectures during the land portion 
of the trip. His lectures on shipboard will be illus- 
trated by stereopticon slides from the collection of 
the Cornell College of Architecture. The return voy- 
age will be by the ‘‘Saxonia,’’ due to arrive in New 
York, September 4. 

The Institute of International Education, under 
whose auspices the art students’ tour has been or- 
ganized, has for many years been carrying on an im- 
portant work characterized by such activities as ex- 
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change scholarships, exchange’ professorships, etc. 
During the last two years it has been extended to 
include also European travel for college students, 
organized so as to permit students to travel more 
inexpensively, more conveniently, and with greater 
educational return than they could do otherwise. 
Complete information may be secured from the In- 
stitute of International Education, or from Irwin 
Smith, 30 East 42nd street, New York. 


VISIT OF A FINNISH ARCHITECT 


LTHOUGH he had never been in the United 

States, that Eliel Saarinen, noted architect of 
Helsingfors, Finland, has carried the American sky- 
scraper beyond the conception of American archi- 
tects was the tribute paid to Mr. Saarinen at an 
Architectural League banquet which was recently 
given in his honor at the Fine Arts Building, in New 
York. Mr. Saarinen is winner of the second prize 
in the Chicago Tribune contest. 

In introducing Mr. Saarinen, President Howard 
Greenley of the Architectural League said that the 
organization desired to be among the first to extend 
a welcome to the distinguished foreign architect to 
the United States, and that the league had a real 
appreciation of his design which commended itself 
to many as what should have been given first place. 


VICTORS IN HOSPITAL COMPETITION 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the names of 

the winners of prizes in the international com- 
petition for plans for a small general hospital which 
has been recently conducted by The Modern Hos- 
pital. The first prize, of $500, was won by Butler & 
Rodman, of New York; the second, of $300, by John 
Roth of Atascadero, Calif., and the third, of $200, 
by Ernst Hoedtke, of Cambridge, Mass. Honorable 
mention was awarded to Cervin & Horn, hospital 
architects, of Rock Island, IIl., and to Lemuel Cross 
Dillenbach, of the School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The jury of award was composed of Dr. S. S. 
Goldwater, of Mount Sinai Hospital, New York; 
Asa S. Bacon, of Chicago; Clarence H. Johnson, of 
St. Paul; William Buck Stratton, of Detroit, and 
Adelaide M. Lewis, of Kewanee, Ill. Selection was 
made from 51 sets of plans, submitted by hospital 
architects from Canada, England, and various parts 
of the United States, and the judgment was made 
upon the basis of economy in construction and 
operation, integrity of design, and flexibility. In 
the May issue of The Modern Hospital publication 
of the prize plans will be made, and subsequently 
there will be published 15 or 20 from among the 
remaining more interesting plans. 
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Architects’ Building, New York City : 
La Farge & Morris and Ewing & Chappel, Architects i 


SRR me 


A Plain Talk 
On the Subject of Partition 


You know full well that when an architect 


to know why they are best. 


builds a home for himself, he is going to 
have the best the market affords. And he 
gets the best, for he knows from experience 
that in the long run the best is the cheapest. 
He knows that it is quality that determines 
the ultimate price. 

It is part of an architect’s job, the result of 
his training, to know the best products and 


Telesco Partition was selected as standard 
equipment by the associated architects for 
their own business home, because in hun- 
dreds of other buildings it had been tried 
and proved superior by actual test. 

The letter reproduced below, from the agents 
of the building, shows whether or not the 
choice was a happy one: 


We have used Telesco Partition exclusively in the 
Architects’ Building, 40th Street and Park Avenue, 
and have found it most satisfactory. 

One of the great values is that there is practically 
no loss in changing this partition from one space to 
another, and we hope to do further business with 
you in our new building. 


Ewing, Bacon & Henry, Inc. 


“Larhilion 


1T TELESCOPES 


Our catalog shows the complete construction 


lmeRoveo Oerice Partition 


Cameany 
(25GeRano0 St. Ecmavurst, New York,NY 
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LECTERN, NOTRE DAME CHURCH 
BEAUNE, FRANCE 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY G. DOLBY 
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Characteristics of Georgian Brickwork in England 


By NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


ROBABLY no architect ever fully realized the 

potentialities of brick as did Sir Christopher 

Wren, but it is only natural that so great a de- 
signer should appreciate so varied and adaptable a 
building material. Sir Edwin Lutyens once remarked 
to me that renaissance should be spelled with a W— 
Wrenaissance,—so much does English architecture 
owe to him. Wren used brick in conjunction with 
stone, with painted wood, and by itself—brick 
moulded, cut, rubbed and carved. Hampton Court’s 
east and south fronts are examples of the first com- 
bination; Morden College, Blackheath, of the sec- 
ond, and Christ’s Hospital (now destroyed) of the 
use of brick alone. The example set by Wren was 
followed by others in early Georgian times, but dur- 
ing the reign of George II house design generally, 
and brickwork with it, deteriorated. It seems as if 
his influence died away in course of time, and there 
was no outstanding genius to succeed him. Under 


these circumstances it is not surprising that we 
should find houses of the early part of the reign of 
George I very similar to those erected during the 
lifetime of Queen Anne. 

Bradbourne is a typical example, built of pinkish 
red stocks which are mottled gray, mauve, green 
and buff in varying intensity, with dressing of 
bright red rubbers. It is a fine instance of what can 
be achieved by a happy combination of colors. The 
walling brick measure 854 x 4 x 23, and four 
courses rise 11 inches, so the joints are approxi- 
mately 34-inch thick. The red dressing is of soft 
brick 8 x 37% x 234, and four courses rise 91% inches, 
consequently they do not bond with the walling 
brick—a not uncommon occurrence in eighteenth 
century work. The illustration is of the west front, 
each of the three divisions of which is flanked by 
coupled pilasters. The very tall windows are char- 
acteristic of the period and give great dignity to the 


West Front of Bradbourne, Kent 
Dated 1713, completed 1714. The very tall windows impart much dignity to the facade 
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elevations of different facades. 

The detail illustration from 
the south front shows the va- 
riety of the brickwork, ellipti- 
cal windows and a sham niche. 
Some brick have a consider- 
able growth of gray lichens on 
them, which enhances the va- 
riety of surface and color. The 
house has a fine staircase, and 
the details throughout are so 
good as to be worthy of Wren 
himself. Unfortunately, the de- 
signer is not known. 

Wilmer House, Farnham, 
illustrated by an angle view, 
has remarkably fine cut and 
moulded brickwork. The win- 
dow architrave mouldings are 
unusual. The whole of this 
front is carried out in red 
brick. There are houses in oth- 
er neighboring towns differing 
from this, but of similarly good 
workmanship. They were built 
within a few years of each 
other, and it is possible that 
they were all constructed by 
one company of workmen who 
traveled from place to place 
for the purpose. 

Fitzwilliam Hall, in Cam- 
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Wilmer House, Farnham, 1718 
Angle view showing projections and cut brickwork. Cornice 
details and window architraves are notable 
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Brickwork Detail, South Front of Bradbourne 
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bridge, is an entirely brick- 
built house. The illustration 
shows the greater roughness 
of the walling brick compared 
with the brighter dressing. The 
gutie to the window apron 
pieces are a not uncommon 
feature and, as usual, are 
carved out of soft brick. 

Dedham contains a house 
where the rich, bright, cherry 
color of the dressing forms a 
strong contrast with the gray- 
er walling brick, and the white 
painted work of the niche or- 
der and of the doorway does 
its part in producing an ex- 
ceptionally gay effect, with 
which a green door and iron 
railings form a pleasing con- 
trast. 

Church House is a typical 
country-built Georgian struc- 
ture. The walling brick are 
gray-yellowish-pink and meas- 
ure 9% x 4% x 2%. Four 
courses rise 11 inches, so the 
joints are approximately %- 
inch thick—about the limit 
for joints in Georgian work 
which were more often %- to 
3¢-inch thick. The dressing 


Walling brick are pinkish-red stocks, mottled gray, mauve, green and buff; dressing of bright red rubbers 


Note the cut soft of center arch 
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is of bright red rubbers. The pilaster 
shafts project 2 inches from the wall 
face. Their capitals, of cut brick and 
tiles, are well proportioned and are 
connected with the cornice by a short 
length of architrave and frieze, includ- 
ing one triglyph of the order. The only 
stone used is the coping of the parapet. 
The regule guite are carved out of a 
brick laid with invisible joints. The 
same treatment, where it was neces- 
sary to avoid dividing members by 
thick joints, made it impossible always 
to bond the courses of the pilasters 
with those of the wall. The three 
courses, only one of which js moulded, 
form the string, tying together fea- 
tures which without it might appear 
scattered. The woodwork of the sash 
windows of both floors is set back 1 inch from the 
wall face. One sometimes finds in houses of this 
period that this setting back is greater at upper 
floors. At Rye and at Winchelsea, both a few miles 
distant from Beckley, are good houses where the 
ground floor window frames are practically flush 
with the wall face and those of first floor are set back 
an inch. This must have been done entirely for 


Brick Corbel from 
Gray’s Inn, 1759 
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effect, possibly with a view to avoiding 
producing an impression that the up- 
per windows were falling outwards. 
The elliptical arch of the middle 
window is an interesting piece of 
gauged brickwork. The curve of the 
semi-ellipse is good. Instead of the 
voussoirs being normals, the intrados 
and extrados have been divided each 
into an equal number of parts. No. 1 of 
the intrados has then been joined with 
No. 1 of the extrados; No. 2 with No. 2, 
and so on. The result is agreeable and 
not so weak looking as might have 
been supposed. The construction of 
the key of this arch must have been an 
arduous task for the workmen; in- 
deed, close examination shows that 
this was so. It is built up of red rub- 
bers, with invisible joints. Each impost is cut from 
one brick. Another short length of frieze, the width 
of the key, is taken up to the cornice which breaks 
around it as over the pilasters. The result is to form 
a central feature, giving variety and character to the 
elevation. The doorway is severely rectangular, and 
probably the designer had this in mind when he in- 
troduced elliptical and segmental window arches. 


House at Arundel, Sussex, circa 1780 


Center portion of gray headers with red brick quoins. Wings all of red brick 
Note effective handling of brick in the cornice 
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No. 39 West street in 
Farnham is a good example 
of the use of red brick with 
white painted woodwork. 
The doorway is of unusual 
design, well proportioned, 
and with the handsome frieze 
and cornice confers a very 
distinctive air upon the ele- 
vation. Farnham is rich in 
houses having this type of 
frieze. The treatment of the 
strings (which are not alike) 
and of the moulded brick- 
work of the central windows 
is happy, particularly the 
manner in which the string 
with two moulded members 
is swept over the first floor 
window. 

This house at Cullompton 
has a bow window, a detail 
which has been so often mis- 
handled in modern work 
that an eighteenth century 
illustration of this popular 
feature may be of interest. 
The bows with the classic 
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Detail of Gauged and Carved Brick Doorway 
at Farnham 
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Fitzwilliam Hall, Cambridge, Dated 1727 


A typical street elevation of Georgian times, showing contrast of texture and color in walling and dressing brick 
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doorway and simple cornice 
produce without any elabo- 
ration one of those eminently 
satisfactory results so char- 
acteristic of Georgian work. 

Lansdowne House shows 
one form of a great variety of 
treatment of what may be 
called the five-window type 
of Georgian house. Some- 
times the center window was 
surmounted by a pediment; 
in other examples we find 
the center portion, embrac- 
ing three windows, breaking 
forward and the cornice over 
this carried up as a _ pedi- 
ment. Often the result was 
not well proportioned, the 
center being too large for the 
elevation. In this house the 
proportions are excellent, 
and all components are com- 
bined successfully. It only 
requires that the door should 
be painted dark green or 
brown for suitable contrast. 

The house at Arundel 
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LANSDOWNE HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS 


An excellent example of the five-window type of Georgian house facade. The proportions of 
vertical divisions are extremely good. The upper wood panels of the door have unfortunately 
been removed; the effect of the facade would be improved if the door were painted green 
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projection are not felt to be scanty. The plain string 
course of three slightly projecting courses is another 
of those details which cost little and are worth 
much. 

Rustication of doorways and windows, with 
gauged arches but often without any moulded 
bricks being used, was another device which proved 
exceedingly effective. Modern work in such situa- 
tions and also for quoins at the principal angles of a 
house is often quite spoiled by excessive depth of the 
drifting or channels. In the old work this seldom ex- 
ceeded 1 inch, even for three-story buildings. Some- 
times also one finds a thinner brick course intro- 
duced to reduce the rise. The window at Petersham 
is a good example of this Georgian treatment. 

One does not find so much ingenious corbeling in 
the eighteenth century as in earlier work, but that 
on the chamfered angle of a building at the entrance 
to South Square, Gray’s Inn, illustrated herewith, 
is a good specimen of bricklayer’s ingenuity. 

It must not be supposed that these remarks and 
the illustrations relating to them exhaust the sub- 
ject of Georgian brickwork, which has especial] im- 
portance at the present time in view of the revival 
of interest in architecture of this period and of the 


House at Cullompton, Devon, circa 1780 
Simple and suitable bow windows in brick 


shows use of the diaperwork patterns 
so skillfully handled by Tudor brick- 
builders but long gone out of fashion, 
lingering only in the use of gray vitri- 
fied headers built in Flemish bond 
with red stretchers. These produced a 
checkered effect, sometimes used over 
a whole elevation, generally as a local 
embellishment as for panels. Patterns 
had given way to a selection of har- 
monious color combinations for wall- 
ings and dressing. A variation of this 
treatment was to build a whole divi- 
sion of an elevation in gray headers— 
heading bond—with red brick quoins. 
The center of this little house is 
treated in this manner. Bricks burned 
with wood fuel produce flared headers 
of softer grays than can be obtained 
by coal fuel, the headers from which 
are more vitrified and consequently 
less sympathetic in tone. 

The corbel table forming the cornice 
of this house is one of many simple 
projections used in this way. Some- 
times the alternate bricks, which pro- 
ject in this house, were set back an 
inch from the wall face. In other 
instances this course was built in 
‘“‘dog-tooth dentils’’—chevron fashion; 
indeed there were many ingenious 
variations current, which could not 
have been easily and economically 
executed in any material other than No. 39 West Street, Farnham, circa 1750 
brick. One effect of using such a cor- An effective combination of deep red brick and white painted woodwork 
bel table is that eaves having little Excellent Georgian wood detail in doorway and cornice 
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right use of brick as a building material. The taste 
for the smooth, box-like brick is dying out, for archi- 
tects have already made up their minds that better 
texture is necessary. If, therefore, one were to em- 
phasize one element in Georgian brickwork as par- 
ticularly worthy of attention at the present time, I 
think it would be its variety of color. This is ob- 
tained in two ways: (1) by harmonious association 
of quiet colored walling brick with bright red dress- 
ing brick, and (2) by obtaining variety of color in 
the individual brick by what the brickmaker calls 
“mottling.’’ This is not a speckled effect, but con- 
sists of a surface change of color over a Jarge area. 
Properly done, the effect is most satisfactory, and 
it possesses the additional recommendation of not 
increasing the cost of production. The brick for 
dressings to be used with these mottled brick should 
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be bright and even in coloring. If well chosen, I do 
not know any more quietly effective result obtain- 
able in the whole field of architecture. 

Modern building conditions favor use of brick, 
for in many parts of the world the forests are dis- 
appearing, which means that lumber commands 
excessive prices, and in some localities stone suit- 
able for building is not found. Brick, however, is 
manufactured widely, and the increased demand is 
leading manufacturers to a study of the old brick- 
work of Europe and to emulation of the excellent 
brick there made, while architects are turning anew 
to the use of brick, and in many instances are using 
the material for securing results which would do 
honor to architects of an earlier age. As already 
suggested, excellent effects are to be had by use of 
brick alone, previded sufficient variety is secured. 


Rusticated Window at Petersham, Surrey, circa 1740 


An effective treatment for which moulded brick are not essential. The channels should not exceed one inch in depth 
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The Curved Stairway 


By MOTT B. SCHMIDT, A.I. A. 


F the fireplace is the heart of a room, the stair- 

way is the heart of a house, and in the develop- 

ment of the Anglo-Saxon dwelling the design and 
construction of the staircase have faithfully mirrored 
the changing customs, styles and habits of the 
people. 

The stair demonstrates to a remarkable degree 
the interesting manner in which all the industrial 
arts have marked the progress of the history of civil- 
ization. In the sudden transition from the style of 
Louis XVI to that of the directoire and the empire 
one may read with startling exactness the story of 
the French revolution, and if some of the other 
changes in style are less easily defined, because more 
gradually or subtly conceived, even the most casual 
examination is more than amply rewarded. 

Surely it does not take much imagination to pic- 
ture, before the massive iron-studded oak portals 
of sixteenth century Florence, the swashbuckling 
gentleman who with one blow of a mighty fist could 
playfully rend into splinters the rosewood and ma- 
hogany panels of eighteenth century London, and 
while it may seem a far cry from the polished treads 
of Portman square to the simple steps that sup- 
ported the hob-nailed boots of our earlier colonial 


settlers, the search for an appreciation of what we 
believe to be beautiful is one of the things that 
makes living different from merely existing, and 
with each stair comes a special opportunity to 
weave a little romance into our practical age, in- 
stead of only a question of how many risers we need 
for headroom. 

The sixteenth century in Europe saw the wane of 
ecclesiastical architecture and the development of 
the castle, hall, or other semi-domestic building 
where the stairs were enclosed between walls of 
solid masonry. Straight, wide steps were used for 
access to the principal rooms, with small, curved 
stairways for occasional use. These early curved 
stairs were almost always of stone, the risers radi- 
ating from a continuous newel. Stairs of this type 
were often placed in piers of solid masonry, and at 
other times to avoid cutting into the principal rooms 
they were allowed to project as towers from the 
faces of the exterior walls. As these structures grew 
in height, with increased need of communication be- 
tween various floors, small curved stairways became 
more numerous. There were often many of them in 
the same building, in consequence of which the pro- 
jecting stair tower became a feature of English, as 


A formal treatment of a curved stairway with the iron railing set on a closed string 


House of Robert S. Brewster, Esq., Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects 
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well as of various types of 
French, domestic architecture. 
The. use of wood for stair- 
ways eliminated the necessity 
for the vaulted stairs of stone, 
and in Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean England stairways were 
built almost entirely in straight 
runs with square landings. It 
was not until the seventeenth 
century in England and France, 
after the stair hall had become 
a distinct architectural feature, 
that use of the curved stairway 
in its modern form began. 
Soon after the rise to favor 
of the separate baluster in wood 
or stone, handrails and _ balus- 
trades of iron in both wrought 
and cast forms began to be 
used. The stairs themselves 
were constructed of either stone 
or wood, and this choice of ma- 
terial, with the accompanying 
advance in craftsmanship, gave 
great opportunity for increased 
possibilities in both-design and 
construction. The still existing 
eighteenth century stairways of 
France and England tell with 


Steep Curved Stairway in Dana House 
Orford, N. H., circa 1810 


Derby & Robinson, Architects 
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mute eloquence that this op- 
portunity was not often lost! 

The early American stair- 
ways were built largely of 
wood. We know well the simple 
turned and tapered balusters, 
placed solidly on their sturdy 
pine treads, in the tiny hallway 
of some old New England farm- 
house, and the gracious south- 
ern stairways of alternately 
turned and twisted and fluted 
balusters, reminiscent of Geor- 
gian England, with only the 
treads and handrails of the 
precious mahogany that had 
to be imported. 

But whether the treads are 
wide and the risers low, or 
whether the stair is steep and 
spiral, with the treads so nar- 
row that the risers must be cut 
out for the toes of the children, 
as they rush pell-mell up into 
the cobwebbed mysteries of the 
attic, every curved stairway 
seems to possess in some degree 
a domestic quality that is ex- 
cuse enough for it to continue to 
wind its way gracefully aloft. 


Modern Curved Stairway Based on Late Eighteenth Century Model 
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HOUSE OF J. S. PHIPPS, ESQ., PALM BEACH, FLA. 
ADDISON MIZNER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF J. S. PHIPPS, ESQ., PALM BEACH, FLA. 
ADDISON MIZNER, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW IN LOGGIA 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR OF “ROUND BUSH” 


FLOOR PLANS OF “ROUND BUSH” 
TWO HOUSES AT LOCUST VALLEY, N. Y. 


Photos by G. H. VanAnda 


GOODWIN, BULLARD & WOOLSEY, ARCHITECTS 
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FLOOR PLANS OF “APPLE TREES” 


TWO HOUSES AT LOCUST VALLEY, N. Y 
GOODWIN, BULLARD & WOOLSEY, ARCHITECTS 
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ENTRANCE FRONT OF “APPLE TREES’ FROM DRIVEWAY 


TWO HOUSES AT LOCUST VALLEY, N. Y. 
GOODWIN, BULLARD & WOOLSEY, ARCHITECTS 
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ENTRANCE FRONT OF “ROUND BUSH” 


TWO HOUSES AT LOCUST VALLEY, N. Y. 


GARDEN END OF “APPLE TREES” 


GOODWIN, BULLARD & WOOLSEY, ARCHITECTS 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


C. Stanley Taylor, Editor 


Business Factors in Architectural Practice 
180. 


N_ considering the 
financial aspects of 
any speculative or 


investment building 
operation, it may be gen- 


Editor’s Note: The purpose of this article is to analyze and 
classify the various sources, forms and conditions affecting the 
provision of mortgage and equity money covering the cost of 
land and building operations. Apartment and hotel buildings 
are considered jointly because of the similarity of practically 
all phases of financing such operations. 


THE FINANCING OF HOTEL AND APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


the form most generally 
used in these and other 
types of building opera- 
tions. No detail descrip- 
tion of this method is 


erally assumed that the 

primary objective of all financing activity is to 
obtain the land and completed building with the 
smallest possible cash investment as equity. Money 
invested in apartment and hotel building operations 
is primarily for the purpose of developing a specula- 
tive profit on the sale of the building, or to provide 
an investment which will pay a comparatively high 
percentage on the principal. This investment is 
made on the basis of the rental-earning capacity of 
the building, and it is obvious that with the net 
income as a fixed quantity any decrease in the 
amount of equity investment required will bring a 
proportionate increase in the percentage of the net 
earnings. The basic consideration, therefore, becomes 
a comparison between the cost of obtaining financial 
assistance in the form of mortgage loans and other 
credit extensions as against the increased earning 
power of the net investment. If money can be bor- 
rowed at 6 per cent and used to earn a considerably 
higher percentage, it is obviously good business and 
also serves to decrease the amount of money it re- 
quires on a straight investment basis. We may, 
therefore, define the basic financing objective of 
hotel and apartment building operations as being to 
obtain the most liberal possible financial aid at the 
lowest cost consistent with its speculative and in- 
vestment earning power. 

Considered from a practical viewpoint, the archi- 
tect can aid materially in assisting the owner to 
attain this objective by designing a building which 
will appeal to tenants and offer strong competition 
with other buildings of similar type in the locality. 
He may also introduce the practical factors of plan 
economy and efficiency, provide every possible foot 
of rentable space at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with quality. The architect may also present 
in the form of sketch plans and outline specifications 
a visualization of the completed project which will 
bear importantly on mortgage loan decisions and 
preliminary appraisal valuations. With this thought 
in mind consideration may be given to the various 
elements of financing with which the architect who 
designs such building projects should be familiar. 

The building and permanent first mortgage is 
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necessary, but it is well 
to note that normal channels for such" loans are 
savings banks, life insurance companies, trust com- 
panies, estates, and often through attorneys who 
make loans for clients. Under the conditions of 
present building costs the average amount of mort- 
gage money payable on this basis approximates 50 
per cent of the cost of the appraised valuation of 
land and building, which will usually average enough 
to provide close to 60 per cent of the actual cost of 
the operation. The costs of obtaining this money 
average from 1 to 5 per cent, depending on the cus- 
tomary charges of the loaning institution and 
whether or not the loan is obtained through the 
services of a mortgage broker. If a mortgage is ob- 
tained directly from a savings bank or similar insti- 
tutions the cost does not usually run over 1 per cent 
of the principal. Brokerage charges add from 1 to 2 
per cent, and other fees may be introduced under 
individual considerations. 

A second form under which more liberal loans are 
usually available introduces theelement of amortiza- 
tion. In an ordinary type of first mortgage financ- 
ing the entire principal becomes due in a definite 
period of three, five or more years. The amortiza- 
tion feature involves the reduction or paying off of 
the principal in stated annual amounts. In this field 
there are a number of companies making a specific 
business of providing mortgage loans by the sale of 
bonds through the public or by other forms of invest- 
ment securities which provide the necessary money 
to be loaned on first mortgage under an amortiza- 
tion plan. From these companies it is usually possi- 
ble to obtain more liberal assistance in the form of 
first mortgage loans than is ordinarily available 
through regular channels. The loan is usually made 
on a basis which calls for the repayment of principal 
at the rate of 10 per cent per year for a period of ten 
years, which means that after the first year or two 
the principal is reduced to a most conservative basis. 
Again, it is evident that organizations specializing in 
mortgage loans can anddo maintain expert appraisal 
departments capable of analyzing plans and condi- 
tions and suggesting changes if necessary which serve 
to. safeguard the entire investment and render a col- 
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lateral more sound than it might be under casual 
appraisal for a lower ratio of mortgage financing. 
Through these specialized channels it becomes pos- 
sible to develop many building operations which nor- 
mally could not be undertaken because of the lack of 
sufficient capital, and the opinion of such mortgage 
loaning companies as to the investment qualifications 
of a specific building project is of considerable value 
as a test of its soundness. 

In addition to the two general forms of first 
mortgage loans already described there are occa- 
sional methods introduced such as the direct sale of 
mortgage bonds to the investing public. This has 
been tried with fair success by building owners in 
structures in some of the larger cities, but general 
experience shows that the cost of direct mortgage 
bond sale to the public is prohibitive for the indi- 
vidual, and usually this cost is greatly underes- 
timated. The only successful mortgage companies 
are those which have over a period of years main- 
tained extensive sales machinery, with consistent 
offerings to the investing public where confidence 
has been established through the years of safe han- 
dling of the public’s money in this investment field. 

Another interesting service which has been casu- 
ally employed for many years and which recently 
has become more extended in larger cities consists of 
purchasing any piece of land on which an owner is 
desirous of building, providing him with the nec- 
essary building loan, and allowing the land with a 
profit to be subordinated to a permanent first mort- 
gage obtained after the building is completed. 


Second Mortgage Financing 


Practically all speculative and investment build- 
ing operations carry second mortgage financing 
where it is obtainable. There are at least four 
generally used methods of arranging a second mort- 
gage loan. The first of these is an arrangement with 
the land owner at the time of its purchase to sub- 
ordinate it to the building loan and the permanent 
first mortgage, giving him a second mortgage for a 
definite period of years or payable under amortiza- 
tion arrangement. This method of purchasing land is 
introduced for the purpose of reducing the amount 
of. the original investment, and it is customary to 
pay somewhat more for the land under this arrange- 
ment than if it were an outright cash purchase. If 
sufficient cash is available it is always more satis- 
factory to purchase the building site for cash and to 
present it free and clear under actual ownership 
when application is made for building and _per- 
manent mortgage loan. The method of subordi- 
nating the land cost is used extensively, however, 
because it makes possible many transactions through 
the provision of this additional element of credit 
which often represents 15 to 20 per cent of the total 
cost of the transaction. 

A second method is simply borrowing on a straight 
second mortgage basis. This type of loan is usually 
expensive in first costs as the second mortgage 
market demands anywhere from 10 to 18 per cent 
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discount in addition to short term and often amor- 
tization features. The second mortgagee will insist 
that the first mortgage be conservative, usually not 
over a 50 per cent net valuation, and the loan 
obtainable usually totals about 15 per cent, so that 
in this manner up to 70 per cent of the cost of land 
and building may be obtained on a credit basis, 
which, if the land has been purchased outright, 
usually provides enough cash for the entire cost of 
building construction. 

There are several modified forms of obtaining 
second mortgage financing or its equivalent. One 
interesting method, when money is needed at the 
termination of building construction to pay off final 
costs, is that of borrowing against rentals. In this 
type of transaction an assignment of the rentals or 
a proportion of the rentals is made to cover the 
amount borrowed. Another method is to arrange 
with the building contractor and with others who 
provide service (as described in the preceding article 
in this series) to take part of their profits in the form 
of deferred payments, constituting the second mort- 
gage claim against the property. 

The sources of obtaining second mortgage money 
cannot be so definitely known as in the case of first 
mortgage money. There are practically no mortgage 
institutions primarily developed to deal in second 
mortgage loans. This money is usually obtainable 
through individuals who specialize in making loans 
of this nature, and through attorneys or brokers 
whose clients make this type of investment because 
of its more attractive percentage of return. 


Mortgage Applications and Appraisals 


It is a fact which has often been demonstrated 
that on a large building project the method of 
presenting a mortgage application has a decided 
effect on the ultimate decision. By this it isnot meant 
that elaborate plans and perspective must be pre- 
sented, but that the mortgage application should be 
accompanied by sufficient data to make easy a 
thorough visualization of the completed project 
both physically and in detail of operation costs, 
rental income and property valuations. It is par- 
ticularly important that a good architectural pres- 
entation be made, especially at this time, when it is 
a recognized fact that all new buildings will ulti- 
mately be forced into competition as the supply 
approximately equals the demand for rentable 
space in the different classifications. 

When appraisals are to be made covering pro- 
posed building projects, the only intangible element 
in the mind of the appraiser is the character of the 
proposed new structure. Assuming that the purpose 
and location of the building are satisfactory, the 
only question lies in the efficiency of the building 
itself and its consequent earning capacity. A good 
perspective and clearly drawn floor plans* aid 
materially in this consideration. These plans should 
be developed so that they will meet the test of the 
building manager’s opinion, and in a manner which 
provides a logical basis for establishing favorable 
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figures of rental income and all possible net profit. 

A mortgage application accompanied by data 
which makes it easy to understand the entire proj- 
ect is almost invariably acted upon more quickly 
and more liberally than where it is necessary to 
spend considerable time in analysis. The applica- 
tion for a mortgage loan must be accompanied by 
specific information regarding the purpose and 
anticipated earning capacity of the building, which 
will include a schedule of rents and operative 
income. In establishing the factors of operating 
expense a clear division should be made between the 
costs of maintenance, upkeep and repair. Main- 
tenance includes all direct operating expenses; up- 
keep includes items of expenditure for purposes of 
preventing deterioration; repair includes cost of 
actual replacements or reconditioning of worn or 
broken structural parts or equipment. 

Animportant element of consideration as affecting 
building investments and mortgage appraisals is the 
factor of depreciation which in itself is divisible into 
two classes—physical depreciation and depreciation 
of value due to a change in local conditions. Since 
the establishment of the income tax, in which depre- 
ciation and obsolescence are officially recognized, 
this subject is of particular importance and should 
be carefully considered in analyzing the financial 
problems affecting any investment building project. 
It is quite necessary to realize that the valuable life 
or period of existence of a building is limited accord- 
ing to the type of construction, and that in some 
manner a sinking fund must be established to write 
off the original investment in accordance with this 
logical period of life. 

Some very interesting studies of this question 
have been made by Richard M. Hurd, author of 
“Principles of City Land Values,” and by Reginald 
P. Bolton, author of ‘‘Building for Profit.”” Mr. Hurd, 
in his analysis of the duration of life of buildings of 
certain types, draws his proportions in accordance 
with the cheapness or excellence of their general con- 
struction. This tabulation presents briefly Mr. Hurd’s 
conclusions on this question. In this table will be 
found the estimated terms of useful life of various 
types of buildings, together with the rates and terms 
of proposed sinking funds which would serve to re- 
turn the original investment. 


Ue she 

Sjec gy ag 

Bp a aS 

See oes 

Term of Sof age 

Construction Occupancy life in as Be g 
Years a 

Cheap frame Tenements 10-15 10-5 9-16 

Cheap frame Residences 25-30 3-2 23-31 

Better class frame Residences 50=75 2-1 31-47 

Cheap brick Tenements 29-30 3-2 23-31 

Cheap brick Residences 35-50 2-1 31-47 

Cheap brick Office buildings 25-30 5-2-3 

Better class brick Residences 50-75 1%-1 37-47 

Good brick or stone Office buildings 75-100 1 47 


Mr. Bolton analyzes this question in a very 
thorough manner and one which makes it possible 
to establish the physical depreciation of the value of 
practically any building. His system of appraising 
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the probable life of a building is to recognize that 
the elements involved in the building construction 
are more or less durable, and that the component 
parts of the building bear to each other a relative 
term of durable life. He assigns maximum longevity 
to the most durable elements of the combination of 
materials which make up the structure, weights 
these proportions with the relative cost, and deduces 
a tabulation of relative life of component parts of 
buildings. This interesting tabulation may be found 
in his book ‘‘Building for Profit,’ and it is interest- 
ing to present an actual example of the method of 
ascertaining the mean life of any building by apply- 
ing these deductions. Here is an example of this 
application to a steel-frame office building, in which 
he assigns the life of 66 years to the most durable 
parts (foundations, steel framing, masonry, fire- 
proof doors, etc.). In this tabulation the relative life 
of other components is given, together with an 
interesting division of costs relative to the total cost 
of the building: 


Material Life relative Cost relative to Life times 
to 66 years total cost of bldg. cost 

Foundations 100% 373% 530.0 
Steel framing 100 7.6 760.0 
Masonry 100 San 3370.0 
Fireproof floors 100 JAM, 200.0 
Ornamental iron 73 Ges 459.9 
Heating 50 ao 165.0 
Plumbing 50 To 75.0 
Electric wiring 50 2.0 100.0 
Partitions 70 12 84.0 
Joinery 70 3.4 238.0 
Fixtures (plumbing) 29 LZ 365.4 
Roofing (tile) 59 2.0 118.0 
Plastering 54 3.8 PAO ales 
Marble 54 9.6 518.4 
Elevator 30 eal 93.0 
Hardware Sif 0.5 18.5 
Glass 14 13 1822 
Paint 10 0.8 8.0 
Totals 100. (CVARS 

Mean eA = 13.276 per cent of 66 years, or a mean life of 


48.36 years. 


Under this system or from general records it is 
possible to deduce the approximate useful life of a 
building for appraisal purposes. This result must 
of course be tempered by a consideration of the 
economic life of the building, or in other words its 
probable utility value under the changing conditions 
of the community. There is no given method of 
measuring this situation, but it is evident that it 
must be recognized in planning by eliminating 
extravagant and unnecessary expenditures and by 
providing a certain flexibility of plan so that the 
building is not limited to a specific use but may be 
altered for other purposes. 

These conditions of the plan have a very definite 
effect in appraisals for mortgage loaning purposes. 
This is why it is difficult to borrow on special build- 
ing types, such as storage warehouses, studio build- 
ings and similar structures designed for a single 
purpose only. The experience of many hotels during 
the past few years, where it has been found necessary 
to relieve overhead cost by introducing stores, has 
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shown the importance of providing in the plans for 
such changes, and the importance of making the 
general first floor level at the same elevation as the 
street level inorder that suchalterations can be made 
cheaply. In many large hotels today it is impossible 
to make store alterations because of the difference 
in elevations, placing of columns and other struc- 
tural limitations. If proper provision has been made 
for expansion and changing conditions, this fact 
contributes strongly to the investment and collateral 
value of the building. 

On a basis of observation, Mr. Bolton records 
these average periods of economic existence of 
buildings: 


T ype of Building Life in 

Years 

*"Laxpayet” cioaakc las chee on en eee 12-15 
Hotels... oe ce eee oe a eee 15-18 
Apartment houses'= Oyvesn Saco oa eae ee ee 18-21 
Storé- buildings .).45 } eanae uae | ee ee 21-25 
‘Téenements and tlatsieiposacien tee a eee ee 25-27 
Office and business buildings le... seen ee ee ee PES Y 
Lofts and factories) (302 ee eee ee eee 33-37 


The Trend Toward Quality Building 


An element of rapidly growing importance in 
connection with the mortgage financing of buildings 
is the growing recognition by loaning interests of 
the fact that values must not only be established 
but maintained. This result can only be obtained by 
eliminating the economic waste directly chargeable 
to inefficient planning of large buildings and use 
of inferior building materials, workmanship and 
equipment. 

This is the trend toward quality building which is 
impossible without the service of good architects. 
As we analyze the vast majority of large buildings 
constructed prior to 1915, the shortsightedness of 
false economy becomes obvious and may be meas- 
ured in terms of inefficiency of purpose, coupled 
with an abnormally high factor of depreciation. 
In many instances the first mistake on the part of 
prospective building owners has been their failure 
to appreciate the value of good architectural and 
engineering services in the preparation of plans and 
specifications for investment and institutional build- 
ings. The result has been the development of in- 
efficient and wastefully planned buildings, affecting 
adversely earning power, real estate valuations, and 
facilities for administration. 

The second element of false economy on the part 
of owners, a fault common to many building oper- 
ators, has been the introduction of the element of 
cheapness in order to limit the original building in- 
vestment. Architects have often experienced this 
condition and chafed under its burden. The owner’s 
insistence upon the purchasing of cheaper materials 
and equipment, his preference for low bid contracts 
and sub-contractors, or hisattempt to buy plans and 
specifications at cut rates in all cases have contrib- 
uted to induce economic waste and failure of build- 
ing projects. 

The architect if given free rein (or perhaps full 
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confidence would be a better term) is desirous of 
rendering service which will insure, in addition to 
attractiveness of design, an efficiently planned build- 
ing, well constructed of good materials and equipped 
for long life utility as a satisfactory investment. 

Owing to the complexity of the modern large 
building the preparation of plans and specifications 
requires not only broad knowledge and unusual 
skill on the part of the architect but a vast amount 
of detail work for which he rarely receives credit. 
It follows naturally that this work cannot be well 
done on a cut rate basis, nor can it be done by in- 
experienced architects. Experience has shown that 
an ample fee for architectural and engineering 
service represents the most valuable form of build- 
ing investment insurance,—but the application of 
this principle may be carried further and applied 
to the element of structural depreciation and high 
maintenance costs. It is an interesting fact that 
many of our large buildings today are constructed 
with exteriors which are good for a century, but with 
interiors and mechanical equipment for a logical life 
of not over 20 years. This is due to the use of in- 
ferior materials and equipment. 

It is logical to inquire at this point why such 
inconsistency of practice and judgment has not long 
ago resulted in a pronounced attitude of building 
investors in favor of the architect, the good building 
contractor, and manufacturers of the better quali- 
ties of building materials and equipment. Two 
factors have influenced this situation,—first, the 
comparatively short period of years in which we 
have had an opportunity to study the performance 
of large buildings from the viewpoint of investment 
and depreciation, and, second, the absolute good 
fortune of building investors involved in the arti- 
ficial increase in building values due to the sudden 
high trend of construction costs since 1915, This 
increase in cost of construction has by reason of 
comparative values greatly enhanced the value of 
old buildings, saving many from mortgage fore- 
closure and providing high investment returns 
where nothing but losses faced the owners previous 
to prevalence of this unexpected condition. 

Bankers and heads of other mortgage loaning 
interests are rapidly realizing this condition, and 
are in fact constituting the greatest power of benefit 
to architects, good building contractors and manu- 
facturers of dependable materials and equipment. 
Mortgage loaning interests are readjusting their 
appraisal interests and carrying out analytical stud- 
ies of building plans, construction and materials. 
As never before, insistence is being placed on 
efficient planning, represented by good architectural 
and engineering service. The demand for long term 
building finance is being met by requirements of 
good construction which will insure the mainte- 
nance of intrinsic values. Bankers are realizing that 
within a few years the competition of the real estate 
market will be the competition of good buildings 
against poor buildings, and that their collateral 
must be safeguarded. 


FRENCH RENAISSANCE DETAILS 


A SERIES OF MEASURED DRAWINGS 
By F. NELSON BREED 


CENTRAL MOTIF 
MUSEE CARNAVALET, PARIS 


HE main entrance of this structure, one of the best buildings of its period of the French 

renaissance, and which at present contains some of the historical collections of the city of 
Paris, is part of the original structure built under the direction of Pierre Lescot as architect 
and Jean Goujon as sculptor. The ornament of the tympanum above the doorway, which includes 
the arms of the Carnavalet family, was installed shortly after 1578, and if not the work of 
Germain Pilon at least belongs to the school of that master. The figure of ‘‘Abundance”’ which 
adorns the keystone is by Goujon; the lions upon the panels at either side are also part of the 
original work, though they were formerly used within the building and were placed in their 
present position by Mansart during extensive alterations to the building during the seven- 
teenth century. 

The structure owes much of its present pleasing appearance to the passing of time and the 
rainstorms of centuries which have aged and mellowed the yellowish limestone, and to the fact 
that the greater part of the stonework is pierced by many small holes which aid in giving texture 
and play of light and shadow. The scale of the building is pleasing, as it is more human and far 
less grand and impressive than much French and Italian work, and yet sufficiently ample to be 
generous and dignified. The persistence of the name ‘‘Hotel de Sevigne”’ is probably due to the 
fact that Mme. de Sevigne occupied the building as a tenant in 1677. 
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Plate Description 


House oF J. S. Puipps, Esg., PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Plates 49-53. For this beautiful structure the archi- 
tect, Addison Mizner, has used sandstone of a rich 
yellow which adds particular interest to a building 
designed in a restrained and highly refined version 
of the Spanish renaissance. The low pitched roofs, 
placed upon several slightly different levels, and the 
floors of loggias and even of certain rooms are of 
handmade tile produced in Florida, both the glazed 
and the unglazed ranging from pink, through differ- 
ent shades of brown, to black. The house is furnished 
with tapestries and other carefully selected Spanish 
and Italian antiques which have been arranged 
under the architect’s direction. 

Two Housss at Locust VALLEY, N. Y. Plates 
54-57. For these buildings, designed in what is often 
called the ‘‘modern English”’ style, the architects, 
Goodwin, Bullard & Woolsey, have used a combina- 
tion of brick and stucco. Brick is used for building 
the walls up to the window sills of the lower floors 
and also about the jambs, and for the chimneys, and 
the roofs are of slate laid with random weatherings. 
The stucco has been permitted to retain its natural 
color, and the exterior woodwork has been stained 
weathered oak. The interior woodwork and plaster 
walls are painted, and the floors throughout are of 
wood which has been stained and waxed. Heating is 
supplied by steam, a modulation system being used. 
Landscaping of the grounds of both houses has been 
done under the direction of the architects, and is of 
a naturalistic character, and the planting is of a 
simple nature. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE LIBRARY, CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
Va. Plates 58-60. Considerable responsibility is as- 
sumed by an architect who undertakes the designing 
of an important structure for a town which is 
already rich in architecture and historical associa- 
tions, and Charlottesville contains many excellent 
examples of architecture in addition to being domi- 
nated by the University of Virginia and the historic 
buildings designed by Thomas Jefferson, and re- 
stored and amplified, following a disastrous fire, 
by McKim, Mead & White. With these beautiful 
structures the Charlottesville Library, designed by 
Walter D. Blair, is in accord, and is placed upon a 
corner plot, the differences in grade which the site 
involves being cared for by retaining walls of the 
brick and marble of which the library itself is built. 
The monolithic columns at the semi-circular portico, 
the steps, string courses, balusters and keystones are 
of marble, while the cornice which is of wood has 
been detailed to the scale of stone. Railings about 
the portico are of iron painted black, and the roof of 
the building is of tar and gravel. 

Walls and woodwork throughout have been 
painted in colors which agree with the character of 
the structure; floors are of cork with borders and 
bases of black and gold marble, excepting in the 
entrance hall where the floor is entirely of marble. 


The stackroom is arranged for the accommodation 
of about 20,000 volumes. Heating is by vapor equip- 
ment, and the cost of the building, excluding light- 
ing fixtures and furnishings, was 51% cents per 
cubic foot in July, 1919, when the contract was let. 
It was desired, in fitting up the library, to avoid 
the cold institutional appearance possessed by most 
public libraries, and considerable color has been in- 
troduced in chair coverings of tapestry, linen or dam- 
ask, and in lampshades, while added interest is 
given by many gifts of furniture and objects of art. 

PuBLic LIBRARY, KENNEBUNK, Me. Plate 61. 
An interesting example is here given of a library 
building intended to serve the needs of a growing 
New England town. In the selection of an architec- 
tural type, the architects, Hutchins & French, have 
made use of a form which is historically identified 
with all New England, and which lends itself well 
for use in a building which by its very nature seems 
to demand a treatment which is somewhat formal 
and balanced as to design and plan, and which, 
moreover, can be well worked out in materials which 
are not of prohibitive cost. 

The foundations, up to the ground level, are of 
concrete, while the walls are of waterstruck brick 
laid in Flemish bond. The horizontal courses in the 
walls, the lintels at the windows, and the blocks 
used at certain places to complete the necessary 
balance of design are of stone, but the columns 
which support the entrance portico, the trim about 
the main doorway and the Palladian windows, and 
the cornice which extends around the building are 
of wood painted white. The roofs are covered with 
slate. Walls of the reading room are paneled in oak; 
the trim of the delivery room is painted, and the 
floors throughout are of oak. The stackroom is fitted 
with wooden shelves, and heat is provided by hot 
water equipment. The contract was let in 1906, and 
the cost per cubic foot was 30 cents. 

THETA DELTA CHI FRATERNITY House, AM- 
HERST, Mass. Plates 62-64. The home of Theta 
Delta Chi is one of the more recent of quite a num- 
ber of fraternity houses which the architects, Put- 
nam & Cox, have built at Amherst College, struc- 
tures which by reason of their number, their size, 
their excellent architecture, and their being placed 
near the campus add considerably to the interest of 
a college town. For this building the architects have 
employed used brick which possesses character while 
costing about half of what would have been paid for 
new brick. The very simple exterior trim is of wood 
painted white, and shutters are painted green; 
foundations are of concrete, and the roofs are cov- 
ered with slate. Use has been made of wood stud- 
ding and metal lathing; the floors are of mill con- 
struction; heating is by steam, and for the trim of 
the interior fir and pine have been employed. The 
cost of the structure was 60 cents per cubic foot in, 
November, 1920, when the contract was placed. 
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PLATE 61 


Photo by Paul J W ebes 


GENERAL EXTERIOR AND FLOOR PLAN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, KENNEBUNK, ME. 
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THETA DELTA CHI FRATERNITY HOUSE, AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. 
PUTNAM & COX, ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
THETA DELTA CHI FRATERNITY HOUSE, AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. 
PUTNAM & COX, ARCHITECTS 
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Some Buildings in a Dutch Housing Community 


W. M. DUDOK, Architect 


for an expression of character more definite 

than is possible in buildings of most other 

types; for that reason it is valuable as illustrating 
the tendencies of modern building as it is being de- 
veloped in different countries, and in THE FoRUM 
for April there were contained illustrations of a 
number of Dutch villages of an industrial nature, 
developed under direction of government agencies or 
co-operative housing associations, which suggest cer- 
tainof the tendencieswhich are guiding architectural 
development in Holland. 
Building in any country is 
likely to take a form directed 
partly by tradition and 
partly by present-day condi- 
tions and limitations, which 
generally means limitations 
as to cost. Holland has al- 
ways boasted a_ strongly 
marked type of architecture, 
particularly in its domestic 
phases, and these illustra- 
tions of Dutch villages 
showed adherence to the 
spirit of Dutch tradition 
while considerable departure 
is noted as to the letter. 
Thus we have the lowness 
and friendly intimacy of the 


D« ESTIC architecture offers an opportunity 


Exterior view of primary school from point (C) on plot plan shown on page 236 


First Floor Plan of School Shown Below 


The second floor has four class rooms in the middle section 


old Dutch houses, set at different distances from the 
street and often with tiny gardens about the door- 
ways; the buildings themselves preserve the tradi- 
tional grouping of doors and windows, but the char- 
acter of the brickwork is different,—good as the 
modern work is,—and steeply pitched roofs (one of 
the chief characteristics of the older Dutch cities) 
when used at all must justify themselves by afford- 
ing sufficiently increased living space within. Gone 
are the days, even in Holland, when high pitched 
roofs and “‘stepped’’ gables could be used without 
thought of their utility and 
purely for the sheer beauty 
and interest which they 
brought! 

Equally expressive of this 
change in the character of 
Dutch building are the struc- 
tures, two schools and a 
bathhouse, illustrated here, 
—buildings which because of 
their sizes and their func- 
tions aid in studying this 
development. Hilversum, 
where they are built, is a 
suburb of Amsterdam, 
largely occupied by workers 
in industrial plants, and the 
city has carried out an ex- 
tensive building program, of 
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Plot Plan of Small Housing and Educational Community at Hilversum, Holland 


which the bathhouse and the schools constitute an 
important part. The illustrations of the buildings 
themselves suggest many of the characteristics of 
modern Dutch building. Travelers in Holland some- 
times think that present-day Dutch building occu- 
pies, in a sense, a position midway between that of 
Germany and that of England, by both of which it is 
strongly influenced. Dutch architecture lacks the 
brutality, brusqueness and intense modernism which 
one so often sees in Germany—building of an ex- 
treme and often uncouth radicalism, the last word 
in architectural vagary, which may be superficially 
p'easing for a time by reason of its novelty, but 
which palls upon more extended acquaintance. This 
does not mean that Dutch architecture has not been 
somewhat contaminated by German influence, and 
as was suggested in THE Forum for April, the ex- 
treme modernists ‘‘seem to be straining to make 


brick and mortar do things for which they are unfit, 
—to make them curve, billow and cascade,—as if it 
weren’t bad enough to run after street cars oneself 
without going home at night to a house which ap- 
pears to be doing the same thing!’’ Most Dutch work 
is of a more restrained character, but the Dutch 
have not yet caught quite the spirit of simplicity 
and dignity which fills so much of the recent Eng- 
lish work, even of the work done under stress of the 
war and post war periods. 

Thoroughly typical of the best modern Dutch 
work are these buildings by W. M. Dudok, a Dutch 
architect of well known modernistic tendencies. 
While entirely modern and frankly an expression 
of present-day conditions, the structures are thor- 
oughly and essentially Dutch and could hardly be 
mistaken as belonging to any other country. In Mr. 
Dudok’s opinion “‘architecture is the art of propor- 
tion, proportion in building masses, in 
the same way as music is the art of 
proportion of sounds, melodies.’ He 
tries “‘to build in a simple and clear 
way, making use of the natural means 
of architecture, to get harmony in the 
contrasted working of the masses.”’ 
Mr. Dudok has clothed the buildings 
with definite expression. At first sight 
it might seem that in the omission of 
the pitched roofs there has been an 
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abrupt breaking with Dutch tradition, 
but a moment’s study will show that 
there have been obtained certain ad- 
vantages which largely compensate for 
the loss of the roofs which necessity for 
economy probably denied. Here the 
architect has obtained excellent group- 
ing or massing with a certain sym- 
metry or balance, and the result is 
unity of structure—structure ex- 
pressed in building. Much of the 
charm which study of the buildings de-. 
velops is due to graceful and subtly 
handled outlines, for the brick walls in 
several instances recede slightly as 
they ascend and their thicknesses be- 
come less; corners are softened in vari- 
ous ways, one of which is the use of a 
kind of dentil treatment secured by 
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omitting a half brick from each alternate face of the two walls, and 
use is made at certain corners of small oblique faces cut from brick. 
Another strikingly effective treatment is that upon the front face of 
the tall brick chimney of the bathhouse, and the use of what re- 
sembles chaneling as the top of the chimney is reached. The soften- 
ing of outlines is not wholly upon vertical lines, for in these struc- 
tures, as in many other modern Dutch buildings, use is made of cop- 
ings and parapets of brick laid on edge, and string courses of brick 
so laid relieve the monotony of certain walls, or bind into a group 
certain unrelated windows. The unit in all these buildings is the 
brick, and ornament as well as structure is secured by different 
methods of handling the basic unit itself. 

These Dutch buildings have grown, as all true architecture must, 
out of the lives of the people. Good architecture of any age is the re- 
sult of continuity of tradition modified by the absorption of new life. 


Hilversum Bathhouse from Point (A) on Plot Plan, Page 236. Floor Plan of Completed Building Below 
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Fuel Oil 


By CHARLES A. WHITTEMORE 


have set the average householder or building 
manager thinking of a substitute for coal, 
either bituminous or anthracite. 

There is no doubt but that fuel oil to a certain de- 
gree can solve the problem satisfactorily in many 
cases. Also there is no doubt but that a number of 
people are so thoroughly uninformed on the matter 
of oil installation that they buy it with some hesi- 
tancy. It is a fact, however, that fuel oil can be used 
equally well in the home and in the large office 
building with perfect safety. This is evidenced by 
the fact that the underwriters have hedged the in- 
stallation about with but few restrictions, and that 
the state authorities are very lenient in their re- 
quirements. This does not in the least degree mean 
that an installation can be made in a slipshod man- 
ner, but it does mean that for the work involved, for 
the fire hazard attendant upon such an installation, 
the requirements of either the underwriters or the 
state authorities are no more rigid than they should 
be to give perfect safety. 

Roughly, there are three general varieties of oil- 
burning apparatus: (1) gravity feed, (2) the force 
blower system, and (3) a combination of these two, 
with a centrifugal burner. In a previous article* the 
merits from the scientific standpoint of fuel burning 
and coal were discussed, so that there is no particu- 
lar need of entering into the engineering phase of 
it at this point. It may be well, however, to call at- 
tention to one or two fundamental facts. 

The number of B.t.u. in fuel oil, as compared with 
the B.t.u. in coal, bulk for bulk or volume for vol- 
ume, is decidedly in favor of the fuel oil, so that to 
store up the same number of latent heating units 
requiresa much smaller space for oil than for coal. The 
storing of the oil, however, is not the only consid- 
eration. Fuel oil is a composition of gases and oils 
which under certain temperatures and climatic con- 
ditions will readily giveoff inflammable gases which, 
if confined, are explosive. Some provision must 
therefore be made for taking care of these gases so 
that there may be no bad effects from the noxious 
fumes, and the possibility of explosion and other 
damage be reduced to the minimum. Coal on the 
other hand is theoretically passive and inert, and 
only in very rare cases is spontaneous combustion 
known in anthracite coal bins. 

Where soft coal must be used, as has been so 
frequently done during this past heating season, it 
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is imperative that an opportunity be given to ven- 
tilate the soft coal bins, as spontaneous combus- 
tion in bituminous coal is a more or less common oc- 
currence and presents a serious condition to be met 
if a fire starts. Bituminous coal has been known to 
burn or smoulder for long periods without actual 
flame, fire or incandescent particles appearing on 
the surface. If, however, ventilation space be al- 
lowed, the gases from the bituminous coal will pass 
off so that the possibility of spontaneous combus- 
tion is very much minimized. 

In considering fuel oil there are, therefore, a va- 
riety of things which the architect or engineer must 
have in mind in order to make the installation prac- 
tical and as nearly ideal as possible. It must be de- 
cided, first of all, whether the tank is to be an in- 
terior or exterior tank, and also a decision must be 
made as to whether or not the gravity feed or the 
force feed system is to be adopted. Some of the large 
buildings heated by fuel oil have their tanks inside 
the building, in sub-basements which are not used 
for other purposes. Other buildings have the fuel 
tanks located underground but outside the limits 
of the main walls of the buildings. Such installations 
have a certain advantage in that all danger from 
serious defects, which, by the way, is very much 
over-emphasized, is maintained outside of the limit 
lines of the building. It is desirable, however, to have 
the tanks arranged, whether on the interior or ex- 
terior, so that they may be examined periodically to 
determine their condition. 

There are in general two types of fuel oil con- 
tainers:—one, the iron or steel tank, the other, that 
of concrete. With each of these types there are in- 
dividual problems involved which require some 
study. The iron tank should be built to withstand 
considerable pressure; 7.e., the joints should be 
tested to a safe degree beyond the normal pressure 
developed by the weight of oil and the possible pres- 
sure due to the gas development, provided the vent 
line is stopped up. It is frequently recommended, 
therefore, that the pressure to be guarded against 
should be not less than 500 pounds per square inch. 
The iron tank should be set in such a way that the 
feed pipe is readily accessible from the outside so 
that the shut-off valve to the feed pipe may be con- 
trolled from the inside, and so that the supply line 
valves may be easily reached. It is also extremely 
desirable that a special or extra valve be located 
on the exterior of the building at some convenient 
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point, properly safeguarded against malicious tam- 
pering, and so arranged that in case of an emergency 
it can easily shut off the entire supply. 

It is also necessary that a vent pipe be arranged 
either in the building construction or carried up in 
a slot on the outside of the wall to a point located 
some distance from the ground and with a return 
bend header with a fine mesh screen so that all of the 
gases may pass off without difficulty. 

The tendency at the present time is to locate the 
fuel oil storage tank outside the building, below 
ground and below the frost line. In the majority of 
cases where the heating system carries a low steam 
pressure, it is possible to use steam coils in the oil 
storage tank; therefore this method is used to keep 
the fuel relatively warm. When the tank is located 
inside the building on the basement floor, it will be 
necessary to insulate the tank with concrete walls 
at least 8 inches thick with 6 inches of sand between 
the wall and the storage tank and with 12 inches of 
sand on top. The manner of insulation varies in dif- 
ferent localities, and it is advisable to communicate 
with the insurance broker who is handling the prop- 
erty and obtain from him a set of reguiations by 
which the insurance policy covering the building 
is written. In locating the storage tank inside the 
building and below the basement floor, it is neces- 
sary that the top side of the fuel oil storage tank be 
at least 2 feet below the finished basement floor, the 
basement slab immediately above the storage tank 
to be at least 9 inches in thickness. 

At the present time the storage of fuel oil is be- 
coming a problem for architects, and with the pres- 
ent coal strikes and labor difficulties owners of many 
buildings and residences are turning to the use of oil 
as a fuel. In times past there was a hesitancy to turn 
to use of oil, but as the true conditions of the po- 
tential resources of this fuel have become known, 
the architect is recommending its use without res- 
ervation in localities where it can be obtained at a 
price that will compete with coal. 

There are, of course, many details involved in the 
laying out of an oil burning system, one of the most 
important being the storage, which will be discussed 
in this article. As already said, the heat content of 
oil is greater than that of coal, and less storage 
space is required, the ratio being about 2 : 3, so that 
the space for storage of oil will be two-thirds that 
required to store an equal amount of coal. This 
makes possible the storage of oil in locations where 
it would be impossible to store coal. 

In practice, reinforced concrete storage tanks 
have been placed inside of buildings that have al- 
ready been constructed, as in many cases the base- 
ments are so located that it would be impossible to 
construct a tank of steel, due to the difficulty in 
getting the material into the basement, or to noise 
from such a manner of construction. 

The concrete oil tank is the only type of tank 
which should be permitted inside the building. Con- 
crete in itself is not oil-proof. Therefore, in order to 
prevent the gradual seepage of the contents through 
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the walls of the container the concrete itself must 
be made oil-proof, or a wrought iron or steel shell 
provided, around which the concrete shell may be 
built. Cast iron, on account of its lack of ductility, 
should never be used in construction of tanks. 

Where steel tanks are desired, and it is possible to 
bring the plates into the basement where the tank 
is to be constructed, the construction employed is 
usually that of electric welding. When the storage 
tank is to be located outside the building and the 
soil is of such a nature as not to cause any deteri- 
orating effect, a steel tank is generally used. This 
tank is constructed at the works and shipped di- 
rectly to the building and set in place. The exterior 
surfaces of steel tanks should be treated with at 
least two coats of asphaltum paint. Reports from 
insurance companies which have investigated steel 
tanks show that they last from 20 to 30 years, and 
of course much longer where conditions are ideal. 

The designing of fuel oil storage tanks is relatively 
simple. When the storage tanks are located inside 
the building, the 1 foot of sand fill on top or the 
weight of earth above the tank when it is located 
outside the building and below ground should be 
taken into consideration. 

If the tank is located outside, and below a drive- 
way where an oil delivery truck would pass, the 
rolling load of this delivery truck should be taken 
into account. The average truck load of oil weighs 
approximately 12 tons, the load being distributed 
8 tons to the rear wheels and 4 tons to the front 
wheels. On inside storage, the live load is taken care 
of to suit the conditions. In buildings where the 
storage tank is more than 10 feet below grade, the 
hydrostatic head of oil in the fill pipe should be 
taken into consideration. This sometimes is greater 
than the live and dead loads combined. 

The pipe through which the tank is filled is usu- 
ally 8 inches for large building installations and 
from 2 to 3 inches for tanks of not over 800-gallon 
capacity. The suction line, which is directly con- 
nected with the pump, will vary from 1% to 3 
inches. For the escape of the gases and air in the fill- 
ing of the storage tank there should be at least a 2- 
inch vent which will be carried up to a point 12 feet 
above grade with a return bend as previously de- 
scribed. This vent may be brought to the roof or 
run inside the building to the required height, and 
then through the stonework, terminating in a 
bronze outlet. A return line 114 inches in diameter 
is carried back to the fuel oil storage tank from the 
main piping system to allow complete circulation of 
the oil at all times. The registration of the depth of 
the oil in the storage tank is taken care of by a meas- 
uring device which requires a connection of 14 inch 
to 1 inch, depending upon the device to be used. A 
manhole is installed to allow access to the storage 
tank at any time, in event of clogging of the suction 
line or cleaning Bf the storage tank. 

In many states where there is a department of 
fire prevention or a state fire marshal it is necessary 
to have the layout of the fuel oil burning system ap- 
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proved. It is, however, necessary 

in all localities where the building | 
is insured by a stock or mutual 
insurance company to comply 
with the regulations as estab- 
lished by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and to 
submit for their approval pro- 
posed layouts of the fuel oil 
burning system that is to be 
used. If these regulations are ad- 
hered to there will be no change 
in the rates of the insurance on 
the building in which the fuel 
oil burning system is to be in- 
stalled. In the larger cities ar- 
chitects will find that it is not 
only necessary to satisfy the 
state and insurance authorities 
but also the local authorities. 

It is usually advisable to investigate the founda- 
tions for storage tanks which are to be located 
inside of buildings so as to prevent any possible 
chance, after the tanks have been constructed, of 
the foundations settling. For tanks located outside 
of a building, the architect should examine the soil 
conditions so as to prevent any unequal settlement 
of the storage tank, especially where the tank is 
constructed of concrete and waterproofed on the 
inside. This uneven settlement will of course set up 
stresses which will cause cracking of the water- 
proofing and leaking of the oil through the open- 
ings. 

Fig. 1 shows a typical installation of a force feed 
system for residential work. In this case, as will be 
noted, the tank and the fill pipe are located outside 
of the foundation walls of the building, and the oil is 
conducted through to the pump or blower in a slot 
left in the basement floor. It should be remembered 
that in an installation of this kind the top of the 
tank should be at least 2 feet below the outside 
grade to insure satisfactory operation. 

In connection with residential installations it 
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Fig. 2. Gravity Feed System 
is also desirable to consider the gravity feed type. 
In an installation of this kind, as shown by Fig. 2, 
the oil tank, containing not over 26 gallons, may be 
placed inside of the basement wall, but must be re- 
moved from the heater at least 10 feet. Unless an 
outside reservoir of larger capacity is installed it is 
obvious that the re-filling of a small unit of this type 
must be very frequent. The 26 gallons of oil con- 
tained would, in extreme weather, probably main- 
tain an even temperature in the house for a period of 
not more than 48 hours. It is customary, therefore, 
when conditions are right for such an installation 
(that is, if the heater is located sufficiently below the 
grade), to have a large tank with an outside fill pipe 
so located that it will feed by gravity into a smaller 
tank inside of the building, this feed being controlled 
by proper valves. Installations of this type are very 
numerous, and in the majority of cases have given 
perfect satisfaction. It must be noted, in advising a 
client on an installation of this type, that tempera- 
ture control can be applied to this installation as 
well as to the ordinary coal heating installation. It 
is necessary, however, in using temperature control 
with oil of the gravity-feed 
type, to install a separate by- 
pass control valve, so that the 
pilot light will always be sup- 
plied with the requisite amount 
of oil in order to keep it burn- 
ing, but so that the operation 
of the thermostat will open 
and close the main valve to 
such an extent as to permit of 
a vigorous fire when such is 
necessary. It should also be 
noted that with a gravity feed 
system of this type a pilot is 
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best results. Fig. 4 shows a 
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Fig. 4. Details of Boiler Room Arranged for Oil Burning 


the pipe being carried directly to the pumps, and 
thence into the system. It should be borne in mind 
that the average large building installation requires 
a preliminary heater to heat the oil before it enters 
the burner, in order to secure greater efficiency. In 
certain instances the room in which the storage 
tank is placed is kept to a predetermined tempera- 
ture. In some cases steam lines are run around the 
supply pipes as with certain types of instantaneous 
heaters,so that theoilis alwayskept ina flowingstate. 

In other installations, as in Fig. 3, the heater is 
placed in close proximity to the burners. The oil it- 
self is rather viscous in its characteristics under 
normal temperature, but when raised to a tempera- 
ture of say 100° it flows readily, and this condition 
must be provided at the burners in order to get the 
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boiler installation with an out- 
side underground tank. 

The storage tank in the 
basement of the building em- 
bodies the same general char- 
acteristics as thatshownin Fig. 
3 except that the space above 
the tank should be completely 
enclosed in the form of a vent 
chamber and a separate vent 
be run from this room and be 
independent of the vent from 
the tank itself. Also it will 
probably be necessary in the 
case of an installation of this 
kind to have extension valves which can be reached 
from the outside of oil room directly above tank. 

Oil heating has without doubt come to stay, and 
within the course of a few years there will be im- 
provements made over the present systems, which 
will minimize some of the present inconveniences, 
such as pre-heating oil, etc., and also minimizing 
the carbonizing effect of the oil combustion in the 
heating chambers. 

In a previous article the subject of exhaustion of 
the world’s oil supply was discussed at some length, 
but this need not concern the architect or engineer 
who is planning an installation at the present time. 


The writer wishes to acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. P. W. 
Dillingham, through whom some of these illustrations and 
some of the data have been obtained. 
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The Use of Handbooks 


PART II 
By E. F. ROCK WOOD, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


FORUM some suggestions were given regarding 
the use by architects and engineers of the hand- 
books and “‘pocket companions” issued by certain 
large lumber associations orsteel manufacturers, and 
to illustrate their usefulness analysis was made of a 
problem involved in designing the floor of a steel- 
framed hotel with columns 20 feet apart each way. 
For the next problem, design the columns to carry 
this floor assuming a six-story building (including 
basement). The quickest way of figuring column 
loads is shown here. Each column will carry an area 
of 20 x 20 or 400 square feet. Then: 
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stories are 9 feet from top of girder below to bottom 
of girder above. On page 254 of the ‘‘Carnegie”’ are 
a number of compression formule for steel columns. 
Most cities having building codes specify which 
formula to follow. For this problem follow that of 
New York. 

On page 271 of the “Carnegie” is a table for plat 
and angle columns with 12” web plates. This table 
is based on the American Bridge Co. formula for 
allowable stresses in compression members, but it 
will give the approximate sizes required by the other 
formule. The load in the lowest story is 337,000 
pounds. The girder would probably be framed to the 
angles rather than to the web of the 


Location Total Load : 
BR 400 x (40-85) 2. 2 50,000 column. In this case the unsupported 
Wt. of column and fireproofing __ 2,000 length around the web (axis 2-2 in the 
_52,000 52,000 table on page 271) would be the dis- 
meee. ; i nee tance between floor slabs or 10 feet. 
_ oad from column above ..... SyAs NT: : Z 
400 x 105 (dead load from this floor) 42,000 With this unsupported length a plate 
Wt. of column and fireproofing 2,000 and angle column with a 12”x% 
96,000 web and four 6x4” x %’ angles 
400 x 50 (floor live load) . _20,000 would carry 354,000 pounds. Its great- 
poe £16,000" eet + (length in inches divided by ra- 
3-4 Load from column above excepting floor dius of gyration in inches) is 120/2.01 
eA rae RN Rtas een or 46. The corresponding allowable 
> ead load from this floor 2,000 _ & ; 
Wt. of column and fireproofing 2,500 stress from the table on PaeS, 254 
140.500 is 12,530 pounds per square inch. 
400 x 50 x 2 x 0.75 (reduced floor live loads) — 30,000 Then 337,000 divided by 12,530 equals 
170,500 170,500 26.9, which is the area in square inches 
2-3 Load from column above excepting floor live which will be required to rey the 
ees ee 140,500 load. Reference to the areas of column 
400 x 105 (dead load from this floor) 42,000 sections on page 271 shows that the 
Wt. of column and fireproofing __ 2,900 column tentatively selected has this 
185,000 OM IR phn cite 
400 x 50 x 3 x 0.60 (reduced floor live loads) 36,000 much area. Similarly the other sec ee 
221,000 221,000 required will be respectively a 12 
ot ae Ey eign —— x 34” web with four 6” x 4” x 14” an- 
NERC RES aa A ane gles, a 12”"x 36!” web with four 5””x 
400 x 105 (dead load from this floor) 42,000 314%4"x Ye’ angles, a 12’’x 3%” web 
Wt. of column and fireproofing with four 5’ x 314"x 3%” angles, an 
230,000 i "9 | " 
400 x 50 x 4 x 0.50 (reduced floor live loads) 40,000 gn-347 H-beam, and a 6"-23.87 H 
arr beam (for these last two see table on 
270,000 270,000 nas 
: page 256). Very often it is cheaper not 
B-1 Load from column above excepting floor live to change the column sizes in every 
Picea aie cour at 0! Oo a spake te t but only in alternate stories. This 
400 x 125 (dead load from this floor) 50,000 pt YUL Oey La Fe a ok 
Wt. of column and fireproofing 3,000 requires more material, but it saves 
283,000 labor in the fabricating shop. In such 
ioe rR . - : wel (reduced floor live loads) 54,000 a case the 12’’ x %” web with four 6” 
= 4'’ x 9%’ angles would be used for the 
337,000 337,000 ** X76 angles w ny 


The roof live load is carried down with the dead 
loads, as it should never be reduced. The dead loads 
are made up by adding to the weight of the floor con- 
struction, as taken from the tables, the weight of the 
roofing, plastering, screed fill, wood flooring, and 
beams and their fireproofing. Assume next that all 


two lower stories, the 12’ x 34"’ web 
with four 5’ x 3144" x 4" angles used 
for the next two stories, and the 8’’-344 H-beam 
for the two upper stories. 

The design of grillage foundations can be found in 
“Carnegie,” and that of reinforced concrete founda- 
tions in the Corrugated Bar Co. handbook. The 
tables in the latter are very simple and require no 
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explanation, but in the design of foundations the 
question of obtaining uniform settlement is of the 
utmost importance. Ledge rock, gravel and hard- 
pan will yield but little if any under load, but other 
soils may yield enough to cause serious trouble. This 
can only be avoided by using unit pressure of such 
values that the settlement will be of no importance, 
and by so proportioning the sizes of the foundations 
that the settlement of all the foundations will be 
uniform. If they are proportioned for total live and 
dead loads, the initial settlement, due to the dead 
weight of the building before any live load is put on 
it, will be greater for the exterior than for the inte- 
rior footings. If they are proportioned for dead load 
only, the initial settlement will be uniform, but the 
later addition of the live load will upset this uni- 
formity. What is the maximum load per square foot 
that the soil can safely carry?*Should the allowable 
unit pressure on the soil be the same for both exte- 
rior and interior foundations? Should the footings 
sizes be proportioned from total load, dead load 
only, or some load between the two? If the settle- 
ment is not uniform, will there be enough difference 
in settlement to matter? Because of such complica- 
tions the designing of foundations of any importance 
should be done by an expert engineer who can care- 
fully weigh the different factors and design accord- 


ingly. 

Mention has already been made of allowable 
stresses and deflections. In the case of concrete, 
many other stresses than those previously men- 
tioned must be considered, and because our knowl- 
edge of concrete has advanced greatly since many of 


*In the absence of satisfactory tests of the sustaining 
power of soils, these maximum allowable bearing values may 
be taken: 

Solid ledge rock . 

Shale and hardpan. . 

Gravel, compact sand and hard, yellow 
Clay irae 

Dry or wet sand of coarse or medium sized 
grains; hard, blue clay mixed or un- 
mixed with sand; disintegrated ae 
TOCK me 

Medium stiff or - plastic clay mixed or un- 
mixed with sand, or fine grained, dry 
sand y OR 

Fine grained wet sand (confined) 

Soft clay protected against lateral dis- 
placement 2 tons per sq. ft. 
Definitions—(a) Balid lege Na firally Pormea rock normally 

requiring blasting for its removal. 

(b) Shale: Laminated slate or clay rocks removable by 
picking. 

(c) Hardpan: A thoroughly cemented mixture of sand and 
pebbles or of sand, pebbles and clay, with or without a mixture 
of boulders and difficult to remove by picking. 

(d) Gravel: A natural uncemented mixture of coarse or 
medium grained sand with a substantial amount of pebbles. 

(e) Sand (compact): Requiring picking for its removal. 

(f) Sand (loose): Requiring shoveling only. 

(g) Sand (medium grain): Individual grains readily distin- 
guishable by eye, though not of pronounced size. 

(h) Sand (fine grained): Individual grains distinguished by 
eye only with difficulty. 

(t) Hard clay: Requiring picking for its removal. 

(7) Disintegrated ledge rock: Residual deposits of decom- 
posed ledge. 

(k) Medium clay: Stiff and plastic, but capable of being 
spaded. 

(1) Soft clay: Putty-like in consistency and changing shape 
readily under relatively slight pressure. 


100 tons per sq. ft. 
10 tons per sq. ft. 


6 tons per sq. ft. 


5 tons per sq. ft. 


4 tons per sq. ft. 
3 tons per sq. ft. 
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the building codes were written, and because many 
of them do not go into sufficient detail, the architect 
who wishes to design reinforced concrete would do 
well to obtain a copy of the ‘“‘Report of the Joint 
Committee.”’ Ten or twelve years ago the Associa- 
tion of Cement Manufacturers, the American Con- 
crete Institute, the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, the American Society for Testing Materials, 
and the American Railway Engineering Association, 
each appointed representatives to serve as a “‘Joint 
Committee”? on concrete and reinforced concrete. 
They made a final report about 1916, but several 
years later another similar committee was appointed 
to continue and revise the report of the original com- 
mittee, and this later committee made in 1921 a 
tentative report. Copies of these reports may be 
obtained from the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. A careful study of them will show that the 
designing of reinforced concrete is a very compli- 
cated matter. Even today experts cannot agree upon 
any method of determining in advance what the 
strength of any particular mix of concrete will be, 
andupon thestrength depends the allowable stresses 
to be used in design. But even more complicated are 
the problems caused by the monolithic character of 
concrete structures, e.g., a steel beam is framed to a 
girder by means of connection angles and is designed 
as a single span supported at both ends on knife 
edge supports. The connection angles prevent it 
from bending as freely as it would if it were on knife 
edge supports and reduce the stresses at the middle 
of the beam. The tendency of the middle of the 
beam to deflect causes the upper part of the beam 
to pull away from the girder at the supports and 
stresses the rivets in the connection angles. But the 
whole design is safe. On the other hand, if it were a 
concrete beam framing into a concrete girder, the 
pulling away of the beam from the girder would pro- 
duce a crack in the beam, and this crack would per- 
mit the beam to drop. So reinforcement must be 
provided to prevent this crack. How much must be 
provided at this and similar points, and how much 
can that at the center be reduced because of this 
continuous action? Then, too, in a concrete beam 
the question of diagonal tension must be studied and 
provided for, and so must the bond between the 
concrete and the reinforcement. From a practical 
standpoint, the problem of stopping points between 
pourings must also be cared for. For these reasons it 
is advisable for the average architect to confine his 
concrete designing to that on solid slabs, given on 
pages 61-66 inclusive of the Corrugated Bar Co’s 
handbook, and leave to a trained engineer the de- 
signing of flat slabs and concrete beams and columns. 

In conclusion, emphasis must be laid on the fact 
that none of the tables mentioned should be used 
without first studying all explanatory notes relating 
to them. The tables are correct and will give safc 
designs if they are correctly used, but no trained 
engineer would ever use a table unless he knew on 
just what it was based and just how and when it 
should be used. 


DECORATION & FURNITURE 


The Style of Early American Interiors 


By AMELIA MUIR BALDWIN 


ican type are fascinating subjects for study, be- 

cause in their furnishing it is possible to pre- 
serve the feeling of the style in so many varying 
degrees of archeological accuracy. 

A modern house may be almost as frugal and 

spare as the homes of the first settlers. An interior 
of this sort depends mainly on its architectural 
features,—the proportions of the low rooms, the 
frank treatment of exposed beams in the ceiling and 
the corners of the walls; sheathing used for one wall 
and white plaster, or a small patterned paper in an 
old design, on another; the simple framing of the 
fireplace; the informal, small paned windows. 
Everywhere there is an absence of sham and pre- 
tense, but there is also a very stimulating decorative 
effect due to contrasts in color and texture and fo- 
cused ornament relieved by 
plain surfaces. 
. The furniture, of native 
woods,—pine, oak, maple, 
chestnut and cherry,—may 
be limited to the plainest of 
seventeenth century models. 
The chairs are then of the 
Windsor, splat back or slat 
back styles; the tables are 
gate-legged, tavern or but- 
terfly; and all these pieces 
may have interesting and 
varied turnings which de- 
light the eye by their deco- 
rative forms. Moreover, they 
give the room a pleasing 
sense of space. 

Dressers may be filled 
with collections of old pew- 
ter or copper; chests are dec- 
orated with crude carving, 
inlay or jewel work of ap- 
plied turned pieces, parts 
of which are picked out in 
black and red; the wall pa- 
per is printed in several 
shades of the same color or 
in black on a white ground. 
The black is particularly 
good when it is repeated on 


C ican ype house interiors of the early Amer- 


Bannister Back Maple Arm Chair from Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. American.'Late Seventeenth Century 
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some of the mouldings of the furniture or by iron- 
work in andirons and lighting fixtures. 

Old iron, pewter or brass sconces may be adapted 
or reproduced for electric bracket lights. Exceed- 
ingly good designs are now easily procurable, small 
enough to be in scale with the early type of house 
and its narrow mouldings, or the room may be 
lighted entirely by candlesticks or lamps connected 
with base plugs. This latter method gives a more 
informal effect and leaves the walls unobstructed, 
keeping their simplicity intact. 

Floors may be of wood, either finished or painted, 
or of stone, brick or slate, with a few rag rugs not 
filling the space completely. Much of the feeling of 
this style of room is lost when the floor is entirely 
covered with rugs. 

Curtains may be of handwoven linen, crewel 
work in not too large a pat- 
tern, printed India cottons 
or English chintzes. The 
glazed chintzes will empha- 
size the texture of polished 
sheathing and furniture, and 
their colors offer a wide 
choice in contrast and _ har- 
mony. A ground of soft tan 
with a thin meandering de- 
sign in blues, pinks, violet 
and greens blends into the 
colors in the woods of wall 
and furniture; brighter 
grounds can be made to 
harmonize with the colors of 
the rugs or painted floors. 
The beauty of old copper 
may be enhanced by using a 
similar color for curtains or 
rugs; the gray of pewter is 
repeated by gray stone or 
slate floors. Red tiled or 
brick floors harmonize with 
the natural red of cherry. 

For the wall old portraits 
are ideal, and they should 
be framed in narrow black 
mouldings of low relief. I 
have had the pleasure of see- 
ing several of these flat dec- 
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orative paintings, of quite large 
sizes, framed in this way, hang- 
ing in the dining room of an old 
house, and I was impressed by 
the fact that they did not seem 
to crowd the small room, but 
became parts of the walls. Some 
excellent copies of old portraits, 
done in the same manner, have 
recently been made by able 
painters as commissions from 
descendants not fortunate 
enough to belong to the branches 
of the families which own the 
originals. This is an idea which 
might be adopted more gen- 
erally. Smaller pictures in 
needle tapestry, stump work, or 
embroidery are full of interest 
and quaint charm. The old 
pieces are difficult to find, but 
that makes them all the more 
desirable. Wood engravings are 
appropriate and _ contribute 
another black to the color 
scheme. The walls need no dec- 
oration, however, excepting the 
structural treatment and em- 
phasis of materials, to which I 


have referred. The only reason for putting some- 
thing on the wall should be that it is interesting to 
look at for itself, as it is not necessary to the design 
of the room or to the essential feeling of the style. 
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Room of American Late Seventeenth Cent 


Early American Maple Arm Chair from 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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House of B. A. Behrend, Esq., Boston 
Richardson, Barott & Richardson, Architects 
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A clean-cut quality must be 
preserved, and it is just as 
pleasing to the eye as it ever 
was; but along with plumbing 
and electricity the modern 
household demands more com- 
fortable chairs and sofas than 
those which our ancestors had. 
Side by side with changes in 
style the history of furniture 
is a record of successive im- 
provements in the pieces made 
to be sat or lain upon. From the 
chest set against the wall the 
wainscot chair and settle were 
developed, and at first the 
backs and seats were still at 
right angles; but in the late 
seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries chairs were 
achieved whose moulded backs 
curved both vertically and hor- 
izontally in just the right places 
and on the right degrees to fit 
the human spine. 

In a strictly period treat- 
ment of the early American in- 
terior a sofa would appear in 
the form of a curved back 


Windsor settle, with possibly a thin pad to soften 
the wooden seat, or a double chair of the rush 
seated, slat back style, or for the height of mid- 
seventeenth century luxury in this country, a long 
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Living Room, House of Philip Richardson, Esq., Brookline, Mass. 
Richardson, Barott & Richardson, Architects 


Cromwell bench with upholstered seat and back 
covered in Turkey work or needle tapestry. Going 
back to English models for the less simple house 
of this type, a caned walnut Jacobean bench or a 
high backed William and Mary upholstered sofa 
could be used. 

None of these pieces, however, can compare in 
comfort with a davenport or feather upholstered 
sofa, at least one of which will probably have to be 
introduced into the living room of the modern 
country house, no matter what its style of archi- 
tecture is. This is part of the problem of suiting 
the style to present-day needs, and certainly one 
of the needs is for relaxation. A house with no up- 
holstered furniture and no books excepting the 
bible and Pilgrim’s Progress is a long way from 
book lined walls and easy chairs. 

The problem is difficult in a very small interior, 
but in a fair sized room chests and cabinets against 
the walls, and the side chairs and tables can carry 
the period feeling so strongly that a few stuffed 
pieces do not spoil the room. The upholstery 
should be well tailored, and the davenport cov- 
ered plain without tuftings. Dowdy, bulging lines 
are especially bad in a clean-cut room, and good 
lines harmonize with other good lines through their 
common excellence, no matter how different their 
periods. 

Feather upholstery is supposed to be quite mod- Courtesy of Shreve, Cruntp & Law-Co. 
ern, having been brought to this country from Early American Dresser 
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Natural pine walls and oak ceiling beams. Early American maple furniture 


England at the time of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. I do 
not know at what time the so- 
called ‘squab cushion”’ began 
to be used in England, but I 
have seen in a photograph of 
a Jacobean interior a box 
sofa, upholstered with loose 
feather cushions and covered 
in chintz with a ruffled flounce 
which reached the floor. It 
may not have been in the 
room as originally furnished, 
but it had the air of belonging 
there, and it is the style of 
sofa which I like best for the 
early type of American house 
The straight line of the top of 
both back and arms is unob- 
trusive and restful; it looks 
well either against the wall or 
away from it, and the flounce 
has a quaint air of informal- 
ity. A slip cover with a flounce 
on the usual davenpert will 
give something of this effect. 
To enrich the scheme, as for 


Study, House of B. F. W. Russell, Esq., Brookline, Mass. 
Little & Russell, Architects 


Hall and Staircase, House of Philip Richardson, Esq., Brookline, Mass. 


Richardson, Barott & Richardson, Architects 
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example in furnishing a larger house, 
it is profitable to study not only the 
early styles in this country, but also 
the sources from which they sprang 
in England during the interesting 
period of transition from Gothic to 
renaissance. 

Walls may be clothed in square 
Jacobean paneling, as being hand- 
somer than sheathing. One or two 
fine pieces of furniture, such as a 
court cupboard or a melon-legged 
table, will add distinction to the sim- 
pler styles already mentioned. ‘‘Tur- 
key carpets,’’ often called Ushak rugs 
now, may be used as they were in sev- 
enteenth century England; fur rugs, 
especially black goat skins, also used 
at this time, may be adopted for the 
contrast they give to stone floors, 
and tapestries may be hung on the 
walls. The feeling of transition may 
be emphasized by combining, with 
discretion of course, furniture of all 
the periods from Henry VIII to Wil- 
liam and Mary. There should be no 
crowding, however, as the spare feel- 
ing is absolutely essential to the style, 
however rich the furnishings. One 
tapestry will decorate a room, and 
handsome furniture needs space and 
a plain wall for its full effect. Some- 
thing like this is seen in the rich aus- 
terity of Spanish interiors, where 
plastered walls are contrasted with 
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the dark wood of doors and furniture, 
and the richness of the fabrics used. 
For curtains a plain silk and wool 
casement cloth in ecru, or a basket 
weave in blue and green or blue and 
violet may be used, unlined. There 
should be but one set of curtains, 
hung frankly on rings with no heading 
to cover the rod. The sophistication of ; ONY 
French headings or valances and the ae | ey 
swathing of the window in two or 
three sets of curtains would spoil the 
whole room. Crewel work and chintz 
curtains must be lined to cover the 
wrong side of the material, but not in- 
terlined, the idea being to keep them 
as thin as possible so that they do not 
seem to project into the room. With 
the decorative Turkey carpets a 
rough silk and cotton damask in a de- 
sign of the period for both curtains 
and furniture may repeat one of the 
colors of the carpet and the tan of the 
woodwork. Velvets, although in the 
feeling of the finer houses of the period, are not suit- art of needle tapestry, which had its best period in 
able for country houses used only in the summer. England during the seventeenth century. When the 
Another fabric is very popular now for over- tapestry looms had been established at Mortlake by 
mantels and furniture coverings,—a revival of the James I, the women of England, already skilled with 
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Courtesy of Erskine-Danforth Corp. 
Modern Furniture Designed in Early American Spirit 


Library, House of B. F. W. Russell, Esq., Brookline, Mass. 
Little & Russejl, Architects 


Pine paneling in character of early eighteenth century with early maple furniture 
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the needle, began to make 
in large quantities in their 
homes this sort of imita- 
tion of the woven tapestry. 
Beautiful wall panels in 
fine stitches have come 
down to us, American as 
well as English work, the 
earlier examples usually 
illustrating some_ biblical 
story and the later panels 
representing pastoral 
scenes. Coverings for stools, 
sofas and chairs, cften 
coarse in texture and suited 
only for heavy oak furni- 
ture, are quite easily pro- 
curable, either in the orig- 
inals or in reproductions, 
but a great many women of leisure are now doing 
this work for themselves from copies or adaptations 
of old designs. There is something rhythmic in the 
drawing of the threads through the canvas which 
makes it fascinating to do, and the result often 
shows much individuality and charm. 

For an early American house of the sublimated 
variety I am now describing, repousse silver may 
take the place of pewter for the collector; Venetian 
glass and Delft ware are among the revivals which 
could be emphasized. A collection of early pine and 
maple furniture may be restored to such good con- 
dition that its surfaces are rich and lustrous, and 
modern reproductions now on the market give the 
same effect. A few Spanish pieces may appear in low 
turned fireside benches, or cabinets or tables. Cu- 
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Courtesy of Shreve, Crump & Low Co. 
American Late Seventeenth Century Chest 
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riously enough, the slanting 
line of the legs of Spanish 
tables occurs also in the 
simple butterfly tables, and 
they might be used to- 
gether in some eclectic in- 
terior with pleasing results. 

People of individual 
tastes will find this style of 
house most congenial, for 
it lends itself to specializa- 
tion and the emphasis of 
preferences; but whatever 
is done, the contrasts of 
color and_ texture, the 
clean-cut, spare feeling and 
the informal but frank 
treatment of spaces and 
materials must not be lost, 
for they form the essence of the style. 

It is not surprising that the early American house 
is becoming so popular with us now. Its exterior 
harmonizes with most landscapes in this country; 
the slant of gabled, pitch or gambrel roofs is re- 
peated in the lines of hills or trees. Traditionally its 
rooms make a strong appeal to many of us, but their 
chief interest liés in their flexibility of treatment. 
As a medium of expression they are more finely at- 
tuned to gradations of expression than are the rooms 
of the later more classical period, which no longer 
completely satisfy us. We want something either 
more informal or more richly decorative than what 
we have had, and in the early American interiors we 
have a foundation to build on and develop a style 
distinctive of our own time. 
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A Group of Modern Reproductions of Early American Furniture LSS 
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Superintendent’s House, Essex County Tuberculosis 


Hospital, Middleton, Massachusetts 


PEARE, QUINER, NEVIN & CHICKERING, ARCHITECTS 


OR this institution it was necessary to combine 
the acreage of several old farms. Upon one of 
these estates was an old building which was re- 
modeled for the home of the hospital’s superinten- 
dent. Thestructure wasenlarged by adding the wings 
at the ends, the exterior was covered with shingles 
finished,white, and_the roof with shingles stained sil- 
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ver gray. The fine old stack chimney was retained, 
but the original steep, narrow stairway was re- 
moved, and a new staircase of colonial design placed 
in one of the larger rooms where the original fire- 
place with its crane was restored. The best of the old 
woodwork was also retained, and both old and new 
woodwork painted ivory. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


ORDERLY STREET ARCHITECTURE 


ok: a critic of architecture there is an obvious 
defect in our urban building that contributes 
largely to the restless appearance of our 
streets; it is a defect that can easily be remedied, 
granting its recognition and co-operation between 
architect and client. It undoubtedly expresses a 
trait of Americanism, commendable enough in cer- 
tain respects, but fatal to orderly architectural de- 
velopment, and it is part of the cult of individualism 
which prompts architect and client alike to concen- 
trate attention on the design of a single building and 
ignore its relation to the environment and the effect 
it will produce in the architectural development ofa 
block facade. 

The average American city presents a motley of 
styles, sizes and heights in the buildings of even one 
short block. Whether this striving for dominance by 
every 20- to 50-foot facade is due to the demand of 
the owner that his building shall be a perpetual ad- 
vertisement, or to the desire of the architect to give 
expression to his personal tastes, the result is chaos 
and is the first thing to be condemned and corrected 
if we are to have really beautiful and practical cities. 

While the blame for this condition is generally 
placed on the owner, we feel that architects who 
give sufficient thought to the benefits derived from 
orderly building could with but little difficulty 
change the public attitude if that really is the im- 
pediment. The standard which should apply in city 


The Little and Colonial Buildings, Boston, Viewed from the Common 


building is admirably expressed in a newspaper 
article by Robert Lynd, a distinguished member of 
the Architecture Club, recently established in Lon- 
don. ‘‘The secret of good architecture,”’ he says, “‘is 
much the same as the secret of good manners. It is 
a sort of courtesy in brick and stone—a grace that 
makes the best of its surroundings, in obedience to 
a code. It is this courtesy that forbids showiness or 
freakishness in private houses as in private conduct. 
It has been said with some wisdom that all good ar- 
chitecture should be monotonous, for a beautiful 
house will differ from its neighbors no more thana 
good-mannered man from his. That is to say it 
should not only be beautiful in itself but beautiful 
as part of its environment. This is not a check on 
individuality but only on self-importance. Genius 
is for the most part a capacity for making an in- 
dividual use of a monotonous pattern. It required 
more genius to build a monotonous row of Georgian 
houses than a restless avenue of Victorian villas.” 

This standard can in perhaps a lesser degree be 
applied with profit to commercial structures. That 
it is worthy of being tried is well shown in this il- 
lustration from Boston. Surely no styles could be 
greater in diversity than classic and Gothic, yet the 
architects—in this instance the same for both build- 
ings—have produced in these styles individuality in 
the separate buildingsand havesecured asatisfactory 
ensemble through the simple means of carrying the 
dominant horizontal lines of one building across the 
facade of the other. 
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Country Douse Isiving rooms 
= at the Dampton Shaps 


LD OAK paneling of Tudor days 
O with the frieze and beamed 
ceiling of rough plaster form the 
setting of this livable room with its 
gaily flowered chintz draperies at 
the windows and fitted chintz cov- 
ers on the comfortable English club 
chairs. The spacious table desk of 
walnut is an antique of unusual 
beauty. 


In the ever-changing Hampton 
Exhibits you will find many such 
delightful settings which have been 
arranged by the experienced Hamp- 
ton Decorators. 


RamptonShops 


18 Gast'504Street: :- 


The Hampton 
Exhibits occupy 
this entire build- 
ing. No branches 
or associated 
companies. 
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Brass 
Letter Box 
antique 
finish 
12” wide 
$15.00 


HAND WROUGHT 
DISTINCTIVE METALWORK 


WEATHERVANES FOOTSCRAPERS 
LANTERNS SCONCES 
COLONIAL and EARLY ENGLISH 
HARDWARE 


= 
Mantels to Standard Sizes” 


) An illustrated pamphlet explaining our new 
plan to effect a saving of 20%. 


Sent upon request. 
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represent the conscientious efforts of a large force of 
artists and artizans toward an ideal. 
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“Of all God’s gifts to the sight of man, colour is the holiest, 
the most divine, the most solemn. The purest and most thought- 


ful minds are those which love colour the most.” 
John Ruskin 


REMBRAN DT. A YOUNG WARRIOR 
(Glasgow) 


Size of colour surface, 247% x 187% inches 
Price, $10.00 


One of nearly 250 exact facsimiles in full colour of 
great paintings by great masters reproduced direct from 
the originals in the world’s galleries and private collections. 
Your art dealer will show you The Medici Prints. 


What Is a Medici Print? 


HE MEDICI SOCIETY EXISTS IN ORDER TO 

PUBLISH THE FINEST FACSIMILE COLOUR RE- 
PRODUCTIONS OF GREAT PAINTINGS—of which modern 
photographic methods are capable—AT THE LOWEST PRICE 
COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE. As to its success in fulfilling 
this programme the Society may quote MR. RALPH ADAMS 
CRAM, who, in the course of a recent statement concerning the 
primary necessity of training the general public in appreciation 
if we are to have artists to appreciate, says of The Medici Prints: 
“The power of a great picture is an eternal power. ... Yet 
very few can go to Florence or Belgium, and a photograph 
means nothing except to those who have seen the originals. 
These new facsimiles are in a quite different class, and I cannot 
see why they should not serve a brilliantly useful purpose in 
bringing a great part of the vital beauty of the far original to 
those who cannot seek it out in its distant shrine. 


“Tt is astonishing how faithful is the reproduction. . . . I con- 
fess these colour-prints give me much of the poignant thrill of 
the originals. 

“It seems to me that these prints should be used 
in every school-room. A half-dozen would do in- 
calculable good in bringing a sense of beauty into 
the lives of children, and so help them to achieve 
a better standard of comparative values. 


“Of course all this applies equally well to the 
home ... since these Medici Prints became 
available.’’ 

Send 25 cents (coin preferred but stamps accepted) for the 


complete illustrated Catalogue of THE MEDICI PRINTS. 


If desired the Society will attend to framing The Medici 
Prints for its patrons. Correspondence is invited 


Publishers for the United States of THE BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE FOR CONNOISSEURS, recognized as au- 
thoritative on questions of Art and Art History. 

Among the subjects dealt with are: Architecture, Arms 
and Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese 


Porcelain, Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Fur- 

niture, Miniatures, Paintings, Sculpture, Silver and 

Pewter, Tapestries, etc. A Classified List will be sent on 

request. 

Illustrated. Published monthly. Per copy, $1.00; by the 
year, $9.00. Sample, 75 cents 


The Medici Society of America 
Book and Art Publishers 
745 Boylston Street, Boston 
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AN INTERIOR IN THE SHOWROOMS 
Early American Maple Furniture, by Kensington 


HE work of our Early American cabinet- 
makers is especially interesting because 
of its distinctly native flavor. There is 
evident in it, of course, the influence of the 
Jacobean and still more the Queen Anne of the 
English countryside, but in many details of 
its design and in its general character it is 
thoroughly distinctive—a native product of 
our artisans. 
Its simple lines, fine proportions, great 
utility and perfect appropriateness to the in- 


teriors it was designed to furnish make it par- 
ticularly desirable for our modern homes of 
the early Colonial type. 

Kensington reproductions of this furniture, 
because of fidelity in design and the old- 
time hand processes of the Kensington crafts- 
men, retain the quaint spirit of the originals 
and satisfyingly restore to an interior the 
charming atmosphere of old Colonial days. 
Kensington Furniture is made in all the deco- 
rative styles appropriate for American homes. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with fur- 
nishings harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and staff 


Illustrated booklet F sent on request 
ty WHOLESALE SHOWROOMS 


Mh 
IKENSINGTON®COMPANY“SBstise'Saee 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 


WORK SHOPS 


EAST END AVENUE 
79TH STREET 
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MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Distinctive Furniture 
SHOWROOMS : 


154 EAST 55th STREET 


FACTORY: 340-342 EAST 38TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


ANTIQUES 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
PANELED ROOMS 
TAPESTRIES 


REQUISITES 
FOR 


UNUSUAL 
INTERIORS 


HE splendid sideboard above shown—a rare find hidden away in an old 

manor house in Surry—is our inspiration for anew assemblage of dining 
room furniture now on view in our galleries. These pieces by their fine de- 
sign and high excellence of craftsmanship prove once more that the Bristol 
Company has lived up to its mission as makers of fine furniture. 


VOVVAAY 


SM Q@s 


Upholstered Furniture 
excelling in quality of 
Materials 
Workmanship 

Design 


\ 


UR upholstered furniture will stand the care- 
ful scrutiny of architects and decorators on 
these three vital points. 


From the standpoint of design we take particular 


vo 


Modern Lounge Chair with loose 
seat and back cushions. Pattern 
555. Height, 36 inches; width, 34 
inches; depth, 33 inches. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We will gladly send photographs of furniture to in- 
terested architects and decorators, and welcome cor- 
respondence detailing their problems. Our facilities 
are also available for special work from the designs 
of architects or decorators. 
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pride in producing furniture that merits use in 
some of the finest architectural interiors of the 
day as evidenced by installations both large and 


small. 
SMITH & JONES 


Showrooms 


216 East 37th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Pe -OCHUMACHER & CO 


An example of pure Egyptian design is this Schumacher Damask 


meoM THE TOMBS OF THE PHARAOHS 


Recent art treasures found in the Valley of the Kings 
give a fresh impetus to the Egyptian influence in 
decorative design. 
® VER a hundred years ago Napoleon 
brought back from Egypt relics of the 
ancient Pharaohs, the first to have any 
noticeable effect on the art of Europe. 

Now the Egyptian influence has received a fresh 
impetus which promises to implant it strongly in 
modern decoration. Recent excavations in the Nile 
Valley have revealed unsurpassed splendors in 
decorative art. 

A beautiful example of pure Egyptian design 1s 
this damask woven in France for the exclusive 


use ot Schumacher in this country. Symbols sacred 
to the civilization of the Pharaohs are arranged in a 
manner as closely related as possible to the compo- 
sitions found in their tombs. The sacred snake, or 
ureaus, the sun disk, the lotus flower, the stretched 
wings of the vulture—each of these has its own 
important place in the design of the whole. And of 
special historical interest are the costumes worn by 
master and slave. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers, 
and Distributors to the trade only of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 40th 
Street, New York. Offices in Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 
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HE architect who orders the use of 

Dutch Boy White-Lead and Flatting 
Oil on walls, ceilings and woodwork em- 
phasizes every detail of his design. Such 
a paint brings out the beauty of each line 
and curve and furnishes a foundation for 
a decorative scheme of rare loveliness. It 


gives a soft, rich finish that diffuses light 


evenly without glare. It brushes out 
smoothly and does not chip or scale. It 
is economical because of its unusual 
spreading and covering power and its 
durability. 

No matter what the general color scheme 
may be, Dutch Boy White-Lead and Flat- 


ting Oil can be tinted to harmonize. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND BUFFALO CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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HISTORICAL 
and other 
OLD HOUSES IN 

ENGLAND 


as 


tam 


Roy Grosvenor 
Thomas 

6 West 56th Street 
New York 


Telephone Circle 2111 


i 


Circle 2427 108 W. 57th St., NEW YORK 


Roy Mac Nicol Studio 


Decorative Paintings - Screens - Panels, Etc. 


Be iia. ; 


PLANTS AND 
FLOWERS FOR “2, 


SPACES IN - - 
HOTELS -ETC 


eS 


DECORATIVE:PIANT:CO"s 


230: 5th-AVE- NEW YORK 


7 W. 47th St. 
New York 


HOWARD 
STUDIOS 


Gardens 
and 
Ornaments 
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Fine Productions from the 


Markets of the World 


HE constantly increasing attention 

that architects are giving to interior 
decoration to insure a completely har- 
monious development of their buildings 
lends special interest to the announce- 
ments of new and unusual decorative ac- 
cessories contained in these pages. 


In New York and other large cities are 
gathered the finest of old and new artistic 
productions of the world. Knowledge of 
the means of acquiring these unusual ad- 
juncts to furnishing is brought to archi- 
tects through these Forum announce- 
ments. Requests for more detailed infor- 
mation whether made in person or by 
letter will receive prompt and careful re- 
sponse from these advertisers and it is 
suggested that architects avail themselves 
of this service. 


THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum is further- 
more always glad to aid architects in lo- 
cating sources from which decorative ob- 
jects or services may be obtained. The 
great increase in the number of concerns 
and individuals specializing in the col- 
lecting and selling of the productions of 
the industrial and minor arts places at the 
architects’ ready disposal an assortment of 
worth-while objects—an opportunity that 
previously required painstaking and time 
consuming search of variously scattered 
markets. 


AMEN aal ei 


Distinctive and interesting lighting fix- 
tures of Kapashell from the Orient 


artistic designs 
E. H. WARDWELL, Importer 


17 East 42d Street 
* Trade Mark 


Write for our Leaflet F showing twenty-seven 


New York 


HENDERS ON. BROS) | 


in Ye 
ANTIQUE azd 
MODERN STYLES 
Telephone 
MURRAY HILL 53701 


Darnley 


Inc. 


DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS FOR 
TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


395 Madison Ave. 
New York 


STUDIOS 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
PAINTING DRAPERIES 
FURNISHING WALL PAPERS 


Architects are cordially invited 
to consult with us 


356 Boylston Street - Boston 


UNUSUAL GARDENS 


Specializing in 
OUTDOOR AND INDOOR GARDENS 


ROCK GARDENS ROOF GARDENS 
SUN ROOMS REST ROOMS 
COURT GARDENS 


BEATTY & BEATTY 
Architects’ Bldg. 101 Park Ave-, New York 
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The FORUM GALLERIES 


NEW YORK EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


May, 1923 


Please write for our Hand Wrought 
ARCHITECTS BOOK FOR LATTER PART OF MAY Lanterns 

of caer For gateways, porticoes, 

IMPORTED ' FitzRoy Carrington, 707 Fifth Ave.—Engravings and woodcuts loggias, coach entrances, 


by Diirer; “Some Masters of Lithography.” 

Daniel Gallery, 2 West 47th St.—Water colors by Owen Merton. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th St.—Exhibition of pastels. 

Mrs. Ehrich’s Gallery, 707 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition of metal 
work, linens, Cantagalli glass and antique furniture. 

Fearon Galleries, 25 West 54th St.—Paintings by Raeburn, 
Gainsborough, Cotes and Reynolds. 

Folsom Galleries, 104 West 57th St.— Paintings by Blakelock, 
Twachtman, Inness, Wyant and Keith. 

Grand Central. Galleries, 6th floor, Grand Central Terminal. 
Opening exhibition of American painting and sculpture. 

Harlow Gallery, 712 Fifth Ave.—Etchings by Zorn and paint- 
ings by Carl Rungius. 

The Misses Hill Gallery, 607 Fifth Ave.—Decorative paintings 
by Frank Townsend Hutchens. 

Kennedy Galleries, 693 Fifth Ave-—Water color drawings by 
A. O, Lamplough. 

Kingore Galleries, 668 Fifth Ave.—Portraits by Edmund 
Pizzella. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by John Sloan, 

Lewis & Simmons, 612 Fifth Ave.—Old mastérs and Barbizon 
paintings. 

Macbeth Galleries, 450 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by Maurice 
Braun; paintings by Catharine Wharton Morris. 


Metropolitan Museum, Central Park at 82nd St.—Loan ex- 
hibition of Chinese paintings; loan exhibition of old English 
ship models; loan exhibition of sculpture by Degas; George 


porches. 


Door grilles, balconies, 
gates, fixtures, decora- 
tive hardware, radiator 
grilles, etc. Executed 
from architect's details 
or from our own original 
designs. 


WALL COVERINGS 


W.H.S. Lloyd Co. 


Importers of 
Fine Wall Coverings 


105-7 WEST 40th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Phone, Pennsylvania 2654 


Circular F1, wrought lan- No. 113. Body 12" high 


terns, sent on request $20. 00 


James R. Marsh 
Architects Bldg., 101 Park Ave., New York 


WICKER FURNITURE 


For Home 
Interiors 


Woven by hand 
fromthe better grade 
of raw material. May 
be finished in special 
colors. 


WROUGHT IRON 
SMOKING STAND 


Polychrome Finish, $5.00 


WROUGHT IRON 
BRIDGE LAMP 
Black Iron and Polychrome, 


with Adjustable Arm and 
Parchment Shade, $5.00 


Sent Express Collect on 
Receipt of Remittance 


Write for catalogue 


Minnet & Co. 


(Est. 1898) Fuller Centennial Exhibition. 
Manufacturers Montross Gallery, 550 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by Vincent Wan ART-IRON STUDIOS 
; ’ Gogh. 615-619 Tenth Avenue 
40th, 41st, Lexington Ave., New York City Mussmann Gallery, 144 West 57th St.—Etchings by American New York 
artists. 


National Sculpture Society.—Indoor and outdoor exhibition of 
American sculpture at the museums located at 156th St. and 
Broadway, to August 1. 

N. Y. Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St.—Etchings by 
Whistler; ‘‘Making of a Japanese Print.” 

Ralston Galleries, 4 East 46th St.—XVIII century English 
portraits and Barbizon paintings. 

Rehn Gallery, 6 West 50th St.—Paintings by Twachtman, 
Weir, Dewing, Hassam and others. 

Reinhardt Galleries,606 Fifth Ave.—Ancient Indian and Graeco- 
Buddhist sculpture. 

Schwartz Gallery, 14 East 46th St.—Exhibition of modern 
etchings. Catalogue sent on 

Scott & Fowles Galleries, 667 Fifth Ave.—Water colors by TeGHeAe 
Childe Hassam and sculpture by Sudbinin, 244 Lexington 


Wiener Werkstaette of America, 581 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition of Ave., (at 34th St.) 


Viennese art. 
Howard Young Galleries, 620 Fifth Ave. New York 


pean paintings. 


Decorative and 
Furniture 


LEATHER 


Illuminated, Tooled 
and 
Carved Leathers 
SCREENS AND 
WALL PANELS 


Established 1900 


Designs and esti- 

mates furnished for 

gardens and garden 
ornaments 


215 West 19th Street 
Near 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Watkins 7707 


JOHNSON 
LEATHER 


COMPANY 


American and Euro- 


RECENT BOOKS ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


English Decoration and Furniture of the 
Later 18th Century By M. Jourdain 


This is the fourth and latest volume in a series of exceptionally well 
produced books on decorative art. It contains 272 pages with over 400 
illustrations from photographs and detail drawings, including 8 plates 
printed in collotype. The illustrations comprise excellent general views 


Spanish Interiors and Furniture 
By Arthur Byne and Mildred Stapley 


This portfolio of 200 plates, published in four parts, provides a selec- 
tion of the best examples of Spanish domestic interior architecture 
and furnishing from the 16th to the 18th century. The decorative 
accessories such as tiles, woodwork, pottery and fabrics, so essential 


of rooms and many details of architecture and furniture. The text 
describes exact methods and materials used in the 18th century. 


Price $25 


Wallpaper, Its History, Design and Use 
By Phyllis Ackerman, Ph.D. 


The revival of interest in wall paper as a decorative medium, espe- 
cially in its current use with glazes and painted woodwork, makes this 
book of special value. It is distinctly practical, and in addition to 
showing the precedent for wall paper design, it indicates the types of 
paper available today and gives numerous suggestions for unusual 


effects. 268 pp., 54% x 814 ins.; cloth binding. 
Price $3.50 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


Sent, with carrying charges prepaid, upon receipt of price 


to interpretation of the Spanish style, are fully and clearly illus- 
trated. 1034 x 1334 ins.; paper covers. 


Price, Four Parts Complete, $40 


Furniture and Decoration of the Italian 
Renaissance By Frida Schotinauiles 


This new book is a valuable source of reference on the domestic phase 
of the Italian renaissance. It contains 24 pages of informing text on 
the plan and decoration of the renaissance house and detailed con- 
sideration of the various articles of furniture. There are 590 illus. 
trations of interiors, details, furniture and accessories. Excellently 
printed and bound in board covers. 246 pp., 9 x 114 ins. 


Price $10 


2 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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In our Pendleton Group the pieces are made of maple and 
white walnut and finished in a lustrous, mellow, antique tone 
that is a real step forward in the Art of Finishing. Nothing 
more lovely has been done in recent years than the frieze of old 
blue with running design in tones of the wood itself. 


Danersk Furniture 


Purity of line and softness of color 
make “‘Danersk rooms an addition 


Have you seen the Danersk 
Plymouth Cupboard? It is a 
piece of real imagination and 
absolutely authentic in form 


to any home 


No matter what the architecture of a house may be, there is hardly 
a home that you do in which a complete Danersk Early American 
Room would not be appropriate. We are doing successfully the most 
difficult thing in the world from a furniture standpoint, and that is 
the making of things of pure, simple lines. It is easy to do the ornate 
and elaborate, where a multitude of carving and ornament may con- 
ceal defects of line and proportion. 


Quality in clothes is seen in a finely tailored suit. Frills and flounces 
cost but little in comparison. There are enough who appreciate qual- 
ity in furniture to justify Danersk Furniture, and the showrooms we 
have opened are for your convenience. Won’t you use them freely? 


Decorators and their clients are always welcome. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 


315 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 643 So. Olive Street, Los Angeles 
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Gorgeous Borgias in America 


Portraits of masters of the Italian Re- 
naissance look down upon this private 


shows how superior walnut is for carving. 
The walls are in a lovely gray-green, 


Architects: 
Study & Farrar art gallery of Breckenridge Long, of St. with a light gold pattern interwoven, 
St. Louis Louis, a notable collaboration of the with the steps and doorway in Taver- 


Mural Paintings: 
H. Siddons Mowbray 


New York 


architect, the painter and the sculptor. 
Founded on Pinturicchio’s mood when 
he created the Borgia apartments in the 
Vatican, this room magnificently refutes 
those who would find in modern archi- 
tecture only the display of nouveau 
riche. 


The twenty-four grand lunettes bear fig- 
ures personifying the creative periods 
of Greece, Rome, Byzantium and Asia, 
and the fine arts. To give a daylight 
effect, the space between the upper and 
lower skylights is flooded with electrics, 
reflected downward by enamel reflectors. 
The floor is of teak wood and walnut, 
with dark stain, in the Fontainebleau 
pattern. The rich dark floor is an ideally 
successful setting for rare Oriental rugs. 
The wainscot, book cases and furniture 
are of richly carved walnut, done by an 
Italian woodcarver whotook three years 
for the task. All carving is cut from the 
solid wood, there being no jig-saw work 
in this room. A survey of this room 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ 
616 South Michigan Boulevard 


Room 1000 


nelle marble. The mantel is a Venice 
antique, a gray-green sand stone. The 
plaster ceiling is in dull gold. The whole 
effect of the room is profoundly satisfy- 
ing; rare tones of gilt and color; exqui- 
site russets, violet purples, deep blues and 
greens; the whole marvelously framed in 
warm hued walnut. 


Like their prototypes of old, modern 
architects and decorators find in walnut 
the most satisfying medium for their 
deepest feelings, as it gives them the five- 
fold advantages of being strong, stable, 
durable, beautiful and splendidly adap- 
ted to fine carving. 


Free Literature for Architects 


“The Story of American Walnut’’—a 
general treatise on the development of 
walnut through the ages; “Real Walnut 
Furniture’’—an educational folder in 
popular form, and “American Walnut 
Specification Notes for Interior Wood- 
work’ —for architect and builder. 


ASSOCIATION 
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Louis L. ALLEN 


A most interesting Jacobean Welsh Oak Dresser—one of many antiques, of 
many periods, which come from ‘‘Ye Old Mint House’’—our home in England 


RCHITECTS and Decorators will find 
in our Galleries many rare an- 
tiques invaluable to them in carrying 
out a decorative scheme. Each piece is 
unique, many coming from notable old 
collections. Everyone is authentic and 


selected by me on my many visits to 
England. 

We have also a number of paneled 
rooms which are complete and have 
been carefully preserved in their origi- 
nal condition. 


A visit to our Galleries is indeed 
a most interesting experience 


ee 


521 MADISON AVENUE 


Between 3370 ane! 54th Streets 


NEW YORK 
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Armstrong’ Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


~ 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE ‘A’ 
trademark on 


the burlap back 


Put a Quiet Floor in the Church 


N auditorium, Sunday School rooms and entrance halls spec- 
ify floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. They help to insure 
silence where silence is important. 
Linoleum is quiet to walk on because of the easy resilience of the 
nf ground cork and oxidized linseed oil from which it is made. Thus 
& linoleum floors are appreciated by speakers, as this resilience 
‘ deadens the footsteps of late comers and helps absorb other dis- 
turbing sounds. 
ad The resilience of linoleum also insures a firm footing on the 
i ones ae church aisles for aged people and young children—a point that 
ought not to be overlooked in finishing the inclined floors of the 
auditorium. 


In installing linoleum floors, the material should be cemented 
down firmly over a lining of deadening felt. Then waxing and 
So that you can show church building committees polishing reduces the janitor’s cleaning work to the minimum 


how handsome linoleum floors really are, send for task of sweeping with a soft broom. 
afree set of Quality Sample Books. These samples 

of the various gauges in which Armstrong's Lino- Armstrong Cork Co., Linoleum Division Lancaster, Pa. 
leum is made, give a definite idea of the plain 
colorings and attractive ty pes available for various 
purposes. Use your letterhead. 


For Specifications, see Sweet’s, pages 442-447, or 
American Architect Specification Manual 


Presbyterian Church at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
5760 square feet XXX Green Cork Carpet. 
Laid in this edifice by C. W. Lewis Furniture Co. 
Cemented over felt lining to wood underfloor. 
R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, Tenn., Architect. 
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Illustration from the book, ‘‘Eight Periods and Their Modern Adaptation” 
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Facobean Oak Room in New York Apartment 
Charles of London, Decorators 


1th Toned Old Oak 
in —Nlodern Rooms 


@ + is a wood of wonderful qualities 
for interior finish that is associ- 
ated with the great decorative periods 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean England. 
The beauty of its grain and figure 
and the relief of carving are developed 
to the maximum when the wood is 
properly filled and finished with fine 
varnish. 

Murphy Transparent Interior Var- 
nish is the result of over fifty years’ 
experience in making fine varnishes; it 
can be relied upon in the hands of a 


capable painter to produce any interior 
wood effect desired. The dull, scarcely 
perceptible film for the preservation and 
enhancement of the natural beauty of 
the wood or the rich polished gloss such 
as is found in old Jacobean rooms can be 
secured with equal readiness. Of great 
practical worth 1s the permanence of the 
finish secured with Murphy products; 
the varnished surfaces will, with reason- 
able care, last a lifetime, and like old 
furniture they will acquire a patina of 
increasing beauty with age. 


“EIGHT PERIODS AND THEIR MODERN ADAPTATION” 
Ze A book which treats of the popular decorative periods and presents for 
eG mE) the first time in definite form complete specifications for period 
wood finishes, will be mailed to any architect at his request 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, @ 


INVES: 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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Our Technical 
‘Department 


is always at the dis- 
posal of builders and 
architects. Let us co- 
operate with you on 
your layout problems. 
May we send you full 
information and exam- 
ples of Murphy In-A- 


Dor Installations? 


Offices 

22 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
469 5th Avenue, New York 
1534 Blake Street, Denver 
912 Kresge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
205 O’Connor St., Ottawa, Can. 
Crocker Bldg., San Francisco 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
Hoge Annex Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
1140-42 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland 
1021-23 Grand Ave., Kansas City 
220 N. St. Paul St., Dallas, Tex. 
204 Peach Tree Arc., Atlanta, Ga. 
309 Third Ave. N., Nashville, 

Tenn. 


The Murphy Cabinet Iron- 
ing, Board is meeting, with 
enthusiastic approval. 
Ask about it. 
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Six Family Apartment at Guilford, Md.’ Roy G. Pratt, Architect, Baltimore 


The Double Appeal of the Murphy 


HE economy of providing, extra bedroom space without 
extra building cost is reason enough for the builder to 


install Murphy In-A-Dor Beds. 


Add to this the convenience it Sives the tenant of having one 
room serve as two without loss of comfort. 


Because of this double appeal, to builder and tenant, Murphy 
Beds are frequently specified as Standard equipment for 
hotels, apartment houses, and private homes. 


The building shown above is typical of six erected by the 
Joint Owners Construction Co. of Maryland. One Murphy 
Bed in each apartment is a vital factor in the sale of these 
buildin3s on the popular tenant-ownership plan. Wire or 
write for full information. 


CThe MURPHY 
IN -—-A-DOR BED 


OFFICES AND DISPLAY ROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


There is only one In-A-Dor Bed—“The Murphy’”’ 
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Typical Floor Plan 
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INTERIOR PORCH SALOON PASSENGERS’ LOUNGE, CUNARD BUILDING BENJAMIN WISTAR MORRIS, ARCHITECT 


A replica of the Interior Porch illustrated above has recently been 
installed by this Company in the Display Rooms of The Archi- 
tects Samples Corporation, 101 Park Avenue, New York City 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ARCHITECTURAL WooDwWwoORK 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


MILWAUKEE 605 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
WISCONSIN CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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How to Get Funds for 
Building Construction 


@a\RCHITECTS and builders seeking funds for 
“| important new building construction work 
in our larger cities should write or call on us. 


S. W. STRAUS & CoO. offer their services to those 
contemplating new buildings. We are always in 
the market for sound construction loans in 
amounts of $200,000 up, to finance office build- 
ings, apartment buildings, and similar structures. 


We have prepared literature especially intended for 
architects, describing the Straus Plan of financing. 
We suggest that you write us today and ask for 


BOOKLET F 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 
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Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Situation 


activity continues in amazing volume despite 

the heavy increase in building costs. Figures 
indicate that the total volume of building for the 
first quarter has been greater than in any similar 
period, amounting to 23 per cent more than for the 
similar period of 1922. This information is particu- 
larly interesting in view of the fact that the figures 
given in the Annual Building Survey and Forecast 
prepared by THE Forum January 1, 1923, indicated 
a volume of construction for 1923 to be 22.6 per cent 
greater than in 1922. Carrying out these figures in 
general classifications, this forecast has not varied 
- more than one-half of 1 per cent from the actual 
figures reported during this first quarter. 

At the present time an increase in building costs 
seems to be reaching a peak, with some possibility 
of a slightly downward trend appearing by the first 
of June. Architects almost everywhere are reporting 
great activity in their offices, and the shortage of 


A S this review is written, on April 10, building 


MONTHLY CHANGES 


| 


1922 


good draftsmen has at no time been more evident 
than at present. The general type of work being car- 
ried out by architects is of a particularly high class 
nature. The constitutionality of the tax-exemption 
act in the New York district has been upheld by the 
appellate court. 

We now enter the period of labor disturbances in 
the building trades, and from various sections of the 
country come reports of proposed strikes. At many 
points in the production field, notably in steel 
plants, a voluntary increase of wages has been 
granted, and it is believed that building employers 
and building labor will get together on a reasonable 
basis. The transportation situation is becoming 
better as far as the shipment of building materials 
is concerned. It would seem that the present pros- 
perity in the building field is sound in nature and 
will endure over a considerable period,—not at the 
present abnormal rate, but in volume sufficient to 
satisfy the industry. 


1923 
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df: HESE various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in ‘the chart given here: (1) Building Costs. 
This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic materials and labor 


costs under national averages. (2) Commodity Index. Index 


gure determined by the United States Department of Commerce. (3) 


Money Value of Contemplated Construction. Value of buildings for which plans have been filed based on reports of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Co., and Engineering News-Record. (4) Money Value of New Construction. Total valu- 
ation of all contracts actually let. The dollar scale is at the right of the chart in millions. (5) Square Foot Area of New Construc- 
tion. The measured volume of new buildings. The square foot measure is at the left of the chart. The variation of distances 
between the value and volume lines represents a square foot cost which is determined first, by the trend of building costs, and 


second, by the quality of construction. 
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Factors of Fluctuation in Building Costs 


VOLUME 
OF 
NEW 
_40 BUILDINGS 


-45 


Dae above chart in the upper part in- 
dicates the approximate division of the 
money invested in new building, and in the 
lower part the number of square feet rep- 
resented by new construction. Building 
construction is divided into four general 
classes permitting the relative importance 
of each field to be visualized, while the 
total of each monthly column shows the 
entire volume of investment. 
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MONTHLY TREND OF BUILDING COSTS 


Under this heading will be found each month a discus- 
sion of the trend of building costs which provides informa- 
tion as to the various important factors affecting its upward 
or downward course. Items of information as to cubic foot 
costs and other data of importance will be found here. 


De the month of March the 
costs of building took a sharp up- 
ward turn, due to increases in labor 
rates and in the cost of steel, plumb- 
ing materials and practically all 
building commodities. The important 
factor of price of common labor has 
increased now to an average cost of 
50 cents per hour as opposed to 35 
cents eight or nine months ago. The 
rise in steel was from $2.25 to $2.50 
per 100 pounds in the mill. On plumb- 
ing supplies two or three increases 
have taken effect within the last 45 
days, bringing the general average 
cost up possibly 20 per cent. 

In the opinion of Engineering News- 
Record, increased production rather 
than higher prices or more extensive 
use of credits appears as a ruling fac- 
tor in ‘“‘the maintenance of strength 
and confidence in industry and trade 
at the outset of the spring season. 
The construction industry, particu- 
larly, has experienced only such 
slackening as was caused by weather 
conditions, transportation shortage 
and scarcity of skilled labor, prin- 
cipally bricklayers and_ plasterers. 
Conditions, generally, have steadily 
improved during the winter, so that 
it is difficult to cite an industry which 
is not operating close to capacity. 
The consuming capacity of the coun- 
try, with the increased employment 
of workers, at advanced wages in 
some industries, is greater now than 
at any time in the last two years.”’ 

Current building trades wage rates 


as reported by Engineering News- 
Record are presented in the accom- 
panying tabulation as a basis for esti- 
mating labor costs on a construction 
project. 

Local building labor conditions are 
approximately thus: 

In the New York area a definite 
shortage of good mechanics, with a 
threat of a strike or a demand for in- 
creases of approximately $1 a day in 
several trades. 

Chicago. An agreement has recently 
been signed by the Building Con- 
struction Employers’ Association and 
the Building Trades Council recog- 
nizing the principles of the Landis 
award for a period of three years. This 
will help to stabilize costs in Chicago, 
if carried out in good faith by both 
parties. 

In the South there is still some sur- 
plus of building trades mechanics, 
which is being reduced by increased 
building activity. 

In the Far West available labor is 
fully employed, except in certain 
states such as Idaho where there is 
little building activity. 

Detroit reports all available build- 
ing trades mechanics busy, with no 
prospect of strikes. 

In a number of cities wage scales 
higher than those indicated in this 
tabulation are being offered in order 
to keep good men on important jobs. 
This condition is true in Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, New York and other cen- 
ters of unusual building activity. 


CURRENT BUILDING TRADES WAGE RATES PER HOUR 


(Higher rates indicated by +, decreases by —) 


Brick- 

layers 

+$1.124 
1.25 
1.00 


1.25 
1.25 
1.10 


+1.40 


Cities Car- 


penters 
$0.70 

.80 @.90 
a8 


Hoisting 
engineers 
Atlanta $0.70 
Baltimore 


Birmingham .50 @1.00 


Boston 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver 


Detroit 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


Minneapolis 
Montreal 
New Orleans 


New York 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


San Francisco 
Seattle 
Philadelphia 


1.10 
41.25 


1.124 


4 1.00 
874 874 
+1.123 +1.00 


1.124 
41.37} 


.80 @1.00 


.90 @1.00 
1.00 


@1.00 


Structural 
iron 
workers 


Hod 
carriers 


$0.30 
874 
15 @.25 


.80 1.00 
174 1.00 
- 1.10 


Pile 
drivers 


Common 
labor 

$0.30 @.35 
30 @.45 
.20 @.25 


1.00 -60 
1.00 40 @.60 
1.05 724 


+1.25 +.874 
74 30 @.50 
1.00 35 @.55 


1.00 
1.00 


pasties $0.65 
$0.65 .80@1.00 
a Sor 1.00 


+.874 +1.00 
40 8 


75 @.814 
60 @.8 
1.00 
87} @1.00 
aac 80 . .35@.50 
50 65 


; 2 

80 ; 35 @.40 
1.00 +.45 @.70 

Sha 50 
1.12 +.40 @.67} 


1.00 1.124 50 @.56} 
1.00 .90@1.00 30 @.70 
+1.10 +1.10 +.50@.65 


50 
+.40 @.75 
50 


934 
-75 @1.00 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


[te editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(6) That no committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service excepting by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
The largest institution in the United States enue loans 


for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FORUM. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HunTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 


President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Vice President, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


GAS SERVICE AND UTILIZATION 


Nuts T. SELLMAN 
Service Engineer, American Gas Association 


A specialist in problems pertaining to gas service and its 
use in all classes of buildings and industries. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 


DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the ‘‘hotel doctor.” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


CHARLES A. FULLER 
Consulting Heating and Ventilating Engineer 


Member of firm of Griggs & Myers, New York. Widely 
experienced in the field of heating and ventilating design for 
office buildings, institutions and industrials; specialist on in- 
vestigation and report work on mechanical equipment for new 
and old plants. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 


WitiamM L. Goopwin 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
‘aie the development of provision for electrical service in 

uildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J.. WILLiAMs 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


Professor and Head of Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University. Consulting Agricultural Engineer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 


Address inquiries to committee members, care THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, 103 Park avenue, New York 
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THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


STANDARDIZATION IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES 


RCHITECTS will find it of con- 

siderable interest to investigate 
the activities of the‘American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, of 29 West 
39th street, New York. The 1923 Year 
Book of this committee which has just 
been received shows that considerable 
progress was made last year in standard- 
ization projects affecting civil engineer- 
ing and the building trades. Of the 35 
standards thus far approved by the 
A. E. S. C. these seven are of special 
interest to the building trades and the 
engineering professions: 


Specifications and Tests for Portland Cement. 

Specifications for Fire Tests of Materials and 
Construction. 
ig Standard Test for Toughness of Rock. 

Specifications for Drain Tile. 

Code of Lighting Factories, Mills and “Other 
Working Places. 

Standard Method for Distillation of Bituminous 
Materials Suitable for Road Treatment. 

Method of Test for Penetration of Bituminous 
Materials. 


The report shows that at the end of 
the year 121 industrial standardization 
projects were definitely under way or 
had been completed and the standards 
approved. Twenty of these projects have 
to do with civil engineering and the 
building trades. Two hundred and 
seventy-five national bodies, technical, 
industrial and governmental, including 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and the American Society for Testing 
Materials, are co-operating in the work 
of the A. E. S. C. through officially ac- 
credited representatives, and more than 
900 individuals are serving on the sec- 
tional committees which carry on the 
actual standardization work, the A. E. 
S. C. acting only as an administrative 
body. 

One of the most important accom- 
plishments of the year was the develop- 
ment of a plan of co-operation between 
the Federal Specifications Board (the 
body which develops the specifications 
for all government purchases) and the 
A. E. S. C., by which the specifications 
of the board are submitted informally to 
the A. E. S. C. before definite adoption. 
Through this plan the government re- 
ceives the criticisms of industry through 
the organizations which speak for those 
branches of industry that are concerned 
with any particular standard. Among 
the specifications which have already 
been submitted to the A. E. S. C. under 
this new co-operative arrangement are 


those for wood screws and hose for vari- 
ous industrial purposes. Dr. A. S. Mc- 
Allister, who has been serving as a spe- 
cial liaison officer of the Bureau of 
Standards, has been designated by the 
chairman of the Federal Specifications 
Board as liaison representative in the 
co-operative work with the A. E. S. C. 

A standardization project which has 
just been initiated under the auspices of 
the A. E. S. C., and which is of special 
interest to the building trades, is the 
standardization of methods of testing 
wood, for which the United States Forest 
Service and the American Society for 
Testing Materials have been appointed 
joint sponsors. 

The other civil engineering and build- 
ing trades projects which have an official 
status before the American Engineering 
Standards Committee are: 

Structural steel shapes. 

Safety code for building exits. 

Safety code for construction work. 

Safety code for floor and wall openings, railings 
and toe boards. 

Identifications of piping systems. 

Safety code for ladders. 

Elevators. 

Methods of testing wood. 

Safety code for elevators and escalators. 

Method of test for unit weight of aggregate for 
concrete. 

Method of test for voids in fine aggregate for 
concrete. 

Method of test for organic impurities in sands for 
concrete. 


_ Specifications for cast {ron pipe and special cast- 
ings. 


How the Work of the A. E. S. C. 
Is Carried On 


The American Engineering Standards 
Committee essays to serve as a national 
clearing house for engineering and in- 
dustrial standardization, to act as the 
official channel of co-operation in inter- 
national standardization, and to provide 
an information service on engineering 
and industrial standardization matters. 
The ultimate responsibility for and con- 
trol of the work rests with the organiza- 
tions whose representatives constitute 
the A. E. S. C. The process of industrial 
standardization may be conveniently 
divided into four stages, namely: (1) 
standardization by individual firms; (2) 
by societies and associations; (3) on a 
national scale; (4) on an international 
scale. The A. E. S. C. is primarily con- 
cerned with the last two stages, It is the 
agency through which industrial stand- 
ardization in this country is passing 
from the second to the third stage, 
namely, from standardization by asso- 
ciations, societies and governmental 
agencies, to standardization on a na- 
tional scale. Through its method and 
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procedure, which are the result of exten- 
sive study and discussion on the part of 
numerous bodies concerned, and which 
have been further developed through 
three years of experience, the standardi- 
zation work of the many bodies con- 
cerned is being broadened and unified 
into a system of national industrial 
standards. 

The A. E. S. C. method is simply a 
systematic plan of co-operation by which 
all organizations interested in any par- 
ticular standardization project partici- 
pate (1) in deciding whether the work 
shall be undertaken at all, (2) in formu- 
lating the standardization, and (3) in its 
ultimate approval as an ‘American 
standard” or a “tentative American 
standard.” 

The formulation of each standard, in- 
cluding all detailed work and technical 
decisions, is in the hands of a working 
committee, called the “sectional com- 
mittee.”’ This committee is made up of 
representatives designated by the vari- 
ous bodies interested in the particular 
project in hand. Each sectional com- 
mittee is organized by, and under the 
leadership of, one or more of the prin- 
cipal bodies interested. Such bodies are 
known as “‘sponsors.’’ This plan makes 
the committee the most decentralized 
of all the national standardization 
bodies. 

After the standard has been formu- 
lated and agreement upon it is reached 
in the sectional committee, it is sub- 
mitted through the sponsor to the main 
committee for approval. In acting on the 
approval of standards as ‘American 
standards” or “‘tentativeAmerican stand- 
ards,” the main committee considers 
the adequacy of representation on the 
sectional committee of the various inter- 
ests and the procedure which has been 
followed, but it does not concern itself 
with the technical details of the stand- 
ard. Hence approval by the A. E. S. C. 
means, not that the main committee has 
itself worked over and passed upon the 
technical details of the standard, but 
that it has satisfied itself that all 
organizations concerned have had an 
opportunity to participate in the work, 
that the work has been carried out under 
a procedure that has been regular, open, 
and above board, and that the standard 
represents a real national consensus on 
what is best in American engineering 
and industrial practice, and hence that 
it either already does or may reasonably 
be expected to play a significant, if not 
a controlling, role in the processes and 
materials in the industry concerned. 
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BUILDING IN NEW ENGLAND 


{i interesting review and analysis 
of building activity in New England 
over a long period of years was recently 
presented in the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. It pro- 
vides interesting statistical data together 
with graphic charts which provide a 
basis for comparison of building costs at 
various periods during recent years. 

‘‘After the period of intense depression 
in the building industry of New England 
in the spring of 1921, new construction 
expanded at an increasingly rapid rate 
as confidence in the stability of building 
costs was gradually restored, until early 
in 1922 activity in the building trades 
had reached boom proportions. As a 
leader with great fundamental strength, 
it, to a considerable extent, paved the 
way for the subsequent general recovery 
in business. 

“Chart 1 immediately below reflects 
the yearly value of contracts awarded in 
New England as reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Co., from 1901 onward; the solid 
line in the same chart indicates value of 
volume corrected for changes in building 
costs during this period, because a cer- 
tain value of new construction under- 
taken at present, for example, equals 
hardly more than half as many actual 
buildings as a similar amount would have 
in 1913. Through this corrected index of 
construction a line of trend for the full 
period covered from 1901 through 1922 
has been drawn, to indicate the degree of 
over-expansion or contraction in build- 
ing construction which has taken place 
since the beginning of the century. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR CONSTRUCTION 
MEU EweLANO 
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Chart 1. Yearly value of building contracts in 
New England from 1901 to present 


“The 5 years following 1902 were poor 
years for building. Both 1903 and 1904 
were years of generally depressed busi- 
ness, and the latter part of 1907 was 
characterized by a severe financial strin- 
gency. From 1908 through 1916 con- 
struction was at a relatively high rate, 
the peak coming in 1912. Following the 
entry of the United States into the Euro- 
pean struggle, in the spring of 1917, new 
construction of buildings for public uses, 
and particularly of residences and apart- 
ments, was neglected to such an extent 
that total contracts awarded for 1918 
amounted to scarcely two-thirds of a 
normal year’s requirements. Essential 
industrial and business construction, 
however, was better maintained. The 


trend of building costs, which in 1916 
had begun to rise sharply, now became 
more pronounced, and thus, while the 
value of contracts awarded mounted 
rapidly through 1919 and 1920, the 
actual volume of construction increased 
scarcely at all. This movement in costs 
culminated in the early summer of 1920, 
and was followed by the most drastic de- 
cline that had been witnessed since 1864. 
New construction in 1921 was about 78 
per cent of normal. 

“In explanation it may be said that 
the 1901-1922 line of trend has been con- 
sidered more representative than any 
other,—than, for example, that from 
1901 through 1916. Should the latter be 
correct, it would mean that as a result of 
the war New England at present faces a 
cumulative shortage of over a year and 
a half’s construction at the 1922 rate of 
building, and that the average 1922 rate 
was scarcely above normal. However, if 
the former gives the true analysis of the 
situation, it would indicate that while 
there has been an extreme shortage of 
residences, and to a lesser degree of 
buildings for public, educational and 
philanthropic purposes, this, at least, 
has been no more serious than during the 
period from 1903 through 1908. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR CONSTRUCTION 
ADJUSTED FOR PRICE CHANGES AND GEASONAL VARIATION 
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Chart 2. Amount of new construction in New 
England since the armistice in 1918 


“Chart 2 shows the amount of new 
construction in New England under- 
taken monthly since the period of great- 
est depression, immediately after the 
armistice in 1918. In addition to correct- 
ing for changes in building costs an ad- 
justment has been made for seasonal 
variation. As a result, the figure for any 
one month is strictly comparable on a 
quantity basis with that for any other. 

“The normal seasonal movement used, 
which was for the 22-year period from 
1901 through 1922, and in which the 
monthly average during the year has 
been considered to be 100, is thus 
given: 


SEASONAL VARIATION OF CONTRACTS 
AWARDED IN NEW ENGLAND 


1901-1922 

JANUATY Senet re oes Sen hee ois ted aio 63.0 
Rebriary sin sie eee eee. oak cht 8 56.2 

BITCH reels Chels Soe ta enden a 98.4 
April AAG Ta. ad Reed ra eete coke ioe eee a 121.6 
MOY coda. Cai covehe rerck gett ie eae Le 133.0 
JUNE TS sevice ants ae eee Ree ais clans 122.8 
July i3 hse Bee ed at ees pete wie oars 11372 
VAUSHSts. sccke lo phen Rt ces, «ear ee oss 113.7 
September.2"."o.5 seco Mice ee 93.9 
October Sit-. at i itricta carne nn aalte ee s 110.7 
November soos oe ec cane eee ene cee 93.5 
December siceise cheese ee 80.0 
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“Tt will be readily seen from Chart 2 
that for the 9 months from October, 
1920, through June, 1921, new construc- 
tion undertaken in New England was 
scarcely half as large as would normally 
have been required during this period. 
Beginning with July, 1921, however, new 
building increased rapidly, until in April, 
1922, it was 50 per cent above normal, 
but has since declined. It should be un- 
derstood clearly that while in the spring 
of 1922 New England building contract- 
ors were operating at a much higher rate 
than those in the middle western and 
western states, the building boom has 
since moved westward and the greatest 
construction activity is now in the Pitts- 
burgh, central western and northwestern 
districts. For example, in February, 
whereas the actual value of contracts 
awarded in New England was 6 per cent 
less than in February, 1922, that of con- 
tracts in the Chicago district was 64 per 
cent greater, in the Pittsburgh district 76 
per cent, and in the Minneapolis district 
113 per cent. 


CLASSIFICATION OF BUILDING CONTRACTS 
REGIDENTIAL, BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


1920 
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Chart 3. Relativeamounts of New England 
construction in three major building 
classifications 


“Chart 3, which carries a 5 months, 
average of various classes of construc- 
tion, indicates the percentage that these 
types have formed of the total in New 
England during the last three years. 
This clearly shows that residential build- 
ing was undoubtedly the backbone of the 
building programs of 1921 and 1922, par- 
ticularly in the latter months of 1922. 
Industrial construction, however, since 
the middle of 1921, as a reaction from 
over-expansion in 1919 and 1920, has 
been less than 10 per cent of the total. 

“In December the value of residential 


‘contracts awarded in New England 


formed 71 per cent of all building con- 
tracts, but in February it declined to 
approximately 33 per cent. That of busi- 
ness buildings, the next largest item, in- 
creased from 11 per cent in December to 
24 per cent in February. 

“The more immediate building situa- 
tion in New England, therefore, hinges 
on the possibility that the acute deficit 
of 1920 in residential construction has 
not yet been met and, accordingly, that 
residential construction can be main- 
tained at approximately the same rate 
as in the latter part of 1922, or that any 
decline here may be offset by gains in 
other lines; and both this and the long- 
time outlook, in turn, are dependent 
upon the attitude of prospective build- 
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Chart 4. Cost of building in New England 
compared with rentals in same period 


ers toward the building price structure 
and the probable investment value of 
new construction both at present and 
over a term of years. Chart 4 compares 
the cost of building with an index of the 
dwelling rents in Massachusetts.” 


GOVERNMENT ANALYSIS OF 
THE BUILDING SITUATION 


FTER an examination of all avail- 
able reports on the building situa- 
tion, several government departments 
have decided to curtail activity in the 
construction of government buildings. 
This statement is a summary of the sur- 
vey made on the date of March 16, 1923: 
The extensive data submitted with 
this memorandum show that the capac- 
ity of the construction industry in the 
next few months at least will be fully 
utilized by the demands for private con- 
struction and the work of state and local 
governments already under contract or 
critically necessary for maintenance. 
The volume of construction carried 
out in 1922 is indicated by these figures 
on building materials: 


(Index numbers based on 1913 activity as 100) 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Lumber production... 103 80 94 94 
Cement production ... 124 107 109 87 


Fabricated steel sales. . 168 Brae lsOe eo 


Lumber production in 1922 was above 
any year in the past decade, while fabri- 
cated steel sales were 16 per cent over 
those for 1916, the highest previous year. 
Cement shipments were greater than 
production, and were 20 per cent higher 
than in 1920, the previous record year. 

Contracts awarded for construction 
work in 1922, compared with the three 
previous years, are shown by these in- 
dex numbers, based on 1919 figures as 
100: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
SONAL VRINE. pista es als» 1300. 91 98 100 
Total floor space...... 102 69 72 100 


Actual building activity in 1922 in 
relation to 1919 was greater than the 
figures on contracts awarded show. A 
large amount of building contracted for 
in the last months of 1921 was carried 
over into 1922, whereas there was prac- 
tically no such carry-over into 1919. 
There was practically full employment 
of labor during 1922, and an actual 
shortage of labor in many localities. 


Price levels of construction materials 
advanced during the year as shown by 
these index numbers: 


Frame Brick Whole- 
house house sale 


Year and month mate- mate- prices 
rials __—rials 

1922 
anuary (i. cee eee 174 179 157 
ebrulary ss coc meiner 169 174 156 
ide er ri OMGL Ac 169 173 155 
April... \,30deoe eee 168 172 156 
MAY vite o's oe ce terete 173 176 160 
JUNG i000 5 a ro et one 178 181 167 
Jaly sa Se cs enemies 181 184 170 
August cAasg Saree ma we ore 189 193 172 
September tess ena 193 197 180 
October 5 isk eas antes 196 199 183 
November isc ee en peice 196 201 185 
Deteniber steamer ce: 192 198 185 

1923 
JARUALU ae tn dnele ki 3 195 199 188 
February. snes ee 5 as 198 201 192 

Per cent of increase February, 

1923, over February, 1922 17 16 23 


At the end of the year stocks of build- 
ing materials were greatly reduced. 
Since the beginning of this year building 
activities have materially increased over 
those of a year ago, as shown by this 
index of contracts awarded for January 
and February: 


Feb., Jan., Feb., Jan., 
19735." 91923. 19221922 
Totes Valence sa 2 ol 107. 101 83 77 
Total square feet..... 89 83 64 65 
Residential value..... 143 158 107 107 
Residential, sq. ft..... 112 122 82 90 


(Index numbers, 1919=100) 


Actual totals in dollars for 27 north- 
eastern states are: 


Jan. and Feb., Jan. and Feb., 
1923 1922 


Total value:..< 2 fv.55 > $447,271,000 $343,685,110 
Total square feet...... 80,558,400 60,321,300 
Residential, value..... 212,769,900 151,431,800 
Residential, sq. ft..... 47,253,300 34,568 ,800 


(Index numbers, 1919=100) 


The limiting physical factors in the 
amount of construction to be undertaken 
in the future are labor, materials, and 
transportation. It may be said generally 
that labor is in full employment at the 
present time, and the increase in con- 
struction demand during the spring 
months on the basis of contracts already 
let indicates even increased shortages 
over those now existing. Considerable 
numbers of material manufacturers are 
running at full capacity, and where pro- 
duction capacity is under-employed at 
the present time it is largely due to 
shortage of labor. 

Advance orders are greatly in excess 
of those a year ago. Combined figures of 
seven large lumber associations show an 
increase of 49 per cent in orders received 
during the first 9 weeks in the year over 
the same period in 1922. Unfilled steel 
orders of the largest company were 71 
per cent greater at the end of February 
than a year before. Sales of fabricated 
steel for the first 2 months of 1923 were 
85 per cent above the same period in 
1922. January orders for sanitary pot- 
tery made a new high record for all time. 
Trade reports for other commodities not 
covered by adequate statistics indicate 
similar tendencies. 

The transportation situation is indi- 
cated by the car shortage during the last 
few months: 


Car Shortages at End of Month 
1922 


1921 

Decemper a eehinah.c suse Geko ss 82,927 110 
1923 1922 

TANUGID WS eivaaty sank oi bivias 73,269 642 
BeDriaryc a te betel ua a acs. then 633 599 
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From this it would appear that the 
building and construction necessities of 
the country are being taken care of as 
far as labor, material manufacturing, 
and transportation facilities permit, and 
that the prosecution of governmental 
projects at the present time would not 
add to the production of materials or to 
the amount of employment in the coun- 
try, but would in fact mean simply dis- 
placement of construction that could be 
undertaken at private hands. 


VALUABLE LUMBER REFER- 
ENCE DATA 


N announcement has recently been 

made that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has over a 
period of years been issuing separate 
publications which have been cordially 
received by architects, engineers, build- 
ers, educational authorities and others. 
They have been given gratifying recog- 
nition as documents prepared with care 
to encourage the most appropriate utili- 
zation of forest products. The numerous 
suggestions and valuable support re- 
ceived have assisted largely in estab- 
lishing the association and its publica- 
tions as important factors in furnishing 
basic information on lumber and its 
uses and have led to the inauguration of 
increased service and a new and more 
comprehensive series of publications. 

In appreciation of the co-operation of 
professional and technical associations, 
governmental departments, educational 
institutions, and progressive individuals 
throughout the country, and in response 
to the established need for complete ref- 
erence data from the tree to the finished 
structure, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, through its tech- 
nical and research department, in col- 
laboration with the Structural Service 
Bureau of Philadelphia, is outlining a 
comprehensive series of publications 
under the title, ‘“Lumber and its Utiliza- 
tion.” Included in the purpose of the 
series will be the promulgation of data 
which, through fullest co-operation, it is 
hoped will result in establishing desir- 
able basic standards with respect to the 
uses of lumber in all types of construc- 
tion. 

Authoritative information, effecting 
more practical, economical and lasting 
uses of building materials, is essential to 
real progress. The united effort of pro- 
ducers, designers, distributors and users 
is necessary to the accomplishment of 
this definite purpose. It is desired, there- 
fore, to make this, as far as possible, a 
co-operative service. In anticipation of 
an increase in the interest previously 
manifested, the association requests and 
will appreciate suggestions as to subjects 
and methods of their treatment in order 
that such information as is issued may be 
most beneficial to all concerned. Pending 
the completion of the respective series, 
requests for copies and inquiries concern- 
ing the most appropriate and economical 
use of available woods in various types 
of construction may be addressed to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington. 
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STATISTICAL FACTS ON THE 
BUILDING TRADES 


4 Rate has recently been presented 
in the Manufacturers’ Record a most 
interesting analysis of the discourage- 
ments and difficulties which face the 
young man who wishes to enter the 
building trades. This was read by J. B. 
Landers, Manager of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Oklahoma City, and was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes. According to Mr. Landers: 
“Forty-eight organizations which are 
members of the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges, representing cities 
from all sections of the United States, 
reporting wage scales in the building 
trades in January and December, 1922, 
show an average in 10 trades, to be: 


Average wage scale 
January December 


922 1922 
Carpenters: 2.20. eee 8734 8734 
Blectriclans #75 0.2 Sco ree 921% .94 
Painters and paper hangers... 8444 8416 
Plasterers 535-5... eae ere 1.06 1,14 
Masons, brick and stone..... 1.07% 1.16 
Plumbers ais: - hah eee 1.01 1.01 
Sheet metal workers......... .90 .90 
structural steels cee 96 97 
Roofers che cee sir ee: 8414 86 
Hodcatrlierstmerc nee eee 61 66 


“The average wage scales from rates 
reported through private investigation 
by 131 cities, from all states in the 
union, and representing cities of all 
classes, as of December, 1922, are: 


Carpenteranmttresian icc cmon or os te sans 91 
Blectticians sents tee. eae Lh oe 931% 
Painters and paper hangers............ .88 
Plasterers see eee ie eee ace oes 1.06 
Masons: brick and)stone «4. soean hoes 16: 
PHIMbELS Sete 6 ee ee ee 1.03 
Sheet metal workergoms oh. Seek kee .90 
stricthitraleteel eerie, poe bers ee 

Rooters. tamisntemete ya alaxcnt koe ae 
Hodcartlerac ee eicc cok Soe aioe. 60 


“The year has shown a gradual up- 
ward tendency. In some localities little 
or no regard has been paid to the pre- 
vailing wage scales. In some instances 
mechanics are drawing as much as 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent above the scale, due 
to the rapidly increasing shortage of 
mechanics as shown by this table, based 
on the U. S. census of 1920: 


“Four trades of the 10. concerned 
show an increase in the number of per- 
sons engaged, with the number of ap- 
prentices decreasing, with one exception. 
The electricians show an increase in the 
number entering the trade. 1922 figures 
estimated at proportionate rate of in- 
crease and decrease for the 10-year 
period from 1910 to 1920 are: 


AE DCHLOTN ME Mr ree ae uci a. « sets wile Soeiplelveeye Ma men 
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Tinsmiths and sheet metal workers............... 
ALDENTEH AD OTENUICES .).)so scien a tis Ges wisis sieve ene ete 
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localities, contractors actively engaged in 
the industry are aiding in maintaining 
and in some instances going out of the 
way to secure an opportunity to enter 
into agreements with labor leaders and 
organizations which are gradually de- 
pleting the ranks of skilled mechanics 
to such an alarming extent that if the 
present rate of decrease of skilled me- 


Increase 
1910 1920 1922 in 12 years 
ane Sk 817,120 887,379 1,429 84,309 
fyeuse 120,241 212,964 231,508 111,267 
he otra 148,304 206,718 218,300 69,996 
bh ee 11,427 18,836 20,316 8,88 
Sener Rate 56,423 69,735 72,397 15,974 
nets 6,069 4,805 4,553 *1,516 
Se 9,903 7,386 6,884 *3,019 
stn ncataly 2,661 9,562 10,982 8,322 


Note: Authentic figures on sheet metal and structural iron worker apprentices not available. 


Making Building Impractical 

“Generally speaking, the year 1922 
witnessed an acute situation, and in 
numbers of instances the situation has 
become serious. With the depletion in 
the ranks of mechanics increasing at a 
rapid rate, and with far too few appren- 
tices entering the trades to fill the places 
of those dropping out because of age and 
other reasons, we have witnessed more 
than usual the unreasonable demands 
upon those engaged in the industry. 

“The decrease of men engaged in these 
trades is attributable to various reasons, 


chief among which are the apprentice . 


rules of the unions. We find apprentice- 
ship limited, more or less, in every craft 
in the building industry, and in some 
cases where apprentices are engaged, 
the older men are not taking an inter- 
est in the apprentice or assisting in his 
mastery of his chosen occupation. 
“From a careful survey of the public 
schools and from personal interviews 
with students leaving high school, it is 
evident that the American youth of to- 
day has no inclination to enter into the 
trades under the requirements demanded 
of him in most localities—that he obli- 
gate himself to abide by arbitrary rulings 
and subject himself to fines and dues for 
the privilege of selecting and following 
the trade or occupation of his personal 
choice. In this connection it is a fact 
that to a greater or less extent, in some 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN TEN CRAFTS IN THE BUILDING 
TRADES FROM 1910 TO 1920 


Brick/and stone masons 4.5 oo.2 on Oe e eee 
Apprentices 24.) hie dinie a cee ie eee ee ee 


Decrease Average 
in decrease 


1910 1920 1922 12 years per year 
169,402 131,264 123,638 45,764 3,813 
2,503 1,434 aseee 1,381 niche 


Note: The number of apprentices annually entering this trade decreased over a like period, 
1381, leaving only 1222 mechanics to take the place of 3813—which condition will become more 
acute with the aging of the craftsmen at present engaged, while the number of apprentices grows 


less. 
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273,442 248,497 243,509 29,932 2,494 
2,662 1,616 1,408 oo Btate 
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All 1922 figures estimated at proportionate rate of decrease for ten-year period between 1910-1920 


chanics is continued, in a few years the 
cost of building operations will be so 
great that it will be impossible for the 
man of moderate means to build him- 
self a home in which to live. 

“Tt is to be deplored that we have con- 
tractors today engaged in the industry 
who, from all indications, are using the 
labor organizations for the purpose of 
driving out competition through private 
and individual agreements with the la- 
bor organizers whose strength depends 
upon the scarcity of mechanics. The 
American public and the legitimate in- 
terest of the building industry condemn 
this method of operation. 

“There are only two ways to produce 
or secure men. One is through the chan- 
nels of immigration,—the other, train 
the youth of today. We have tried immi- 
gration, and it has flooded the country 
with foreigners who are susceptible to the 
arguments of the agitator and peace dis- 
turber. It is not best that we tear down 
the barrier and permit an influx of more 
of the same element while we sit idly by 
and neglect to give the youth of the land 
a chance. We have never taken the 
proper interest in the high school boy, 
or the boy who cannot go on through 
high school but who is forced to discon- 
tinue with or before the completion of 
the grammar grades. We have permitted 
the labor leader and the agitator to say 
who shall learn a trade. We have for- 
gotten to look to tomorrow. We have 
seen good American boys turned loose 
on the streets when we could have guided 
them in the right direction. It is true 
that some have succeeded unassisted, 
but of those who have not, had they been 
properly looked after and given the op- 
portunity of a choice of occupation in 
the building trades, how many more 
could have become respected, self-reli- 
ant men and a benefit to humanity, 
instead of going through life untrained, 
unskilled, and without sufficient knowl- 
edge of any trade or occupation to pro- 
vide for the future and old age? 

‘We owe it to the industry to see that 
the present and coming generations are 
given the opportunity to enter the trades 
without restrictions or limitations. In 
localities where proper interest in these 
matters is being displayed and where 
every man is permitted to work and 
earn the highest; wage according to his 
ability, they do not feel the existing 
shortage or have the disturbances to the 
extent that localities do where opposite 
conditions prevail.” 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural Forum, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


Listings in this Department are available to any manufacturer at the rate of $5 per listing per month. 
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ACOUSTICS 


Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Architectural Acoustics. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Treatise on the correction of architectural acoustics in churches, 
schools, hospitals, office buildings and other places. 


ASH HOISTS—ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

General Catalog. 844 x 11lin. 20 pp. Fully illustrated. Contains 
specifications in two forms (with manufacturer’s name and without) 
Detail 34” scale for each telescopic model and special material- 
handling section. 

The Man-Saving Load Lifter. 54%x8%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes G&G Telescopic and Non-Telescopic Hoists for handling 
material in factories. 


BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 


The Fairfacts Company, 234 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
Catalog F. 4 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes full line of china fit- 
tings for bathrooms. 
The Perfect Bathroom. Booklet. 4x9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Shows full 
pe Biltin and Projecting Types, installed. For architects and 
clients. 


BOILERS—See Heating Equipment 


BRICK 
peecen Face Brick Association, 1751 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, 


The Story of Brick. Third Edition. Booklet. 7x9 in. 55 pp. 
Illustrated. Presents the merits of face brick from structural and 
artistic standpoints. Tables of somparative costa. 

The Home of Beauty. Fourth Edition. Book. 8 x 10 in. 72 pp 
Color plates. Presents titty designs for smal] face brick houser 
submitted in national competition by architects. Text by Aymea: 
Embury [I. Architect, Price 50o. 

Bungalow and Small House Plans. Booklets. 844 x 1lin. 50 pp 
Illustrated. Four booklets, showing a variety of designs for smal] 


face-brick houses, covering 3, 4, 5,6, 7 and 8 room houses. Price, 
250. each, $1 for the set. 
A Manual of Face-Brick Construction. Booklet. 8}44x1llin. Text- 


book on construction of the brick wall and various uses of face brick 
81 colored plates of brick houses with plans. Price, $1.00. 

Architectural Details in Brickwork. Series 1,2,3. 814 x1lin. Very 
useful to the architect or draftsman. Sent free to architects applying 
on their office stationery. To others, $1.50. 

B. Mifflin Hood Brick Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Burned Clay Products. Booklet. 94 x 1214 in. 47 pp. Illustrated. 
Shows different uses of brick, but presents particularly the various 
uses of quarrie floor tile. Free to architects and engineers. 


BUILDING FINANCE 


S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 

The Straus Plan of Financing. Booklet. 8x6in. 24 pp. Illustrated 
Describes Straus system of co-operation with Architects, Builders, 
Engineers and Brokers in financing important building operations: 
also the making of construction loans on the larger and better prop- 
erties in our large cities. 

Forty-one Years Without Loss to Any Investor. Booklet. 8x 5in. 
38 pp. [llustrated. A carefully prepared booklet for the thinking 
investor. Describes Straus bonds, the property upon which loans 
are made, and explains the Straus plan of safeguards which made 
possible the 41-year record. 


BUILDING STONE—See Stone, Building 


BUILDINGS, STANDARD STEEL 
Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Bldv., Detroit, Mich. 


Truscon Standard Buildings. Catalog. 84 x 11 in. 48 pp. Contains data 
and illustrations. 


BUILDINGS, STEEL PRODUCTS FOR 
Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Truscon Data Book. Catalog. 34 x 6 in. 128 pp. Illustrated. Contains 
complete information with illustrations on Truscon reinforcing steel, 
steel windows, metal lath, standard buildings, concrete inserts, steel 
joists, pressed steel stampings and chemical products. 


CEILINGS, SUSPENDED 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Jester-Sackett System of Partitions and Ceilings. Booklet. 8144 x 11 in. 
24 pp. Illustrated. Contains complete architectural data. 


CEMENT 
Carney Company, The, Mankato, Minn. Booklet. 8 x 10 
in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Complete information on _ product, 


showing prominent buildings in which this cement has been used 
Louisville Cement Co., 315 Guthrie St., Louisville, Ky. 
Brixment. Booklet. 744 x 5 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Brixment, what 
it is, what it does, how it does it and why. 
Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Medusa White Portland Cement, Stainless. Booklet. 814 x 11lin. 
48 pp. Illustrated. A 
Medusa Waterproof White Portland Cement. Booklet 6x9 in. 

32 pp. Illustrated. d 
Medusa Review. 6x9in. 18pp. Illustrated House organ issued 
bi-monthly. 


CONDUIT 


National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin of all National Metal Molding Products. In correspondence 


folder. 914 x 11% in. 
Sherarduct. Circular. 5x 8in Illustrated. 
Flexsteel. Circular. 8x 8in. Illustrated. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 


National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin171. 844x1lin. 32pp. Illustrated. 
A treatise on fire proof floor construction. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fireproof Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. Illustrated. 
Handbook of practical suggestions for architects and contractors. 
Describing Nemco Expanded Metal Lath. 

Fireproof Construction. Handbook. 6 = 9 in. 72 pp. _ Illus- 
trated. Describing Kno-Burn expanded metal lath. 


DAMPPROOFING 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Specification Sheet. 834 x 11 inches. Description and specifications 
of compounds for dampproofing interior and exterior surfaces. 


DECORATIVE TILES 


The Rookwood Pottery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Halitone reproductions and photographic prints showing various tile 
treatments. 914 x 11% in. 


DOORS AND TRIM, METAL 


The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Illustrated pamphlet describing use and adaptability of Extruded 
Architectural Bronze Shapes for metal window frames, doors, grilles, 
counter screens, etc. 

Mepiey SH Metallic Door Company, 425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown. 


Architectural Catalog. 10x14in. 46pp. 11lseotions. Illustrated. 
Catalog showing our regular styles and types of hollow metal 
doors and interior trim. Various types of frames and other archi- 
tectural shapes also illustrated. 

Architectural Portfolio. 14 x18 in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Portfolio 
of various designs and types of Dahlstrom doors. Drawings and 
details of each style or type. This is only sent free to reliable 
architects 

The Compound & Pyrono Door Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Pyrono Handbook for Architects and Contractors. 844 x1lin. 16 pp. 
Contains full information regarding Pyrono Fireproof Veneered 
Doors and Trim, with complete details and specifications. 

Pyrono details in sheet form for tracing. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 

Fire Doors and Hardware. Booklet. 814x1lin. 64 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes entire line of tin-clad and corrugated fire-doors, complete 
with automatic closers, track hangers and all the latest equipment— 
all approved and labeled by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rolling Doors and Shutters. Book. 8% x 1184 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. A 
handbook for engineers and architects, showing details, dimensions 
and photographs of installations. 


DRAFTING MATERIALS 


American Lead Pencil Company, 220 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
VENUS Pencil in Mechanica] Drafting. Booklet C20. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes the many possibilities of the VENUS for 
technical drawing. 
Catalog. 334 x 834 in. 25 pp. Illustrated. Describes pencils, holders, 
erasers, etc. 


DUMBWAITERS 


Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Rulletin 520. Describes K H. Co. electric dumbwaiters. 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 
Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans and 
orices for various types, etc. 444 x8 in. 60 pp. Illustrated. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Frink, Inc., I. P., 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Catalog 415. 844 x 11 in. 46 pp Photographs and scaled orose 
eections. Specialized bank lighting, screen and partition reflectors, 
double and single desk reflectors and Polaralite Signs. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Wires and Cables. Booklet. 8x10%in. 85 pp. Illustrated. Four 
bulletins in a binder, describing wires and cables in general, con- 
ductors insulated with vulcanized rubber compound, varnished 
cambric and paper insulated cables, splicing materials and junction 
boxes for cable installations, armored cables. 

Electric Fans. Folder. 6 pp. 344 x 6in. Illustrated. Describes 
1922 line of electric fans, giving catalog numbers, voltages and fre- 


uencies. 

Reliable Wiring Devices. Catalog. 3x4%in. 206 pp. Illustrated. 
Pocket catalog giving prices, schedule classifications and data for 
socket receptacles, switches, rosettes, cutouts and fuses for mis- 
cellaneous devices. ‘ f 

Lighting of Public Buildings. Bulletin. 6x9in. 25 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes lighting of galleries, banks, museums, libraries, municipal, 
county and state buildings. 


8 pp. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 71 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — Continued 


Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., 342 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Anew H&H Switch. Leaflet. 3!4¢x6in. 4 pp. Illustrated. Illus- 
ae a new H & H composition base push switch of DeLuxe 
quality. 

Tumbler Switches. Booklet. 314 x 6in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
complete line of H & H Tumbler Switches. 

H & H Elexits. Booklet. 8 x 1014 in. Illustrated. Shows new com- 
plete line of Elexits—places for lights. May be used for Wall Recep- 
tacles or Electric Fixtures. 

H & H Radio Button Push Switches. Booklet. 3!4x6in. Illustrated. 
Radio Luminous Buttons applied to Push Switches and Sockets. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 

Signaling Systems for Hospitals. Brochure. 814 x 11 in. 42 pp. Illus- 
trated. Contains complete data covering Nurse’s Call, Doctor’s Call, 
“In” and “Out,” Fire Alarm, Watchman’s Clock and Telephone 
Systems. 

Signaling Systems for Schools. Brochure. 8 44 x 11 in. 47 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains complete data covering Telephone Systems, Program Bells, 
Fire-Alarm Systems, Low Tension Power Plant and Laboratory 
Equipment. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Kohler Automatic Power and Light 110 Volt D.C. Booklet. 5x7 
in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes a standard voltage auto- 
matic, electric power and light plant for isolated homes. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Simplex Manual Catalog and reference book. 6% x 4 in. 
92 pp. Contains in addition to information regarding Simplex 
products, tables and data for the ready reference of architects, 
electrical engineers and contractors. 

Specification No. 2053. For Simcore Wires and Cables. Various sizes of 
Conductor-Rubber Insulation. 

Sprague Electric Works of the General Electric Company, 527 
West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Panel Boards and Cabinets. Catalog No.47901. 8x10%4in. 70 pp. 
Illustrated. Panel Boards and Cabinets shown in this catalog have 
been selected after careful study of the general requirements. All 
appliances listed herein meet with the requirements of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Panel Circuits. Bulletin No. 47941. 8x10%in. S8pp. Illustrated. 
In addition to circuits for panel boards illustrated, a full line of cir- 
bie oe anel boards having fuses inside branch circuit switches is 
also listed. 

Panel Boards and Cabinets. Bulletin No. 47942. 8x10 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. This bulletin covers the ever increasing demand for 
devices that provide maximum safety to the operator. 

Narrow-Unit Panelboards (Safety Type). Pamphlet. 8 x 1014 in. 4 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes latest Sprague Panel Board, very narrow, but 
complete. 

Standard Electric Time Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Catalog of Standard Electric Time Systems. No. 35. 834 x 6in. 58 pp. 
Illustrated. Shows all types of Standard Electric Time Devices, with 
full information about mechanism, construction, design and in- 
stallation. 

School Booklet. 84% x 11lin. 8 pp. Illustrated. Describes completely 
the use of Standard Electric Time, Program and Signal Systems in 
schools. References included. 

Industrial Booklet. 84x 1lin. 12 pp. L[llustrated. Describes use of 
Standard Electric equipment in industrial establishments, with ref- 
erences. 

Data Folder for Architects. 814 x 11lin. Ilustrated. Looseleaf folder, 
to be added to from time to time, giving specifications and wiring 
diagrams and other useful data. 

Varnum Door Engine Company, 949 West 16th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Varnum Electric Door Engines. Booklet. 5 x 734 in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptive booklet containing illustrations and list of 
representative institutions now using Varnum DoorEngines. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Safety Switches. Folder F-4434B. 314 x 6 in. 2 pp. The 100% Safe 
Service Entrance Switch. 

Meter Service Switches. Booklet F-4484. 314 x 6 in. 16 pp. 

Panel Boards. Catalog 22A. 814 x 11 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 

What Fans Are For. Booklet F-4520. 314 x 6 in. 16 pp. Illustrated in 
color. 


ELEVATORS 

Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, III. 

Bulletin 500. Contains 32 pp. Giving general information on 
passenger elevators for high buildings. 

Bulletin 530. Interlocks for Passenger and Freight Elevators. 
Bulletin. Signals for Passenger and Freight Elevators. 

Otis Elevator Company, llth Ave. & 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. Booklet. 6xQin. 56 pp. 
Illustrated. Detailed description of Otis Push Button Elevators. 
Their uses in resideHoes, stores, institutions, apartment houses, 
business offices and banks, eto. 

Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 56pp. Il- 
lustrated. Gravity spiral conveyors for lowering packaged mer- 
chandise, boxed, ed and bundled goods in factories, ware- 
houses, terminal buildings, eto. 

Otis Geared and Gearless Traction Elevators of all Types. Descriptive 
leaflets. 844 x 11 in. Illustrated. Full details of machines, motors and 
controllers for these types. 

Escalators. Booklet. 84% x 11 in. 22 pp. Illustrated. Describes use of 
escalators in subways, department stores, theaters and industrial 
buildings. Also inclined elevators and dock elevators. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 

Elevators. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 24pp. Illustrated. Describes com- 
plete line of ‘‘Ideal’’ elevator-door hardware and checking devices, 
also automatic safety devices. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 

Catalog and descriptive pamphlets. 414 x 8% in. 70 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. 


FENCES 
The Stewart Iron Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Book of Designs ‘‘B.”” 9x12in. 80pp. Illustrated. Book of de- 
signs illustrated from photographs of ornamental iron fence and 
entrance gates erected by us. Valuable to architects. 


FIRE DOORS —See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Covert Co., H. W., 137 E. 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hints on Fireplace Construction. Catalog. 5% x 8% in. 11 pp. 
Illustrated. Diagrams of construction and installation of Covert 
“Improved” and ‘‘Old Style’’ Dampers and Smoke Chambers. Also 
illustrations of Covert brass and wrought iron Fireplace Fittings. 


FIREPROOFING 


The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Fireproofing Handbook. 64 pp. 8!4 x 11lin. Illustrated. Gives meth- 
ods of construction, specifications, data on Herringbone metal lath, 
steel tile, Trussit solid partitions, steel lumber, self-sentering form- 
less concrete construction. 


FLOORING 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Linotile Floors. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 40 pp. Color plates. De- 
scribes Linotile, a composition of ground cork, wood flour, lin- 
seed oil and various gums and pigments in tile form. 

Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Revised Edition. Booklet. 24 pp. 5x7 in. 
Illustrated in color. Contains complete specifications. 

Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.), Lancaster, Pa. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. Catalog. 844x1lin. 54 pp. Color 
plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including table of gauges 
and weights and specifications for installing linoleum floors. 

Decorative Floors. Booklet. 1134 x15in. 16 pp. Color plates. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1923. Catalog. 344 x6 in. 
168 pp. Color plates. Reproductions in color of all patterns of 
linoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line. 

Quality Sample Book. Three books. 344x5% in. Showing all 
rattles and thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleum and cork 
carpets. 

Detailed Directions for Laying and Caring for Linoleum. Handbook. 
5x7in. 48 pp. Instructions for linoleum layers and others inter- 
ested in learning most satisfactory methods of laying and taking care 
of linoleum. 

Business Floors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Explains use of linoleum for offices, stores, etc., with reproductions in 
pelos of suitable patterns, also specifications and instructions for 
aying. 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bloxonend Flooring. Booklet. 314 x 614 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
uses and adaptability of Bloxonend Flooring to concrete, wood or 
steel construction, and advantages over loose wood blocks. 

Specification Sheet. 4 pp. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Standard Specifica- 
tions in convenient form for Architects and Engineers. 

Lateral Nailing Specification. Folder. 81% x 334 in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Shows how this method of nailing eliminates embedded sleepers, 
wood sub-floor or nailing strips. 

What’s in a Name? Folder. 8 % x 11in. Illustrated. Enumerates advan- 
tages of a heavy service flooring that lays smooth and stays smooth. 

The Marbleloid Co., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Universal Flooring for Modern Buildings. Booklet. 6% x 93¢ in. 
32 PP. Illustrated. Describes uses and contains specifications for 
Marbleloid flooring, base, wainscoting, etc. 

Marbleloid Flooring for Hospitals. Bulletin. 84 x1lin. 4pp. Illus- 
trated. Describes the especial features of this composition floor for 
hospital buildings. 

Marbleloid Specifications. Booklet. 8144x1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. 

Marbleloid Flooring for Schools. Bulletin. 8%x1llin. 4pp. Illus- 
bc Describes special features of this composition floor for school 

uildings. 
eee Brick Company, 133 West Washington St., Chicago, 


ll. 
T-M-B Mastic Flooring. Catalog. 6x94 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Includes specifications also. 
Muller Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, III. 
Asbestone Composition Flooring. Circulars. 834 x 11 in. 
tion and Specifications. 
The Nairn Linoleum Company, 179 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 
Linoleum. Booklet. 544 x 84% in. 68 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Reproductions in color of Inlaid, Printed, Plain and Battleship 
Linoleum; also Cork Carpets and Felt Base Floor Coverings. — 
ale Cae ta) Advertising Bureau, 1057 Ashland Block, Chicago, 


Modern Oak Floors. Booklet. 64% x9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
A general book that tells the complete story on Oak Flooring. 

Oak Flooring, How and Where to Use it. Booklet. 34% x 6% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. A small, technical book showing the general 
rules, standard thickness and widths, how to lay, finish and care 
for oak floors. 

Stedman Products Company, South Braintree, Mass. 

Six-page folder, 8% x 10% in., illustrated in colors, giving complete 
description of Stedman Naturized Flooring, Tiles, Wainscoting, San- 
itary Bases, Stair Treads, ete. Technical data, recommendations, 
and special flooring service. 


Desorip- 


FLOOR HARDENERS 
General Chemical Company, 40 Rector Street, New York City. 

Hard-n-tyte Engineering Service. Booklet. 16 pp. 7% x 10%in. De- 
scribes Hard-n-tyte and its uses in connection with surface treatments 
of concrete with illustrations of specific applications. 

The Hard-n-tyte Specification. Folder. 2 pp. 744 x 10% in. Gives exact 
specifications for concrete floor finish. 

Sample Bond. 9 x144%in. Duplicate of Five Year Guaranty Bond fur- 
nished on floors treated with Hard-n-tyte. 


FLOOR HARDENERS (CHEMICAL) 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Lapidolith, the liquid chemical hardener. Complete sets of specifica- 
tions for every building type in which concrete floors are used, with 
descriptions and results of tests. 


FURNACES—See Heating Equipment 
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A GUARANTEE 


NACONDA BRASS PIPE is abso- 
A lutely guaranteed. This com- 
plete assurance of perfect service 
is made possible by improved 
methods of manufacture, backed 
by a system of inspection which 
permits no pipe to leave our mills 
until its freedom from defects has 
been demonstrated in tests ex- 
ceeding those of actual service. 


Brass Pipe made by The American 
Brass Company can be identified 
by the Trademark—ANACONDA 
—stamped in the metal. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONN. 
IN CANADA: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 72 


FURNITURE 


Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Pipe Organs. Complete specifications and full information furnished 
to the architect for pipe organ to be installed in any given residence 
upon receipt of plans and other particulars. 

Hampton Shops, 18 East 50th St., New York, N. Y. 

Glimpses from Hampton Exhibits. Brochure. 16 pp. 5 x 7% in. 
Illuatrated. Shows examples of Hampton work and gives one an 
idea of their resources. Of interest to the client as well as to the 
architect. 

Kensington Mfg. Company, 14 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Photographs and full description of hand-made furniture in all the 
period styles furnished promptly in response to a specific inquiry. 

Illustrated booklet indicative of the scope, character and decorative 
quality of Kensington furniture mailed on request. 

Mahogany Association, Inc., 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Antigue of Tomorrow. Booklet. 3x 6in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
the advantages of buying genuine mahogany furniture today—it is 
“the antique of tomorrow.”’ 

Chippendale and Mahogany. Booklet. 3144 x 81% in. 6 pp. Illustrated. 
Directions, with diagrams, for selecting Chippendale furniture. 
Interesting and instructive. 

The Home Beautiful. Booklet. 4 x 12 in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
use of mahogany woodwork in the modern home, with floor plan and 
comparative costs. 

Mahogany in Colonial Days. Booklet. 4 x 12 in. 6 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes use of mahogany in New England, Dutch and Southern 
Colonial forms of furniture. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 


Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 3%x84in. 32pp. Lllustrated. 
Covers the complete line. 
Plate Glass Mfrs. of America. First National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Plate Glass. Booklet. 534 x 914 in. 12 pp. Describes manufacture and 
use of plate glass, with sizes. 


GRANITE—See Stone, Building 
HARDWARE 


The Aroerces Pulley Company, 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sash Pulleys of Pressed Metal. Booklet. 714 x 5%. in 44 pp. Illus- 
trated. Contains description of pressed metal sash pulley, with com- 
plete dimensions and style numbers for finishes and trade name. 

Cutler Mail Chute Company, Kochester, N. Y. 

Cutler ae Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x 94 in. 8 pp. TIllus- 

trate 
McCabe Hanger Manufacturing Company, 425 West 25th St., New 
York, |.NeeYs 

Elevator Door Hangers. Booklet. 6x 9in. 8 pp. Illustrated. Deserip- 
tive booklet showing different types of elevator door hangers. Full 
size details sent upon request. 

Special Folding & Accordion Door Hangers. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 8 pp. 
Illustrated. Booklet with complete description of various types of 
folding and accordion door hangers. Full size details upon request. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McKinney Complete Garage Hardware Sets. Catalog. 634 x 10 in. 20 
pp. Illustrated. Describes full line of complete garage hardware sets 
for all kinds of entrances, with views of typical entrances and 
sketches. 

McKinney Hinges and Butts. General Catalog. 634 x 10 in. Illustrates 
and describes complete line of McKinney wrought builders’ hardware 
products, including hinges, butts, door hangers and track, latches, 
garage hardware and specialties. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog. 12F 8 x 
llin. 41 pp. Illustrated. 

“Saving Lives.”” Booklet. 3144 x6in. 16pp. Illustrated. A brief 
outline why Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices should be used. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


American District Steam Company. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Adsco Heating. Bulletin No. 158. 644 x 9 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes Adsco System of Atmospheric Steam Heating, its principle 
and operation. 

Catalog No. 21-AF. 6x9 in. 200 pp. Illustrated. Lists and de- 
scribes the full line of equipment and devices manufactured for use 
on underground and interior steam mains, expansion joints, steam 
meters, condensation meters, traps, flange fittings, angle fittings, 
manhole curbs, alignment guides, eto. 

Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Catalog No. 52. 844 x1lin. 84 pp. Illustrated. Describes Clarage 
Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans and Heaters for use in schools, churches, 
hospitals and industrial plants. Engineering data, capacity tables 
and dimensions included. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6x9 in. 16pp. Illustrated. New radiator 
using gaa for fuel. 

The Dole Valve Co., 1923 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Dole Packless Radiator Valves. Catalog No. 200. 334 x 814 in. 32 pp* 
Illustrated. Complete description of Dole Valves, showing their ex- 
clusive feature, ball-bearing construction. Specifications, directions 
for ordering, and guarantee. Also describes Dole Air Valves. 

Excelso Specialty Works, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excelso Water Heater. Booklet. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. Illustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic hot water 
in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil eliminated.) 

The Fulton Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sylphon Temperature Regulators. Bulletin T-103, 8% x 11in. 16 pp. 
Complete data on Sylphon temperature regulators for air and liquids. 
Catalog 100, complete line Sylphon Heating Specialties. 

Damper Regulators, Air and Vent Valves. Catalog No. 100,334 x 614 
in. Sylphon Damper Regulators for steam, hot water and vapor 
systems. Sylphon Air and Vent Valves, 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers. Booklet. 434 x 7144 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptions, specifications and prices. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT — Continued 


Johnson Service Company, 149 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis, A 

Regulation of Temperature and Humidity. Booklet. 114 x 8} in. 
64 pp. Illustrated. Describes Johnson system of biter 5 auto- 
matic regulation of temperature and humidity, and illustrates ther- 
mostats, valves, air compressors, dampers and other parts. 

Johnson Electric Thermostats, Valves and Controllers. Booklet. 
64%x3% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Excellent plates showing elec- 
tric thermostats he controllers. 


Kelsey Heating Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Booklet No. 5. 4x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming and 
distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities, weights, 
kind of coal recommended, and shows the mechanical and gravity 
system of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet. 434 x8in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 444x8in. 20pp. Llustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, eto. 

Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 444x8in. 12pp. Illustrated. General 
Booklet, giving sizes and 31 picities. 


Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, IIl. 
Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 844 x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radiators, 


etc. 
Catalog No. 73. 6xQ9in. 35pp. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee 
steel vower boilers with complete specifications. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Heart of the Heating Plant. Catalog. 6x9in. 20pp. LIllus- 
trated. Describing the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, its construo- 
tion, application and operation for the automatic control of tem- 
perature where coal, gas, fuel oil or street steam is used. 


Page Boiler Company, The Wm. H., 141 West 36th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Page Boilers. ‘‘ The Distinguished Service Line.’’ Catalog. 4% x 
7% in. 120 pp. Llustrated. Descriptions with specifications of the 
“Volunteer”? Round and ‘‘Monarch’’ Square Sectional Steam and 
Hot Water Boilers—the ‘‘ Monarch’”’ Up-Draft Smokeless and Down- 
Draft Smokeless Boilers—Push Nipple and Header Types—with 
method for apportioning size of boiler and radiation, and other val- 
uable heating data. 

“Volunteer”? Round Boilers. Felder. 6144 x 914 in. Dlustrated. Rat- 
ings and dimensions, and assemblage of the various series. 

‘*Monarch”’ (Regular) Square Sectional Boilers. Push Nipples and 
Header Types. Folder. 8 x 11 in. Illustrated. Description, ratings 
and Header Types. Felder. 8 x11 in. L[lustrated. Description, 
ratings and dimension. 

““Monarch” Up-Draft Smokeless and Down-Draft Smokcless Boilers. 
Push Nipple and Header Types. Folders. 8 x 11 in. Illustrated. 
Description of the features which adapt the ‘‘Monarch” Up-Draft 
Smokeless for the use of any available fuel, a vital factor in these 
times of shortage and substitution. Ratings and dimensions. 


Utica Heater Company, Utica, N. Y. 

Imperial Round and Square Boilersand Supplies. Catalog. 34%x6 Win. 
Gives complete data on small heaters. 

Special Folders. 8% x 11 in. ‘‘Warmth and Comfort,” describing the 
scientifically correct NEW IDEA pipeless furnaces. “SUPERIOR 
Warm Air Pipe Furnaces,” a standard line of heating equipment for 
over forty years. ‘SUPER-SMOKELESS Pipe and Pipeless Fur- 
naces,’’ a new and remarkably efficient warm air heater, burning 
cheap soft coal without smoke—utilizing the principle of the Bun- 
sen Burner. 

“Imperial Sectional Square Boilers,” for hard coal heating of all types 
of buildings. 

Utica Imperiai SUPER-SMOKELESS Boiler. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 
Consists of the following seven bulletins, either loose or bound to- 
gether: (1) School Heating Bulletin. (2) Public Building Bulletin. 
(3) Theater Heating Bulletin. (4) Churches and Religious Insti- 
tutions. (5) Residences, Apartments and Hotels. (6) Offices, Indus- 
trial Buildings and Garages. (7) Technical Bulletin describing 
patented Bunsen Burner design and construction of the SUPER- 
SMOKELESS BOILER, which burns the cheapest grades of soft 
pont seokesty and operates equally well with hard coal, coke or 
uel oil. 


HEAT REGULATORS—See Heating Equipment 
HOISTS 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 
Hoists for Radustrlal Plants. Booklet. 6 x 8% in. 8 pp. Illus- 
trated. Labor saving service in the lifting or lowering of lighter 
fen! through the use of G & G Telescopic and Non-telescopio 
olsts. 
Removing Ashes. Booklet. 6 x 8% in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Re- 
Moving ashes from boiler room directly to wagon by electrically 
operated Telescopic Hoista. 


HOLLOW TILE—See Tile, Hollow 
HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 


The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Hospital Applications of Monel Metal. Booklet. 8144 x 11% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Gives types of equipment in which Monel Metal is used, 

reasons for its adoption, with sources of such equipment. 


ie be 


he Kerner Incinerator Company, 1029 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, 


is. 

The Kernerator. Booklet. 5% x 944 in. 40 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
principle and design of the Kernerator, guarantee and service, also 
gives illustrations of buildings where it has been installed and 
testimonials. 

Sanitary Elimination of Household Waste. Booklet. 4 x 9 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Shows process, installations and advantages of the 
Kernerator. 

Sanitary Disposal of Waste in Hospitals. Booklet. 4 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Shows how this necessary part of hospital service can be taken 
care of by the Kernerator. 
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Up Draft 
Smokeless 


is such a boiler! In it can be burned 
any fuel—and in times of stress (as 
today), low grades of soft coal or sub- 
stitute combinations of fuels can be 
utilized—-with a saving of from 25% 
to 3314%—accomplished by the intro- 
duction of supplementary air at the 
rear of the fire box, a sufficient amount 
being mixed with the heavy gases gen- 
erated to permit of complete combus- 
tion. Specify the MONARCH and 
insure your client a satisfactory and 
economical heating plant. 


Thousandsin Successful Operation 
Write Today for Catalog 


The Wm. H. Page 
Boiler Company 


Est. 1856—Inc. 1877 
Makers of Boilers for Over Half a Century 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
141-145 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK 


Branches: BOSTON, 379 Commercial St., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1718 Sansom St. CLEVELAND, Rose 
Building. Factory; MEADVILLE, PA. 


“The Distinguished Service Line ” 


Fuel crises, due to disturbances in the coal indus- 
try and transportation difficulties, are increasingly 
frequent, and the boiler you are about to specify 
must be designed to burn any kind and grade of 
fuel, without waste. For economy, durability and 
ease of operation, the construction of the boiler 
must be simple—the principle correct! 


The MONARCH 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 74 
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Z INSULATION MARBLE-—Continued 
Y Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Vermont Marble Company, Adv. Dept., Proctor, Vt. 
Y For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. The Book of Vermont Marble. Booklet. 834 x 1lin. 68 pp. Illus- 
Y Describing the use of Bishopric stucco bace and Bishopric plaster trated. A reference book for architects, describing various kinds of 
Z base. Vermont Marble, with illustrations and details. , 
Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. Marble Banks and Modern Business. Booklet. 734x10% in. 48 P i 
Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. Catalog. 6x9in. 72 pp Illustrated. Contains many pictures of important Vermont Marble 
Illustrated. bank work, with certain tests and analyses relating to the product. 


Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. and 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Johns-Manville Service to Power Users. Catalog. 8%x1lin. 150 
pp. Illustrated. Contains valuable data on all forms of insulations, 
packings, steam traps, high temperature cements, brake locks and 


METAL LATH—See Lath, Metal and Reinforcing 


linings, ee technical data. York. N.Y METALS 
United States Mineral Wool Co., 280 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
The Uses of Mineral Wool in Architecture. Booklet. 54 x 6% in American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


Illustrated pamphlet describes the use and adaptability of extruded 
architectural shapes to meet the architect’s design. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsaburgh, Pa. 
Reference Book. Pocket Ed. 2h x 44 in. 168 pp. Illustrated. 


24 pp. Lllustrated. Describes properties of mineral wool as insula- 
tion against heat, frost, sound. Specifications and section draw- 
ings for use as a fireproofing. Rule for estimate and cost. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Producte. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn. ara and Avglic Reyer Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 8/4 
AUTOSAN Dish and Silver Cleaning Machines. Booklets. 6x9in. De- in. Pp. USI A Es ee 
scribing rotary table type and conveyor type machines. Research 1 the Core B  asiretiresl4 va yao depen Bookie: 
Wm. M. Crane Company, 16-20 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 84 1 f ee h ise UStTe ate a wee shack ite 
TES pares: and Appliances. renee rae . . ee. cay eel toa uaeneia of various sheets un 
ustrated. Describes complete line, including V I = ° < 7 
TOP Compact Cabinet Gas Ranges for kitchens in the home. Facts mae and recaion| 1 Si re B74 x eee “PP. 
VULCAN Gas Equipment for Hotels, Hospitals, Restaurants, etc. Illustrated. Non-technical statemen relating ys 


Copper Steel. 
Black Sheets and Special Sheets. Catalog. 844 x 11 in. 28 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes standard grades of Black and Unooated 


Booklet. 5x8in. 45 pp. Illustrated. Equipment for heavy-duty 
cooking requirements, with information of value to architects in 
planning kitchens. 


The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y Sheets, together with weights, bundling tables, eto. 
Hotel, Restaurant and Cafeteria Applications of Monel Metal. Book- Bright Tin Plates. eta ates 84 x11 G, 16 pp. 
let. 814 x 1l in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives types of equipment in Bridgeport Brass Company, Bric gepor, Tae 10 8 in. 78 
which Monel Metal is used, with service data and sources of such Seven Centuries of Brass Making. 00 era 4 x in. ‘ eP. 
ob sei Muting and iis surly (and even: recent) hethod ot prema 
Pick & Company, Albert, 208 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. aking and. : ie 
School Cafeterias. Portfolio. 17 x 11 in. 44 pp. Illustrated. An exhaus- contrasted with that of the Electric ae Process—a twentieth 
tive study of the problems of school feeding, with copious illustra- century achievement of the iin pe “ay come Iltus- 
tions and blue-prints. Very valuable to the architect. Tested High-Speed Brass Rod. Boo ry ae eee us 
Hotel, Apartment Building, Club and Institution Installations. Port- trated. Short treatise on the manufacture of Brass or use in 


folio. 17 x 11 in. 100 pp. Shows, mostly by plates, how the Albert Screw Machines, with particular reference to improvements origi- 


Pick Company equips hotels completely from top to bottom. nated by the Bridgeport Brass Company. 

Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restaurants, and Dining Copper & Brass poe seer Srtrs ety eee et a hice “E ae 
Rooms. Portfolio. 17 x 11 in. 86 pp. Illustrated. The last word in opper Roofing. ooklet. 814 x in. pp. fi us : e i D 
Cafeteria equipment to meet all requirements. information regarding weights of various roofing materials. e- 

scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; 


LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING decorative effects and how to obtain them. Gives specifications and 
The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio details. Flashings, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- 
Herringbone Metal Lath Handbook. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated covered walls. be 
Standard specifications for Cement Stucco on Herringbone Rigid The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Metal Lath and interior plastering. The Choice of a Metal. Booklet. 6144 x 34% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
National Steel Fabric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Monel Metal—its qualities, uses and commercial forms, briefly 
Folder. 814 x 11in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Describes National Stucco-Plaster described. 


aera eek a base for ee crest gegiy wid plastering, 
composition flooring, ete., with photographs and drawings. 
Dea Nhe Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, METAL TRIM—See Doors and Trim, Metal 
icago, Ill. 
Designing Data. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 94 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes most efficient use of Econo panded! Metal Reinforcing. MILLWORK 


Formless Concrete Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 80 pp. Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, lowa. F 
Illustrated. Describes use of T-Rib Chanelath, a form and rein- Architectural Interior and Exterior Woodwork, Standardized. Book. 
forcing for concrete. i 9x 11% in. 240 pp. Illustrated. This is an Architects’ Edition of 

LAUNDRY CHUTES the complete catalog of Curtis Woodwork, as designed by Trow- 
wa. x bridge & Ackerman. Contains many color plates. 
The Pfaudler Company, 217 Cutter Building, Rochester, N. Y. Pe Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel Laundry Chutes. Booklet. 5% x 7% in, Better Built Homes, Vols. XV-XVIII incl. Booklet. 9x 12in. 40 pp. 
16 pp. Illustrated. A beautifully printed brochure describing in detail Illustrated. Designs for houses of five to eight rooms, respectively, 
with architects’ specifications THE PFAUDLER GLASS LINED in several authentic types, by Trowbridge & Ackerman, architects 
STEEL LAUNDRY CHUTES. Contains views of installations and for the Curtis Companies. 
list of representative ones. Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

LEADERS AND GUTTERS Curtis Details. Booklet. 1914 x 231% in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Complete 
Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. details of all items of Curtis woodwork, for the use of architects. 


Copper Roofing. Booklet. 834 x 1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
wok ne > copending yar shake Rogan materials. ate MORTAR COLORS 
scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; f 
decorative effects and how to obtain them. Gives specifications and Teepe Sapotan la EWinkwolie case x 33¢ in. Dlusteated oan 


petele Fiabe, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- scribes use of Clinton Mortar Colors, with illustrations in colors. 


MAIL CHUTES 


Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 
Cutler Mail Chute Model F. Booklet. 4x9Zin. 8 pp. Illustrated Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 
MANTELS The Inviting Home. Booklet. 5% x 8 in. 16 pp. Illustrations in colors 
Arnold & North, Inc., 124 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. of attractive interiors. 


Set of Twelve Measured Drawings. 8% x 11 in. 
Kyanize—Its Important Place in Recent Eastern Architecture. Book- 
let. 6 x 9in. 16 pp. Varnish and Enamel Specifications. 


Booklet. 5 x 6in. Contains photographic reproductions of a variety 
of old English and Colonial mantelpieces with complete information 
as to sizes and prices. 


Arthur Todhunter, 414 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. A 
Mantels and Fireplace Equipment. Booklet. 844x11lin. Illustrated. Cabovss Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 834 in. 16 pp. Illus- 


Separate sheet plates showing mantels installed and furnished, also 
andirons and grates grouped with suitable pieces, also lanterns, 
weather-vanes and hand-wrought hardware. All sizes and descrip- 
tions given on each plate. 


The Hockaday Company, 1823 Carroll Ave., Chicago, III. 
Paint Mileage. Book. 8 x 10% in. 56 pp. Illustrated. A reference book 
on interior painting. Describes use of paint over all sorts of sur- 
faces, with illustrations of buildings where Hockaday has been speci- 


MARBLE fied. Hockaday service explained. 
The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Ga. New York office, 1328 Solving Your Paint Problems. Booklet. 814% x 11 in. 44 pp. Illus- 
Broadway. trated. Describes use of Hockaday Paint in Industrial Buildings, 

Why. Georgia Marble is Better. Booklet. 3% x6in. Gives analysis, particularly in textile mills. Details of Hockaday service and speci- 
physical qualities, comparison of absorption with granites, opinions fications. 
of authorities, etc. Martin Varnish Co., 2500 Quarry St., Chicago, III. 

Convincing Proof. Booklet. 3%x6in. 8pp. Classified list of build- Architectural Specifications. Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
ings and memorials in which Georgia Marble has been used, with Complete guide for Architects in specifying Martin Varnish Prod- 
names of Architects and Sculptors. ucts. 

Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Your Floors. Booklet. 5 x 7 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Explains fully how 

Reproductions in natural colors of imported and domestic marbles and to finish all kinds of floors and woodwork with Martin’s Pure Varnish. 
stone for interior and exterior uses. De Luxe Enamel. Folder. 3% x 7 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. Describes Mar- 

Bulletins, 934 x 1234 in., illustrating buildings of various types in tin’s Enamel and shows color-card. 
which Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company’s imported and domestic Finishes. Booklet. 314 x 64% in. 16 pp. Illustrated in colors. Copious 
marbles and stone have been used. illustrations in color and details of all kinds of wood-finishing. 
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From a Painting 


Copyright 1923 \ | | 
By J. O. Brubaker —— ih \e 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. ir J} le) © \ > aU) 1 


(FLOOR VARNISH | 
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A portrait of the national floor varnish! ‘The beauty in its full, 
transparent film is not quickly dimmed, as it is wear-resistant and ! 
also water-resistant. For over 30 years these qualities have made 4 
“61”? Floor Varnish the choice of an ever-increasing number of 
architects, painters and home-owners. 


The architectural profession permits no compromise where 
questionable economies might offset the appearance and good 
impression of carefully-planned details. ‘This largely accounts 
for the consistent specification of ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish by leading 
architects. 

Let the Pratt &3 Lambert Architectural Service Departments 


at New York, Buffalo, Chicago and Bridgeburg, Ontario, help 


you with your wood-finishing problems. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 122 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


= PRATT &@LAMBER 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURER’S PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 76 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES—Cont’d 
Murphy Varnish Company, 234 McWhorter St., Newark, N. J. 

The Book of Decoration. Booklet. 46 pp. 81% x 11 in. Illustrated. 
Written and illustrated by masters of the art. Old and modern in- 
teriors by famous architects. Characteristic paneling, ceilings, floors, 
hangings and furnishings of each period are illustrated and charted. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Eight Periods and Their Modern Adaptation. Furnished to Architects 
and Builders. In this volume the historic architectural periods are 
illustssated with authentic photographs of famous interiors. Each 
period is charted to show correct treatment for different rooms. 
Complete architectural specifications included. 

Univernish, the Universal Varnish. Bocklet. 314 x 6 in. 
Describes the uses, working and economy of Univernish. 

Muronic Enamel. Descriptive leaflet and price-list. 4 pp. 4 x 6 in. 

National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Handy Book on Painting. Book. 5% x 3% in. 100 pp. Gives 
directions and formulas for inting various surfaces of wood, 
plaster, metal, etc., both interior and exterior. 

Red Leadin Paste Form. Booklet. 6% x3% in. 
Directions and formulas for painting metals. 


8 pp. 


16 pp. Illustrated. 


Came Lead. Booklet. 834 x 6 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
various styles of lead cames. 
Cinch Anchoring Specialties. Booklet. 6 x 3% in. 20 pp. IIlus- 


trated. Describes complete line of expansion bolts. 
The Ripolin Company., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ripolin Specification Book. 8 x 1014. in 12 pp. Complete specifica- 
tions and general instructions for the application of Ripolin, the 
original Holland enamel paint. Also directions for proper finishing 
of wood, metal, plaster, concrete, brick and other surfaces. 

“Why Ripolin Has an International Reputation.’ 8 x 1034 in. 24 pp. 
Designed for the architect’s files to illustrate the many varied uses of 
Ripolin Fnamel Paint in all parts of the world. Profusely illustrated. 

The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“More Daylight.” 8 x 10% in. 20 pp. Portraying by illustrations and 

text the need and methods of modern mill painting. 


Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Preservative Coatings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 

Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the Ruberoid 
Company’s various paint preparations. 


oat a Co., Edward, P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York, 


Architect’s Hand Book. 4% x 74 in. 24 pp. Specifications and 
suggestions for painting, varnishing, enameling, eto. 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 116 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Paint Specifications. Booklet. 844 x 10% in. 4 pp. 


PARTITIONS 


Improved Office Partition Company, 25 Grant St., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Telesco Partition. Catalog. 844 x11 in. 14 pp. Illustrated Shows 
typical offices laid out with Telesco partitions, cuts of finished par- 
tition units in various woods. Gives specifications and cuts of 
buildings using Telesco. 

Detailed Instructions for erecting Telesco Partitions. Booklet. 24 pp. 
8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Complete instructions, with cuts and 
drawings, showing how easily Telesco Partition can be ereoted. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 
Partitions. Booklet. 7x 10in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes com- 
plete line of track and hangers for all styles of sliding, parallel, 
accordion and flush door partitions. 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 East 36th St., New York, N. Y. 

Folding Partitions. Booklet. 834 x ‘1 in 16 pp. _ Illustrated. 
Covers the field of folding partitions for churches, schools, hotels, 
clubs and public institutions. 

Rolling Partitions, Hygienic and Disappearing Door Wardrobes. 
Booklet. 6x9in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes rolling partitions, 
particularly in churches and schools, and wardrobes as installed in 
schools and public institutions, 


United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
Pyrobar Partition Tile. 814 x 1lin. 32 pp. 


PIPE 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Bulletin B-1, ‘‘Brass Pipe for Water Service.’’ 84 x 11 in. 28 pp. Illus- 
trated. Gives schedule of weights and sizes (I. P. S.) of seamless brass 
and copper pipe, shows typical installations of brass pipe, and gives 
general discussion of the corrosive effect of water on iron, steel and 
brass pipe. 


Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ballenn No. 15. Brass Pipe and Piping. Booklet. 8x10%in. 48 
pp. Illustrated. When and how to use Brass Pipe. Brass Pipe 
compared with iron and steel pipe for hot water service. Corrosion. 
Description of manufacture of Bridgeport Plumrite Brass Pipe. 


A. M. Byers Company, 235 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bulletin 26-A. ‘‘What Is Wrought Iron?” 8x 10% in. 40 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptions of materials and processes employed in manu- 
facturing Byers genuine wrought iron pipe. Factors influencing 
corrosion. Gives table of pipe sizes, weights, dimensions, tests, etc., 
and tabulated records of the life of iron and steel pipe in various 
kinds of service. Mt 

Bulletin 30. An Investigation of Pipe Corrosion in Hot Water Service. 
8x10%in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Shows service records of iron, steel 
and brass pipe used for hot and cold water supply lines in 129 Pitts- 
burgh Apartment Buildings. 

Bulletin 32. Corrosion of Wrought Iron, Cast Iron and Steel Pipe in 
House Drainage Systems. 8 x 1034 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Data 
obtained through investigations conducted in New York and Chicago 
by Dr. Wm. P. Gerhard, C.E., and Thomas J. Claffy, Asst. Chief 
San. Inspector, city of Chicago. 

Bulletin 38. The Installation Cost of Pipe. 32 pp. 8 x 10% in. 
Illustrated. Cost analyses of 20 different pipe installations, in power 
and industrial plants, office buildings, hotels, residences, etc. 


Clow & Sons, James B., 534 8. Franklin Street, Chicago, II. 


Catalog‘‘A.” 4x64in. 706pp. Illustrated. Shows a full line of 
steam, gas and water works supplies. 


PIPE— Continued: 


National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“National” Bulletin No. 2. Corrosion of Hot Water Pipe. (8% x 11 in. 
24 pp.) Illustrated. In this bulletin is summed up the most important 
research dealing with hot water systems. The text matter consists of 
seven investigations by authorities on this subject. 

“National’’ Bulletin No. 3. The Protection of Pipe Against Internal 
Corrosion. (84 x 11 in. 20 pp.) Illustrated. Discusses various causes 
of corrosion and details are given of the deactivating and de- 
aerating systems for eliminating or retarding corrosion in hot water 
supply lines. 

“National’”’ Bulletin No. 25. ‘National’? Pipe in Large Buildings. 
8% x 11 in. 88 pp. This bulletin contains 254 illustrations of promi- 
nent buildings of all types, containing ‘‘National’”’ Pipe and con- 
siderable engineering data of value to architects, engineers, etc. 

Modern Welded Pipe. Book of 88 pages (8% x 11 in.), profusely illus- 
trated with halftone and line engravings of the important operations 
in the manufacture of pipe. 


Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa. i 

Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe in the Making and in Service. 
Bulletin No. 1. 844 x ll in. 32 pp. Illustrated. History of the 
Reading Iron Company. Origin of wrought iron—description of 
each process of manufacture of both buttweld and lapweld pipe— 
Reading Pipe in various fields. 

Book of Standards. Booklet. 5x7in. 48pp. Illustrated. Complete 
tables showing dimensions, tests and list prices on each of the 552 
different kinds of Reading Tubular goods. Two simple tests for dis- 
tinguishing genuine wrought iron pipe. | 

The Painted Molecule. Booklet. 4x9 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A 
brief, non-technical description of the reasons for the longer life of 
Reading Iron Pipe, with instances of actual service. ; 

The Ultimate Cost. Booklet. 544 x7}4in. 24pp. Illustrated in two 
colors. A comparison in actual figures of the initial cost and the 
Mean cost of plumbing and heating systems in several kinds of 

omes. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. é 
Benedict Nickel. Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict Nickel 
White Metal for high-grade plumbing fixtures. 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Plumbing Supplies. Booklet. 1044 x 8 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes a few of the different plumbing supplies manufactured by 
the Bridgeport Brass Company. 


oe benim ole a Mio Co., 623 8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 344 x6 in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 344 x6 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 


Clow & Sons, James B., 534 8. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 
Catalog ‘‘M.” 9% x 12 in. ote Illustrated. Shows complete 
a of plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 
ante 


Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Crane Products in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5x94 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3 x 6 in. 
PP: Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 6} in. 
43 pp. Illustrated. 


Eljer Company, 15 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 

The Standardized Sixteen. Booklet. 334 x6%in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes fully the complete Eljer line of standardized plumbing 
equipment, with diagrams, weights, measurements petty copious 
illustrations. 

Standardized Sixteen. Circular. 334 x 634 in. 18 pp. Illustrated. 

Complete catalog. 334 x 634 in. 104 pp. Illustrated. 


Kohler Co., Kobler. Wis. 
Catalog F. 7% x 10% in. 216 pp. Illustrates and describes the 
complete line of Kohler trade-marked plumbing ware. 
Roughing-in Measurement Binder, 5 x 8 in., containing loose-leaf sheeta 
on all staple fixtures. 


Maddock’s Sons Co., Thomas, Trenton, N. J. 7 

Highest Grade Standardized Plumbing Fixtures for Every Need. 
Catalog. 5 x 71% in. 94 pp. Illustrated. Covers the complete line. 

Bathroom Individuality. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Showing 
view of complete bathrooms with complete descriptions of floor plans. 

Specifications for Plumbing Fixtures. Booklet. 9x 12in. 8 pp. Tables 
of specifications for industria] buildings, schools, apartments, hotels, 
etc. 

Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 44 x7 in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, eto. 

Toned Up In Ten Minutes. Booklet. 734 x 10% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 

Wolff Manufacturing Company, 255 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, III. 

Plumbing Suggestions. Catalog. 3144 x 6 in. 50 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrating, describing and pricing Wolff Quality Plumbing Fix- 
tures for residential installation. 


PUMPS 


Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Set of Twenty Bulletins. 7144 x 10% in. 12 to 32 pp. each. Illus- 
trated. Covers complete line of power and centrifugal pumps for 


all services. 
Catalog “K.” 6 x 9 in. 216 pp. 


line of smaller size pumps. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, II. 
Bulletin E. 734 x 10% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Catalog. Complete 
descriptions, with all necessary data, on Standard Service Pumps, 
Indian Brand Pneumatic Tanks, and Complete Water Systems, as 
installed by Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 


Illustrated. Covers complete 
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Make This Test!! 


“PVE figured your specification— 
I know your painting problems. 
Often you have asked me, ‘Will 
this paint stand up?’ If the mate- 
rial were new to me, all I could say 
was, ‘Time will tell’.”’ 
But now you don’t have to wait to get Time’s verdict. 
Ask Hockaday to send you a test panel finished with 
only two coats—no size or primer. Scratch matches on 


it; mark it with indelible pencils; smear it with grease; 
daub it with ink. 


Then take a sponge, soap and water and wash the panel 
clean. Hockaday’s original luster will greet you. You 
can’t stain its surface. What does that prove? There’s 
a moral: If you cannot stain Hockaday, neither will 
lime burning. That’s why Hockaday is wall insurance. 


Send for Test Panel 


Gladly we will send you a panel. Get one—it punctures all argu- 
ment. The test will prove mighty interesting. 


Hockaday comes in a paste form. Only our special reducer can be 
used tor thinning. Get our detailed specifications for all surfaces. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue Chicago 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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SELEGTEDSEIS LaOn MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 78 


RAMPS 


Ramp Buildings Corporation, 115 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

The d’Humy Motoramp System of Building Design. Booklet. 
84 x1lin. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes the d’Humy system of 
Tramp construction for garages, service buildings, factories, ware- 
houses, etc., where it is desirable to drive motor vehicles or industrial 
tractors under their own power from floor to floor. 

Storage Efficiency of Multi-Floor Garages. Leaflet. 814 x 11 in. 
4 pp. Illustrated. A brief discussion of comparative storage effi- 
ciencies of elevator garages, ordinary ramp garages, and d’Humy 
Motoramp garages. 

Visibility. Pamphlet. 844 x11lin. 2 pp. Illustrated. Discussion of 
visibility feature of d’Humy Motoramp System with reference to 
illustration of one particular installation. 

Series of Informal Bulletins on Garage Design. Sent upon request. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Self-Sentering Handbook. 81% x 11 in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Methods 
and specifications on reinforced concrete floors, roofs and floors with 
a combined form and reinforcing material. 
Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Sepak: Stresses in Reinforced Concrete Beams. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
pp. 


ROOFING 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Service Sheets 43-1 and 43-2, standard specifications and methods of 
ne copper roofings, flashings, hips, valleys, decks, gutters and 
eaders. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Better Buildings. Catalog. 834x11 in. 32 pp. Describes Corru- 
gated and Formed Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding Products, black, 
painted and galvanized, with directions for application of various 
patterns of Sheet Steel Roofing in various types of construction. 

Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. Catalog. 84 x 11 
in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Describes the merits of high grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel allov. 

“The Testimony of a Decade.” Booklet. 8 4% x 11 in. 16 pp., with Graphic 
Chart and illustration showing losses to various Iron and Steel Sheets 
for roofing. from atmospheric corrosion. 

Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Copper Roofing. Booklet. 844 x11lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
information regarding weights of various roofing materials. De- 
scribes up-to-date practice and methods of laying copper roofs; 
decorative effects and how to obtain them. Gives specifications and 
details. Flashings, reglets, gutters and leaders, cornices and copper- 
covered walls. 

Creo-Dipt Company, 1025 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Architectural Service Sheets. 814 x 11 in. Illustrated. Working 
drawings of construction, with standard specifications for design 
and construction of same. 

Federal Cement Tile Co., 110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

The Indestructible Roof. Booklet. 10 x 13 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrates and describes the installation of permanent concrete in- 
terlocking tile, tile with glass insets, flat tile and channel tile, on all 
types of industrial plants and other buildings with flat and pitched 
surfaces. 

Standards. Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 40 pp. Illustrated with full-page 
drawings. Gives full details of all forms of roof construction, of steel 
structure, ridge and gutter construction, purlin arrangement, spac- 
ing, etc., for standard roofs. 

B. Mifflin Hood Brick Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Roof Tile—“‘ Riviera’”’ Mission and Shingle. Folder. 814 x 1lin. 4 pp, 
Illustrated. Shows application of this tile, with suggested specifica- 
tions and installation instructions. Free to architects and engineers. 

Illinois Zinc Company, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Corrugated Sheets of Pure Rolled Zinc. Booklet. 354x8'%in. 8 pp. 
Illustrated. Facts regarding adaptability of zinc for roofing. Speci- 
fications of Corrugated Zinc Sheets. Weights per square. Com- 
parative gauge lists. Table of safe loads. 

The Roof That’s Always New. Booklet. 3% x6in. 12 pp. IIlus- 
trated. Story of Illinois Zinc Shingles, their everlasting and artistio 
qualities. Information regarding a complete zinc roof, shingles, 
starting piece, valley, ridge and hip piece. 

“How to Lay Illinois Zinc Shingles.’”’ Leaflet. 81% x 1l in. 4 pp. 
Illustrated. Instructions for making a roof of Illinois Zinc Shingles 
using zinc clad nails, zinc starting piece, hip, zine valleys, zine ridge 
and hip pieces. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville Building Materials. Book. 8% x 11 in. 100 pp. 
Illustrated. A comprehensive catalog of various types of roofing for 
all forms of construction. Details of wall, floor and ceiling insula- 
tion; asbestos wood for fireproof construction; waterproofing, etc. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. This booklet is profusely illustrated in colors, showing 
some very artistic blends of asbestos shingles with various types of 
architecture. Contains many valuable suggestions for the archi- 
tect. 

Ludowici-Celadon Company, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

“* Ancient’? Tapered Mission Tiles. Leaflet. 84% x 1l in. 4 pp. Illus- 
trated. For architects who desire something out of the ordinary,' this 
leaflet has been prepared. Describes briefly our ‘‘ Ancient’? Tapered 
Mission Tiles, hand-made, with full corners and designed to be 
applied with irregular exposures. 

Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. : 

Saat Facts Worth Knowing. Booklet.6 x9 in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingle. Booklet. 314 x6}4 in. 16 pp. Illustrated in 
color. 
Ruberoid Unit-shingle. Booklet. 3% x 63 in. Illustrated in 


color. 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West, Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Architectural Data Pyrobar Roof Construction. 8% x 11 in. 48 pp. 


SAFETY TREADS 
Universal Safety Tread Co., 40 Court St., Boston, Mass. _ 

The Universal Safety Metal Tread. Booklet. 8344 x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes Safety Treads, with lead inserts in steel base, 
suitable for use on iron, wood or concrete stairs. Also the flat type, 
with ‘‘Alundum” surface, as well as special ladder treads for ships, 
power-house and engine-room open string stairways. 


SASH CHAIN 
American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
American Sash Chain. Booklet. 344 x6in. 8 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes and illustrates American Sash Chain and Sash Fixtures. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Booklet. 63% x9 in. 42 pp. Illustrated. Covers a complete 
line of chains, hardware and specialties. 
SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Maas. 
Catalog. 3%4%x6M%in. 24pp. Illustrated. Covers complete line 
of rope and cord. 
SCREENS 


The Higgin Manufacturing Co., Newport, Ky. : 

Your Home Screened the Higgin Way. Booklet. 814 x 11% in. 13 pp. 
Illustrated in colors. Complete description of Higgin Screens, de- 
signed to meet every need. 

Rolup Screen Company, 410 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hastings Handbook of Window Screens. Booklet. 8 x 11 in. 16 pp- 
Illustrated. Complete description, with illustrations and diagrams, 
of Rolup Screens, also specifications, prices and service to architects. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 
Specification Sheets. 73% x 1044 in. 40 pp. Illustrated. De- 
tailed drawings and specifications covering water supply and 
sewage disposal systems. 


SHEATHING 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 RP: Illustrated. 
Dresarsliinls the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
ase, 


STEEL DRESSERS 
Janes & Kirtland, 133-135 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

The White House Line. Booklet. 734 x54 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes and illustrates in detail WHITE HOUSE Steel Dressers 
and some of the separate units. Also contains typical layout and 
list of some of our clients. : ' 

Photographs. 5144x3%4in. Views of actual installations in private 
residences, schools, etc., sent on request. 


STONE, BUILDING 


Harrison Granite Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Harrison Granite Company, Clientele. 334 x 8% in. 24 pp. LIllus- 
trated. A partial list of clients with illustrations of examples of 
monuments and mausoleums. 

ae Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, 
ndiana. 

Volume 3. Series A-3. Standard Specifications for Cut Indiana Lime- 
stone work. 812 x 11 in. 56 pp. Containing specifications and 
supplementary data relating to the best methods of specifying and 
using this stone for all building purposes. 

Vol. 1. Series B. Indiana Limestone Library.6 x 9in.36 pp: Illustrated. 
Giving general information regarding Indiana mestone, its 
physical characteristics, eto. 

Vol. 27. Series B. Designs for Houses of Indiana Limestone. 8}4 x 1lia. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Being the best designs submitted in com- 
petition for a detached residence faced with Indiana Limestone 
conducted by The Architectural Review. 

Volume 4, Series ‘‘B.’”’ Booklet. New Edition. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. Indiana Limestone as used in Banks. 

Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Reproductions in natural colors of imported and domestic marbles and 
stone for interior and exterior uses. 

Bulletins, 934 x 1234 in., illustrating buildings of various types in 
which Tompkins-Kiel Marble Company’s imported and domestic 
marbles and stone have been used 


STORE FRONTS 
Kawneer Co., The, Niles, Mich. 
A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 914 x 6% in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs many 
types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 


STUCCO 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9in. 48pp. _ Illustrated 


Seine the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
ase. 


STUCCO BASES 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 


Deeceibins the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric plaster 
ase. 


64 pp. 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE 
American Magnestone Corporation, Springfield, Ill. 


Catalog. 13 pp. Describes the quality, beauty and strength of Mag- 


nestone. 
American Materials Company, 101 Park Avenue, New York; Weed 
Street and Sheffield Avenue, Chicago, III 
Elastica, the Stucco of Permanent Beauty. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 


32 pp. Illustrated. Treatise on composition and application of 
Elastica Stucco. 


Muller & Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, II. 
Everlastic Magnesite Stucco. Booklet. 8% x 1] in. 
United States Materials Co., Weed Street and Sheffield Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. See American Materials Co. 
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HANDINESS 


HERE are fresh eggs and “‘just eggs.’’ There are handy windows 
and ‘‘just windows.” 
Lupton Projected Sash are handy. They respond easily and 
smoothly to the push that opens, the pull that shuts. Use them con- 
stantly, and your clients’ struggles with wood sash—that sometimes 
slide and sometimes stick—will become but a memory. 

Despite their easy control, they fit snugly—far more snugly than 
their very moderate price would suggest. For the ventilators are 
double-weathered, and their mechanical movement permits them to 
be fitted to a close contact all around. 

Because they are STEEL, their fit is permanent. There’s no periodic refitting, 
no gradual slump into rattling or binding. They are an investment in good window- 
service. 

Wherever possible, use the standard sizes. Their proportions and dimensions 
are correct for good window-service, and they cost much less than special sizes. 


For offices —schools —hospitals —clubs —etc., —where 
easy control and protection against rain are desired 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Witte and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia 


*Chicago New York Pittsburgh Boston St. Louis 
*Cleveland *Detroit *Buffalo *Atlanta Baltimore 
*Warehouses in these cities. Dallas Agents in other cities. 


« 


f INVESTM@@ENT VALUE | 


Projected Sash 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 80 


TERRA COTTA VENETIAN BLINDS ; . 
National Terra Cotta Society, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burlington, Vt. 

Standard Construction, Indexed, bound volume. 104% x 16 in Venetian Blinds Booklet. 444 x 7)4 in. 32 pp. hee pee 
90 pp. 70 Illustrations. Standard forms of terra cotta con- scribes the “Burlington” Venetian blinds, method of operation, 
struction with short article. advantages of installation to obtain perfect control of light in the 

“The School.” 104 x 134% in. 34 pp. 92 Illustrations. Typer room. , 
of school buildings with short descriptive articles. Volume I, The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 East 36th St., New York, N. th 
brochure series. Wilson Venetian Blinds and Awnings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 32 pp, Illus- 

“Better Banks."”” 1014x134 in. Illustrated. Banks of various sizes, trated. Shows typical application of these light-regulating devices. 

ee rane eee ro arc % s ; 

“Terra Cotta Defined.”’ 1044 x 13 in. omplete description o 
Terra Cotta and its uses. VENTILATION 

The New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. : 

Store Fronts in Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. Catalog No. 52. 844x1lin. 84 pp. Illustrated. Describes Clarage 
44 pp. Illustrated. Photographs, measured drawings, designs and Kalamazoo Multiblade Fans and Heaters for use in schools, churches, 
illustrations of decorative motifs make up an interesting booklet hospitals and industrial plants. Engineering data, capacity tables 


which will be forwarded upon request. and dimensions included. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, II]. 


Booklet. 834 x 11 in. 77 pp. Illustrated. Showing in a concise | waLL BOARDS 


they at aca beets hab eat Carey Co., The Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carey Board for Better Building. Catalog. 6x 9in. 32 pp. 


Illustrated. 
THERMOSTATS—See Heating Equipment United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 


Til. 
TILE, FLOOR AND WALL Walls of Worth. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. De- 
Associated Tile Manufacturers, The, Beaver Falls, Pa. scribes Sheetrock, the fireproof wall board, its advantages and uses. 


Basic Information. Booklet. 7 14 x 10% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Ask for 
booklet K-200. 


A publication issued for architects, engineers and educators to acquaint WARDROBES 


them with methods of grading, derivation of sizes and shapes, vari- W. L. Evans, 700 Block E, Washington, Ind. 

ety of colors, kind of finishes, nomenclature and ingredients and Pictures That Talk. Catalog. 84% x 11 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Ward- 
processes insofar as they lead to a better understanding of the robes, in units, with Evans Vanishing Doors, for schools, hospitals, 
product and its uses. hotels, office buildings and homes. 


Basic Specification and Related Documents. Booklet. 7% x 10% in. 
38 pp. Ask for Booklet K-200. 

The Basic Specification proper gives in detail the procedure to be fol- WATER HEATERS 
lowed with respect to any kind of tile installation in connection with Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
practically every type of construction. The Related Documents or Ruud Gas Water Heaters. Bulletins in filing folder describing in- 
work sheets are designed to call attention to optional application stantaneous automatic water heaters for small homes and special uses, 
methods and materials. ; multi-coil automatic storage systems, automatic storage systems 

Swimming Pools. Booklet. 8 4 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Issued for the and tank water heaters. Details for connections, hot water service 
use of architects and engineers as a handbook on swimming pools and specifications. 19 pp. Illustrated. 81% x 11 in. 
and their construction. x Ruud Automatic Storage Systems. Catalog of automatic hot water 

Bringing the Crowds to Your Market. Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 16 pp. storage systems for domestic, industrial and commercial uses. De- 
Tllustrated in color. Shows use of tile for the modern sanitary market. tails, capacities, dimensions and other data. 24 pp. Illustrated. 

B. Mifflin Hood Brick Co., Atlanta, Ga. 6 x 9 in. 

Burned Clay Products. Booklet. 914 x 12% in. 47 pp. Illustrated. Ruud Multi-Copper-Coil Automatic Storage Systems. Catalog de- 
Shows different uses of brick, but presents particularly the various scribing automatic hot water storage systems of large capacity for 
uses of quarrie floor tile. Free to architects and engineers. large residences, apartment buildings, hotels, hospitals, gymnasiums 

Stedman Products Company, South Braintree, Mass. and factories. Details, capacities and dimensions for complete line. 

Six-page folder, 844 x 10% in., illustrated in colors, giving complete 32 pp. Illustrated. 6 x 9 in. 
description of Stedman Naturized Flooring, Tiles, Wainscoting, San- 
itary Bases, Stair Treads, etc. Technical data, recommendations 
and special flooring service. WATERPROOFING 

The Vitrolite Company, 133 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Toilet Partitions and Wainscoting. Booklet. 81% x 11 in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. States comprehensive facts about Vitrolite, its adapta- 
bility and advantages as a slab material for wainscoting and toilet and steel preservatives, dustproofing and hardening concrete floors, 
partitions, wall and ceiling surfacing, etc. Installations shown, witb and accelerating the setting of concrete. 


blue prints and architects’ specification data. id The, 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Thoughts of Home. Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. De- i arhete Cireulas. 84x11 in =4 pp. Illustrated. An integral 
scribes and shows practical application of Vitrolite and the artistic waterproofing compound for concrete, stucco, cement, mortar, ete. 


The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Waterproofing Series A~507-9. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 42 pp. Ilus- 
trated. Thoroughly covers subject of waterproofing concrete, wood 


and economical results possible in its use in the home, for bathrooms, Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 
kitchen, pantry, ete. Medusa Waterproofing. ooklet. 634 x9 in. 38 pp. Illustrated. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 
TILE, HOLLOW Pamphlet. 334 x 834 inches. 8 pp. espana Cs waterproofing 
inci Speci i yr valls, » 8wimmin 
Hollow Building Tile Association, Dept. 1812, Conway Bldg.. principlessss pees sne sone foe ee oo ae : 


Chicago; Ill pools and treatment of concrete, stucco and mortar. 
’ . « 


Handbook of Hollow Building Tile Construction. 84% x 11 in 
104 pp. Illustrated. Complete treatise on most approved methods 
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of hollow tile building construction and fireproofing. WATER PURIFIERS 
National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Wallace & Tiernan Company, Newark, N. J. : 
Standard Wall Construction Bulletin174. 8}4x1llin. 32pp. Illus- Protecting N. Y. Water Supply. Booklet. 10x 7in. 24 pp. Tllus- 

trated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile wall construction trated. Describes the chlorinating equipment used for sterilizing Z 
Y Industrial Housing Bulletin 172. 8}4 x 11 in. 14 pp. Illustrated N. Y. City water supply; also equipment suitable for sterilizing 
Y Photographs and floor plans of typical workingmen’s homes. water supplies of municipalities, industrial plants, private residences, 
Y Natoco on the Farm. 84x11 in. 38 pp. Illustrated. A treatise etc. 
Z _on the subject of fire safe and permanent farm building construction 
Z Fireproof Buildings of Natco Hollow Tile. Booklet. 844 x 11 in 


WS 


16 pp. Illustrated. Showing the use of Natco Hollow Tile for WATER SOFTENERS 


private residences. Permutit Company, The, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y 
Permutit-Water softened to No (Zero) Hardness. Booklet 84 x 


llin. 32 pp Describing the original Zeolite process of softening 

VACUUM CLEANING APPARATUS water to sero hardness. An essential for homes, hotels, apart- 

The Spencer Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn. ment houses, swimming pools, laundries, textile mills, paper mills, 
Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus for all purposes. Booklet. 32 pp. Illus- ice plants, eto., in hard water districts. 


trated. Complete information on product, showing prominent build- 
ings equipped with this system. 


WEATHER STRIPS 


VALVES The Higgin Manufacturing Co., Newport, Ky. t 
re A Higgin All-Metal Weather Strips. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated in 
Crane Co., 836 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. colors. Describes various types of Higgin Weather Strips for sealing 
No. 50 Steam Pocket Catalog. 4 x 64 in. 775 pp. Illustrated 


} t windows and doors against cold and dust. 

Describes the complete line of the Crane Co 
Sey spree Petr poate ame She ous a a Nas 

orton Quarter-Turn Packing-Loc alves. ooklet. 414 x 744 in. 

32 pp. Lllustrated. Describing a new type of valve for all systems WINDOW HARDWARE, CASEMENT 

of steam, hot water and vacuum heating. Hoffman Mfg. Co., Andrew, 900 Steger Bldg., Chicago, IIl. ; 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. Hoffman Casement Fixtures. Architects’ Portfolio, 814 x 11 in. 30 pp. 

The Valve Behind a Good Heating System. Booklet. 44 x 74 in. Loose-leaf. Scale details for mill-work, installation, etc., in new and 


AN”... 


16 pp. Color plates.. Description of Jenkins Radiator Valves for old work. 
steam and hot water, and brass valves used as boiler connections. Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Il. 

Jenkins Valves for Plumbing Service. Booklet. 444 x74 in. 16 pp. Casement Window Hardware. Booklet. 24 pp. 8%x11 in. Illus- 
Illustrated. Description of Jenkins Brass Globe, Angle Check and trated. Shows typical installations, detail drawings, construction 
Gate Valves commonly used in home plumbing, and Iron Body details, blue-prints if desired. Describes AiR-Way Multifold Window 
Valves used for larger plumbing installations. hardware. 
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Vertical Cross Section of Joseph 

Sullivant High School installa- 

tion, showing Fenestra Counter- 

balanced Windows with structur- 

alhorizontal mullions surmounted 
by opening-in transoms. 
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Joseph Sullivant High School at Columbus, Ohio, equipped with Architectural Fenestra of the 
Counter-balanced Type. Howell and Thomas, Architects. 


[NGS of Architectural Fenestra which is gaining wide 
recognition because of its many advantages is Fenestra 
Counter-balanced Windows. 


These windows being counter-balanced over roller bearing 
pulleys, provide scientific top and bottom ventilation. Bronze 
weathering sections on either side of the ventilator increase 
the ease of operation. Flaring channel guides at the ventila- 
tor jambs and long, overlapping members at head and sill 
insure positive weathering. Shades may be attached close to 
the windows and screens are easily fitted on the outside. 

In the Joseph Sullivant High School, Columbus, Ohio, 
shown above, the 50% ventilated units are used in pairs with 
structural horizontal mullions surmounted by transoms. 

Our Sales Engineers located in all the leading cities will 
be glad to go over your window requirements with you and 
show you how this type of Architectural Fenestra may be 
made to harmonize with the highest type of construction. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of Architectural Construction 


2401 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
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Vertical Cross Section of Fenestra 

Counter-balanced Window 

showing construction at head, sill 
and meeting rail. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 82 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 
one yeeoe Window Co., 2703 East Atwater Street, Detrolt, 


ich. 

Catalog No. 18. 9x12in. 56pp. Illustrated. 

Hoffman Mfg. Co., Andrew, 900 Steger Bldg:, Chicago, III. 

Hoffman Casements. Architects’ Portfolio. 8144 x 11 in. 30 pp. Loose- 
art Seale details for mill-work, installation, etc., in new and old 
work. 

Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 

Catalog. 1244 x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of 

outward and inward opening casements. 
International Casement Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 

International Casements. Catalog. 8144x1lin. 224 pp. Illustrated. 
Valuable book, containing photographs and measured drawings of all 
types of buildings, showing casement windows. 


pee Lupton’s Sons Co., Allegheny Ave. and Tulip St., Philadelphia, 
a 


Casements and Double Hung Windows. Catalog. 844x1lin. 44 pp. 
Illustrated. Shows new Lupton Casements and Double Hung Win- 
dows, with profuse illustrations and full details. 


WINDOWS, STEEL and BRONZE 


Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Fenestra Basement Windows. Booklet. 354 x 614 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes steel basement windows, their advantages, details and 
specifications for installation. 

Fenestra Reversible Ventilator Windows. Booklet. 844 x 11 in. 20 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes the details of this new model window, as well 
as the variety it offers for attractive architectural design. 

Fenestra Counter-Balanced Windows. Catalog. 814 x 11 in. 111 pp. 


WINDOWS, STEEL and BRONZE—Continued 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. —Continued 


Catalog No. 110. 844x 11lin. 72 pp. Illustrated. A condensed version 
of the No. 11 or general catalog. The new Lupton Projected Sash 
completely described. | ; 

Air and Light in Machine Shops. Booklet. 6 x 9in. 42 pp. Illus- 
trated. The proper building layout and selection of the right types 
of steel] sash for best results in daylighting and ventilating in machine 
shops. 


Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Truscon Steel Windows. Catalog. 84% x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. Con- 
tains complete data on all types of Truscon Steel Windows. 


WOOD 


American Walnut Mfrs. 
Chicago, Il. 

American Walnut. Booklet. 7 x 9 in. 45 pp. Illustrated. A very useful 
and interesting little book on the use of Walnut in Fine Furniture 
with illustrations of pieces by the most notable furniture-makers 
from the time of the Renaissance down to the present. 

Real American Walnut Furniture. Folder. 81% x 11 in. 4 pp. Illus- 
trated. Tells how to identify the genuine and avoid the substitute in 
buying ‘‘Walnut”’ furniture. 


Pacific Lumber Company, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


California Redwood. Booklet. 9x 12in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
in a general way the production, manufacture and various uses of 
California Redwood. 


Association, 618 So. Michigan Blvd., 


Illustrated. Details and specifications are thoroughly covered in the Redwood Construction Digest. Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 16 pp. Ilus- 
Fenestra General Catalog trated. Redwood and its Uses in the Construction Field. Contains 
‘ specifications and other information of interest to architects and 


Fenestra Industrial Window Walls. Catalog. 81% x 11 in. 111 pp. Illus- 
trated. Details and specifications, with photographic illustrations, are 
thoroughly covered in the Fenestra General Catalog. 

The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. 

Kawneer Simplex Windows. Catalog. 834x104 in. 16 pp. LIIlus- 
trated. Complete information, with measured details, of Kawneer 
Simplex Weightless Reversible Window Fixtures, made of solid 


builders generally. 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Lowa 
Architectural Interior and Exterior Woodwork, Standardized. Book. 
9x 11% in. 240 pp. [lustrated. This is an Architects’ Edition of 
the complete catalog of Curtis Woodwork, as designed by Trow- 
bridge & Ackerman. Contains many color plates. 


bronze. Shows installations in residences and buildings of all sorts. : slg cas ; 
Detail Sheets and Installation Instructions. Valuable for architects Better Built Homes, Vols. XV—XVIII1 incl. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 40 pp. 
and builders. Illustrated. Designs*for houses of five to eight rooms, respectively, 


Dad Lupton’s Sons Co., Allegheny Ave. and Tulip St., Philadelphia, 
a 


Lupton Service—Products No.11. Book. 844x1lin. 192 pp. Illus- 
trated. The full line of Lupton products described and illustrated. 
Separate chapter on Designing Service. Many new types of steel 
sash for apartments, hotels, etc., shown- 


in several authentic types, by Trowbridge & Ackerman, architects, 
for the Curtis Companies. 

Keeping Down the Cost of your Woodwork. Booklet. 634 x 94% in. 
16 pp. Ulustrated. Described the advantages of the use of stock 
woodwork of good design, with suggestions for interior treatment 
throughout the house. 
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our plans 


will not be 
complete / 


—unless you specify the Pfaudler Glass Lined Laundry Chute. 
This is the common opinion of architects all over the country, 
especially architects who do a preponderance of hospital ee 
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and hotel work. Laundry disposal is so fraught with | -“ AE 


every possible measure of inconvenience, germ-trans- 
mission and labor-cost that a device which will _-” PFAUDLER CO 
automatically eliminate these difficulties is wel- _-’__—- Rochester. N. Y. 
comed. Hence, the popularity of the Pfaudler Gilg oe 


+” Send me, without obliga- 
Chute. Send for new descriptive booklet a Bs 


> tion, your newly printed 
THE PFAUDLER CO. 


-° brochure describing the Glass 
Lined Steel Laundry Chute. 

New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

San Francisco London 


1923 


The new Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif.— equipped with a Pfaudler 
Glass Lined Laundry Chute and a Pfaudler 


So: Rubbish Chute (unenameled) 


4 
Name 


Chicago _” ¢ 
Address ———- 
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Lord & Taylor 
Building 


Starrett & Van Vleck 
Architects 


Freight Elevator Doors of the highest standard 


[s keeping with the high standard of the Lord & Taylor Building on 
New York's Fifth Avenue, Peelle Doors were specified for the 
freight elevator enclosures. It was the architects belief that Peelle 
Doors would meet the most exacting demands in utility and service. 


They believed that the construction of Peelle Doors would give long, 
uninterrupted service. They understood that the truckable feature 
would save breakage in truckage, that the counterbalanced, vertical 
operation would increase speed and efficiency, by allowing full clearance 
for loading and unloading. They 


. Vertical Ta- 
knew Peelle Doors were fire-proof * don allows. ful 
and accident proof. te ea 

a see truck- 

able jJeatures in- 
Send for a copy of the Peelle cata- sures smoot 
log or for a Peelle representative. 3. Easily, operated 
ry hand, 


Know why you should specify 
PEELLE for your clients! Both 


services are yours for the asking. 


PEELLE ries: DOORS 


Counterbalanced-Truckable 


4. Operated electri- 
cally by pressing 
button. 


epee eel eee OMPANY: ‘ ‘ _ Brooklyn, NSY: 
Boston 4 Cleveland ’ Philadelphia “ and 12 other cities 
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Elkhorn Public School, Elkhorn, Wis. 


Illinois Zinc Shingles 
Are Ideal For School Roofing 


Here are a few of the reasons why we have taken 
the liberty of making this statement to architects: 


1. Illinois Zinc Shingles will not crack. School roofs, 
more than other roofs, require protection against thrown 
stones, baseballs, etc. 


2. They cost less than any other roofing material of maxi- 
mum durability. There are only a very few roofing materials 
as durable, everlasting and as economical as pure zinc. 


3. They harmonize perfectly with every style of architec- 
ture. Their natural, soft gray beauty lends charm and dignity 
to the roof of any building they cover. And the longer they 
are exposed, the more beautiful they become. 


4. They require no painting either for 
decorative purposes or protection. Many 
other roofing materials have to be 
painted from time to time to prevent 


faded color, thereby adding to their original cost. 


5. There is absolutely no maintenance on a roof of Illinois 
Zinc Shingles, for either repairs or painting. These ex- 
traordinary zinc shingles will long outlast the building they 
protect. This fact has been proved by the thousands of pure 
zinc roofs on some of the finest buildings in Europe and 
America; many of them are, today, from fifty to over one 
hundred years old and have never needed repairing. 


6. They are fire-proof and water-tight, two features that 
every school architect will recognize as 
important in school roofing. 


Before you specify the roofing material 
for your next school buildings, let us 
send you samples and detailed informa- 


ZINE SHINGLES 


“THE ROOF THAT’S ALWAYS NEW"' 


rust and deterioration, or to revive their tion about our Illinois Zinc Shingles. 


LISETIN, © foe 7auN es @ ONEPAINTY: 


332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
280 Broadway, New York City 1331 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smelters and Rolling Mills, Peru, Ill. 
Established 1870 


Corrugated Zinc Sheets for Roofing and Siding — Illinois Zinc Shingles —Strip or Ribbon Zinc— Slab Zinc (Spelter)—Wide Zinc Sheets. Producers of 
Electrolytic Slab Zinc, guaranteed 99.99% pure zinc. The highest grade of Slab Zinc produced in the world. 


_ ag ae a 
_—_—————————————————— ss 
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WELL-PLANNED house, the 

pride of its owner and designer, 
deserves nothing less than plate glass 
in its windows. Plate glass makes all 
the difference in the world in appear- 
ance. It lifts the moderate-priced 
house out of the commonplace, while 
ordinary glass may be a jarring note 
in the artistic effect of any house. 


There is as much difference be- 
tween plate glass and ordinary glass 
as there is between a highly polished 
mahogany panel and a rough-sawed, 
unfinished pine board. 


Plate glass is worked, rubbed and 
polished with the same care and skill 
as the mahogany panel. To its per- 
fectly smooth surfaces and crystal- 
clear body is due its brilliance and the 
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rich effect it produces in dwellings, 
office-buildings, hotels, apartment 
houses, and school buildings. 


Plate glass is the optically perfect 
glass for windows. It transmits prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the light. Ob- 
jects seen through it are clear-cut and 
distinct. There are no waves or swirls 
to distort the view. 


Comparative figures on the glazing 
of any building show a surprisingly 
small difference in cost between plate 
glass and common sheet glass. Yet 
the same difference, applied to any 
other class of materials, will not go as 
far in improving the appearance of the 
building. Plate glass makes a building 
more rentable or saleable. In many 
cases it is the deciding factor. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 


Genuine 


re SR S 


Desk Tops 

Counter Tops 
Windshields 

Closed Car Windows 
Vestibule Doors 
French Doors 


* Nothing Else ‘ 
is Like it y 


y 


Use Plate Glass for: 
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Perfecting the Use of | 
Two-Inch Solid Partitions 


OR approximately thirty 

years the use of the 2” sol- 
id partition has been stand- 
ard construction practice in 
large buildings. During this 
period various practical con- 
siderations have affected the 
popularity of this type of 
partition among architects. 
Before the rise in building 
costs which first became evi- 
dent in 1915 it was possible 
to build a thicker hollow 
partition in direct cost com- 
petition with the 2” solid 
partition and for that reason 
the 2” solid wall has not been 
an important factor. 

During recent years, how- 
ever, the increased cost of 
building construction and the 
greatly increased value of 
rentable space has enforced 
more careful consideration of 
plan efficiency, particularly 
from the viewpoint of space 
saving. Investors in hotel and apartment buildings 
have realized that such projects demand rooms of 
minimum size if they are to prove commercially 
successful and it has also been shown that such 
buildings containing large rooms are usually com- 
mercial failures, unless constructed during the time 
of low building cost. 

The architect has been called upon to use every 
form of ingenuity at his disposal for the purpose of 
creating in his plans a greater amount of rentable 
space and wherever possible to decrease the first 
investment cost. This general condition has again 
focused attention on the 2” solid partition and today 
a large number of apartments, office buildings and 
other large structures are being designed with such 


One Unit of Garden Apartment Group at 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
G. H. Wells, Architect 


Space-saving Interior Partitions of Two-inch 
Metal Lath and Plaster 


partitions throughout or at 
least in partial use for the 
division of space. Such not- 
able developments as_ the 
apartment buildings of the 
Queensboro Corporation at 
Jackson Heights and _ the 
Allerton Hotels have made 
use of this practical space sav- 
ing method of construction. 
Based on figures obtained 
from the plans of these build- 
ings it is evident that the use 
of 2” solid partitions provides 
an increase of from three to 
five per cent of the usable 
floor space and reversely if 
buildings are primarily de- 
signed with the use of the 2” 
solid partition in mind it is 
possible to develop the same 
amount of floor space with a 
saving in construction cost. 

One of the perplexing prob- 
lems which has always con- 
fronted architects when con- 
sidering the use of 2” solid partitions is that of the 
electrical wiring and devices. It is usually necessary 
to install such devices in partitions and at no 
time has a complete line of electrical wiring devices 
been fully developed to meet this need until the 
recent perfection of the ARROW ‘“SHALLO 
LINE.”’ 


These shallow devices completely solve the prob- 
lem of electrical equipment as they have been de- 
signed under careful engineering supervision to 
remove all difficulties and objections incidental to 
the older types of equipment. 

This complete standardized line of wiring devices 
for shallow partitions is described on the opposite 
page. 


THE ARROW ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Boston New York Syracuse 


Pittsburgh Baltimore Chicago 


New Orleans Kansas City San Francisco 
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of oar 
Electrical Wiring Devices 


HIS latest addition to the comprehensive ARROW line of electrical 
wiring devices has been developed to meet the growing demand for 
shallow partitions as described on the opposite page. 


The ARROW SHALLO LINE comprises all types of electrical 


wiring devices for 2” walls including: 


upicel Tumbler Tumbler switches of all types, all threaded to take the ARROW 

Switch Glo-Tip if luminous switches are desired. Push button switches of all 
types and in lock and luminous styles. Convenience outlets both single 
and duplex for plugging in connections. Elexits, the new type of recep- 
tacle for fixture attachments. Bull’s Eye receptacles for signal indications 
either separately or in gangs with switches and receptacles. 


A number of these devices together with methods of installation are — Side Wall 
illustrated on this page. “Elexit 


Receptacle 
A number of outlet box manufacturers have developed | 12” boxes to s 
take the ARROW SHALLO LINE so that a complete electrical ser- 


vice for shallow partitions is now available. 


Single Con- 
venience 
Outlet 


The Arrow Electric Company has just issued a Manual of electrical wiring de- 
vices in 2-inch solid partitions and other installations for use in limited 


2 3 Z : : k Duplex 
Typical Push space. This Manual provides detailed drawings showing the construction of va- Caweninnes 
Rattan Switch rious types of 2-inch partitions and the proper method of installing electrical Outlet 


wiring devices. The Manual is available to architects upon written application. 


2-inch Solid Partition ~ 2-inch Solid Partition Panel Covered Column 
Metal Lath Construction Plaster Board Construction 


THE ARROW ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Boston New York Syracuse Pittsburgh Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Kansas City San Francisco 
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Self-Releasins Fire Exit Latches 


William N. Byers Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


Specify — 


Won Buptrin 


Self-Releasing 
Fire Exit Latches, 
as approved by the 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 
(Inc.) of the Na- 
tional Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 


Report No. S. A. 
163; Guide No. 
100-F 24. 
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The Reason 


es is, after all, just one reason why Won Duprin 
Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches should be put on 
the doors of schoolhouses, theaters, factories, and all 
other buildings housing large numbers of people. 


That reason is that Yon Duprin latches serve the 
purpose of safeguarding the inmates—of assuring safe 
exit at all times—of reducing the danger of loss of life 
or limb during a fire or panic—better than any other 
device yet discovered. : 


In the minds of an ever-increasing number of archi- 
tects and building owners, this is sufficient reason for 
demanding the installation of genuine Won Duprin 
latches. 


Ask us for Catalog 12-F, or see “‘Sweet’s,’”’ pages 
1323-1327. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE (©, 


Indianapolis,Ind. 


William N. Bowman Co., Architects 
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[SARGENT] Virginia Trust Company B. J. Bossom 
HARDWARE Richmond, Va. Architect 


A. B. Clarke & Son Hardware Company, Hardware Contractors 


Of the many items or details which contribute materially to the artistic 
success and practical utility of buildings it is doubtful if any are of greater 
importance than the finishing hardware. Where 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


are selected the most has been made of this fact or condition. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
NEW HAVEN — CONNECTICUT 


SARGENT HARDWARE is sold in all cities by representative dealers 
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Sixteen years’ manufacturing experience— 
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\ THE EAGLE SASH 
\ PULLEY—Manufactured 

' to fill the demand for low- 

_ priced steel sash pulleys 

[ with screwed face plates 

i 


A Line of Sash Pulleys 
That Meet the Require- — 


ments of Every Type of — 
Building 


i use of the most expensive lacquered 
bronze sash pulleys turning on roller or ball 
bearings is not warranted in every type of dwell- 
ing nor in every building, but every structure, 
regardless of the purpose “for which it is used, 
deserves sash pulleys that will turn freely, that 
will hold cord or chain in the groove without cut- 
ting, binding or sticking 


AMERICAN Sash Pulleys are made in a 
variety of types to fit every builder’s require- 
ments. Many grades cost no more than ordinary 
castiron pulleys, although they are stronger and 
lighter and will wear longer. 


AMERICAN Sash Pulleys are made of 
pressed steel, or other metal, electrically welded 
and so designed that the cord or chain cannot 
“climb’’ or bind. All types are created to pro- 
tect from rust. 


®@ 


Write for catalog, samples or both 


The American Pulley Co. 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, Steel Sash 
Pulleys and Pressed Steel Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERICA 


SASH 
PULLEYS > 
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A completely equipped plant— 
Nation-wide distribution— 


Every facility of this institution, backed by our 
reputation and resources, 1s at the service of 
the architect to insure his satisfaction and the 
satisfaction of his clients in the use of Monarch 
products. 


MONARCH CASEMENT HARDWARE re- 
moves the last objection to casement windows. 
The Monarch Control Lock, for outswinging 
windows, fits under or over stool—locks se- 
curely at any angle—no interference with 
screens. The Monarch Automatic Stay is de- 
signed for both out and inswinging casements, 
and for transoms and pivoted windows. The 
Monarch Check has same uses as stay and 
ideally serves such other openings as window- 
seats, cabinets, chests, doors, etc. 


Literature descriptive of Monarch products 
conforms strictly to A. J. A. standards in char- 
acter of copy, sizes and classifications. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
5000 Penrose St. St. Louis, Mo. 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER 


CASEMENT 


STRIPS HARDWARE 


‘‘Giant Metal,’’ ‘‘Red Metal’’ and Steel 


SASH CHAINS 


an cu ql 
wee eS | — D ih 


30,000 FEET 
of our 


No. 2 RED METAL 


SASH CHAIN 


Used for hanging the 
windows in this building 


OUR CHAINS 
HAVE PROVEN VERY 
'POPULAR IN 
SCHOOLS,HOSPITALS, 
POST OFFICES, 
HOTELS, LIBRARIES 
AND OTHER 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Why not use the best? 


See Page 1191, Sweet’s Catalog 


SASH CHAIN BOOKLET 
ON REQUEST 


Atlantic Refining Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ORIGINATORS OF SASH CHAINS 
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Aacnt. De Foro Smitu 


ATLANTA G4 


Roofing File ae yee zs MISSION TILE ROOF 


SHOWING CONCEALED GUTTER 


eminiscent of Old Spain 


Presenting a truly interesting ruggedness of roof text- 
ure, and substantial balanced weight, together with a 


soft autumn foilage range of natural burned fireflashed 
shades—thoroughly vitrified, impervious to weather con- 
ditions, and true to type. 


Samples and data cheerfully furnished 


Mifflin flcod Brick Company 
Burned Clay Products 
Atlanta» Ga~ 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 


Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects 
Mare Ejdlitz & Son, Contractors 


A MONUMENT OF QUALITY 
Mississippi Wire Glass installed exclusively 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
St. Louis Chicago 
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THE GUTEBRS 
MAIL CHUTE 


Made in our own 
factory. Installed by 
our own experienced 
erectors, insuring unt- 
form high quality and 
prompt completion. 
Estimates and full 


data on request. 


Illustration shows Special Residence Mail Box. Size 
12" x 61" x 31", Send for description and price. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 
OFFICES AND FACTORY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ny 
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Samson Spot Sash Cord 


4 


Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected, 
and guaranteed free from all imperfections of 
braid or finish. Can be distinguished at a glance 
from common cord by our trade mark, the Col- 
ored Spots. 


Samson Wire Center Sash Cord 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


For heavy windows, or where for any reason a 
metallic device is required. A special quality 
enameled steel wire cable, with a braided cotton 
cover of the same quality as Spot Sash Cord 
with the same trade mark. Many times more 
durable than unprotected metallic devices, noise- 
less and attractive in appearance. Send for tests, 
samples and full information. 


Samson Cordage Works 


Boston, Mass. 
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Arrange the Partitions 


Type No. 72 


Single hung from center of 
each alternate door. No 
track or guide required in 
floor. For Accordion Doors. 


Type No. 402 
Doors hung from edge. With 
roller floor guide. For doors 
folding to one side of parti- 
tion. 


Type No. 405 


Doors hung from edge. To 
rollon floor track and guided 
above. Used where head 
room is limited. 


as You want them— 


N designing churches, schools, hotels and 

public buildings generally where accordion 

doors or folding partitions are required to 
close wide openings, the question of a practical 
layout of these doors is many times vexing. 


It is our firm belief, based on evidence and a 
quarter of a century of experience, that McCabe 
Hangers are the solution for Folding Door prob- 
lems. Our staff will be glad to assist you. 


So we simply say: ‘“‘Arrange the Partitions as 
you want them, and—write in your specification 
‘McCabe Hangers’.”’ 


There are many types of McCabe Hangers, but 
each is built to an equal high standard and is 
simple, strong—and in operation, smooth and 
quiet. 


CCABE 


HANGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
425-27 West 25th St. New York, N. Y. 
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WALLS OF STRENGTH 


Cracked and falling plaster and stucco is but the 
inevitable result of poor and therefore costly 
construction. 


As ordinarily applied, plaster and stucco is held 
in place by means of ‘‘keys.” 


“Keys” are that quantity of plaster or stucco 
forced through the openings provided between 
or in the lath or base in order to hold in place, 
over the face of the lath, the specified amount 
of material. 


“‘Keys”’ therefore, add nothing to the strength of 
the slab, and the quantity of plaster or stucco 
used to form the ‘“‘keys’” would be actually 
wasted if there were another and better way to 
hold it in place. 


And there is a way to insure permanent interior 
plaster walls and ceilings, and exterior stucco 
walls; namely, by reinforcing them. 


National Stucco-Plaster Reinforcement intro- 

duces a new chapter in permanent ceiling and 

wall construction. It is a combined reinforce- 

ment and base which does not rely on fragile 

‘keys’ to hold the plaster or stucco in place; its 

net-work of galvanized, electrically-welded, cold- 

drawn steel wire (which develops more than 

60,000 pounds per square inch tensile strength) 

becomes an integral part of and thoroughly em- 

: eS exe bedded in the material, and thereby insures 

NATIONAL | heh truly reinforced, monolithic, permanent walls 
es ee : and ceilings. 


The cost of National Stucco-Plaster Reinforce- 
ment per room completely plastered is but little 
more than the cost of ordinary but non-the-less 
primitive and inferior wood lath construction. 
It is cheaper, in place, than other Stucco laths 
and bases. 


When building, insist on the use of National Stucco- 
Plaster Reinforcement—aside from its reinforcing 
value, it is the best and cheapest insurance you can 
carry on your walls and ceilings. 


| 
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Carried in stock by local dealers 
Write for literature, samples and prices 


National Steel Fabric Company 
sce (Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company) 

IN, me 710 Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cs 


r Rana 
_\\TRADE MARK. 


TUNION-ARCADE-BUILDINGI-E tT PITTS BURGH LYS ASE 
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Southern Pacific Lines’ Paint Shop, Houston, Texas, roofed for permanence with Federal 
Interlocking Tile and flooded with daylight through the use of Federal Glass Tile 


Why put temporary roofs on 


permanent buildings? 


OOFS are constantly repaired or 

replaced on buildings that are 
otherwise as sound as the day they 
were built. And every dollar spent for 
replacing these destructible roofs is 
an unanswerable argument for the 
economy of Federal Cement Tile — 
“‘the indestructible roof.” 


Thousands of Federal Roofs are 
proving this in every part of the 
industrial world. As Federal Roofs 
grow older—as they outlast roofs 


that were supposed to be permanent — 
it becomes still more evident that 
there is only one form of roof that is 
permanent in the purest sense of the 
word. 


Realization of this basic fact has led 
hundreds of the landmarks of industry 
to standardize on Federal. In this 
fireproof, acidproof, fumeproof roof 
these great firms have found a 
measure of ultimate saving that 
makes Federal Cement Tile the most 
economical roof in existence. 


Made, Laid and Guaranteed by 


Federal Cement Tile Co., 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Works: Hammond, Indiana and Detroit, Michigan 
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METAL LATH MAKES LUMBER 


Ninety-Six Percent of 
Residence Fires 


Nike otherwise thoughtful people 
completely neglect the fire protection 
of the interior of residences, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that almost all residential fires 
start on the interior. 


One of the most prominent Fire Preven- 
tion Engineers in the country once stated 
thatan ordinarily constructed masonry wall 
building was not very much mote resistive 
than frame construction, because the 
spread of interior fires is just as rapid in 
the former as in the latter. Thinking archi- 
tects do not delude themselves that they 
have made buildings fire-safe without 
built-in fire protection for the interior 
partitions and floors. 


This information is inserted by the following 


Kno-Burn eee near ry Econo Eureka Rose foine Lath 
Accessories 


Corrugated Lon oe 
AT 4 WES iT RN @ € 
EXPA METAL CO Teneeok Steel Company 


1234 OLD COLONY BUILDING CHIGAGO MILT. Youngstown, Ohio 
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A eo ae 
CONSTRUCTION FIRE-SAFE 


Originate Within the 
Building Itself 


XPANDED Metal Lath and plaster will 
E confine a severe fire to the room of 
origin for over one hour, as proved in the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories tests. The same 
authority rates commonly used interior 
finishes at but four minutes’ protection. 
With these facts thoroughly realized by 
the building profession, architects will not 
build fire-trap interiors to house their 
clients. 


Besides its fire protection, Metal Lath 
provides practically crackproof walls and 
ceilings. The use of Expanded Metal Lath 
isan economy, reducing redecoration costs, 
and eliminating plaster cracks. 


Write any of the companies listed below 
for the 5 Vulnerable Points in residential 
fire protection —the most effective protec- 
tion with the least expenditure. 


members of the Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 


Stops Fire—Prevents Cracks 
RIGID METAL LATH ASSOCIATED 
The General Fireproofing Company METAL LATH MANUFACTURERS 
Y 


oungstown, Ohio 


eee 
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For Public and Institutional Buildings 


Knapp Sanitary Metal Base is not 
just another metal trim. It has dis- 
tinctive features that make it an 
important part of any building. 


Consider these features—it finishes 
flush with the plaster, it is coved at 
the angle, finishes flush with the 
floor, there are cove fittings for the 
corners, and sanitary plinths at the 
doors. 


It increases the fire protection ma- 
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KNAPP BROTHERS 
2419-25 W. 14th St: 


Atiapp 


terially, it is easy to clean, it will 
not shrink, warp or crack, and it 
adds to the appearance of a room. 
Write for our booklet describing 
Knapp Sanitary Metal Base. We 
will be glad to mail it to you. 


Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim 


Products 
Flush Cove Base 
Flush Door Casing 
Flush Chair and Bed Rail 
Concealed Picture Moulding 
Bull-Nose Metal Corner Protector 
Flush Window Trim 
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ACTS AS 
PLASTER 
GROUND 


‘FLUSH WITH PLASTER 
47 NO PLACE FOR 
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FLUSH WITH 
FLOOR 


MANUEACTURING Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Battleship Linoleum 


N the thoroughly modern buildings 
pictured here—latest evidence of 


the broad-gauge school program of 
the city of Denver—Nairn Battleship 
Linoleum is used exclusively. 


The administrative offices of this 
great educational enterprise are 
equipped with Nairn Battleship Lino- 
leum to resist the steady flow of traf- 
fic of a huge business organization. 


In the Byers High School, too, 


Nairn Battleship Linoleum resists the 
steady scuff and tramp of hundreds 
of students on hourly rounds from 
class to class. 


And for forty-nine years Nairn 
Linoleum has stood at the head of 
its class. For beauty and durability, 
resiliency and moderate first cost, it 
has no peer. That is why it is the 
choice of architects the country over. 


Shall wesend yougeneroussamples? 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY, Kearny, New Jersey 
W. & J. Sloane, Wholesale: Sole Selling Agents 


New York 


San Francisco 


Administration Offices: Denver Public Schools 


William N. Bowman Co. 


Architects 


Denver Dry Goods Co. 
Linoleum Contractors 


Daniels § Fisher, Linoleum Contractors 
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FIREPROOF 
VENEERED 
DOORS 


cAND 


TRIM 
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YRONO doors and trim are recommended for use 
in office buildings, hotels, hospitals, apartments, 
schools and similar types of buildings for the openings to 
stairways, elevators, pipe shafts, corridor and room parti- 
tions and wherever ornamental, fireproof doors are desired. 


Pyrono doors and trim are furnished in any design de- 
sired and in any cabinet wood. They are installed by 
carpenters just as regular hardwood doors and trim are 
installed. 
A Few Notable Installations 

Federal Reserve Bank Building, Chicago 

Federal Reserve Bank Building, Kansas City 

Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Hanna Building, Cleveland 

Cunard Building, New York City 

Commodore Hotel, New York City 


Full information with details of construction will be furnished 
architects upon request 


The Compound and Pyrono Door Co. 


Factory and General Offices 
St. Joseph - Michigan 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


View of living room, country home of Ralph Hamlin on Uplifters’ 
Ranch in Santa Monica Canyon. Varnum Door Engine used on 
disappearing panel between dining and living room 


ARNUM Door Engines, installed out of sight, open 
WAS close doors as silently and easily as Ali Baba’s 
“Open Sesame” moved the door to his treasure cave. They 
are used extensively in banks, but are particularly adapted 
for use in fine homes, 


For blue prints and 
calalogue write 


VARNUM DOOR 
ENGINE CO. 


949 West 16th Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Sash Chain 


represents the maximum in strength and 
wearing qualities. It will outwear any 
other type of sash suspension material 
and always sustains its load. 


No. 130 No. 250 


We have standardized the sizes of chain to corre- 
spond with the weights of sash for which they are 
intended. 


No. 80, for 80 pound double-hung Sash 
« 100, “ 100 “ “ “ “ 
“e 130, se 130 “ec “se 
“e 250, “ 250 “ce 


American Chain Company 


Incorporated 


Bridgeport, ACO Connecticut 


&. 
Boston re Pittsburgh 
Chicago aR Portland, 
New York Pe Ore. 
Philadelphia va San Francisco 


May, 1923 
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There are just three dur- 
able metals for leaders, 
gutters, flashings and 


roofing trim. The other 
two are expensive. Specify 


Horse Head Zinc leaders 


and gutters. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 Front Street  (£stablished 1848) New York City 


CuicaGo: Mineral Point Zinc Company 
PITTSBURGH: ‘The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
SAN Francisco: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
CLEVELAND: ‘The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 


The world’s standard for inc products 
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TONCAN: The famous Chateau Fron-~- 
tenac, Quebec, was remodeled in 1915, 
Toncan was used for roofing and flue work. 


TONCAN: The makers of Camel Ciga- 
rettes, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., have used Toncan 
for years in their large plant. 


— wherever men and 
women work and live 


You will find iron and its products everywhere. It helps 
you to work, to cook, to eat, to sleep and to live. Of all 
metals it is the most useful. The service it gives makes life 
better and more complete for almost everyone. 

Nature foresaw our need and gave us large quantities of 
iron. To offset this, to make us know iron, use it properly 
and get the most out of it, she made iron a prey to two 
great diseases—rust and corrosion. 

7 . Our work is to find out the best ways to use iron for dif- 
ee ferent purposes—to mix it with other metals and make 
| ; alloys that fight rust and corrosion. 

a Toncan metal is one of our greatest achievements. This 
alloy is of purified iron with enough copper added to ob- 
tain the greatest possible resistance to rust and corrosion. 

Our reward is the almost universal service Toncan gives 
or can give. Wherever there isneed for rust-resisting sheet 
metal, Toncan is being used. 

Toncan serves in the home, on farms, in factories, rail- 
roads, mines—in almost every phase of human activity. 

If you make, buy or use any product of iron, it might 
help you much to write to us; give us all the information 
you have and let us tell you if we know of a better iron or 
alloy. 

UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, Canton, Ohio 


Branches in Large Cities—Distributors Everywhere ct 


TONCAN: A beautiful home in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. The built-in gutters, the con- 
ductor pipe and other sheet metal work 
are Toncan. Architect: C. E. Schermer- 
horn. 


: TONCAN U-LOY 
METAL STEELS 
Commercially pure iron Special analysis and alloy 
alloyed with copper to ob- steels made to your speci- 
tain the greatest possible fications or ours for any 
resistance to rust and cor- required purpose. 


rosion. 


MADE BY THE OLDEST AND Ta 
LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HIGH- EE uv 
GRADE ALLOY STEEL 


TONCAN:? Termina Elevator, Kansas 
City, Kansas. AllSteel Sheets on sides and 
roof replaced with Toncanin 1920. General 
Contractor: McDonald Construction Co . 
Sheet Metal by W. C. Wiedmann Co 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
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The ‘New 
Hotel Penn Garage 


at York, Pennsylvania 


will be equipped with 
Aimy Noloramp.s 


XG usual, the d’Humy System was selected because the miniature 
sketch plans which we prepared for the architect, J. A. Dempwolf, 
York, Pa., proved that the d’-Humy Motoramp System permitted the storage of a 
maximum number of cars and afforded maximum convenience and safety to motor- 
ists, with the same ideal car arrangement that would be employed if the building were 
only one story high. 


The arrangement of this typical building confirms the claim that d’Humy Motoramps 
have all the advantages of ordinary ramps and elevators with none of their disad- 
vantages. They have the convenience of the 
ordinary ramp and the space economy of the 
Fa elevator without its heavy upkeep expense and 
slow service. 


— The fact that d’-Humy Motoramps are half the 
usual length and have open sides gives the 
motorist perfect “‘visibility,’’ the result being 
that he can always see so farahead that henever 
gets into any traffic difficulties and he is al- 
ways able to arrange to pass other motorists 
on the broad aisles between the ramps. 


ee W0°78 


EK z 107% a 


Whatever your layout problem, there is a 
d’Humy Motoramp solution for it. Regardless 
of the size or shape of the plot, the slope of the 
ground, or need for provision for stores and 
offices, experience proves that we can work out 
a solution that will be far more satisfactory 
than any solution involving ordinary ramps or 
elevators. 


Facade and Floor Plan— Hotel Penn Garage Therefore, ask us to prepare, without obligation, 
miniature sketch plans, together with an analysis 
which will prove that the d’ Humy Motoramp System 


OTHER hotel garages using the will give the lowest cost per car and the highest 
d’Humy Motoramp System in- investment return. 

clude the Nelson House Garage, : ‘ “ 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and the Ho- You will also wish to have our informal garage 
tels Statler Garage, Buffalo, N. Y. design data bulletin service. 


Ramp Buildings Corporation 


115 Broad Street, New York 


Yimy Wetorampo —a Patented System of Building Design involving a combination of 
ramps with staggered floors. 
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Clinton 
Wire 
Lath 


Standard since 


1856 


ADAPTED to all kinds of plain and ornamental 
plastering. 


A. I, Dupont Residence Carrere & Hastings 
Roslyn, Long Island Architects A glance at the key side of a wall plastered on 
Clinton Wire Lath will show the perfect manner in 
which the plaster surrounds the lath. The clinch of 
the back plaster will so cover every wire that it is 
dificult to detect a single strand showing in this 
perfect key. 


Made from the 
Architect’s Own Design 


Complete information upon request 


WICKWIRE_ SPENCER STEEL CORPORATION 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 


OR sixty-four years Fiske has been 

widely known for the fidelity with which 
it reproduces the architect’s ideas in all 
kinds of ornamental metal work in iron, 
brass and bronze. 


Worcester Buffalo Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


Also the more practical in- 
stallations — from woven 
wire fences to fire escapes. 


Or Fiske will produce from 
its own designs or will de- 
velop the architect's sug- 


| STANDARD 
gestions. OF THE WORLD 


Dncbertnpletet For an architect or builder 
Fiske | 4 é & 
Send for catalog. to put his metal work prob- 


lems up to Fiske is a guar- 
antee of satisfactory results. 


We contract to do installa- 
tion work or we will furnish 
plans and blueprints with 
complete erecting instruc- 


tions. 


Send for Fiske Catalog 35. 


Our distinctive designs harmonize with the lines of the building, whether it 
isa town house, suburban home, country estate, bungalow or other property. 


A Fiske ornamen- 
tal grille. Many 
other designs. 

Send for catalog. <i L oe re eet ert oer We also a ebiag poth grilles, balconies, partition railings, folding gates and 


Book of Designs “B” sent upon request 


J. W. Fi ske Die Aeteds Dane ee 
WORKS 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK |i gl Bt (ned Coen 


8O Park Place ~ New York CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 “The Worlds Greatest lron Fence Builders’ 


~y 


Fire Doors Control Fires 
and Reduce Insurance 


met & 


Most Complete 
Book on the | 
Subject Ever 


This Book , \h eee Mio 
Should Be v= ee , a se i 
In the \ NO 

Hands of 


ee 


Every ee This complete catalog of Fire Doors and Fire Door 
Industrial Hardware is just off the press. Profusely illustrated 


and filled from cover to cover with valuable infor- 
Architect mation and suggestions for fire prevention systems. 
A copy sent free to every industrial architect who 

requests it on his letterhead. Ask for F-25. 


eta: oF ichards Wilcox Mf ‘ (0. Mianecnel 


2 


Philadelphia me AHaneer for any Door that Slides.’ Omaha 
Cleveland : Kansas City i 
Wndlgnhk polis AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. Los Angeles 
St. Louis San Francisco 


RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CoO. 1® 
705 : Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


ne 
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A typical installation of “‘U. S.”’ Tile 
Flooring in the Roosevelt Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. .S 


Beauty— Wear—and Quiet! 


ELDOM has a flooring material more nearly fulfilled every requi- 
site of bank service than has “U.S.” Tile. 


Its rich color effects—in plain or veined designs—harmonize effec- —*/”- pee Pa pe hie tle cr RS 
tively with the highest types of interior decoration. Bowery Savings Bank, New7YorkCity 

Made of reinforced rubber, with the experience and facilities of the shoei spe aie uiaae eae! 
United States Rubber Company behind it, “U. S.” Tile Flooring Be cccle Satire Rates ss 


possesses a durability that approaches permanence. 

Added to this is the element of quiet, due to the native resiliency 
of the properly compounded rubber which tends to deaden the noise 
of footfalls and of mechanical office appliances. 

Investigate ““U. S.”’ Tile today—not only for large floor spaces but 
also for counters and desk tops. 


United States Rubber Company 


Bank Flooring Department 
1790 Broadway, New York City ee 


“U.S: Tile Flooring 
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The*edge shows you 
that the tile designs are built 
in. The colors go‘through to 
the burlap back 


Straight Line 
id Linoleum 


& e 
at is it y 
F A flooring’of enduring beauty made of sanitary and 
resilient linoleum tiles pressed together and on to a 
tough burlap backing under tremendous pressure. 
The Straight Line patterns are as clean-cut and reg- 
ular as the finest tile floor. 


This flooring will outwear hardwood yet permits 
free use of design and color. The patterns cannot 
wear off because the colors go through to the burlap 
back. 


Nairn Straight Line Inlaid Linoleum is used in all 
classes of residential work, and in private offices, 
reception rooms, corridors—wherever the floor should 
combine the decorative with the serviceable. It may 
well become the foundation of the decorative scheme. 


If you will state the type of room or rooms you 
are planning to floor, we will send you a group of 
patterns lithographed in actual colors, from which 
to make a selection. Also generous samples of 
the linoleum itself. Or you can secure these from your 
linoleum contractor. 


NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
202 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, New Jersey 


Largest Manufacturers of Inlaid Linoleum in America 


W. & J. Sloane, Wholesale 


Sole Selling Agents 
New York San Francisco 


HH 
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Written Easily 
and Safely 


HE easiest and safest way to write a specification for a satis- 
factory composition flooring is to insert the word ‘‘MARBLE- 
LOID” in the flooring specification, followed by ‘‘as manu- 
factured and installed by The Marbleloid Company, 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.” 


Marbleloid identifies a composition flooring that is fire- 


proof, warm, strong, resilient, attractive, and which develops 
a remarkable tenacity against wear. 

Whenever Marbleloid is specified once, the owner will always request its use 
in future building operations. For instance: 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Company.........................(11 Contracts) 
STO rat CCHIPNATL igre Header oa ne cled ood ave ¢ oak scns os dda laws (8 ) 
Wm. Becker Aniline Chemical Works.........................( 8 ) 
BOE CORE ATOMIC CIE Ty sees cd wis Sie! bles Awa 6s doale aoe an tue gape (12 > ) 
GAC GRAN LOC N A DAING ee 4 ihn orc 92 hee aes nc aad ad sob mea (26 es ) 
Dera LeV en IN CWS Seip pte Piece ied nasa nce es. ane Lee ee ( 6 ) 
(rerie ral sr lectrtc (Onan Vise 6 og ethos eects. wale ods Wa amare eee (20 ) 
Perm OL Rena SOT MECMIITAILY stage aero, eS sin acter < Oh-n.s’ais Baad echva ope (19 a ) 
LAPT AST ET A LRN ey 6 Seed a ae Maa (30 “ ) 
SEE LATTA gl Bey sre ee Ri A ae mS ome Pepe eo An see (14 ) 


The composition floor on which the specification writer gets no comeback or 
Write for Architect's takes no risk is‘‘ MARBLELOID.” It is manufactured, installed and guaranteed by 


sample case, color chart, 


. , ; 2 org izati i Nd 
list of installations, ete. one organization 


Over two million feet are specified annually for Offices, Apartments, Hospitals, 
Schools, Banks, Industrial Plants, Public Buildings, etc. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY . 1404 Printing Crafts Building - New York City 


ARBLELOID 


The. Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 
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Photo shows exterior of Federal Reserve Bank, 
Boston, Mass. Architect: R. C. Sturgis, Boston. 
Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum laid throughout 

by Bonded Floors Co. 


“A surety bond 


with every floor” 


‘Bonded Floors in Modern Banks 


We recommend without reservation working spaces, where it is desired to 
four types of resilient floors that are  deaden the noise of employees’ footsteps 
giving the utmost satisfaction in a and make standing less tiresome. 


large number of bank buildings through- To obtain richness and harmony with 
out the country. the decorations of an 

Each one is resili- Here are listed just a few banks in which we interior we suggest 
ent, permanent, and have recentlyinstalled quiet,comfortable floors: Gold-Seal Treadlite 
Fah e Oe clean ee Mechanics & Metals Bank, Broadway and 66th St., N.Y. Tile, which a made 
each one we issue a Architects: Delano & Aldrich mda variety of col- 

Chase National Bank, Pri St. and Broadway, N. Y. : 
5-year Sur ety Bond Et eee ee, A dieans Probe & Wilke or ed tile effects, Or 
for the full amount SIAR cc ay gama Gold- Seal Rubber 
of the CONntracl. Brookline Savings Bank, Brookline, Mass. Tile, which dupli- 
: Architect: F. J. Untersee h l . 
Of these floor Ings Bea Company, Atlantic City, N. J. cates the ee. a 
: rchitects: Dennison & Hirons 
- a earanc 

Gold Seal B attleship Hartford Connecticut Trust Co., Hartford, Conn. H P ance Of the 
Linoleum, made in Architect: Benjamin Morris finest marbles. 
four attractive colors By specifying any 
—gray, green, brown and terra cotta— __ one of these floorings you obtain the 


is the most inexpensive. The most quiet services of a nation-wide organization 
and comfortable underfoot is our Cork — which specializes in the proper instal- 
Tile. These floors are used chiefly in lation of resilient floors. 


BONDED -FLOORS-COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


FLOORING - ENGINEERS: AND-CONTRACTORS 


New York » Chicago * Boston 7 Philadelphia » San Francisco» Cleveland » Detroit » Newark + Jamaica r Los Angeles 


THE DAVANZATI PALACE, FLORENCE. By Louis Conrad 
Rosenberg. Descriptive text and measured drawings of one of 
the most famous of early Italian renaissance buildings. Drawings 
covering every important detail in the palace likely to be required 
by a modern architect working in the primitive renaissance style. 
70 plates, 1014 x 131% ins. Bound in buckram. Published by The 
Architectural Book Publishing Co., 31 East 12th St., New York. 


LTHOUGH Italian cities 
iN are not subject to the in- 
cessant tearing down and 
building up which are said to 
cause the almost complete re- 
building of an American city at 
least once in each century, there 
are surprisingly few buildings in 
Florence which may be regarded 
as remains of the early renaissance 
era. Of these few examples the 
Davanzati Palace is one of the 
chief, though during its long life 
it has experienced many vicissi- 
tudes, falling upon evil days and 
reaching an advanced stage of de- 
crepitude from which it was fi- 
nally rescued and restored with 
archeological fidelity to some- 
thing closely akin to its original 
and pristine condition. The res- 
torations were done under the 
supervision of an eminent anti- 
quarian who has filled the palace 
with furnishings of the period, so 
that it presents much the same 
appearance as when built during the fourteenth century. 
The Davanzati Palace ranks as one of the examples of 
Italian renaissance architecture most interesting to ar- 
chitects of the modern world. This is due in large meas- 
ure to its comparatively moderate size and character, 
for it is neither so vast nor so overwhelmingly magnifi- 
cent as many of the great palaces of Italy. Hemmed in 
between the Via Porta Rossa and the narrow Via Ca- 
paccio its area is not great, and its comparatively mod- 


Farmhouses, Manor Houses, Minor Chateaux and Small Churches 


From XI to XVI centuries in Normandy, Brittany and other parts of France 
With a Preface by Ralph Adams Cram, F.A.1.A. 


HE glories of old French architecture include 

far more than the Gothic cathedrals and the 
renaissance chateaux, for some of the most beauti- 
ful buildings in the world are the village churches 
and wayside chapels of France and the smaller 
domestic buildings of different kinds which 
abound in the rural districts and small towns. 


New Edition, 8 x 111% ins., 94 pages, almost entirely illustrations. 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


SHOOK WEPARTMENT 


A Court and Stairway 


Illustration from “The Davanzati Palace, Florence’ 


erate number of spacious rooms are beautiful chiefly 
by reason of their dignified, accurate proportions and 
their reticent and somewhat austere character instead 
of depending upon splendor of embellishment as do so 
many of the later renaissance buildings. It is just this 
early, primitive character which has led to the basing 
upon it of so many modern in- 
teriors, particularly in residences. 

The present volume is a useful 
and authoritative collection of 
plans and measured drawings re- 
cording data which concerns ar- 
chitects interested in the earlier 
Italian renaissance. In addition 
to views of the exterior of the 
palace, which is comparatively 
well known, the author gives 
plans of the various floors and 
half-tone illustrations from photo- 
graphs of most of the rooms, to- 
gether with measured drawings of 
all their details likely to interest 
the present-day architect. There is 
no detail of an early renaissance 
palace which was not given a well 
considered and finished grace; 
much depended upon proportions 
ef rooms and heights of ceilings, 
and upon proportions of door and 
window openings, corbels, chim- 
neypieces and the like there were 
lavished all the thought and care 
which render them after almost four centuries models 
which architects delight in following. Here are measured 
drawings of ceilings, chimneypieces, window and door 
trim, and of the nail-studded shutters which were used 
in old Italian houses for protection against robbery, but 
which like everything else of that period were rendered 
decorative and ornamental. All these structural acces- 
sories involve, of course, the use of considerable iron- 
work, such as hinges, bolts, knockers, andirons, railings 


> 


For the architect whose work includes country 
or suburban residence work no more helpful 
book could be imagined, for these old French 
buildings with their incomparable grouping, 
besides affording practical precedent for mod- 
ern use, were developed in materials easily had 
today in almost any part of the United States. 


Price $10 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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Small Houses of the 
Late Georgian Period 


VOLUME II 
(INTERIORS) 
By STANLEY C. RAMSEY 


HE first volume of this work, dealing with small and 
medium sized English houses in the Georgian style, 
met with an enthusiastic reception from American archi- 
tects. This later volume possesses an even wider appeal, 
for the present vogue of the Georgian style, particularly 
in its simpler forms, renders the subject of vital interest 
not only to architects but to interior decorators as well. 
In excellent half-tone plates, chiefly of full page size, 
there are illustrated different rooms of late Georgian 
houses,—halls, living rooms, libraries and dining rooms, 
and such details of interiors as mantels, door and window 
frames, stairways, columns and pilasters, and ornament 
in relief upon walls and ceilings. An invaluable detail of 
the work is the inclusion of drawings from which many 
of these details can be reproduced. 

It would be difficult to think of a book which would 
be of more direct and practical value to an architect 
whose practice includes residence work, or to an interior 
decorator who values correct precedent in design. 


Handsomely bound in full cloth gilt, size 1214 x 81% 


ins., and printed on heavy art paper 
Price $10 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
8 | SSL ae: 5 eg ge er er ae re ee re ae rene Se ES 
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and other details, drawings of which are included here. 
To give the necessary contrast to walls which were fre- 
quently of plain, rough textured plaster much use was 
necessarily made of polychrome decoration on ceilings 
and woodwork; sometimes the walls themselves were 
polychromed in diaper patterns or in other ways which 
involve much use of all-over designs, and in this volume 
there are given for the modern architect or interior deco- 
rator not only these ancient patterns themselves but in- 
dications of the colors in which the designs have been 
worked out. The treatment of the floors of the palace is 
not overlooked, nor is the manner of glazing the win- 
dows which contribute so powerfully to the character 
of the building. 

The volume is possessed of a value and an interest 
which are permanent, for in the use of this most subtle 
of architectural styles success depends upon the ut- 
most care in the following of the best precedent, and in 
this work the following of excellent precedent is made 
possible by its presentation of views and drawings. 


GARDENING UNDER GLASS. By F. F. Rockwell. 297 pp., 514 
x 8 ins. Fully illustrated. Price $3.50 net. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y, 


ANDSCAPE gardening is so closely related to archi- 

tecture that the subject may well be regarded as pos- 
sessing an architectural application. Buildings of many 
types—notably country houses—depend for much of 
the effect for which their architects strive upon sur- 
roundings suitably disposed and fittingly developed in 
accordance with definitely formulated plans; even city 
houses and structures of certain other kinds rely upon 
gardening in other forms for much of their exterior and 
interior adornment, so that the subject of gardening de- 
serves well of architects who value the finished and har- 
monious appearance of their work. 

Now the beginning of much gardening involves the 
use of greenhouses, cold frames, and other structures in 
which growth is produced under glass, and this study of 
gardening under glass by an authority well and widely 
known gives the reader an insight into the vast possibili- 
ties which such gardening holds forth; in fact as one 
turns the pages of this instructive work and comes to 
illustrations which show the luxuriant growth of all 
kinds of flowering plants and every manner of vege- 
tables, and peaches, nectarines, grapes and melons rip- 
ening within a few inches of the sleet and snow of a 
northern winter, the wonder grows that wider use is not 
made of methods which render these luxuries easily 
possible, particularly when it is suggested that the 
methods are neither inordinately difficult nor prohibi- 
tively costly. 

For architects the volume holds an appeal which is 
both strong and direct. Architects are inclined to dis- 
courage the use of “glass houses,” even when they real- 
ize their value, because they are so often ugly to the 
extent of marring the appearance of their surroundings; 
when they are absolutely essential, architects generally 
accept them as a necessary evil and either place them in 
remote and obscure corners or so mask or screen them 
with tall planting that their ugliness is concealed, while 
their benefits are enjoyed. There is no reason, however, 
for greenhouses’ being the eyesore they only too often 
are, and the firm of builders responsible for much co- 
operation in the preparation of this work have solved the 
architectural problems involved and in publications of 
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—protecting concrete from weather 


and from the destructive sulphur 
fumes of coal smoke and soot, as well 


Monsieur Kessler was right, back in 1883, 
when he recommended the metallic fluo- 
silicates for the preservation of limestone 
against disintegration by the elements. 
Since that time, in this “age of concrete,” 
atmospheric conditions have becomeworse 
instead of better, especially in the cities. 


Fumes from the burning of coal are laden 
with sulphur gas. In connection with fog 
or rain sulphuric acid is formed. If in 
addition, a building is covered with soot, 
the acid is held on the surfaces with con- 
sequent quicker action. 


Extensive experiments abroad have proved 
that when the lime in the surface of con- 
crete is changed into insoluble fluorides, 
weak acids have no disintegrating effect. 
This end can best be achieved through 
the proper application of the metallic 
fluosilicates, of which Hard-n-tyte is an 
efficient combination. 


Companies like the Chicago Union Station 
Company of Chicago and the Worcester 
Electric Light Company are forestalling 
disintegration by applying Hard-n-tyte to 
exposed concrete surfaces. These great com- 


Cast concrete hand-rail at Chicago Union Station 
treated with Hard-n-tyte to prevent weathering. 
Hydrostone Products Company, Contractor. 


panies know—by test and by usage, 
that Hard-n-tyte forms a surface ex- 
tremely difficult for the elements or 
for sulphur fumes to penetrate. 


— _— 


Here is an instance of the effectiveness of Hard-n-tyte 
in weather and waterproofing concrete stacks. 
Worcester Electric Light Co., Worcester, Mass. 


First, because it reacts promptly with 
the lime. Second, it deposits very 
finely divided silica in the smallest 
pores, producing a hard, smooth, 
impervious surface. 


The new edition of the handbook on 
Hard-n-tyte Engineering Service 
describes the many important uses 
of Hard-n-tyte; and illustrates their 
application under various conditions. 


Send for it. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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their own set forth the excellence with which architec- 
tural skill may clothe them. Outbuildings of all kinds, 
and particularly farm structures, silos and water tanks, 
were long regarded as undesirable and as necessarily 
spoiling any estate where they were placed, but anyone 
who follows the progress of architectural design in 
America knows that farm buildings, and even tanks and 
silos, are now so designed that they are wholly admi- 
rable from an architectural point of view ;—and just so 
with the greenhouse. The book may well bring to an 
architect’s attention possibilities which would be to the 
endless advantage of his clients. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE; A Practical Handbook for Use in 
Design and Construction. By R. J. Harrington Hudson, B.Eng., 
A.M.C.E., A.M.Mech.E., M.C.I., M.Am.C.I., Member of 
the Science Committee of the Concrete Institute, Executive 
Engineer, Public Works Department (India). 318 pp.,514x8ins. 
Price $7. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


HE rapidly developing use of reinforced concrete 

and the constantly increasing facility with which 
engineers and builders handle its problems are marked 
by the changes which the years see in the use of this ma- 
terial. These changes are usually the result of experience, 
and engineers regard their experiences as belonging in no 
wise to themselves personally, but rather to the profes- 
sion which they represent. It follows, therefore, that the 
discoveries to which these experiences frequently lead 
are quickly made common property, and they serve to 
enrich the general fund of knowledge of the engineering 
profession. 

With long and varied practical experience in the use 
of reinforced concrete the author publishes a book in- 
tended for the use of students of practical engineering, 
as well as of those who are actually engaged in designing 
work of this nature or who are concerned with its con- 
struction. Part I considers briefly the materials used in 
reinforced concrete, the necessary preparations and the 
actual construction. Part II is given up to discussing the 
designsof slabs, columnsand beams, and tomake this sec- 
tion of the volume as helpful as possible there is included 
a chapter which illustrates and explains the complete de- 
sign of a floorwhich is supported on columns. Thispart of 
the work includes a number of valuable tables,—one 
dealing with the proportions of slabs, another with the 
proportions of standard T-beams, while a third table 
covers the properties of square columns. The use of these 
tables in practical designing is also illustrated. Part III 
deals with questions presented by secondary stresses in 
monolithic construction, and in the appendices there 
have been included mathematical investigations of sec- 
ondary stresses. Engineers now recognize fully the im- 
portance of the monolithic property of reinforced con- 
crete, and they realize that to design reinforced concrete 
intelligently it is vitally necessary to possess knowledge 
of the stresses which are likely to develop in the struc- 
ture. In one of the chapters of this work there is intro- 
duced what the author believes to be a new method of 
analyzing the bending stresses in columns. 

The book gives every indication of thorough and care- 
ful work upon the part of the author and those who have 
assisted him in different ways, and it is replete with dia- 
grams, tables and data of every requisite kind which 
could aid in making possible a firm grasp upon the sub- 
ject by those for whom the volume has been prepared. 
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STAINED GLASS TOURS IN FRANCE. By Charles Hitchcock 
Sherrill. 298 pp., 5 x 71% ins. Price $2.50. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 


N the modern revival of interest in the different arts 

which have contributed to the glory of architecture 
there has been constant growth during the past 30 or 40 
years. Architecture is perhaps better understood by the 
American people in general than at any period of our 
national history; sculpture and painting in their appli- 
cation to architecture are receiving due appreciation and 
meeting with constantly wider use, and other arts, such 
as the working of metal, are entering into building as 
possibly never since, during the renaissance, they played 
parts so important in aiding architectural expression. 

It is strange that amid all this quickening of appre- 
ciation the art of the glass worker has been almost the 
last to feel the revivifying effects of renewal of interest. 
The art is not one which hides its light under a bushel, 
for rather it makes use of the light to assert its glories, 
and from any of the Gothic cathedrals of Europe the 
windows proclaim the achievements of the ancient art 
of the glass stainer and painter. It might be replied, of 
course, that the revival of any art is slow in proportion 
to the depths to which it had fallen, and that public 
interest is reluctant to be stirred owing to the low estate 
to which the craft fell and from which in large measure 
it has not yet been redeemed, and that due recognition 
will be accorded when it has been proved that the art 
is once again placed upon a basis which renders such 
recognition meet and proper. 

Glass, like all the arts, has known its periods of incep- 
tion and growth; then the bright era of its culmination, 
followed by a long period of slow but steady deteriora- 
tion. Its period of triumph came during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, while its lowest ebb was not 
during the late renaissance, for still lower depths were 
to be reached during our own times, in proof of which 
assertion one need not go far to find visible, ocular proof. 
Analysis of the glories of the glass worker at Chartres. 
and Poitiers, to mention two places which possess su- 
preme examples, will show that its splendors are due in 
large measure to its being regarded as an aid to archi- 
tecture and not as an art to which architecture itself 
was tributary. This means that, like sculpture when 
suitably used with architecture, glass was subordinate 
to the controlling scheme and aids in preserving the 
architectural harmonies. The old glass takes its place 
in due and orderly fashion which glorifies the art while 
fulfilling its function in the whole. Modern glass, upon 
the contrary, is generally planned to be wholly inde- 
pendent of architecture, which in fact the glass maker 
seems to regard as an accessory—a sort of frame to set 
forth the glass which is practically a picture painted 
upon glass and making use of the full resources of per- 
spective, which when set in place provides not the rich 
repose and restraint of the old work but distraction and 
discord owing to the introduction in a solid wall of a 
painting wholly unrelated to its surroundings. Only dur- 
ing the last few years has the venerable art of glass 
painting been redeemed and its glories started upon the 
road to renewal, because its principles are understood. 

This excellent volume is not a treatise on glass, and 
much less a work in which its technique is considered. 
Rather it belongs to the literature and history of the 
subject which are of wide extent, for glass is deeply in- 
terwoven with the history of the medizval centuries and 
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into the lives of the people. Mr. Sherrill is already 
widely known as the author of a number of works on 
glass, and this latest volume records a pilgrimage to old 
French shrines in which there still remains much such 
glass, in describing which there is abundant opportunity 
for stirring the imagination and enthusiasm of the 
reader. The volume will undoubtedly aid in increasing 
the appreciation of glass by broadening the popular 
knowledge of the subject. 


STUDIES ON BUILDING HEIGHT LIMITATIONS IN LARGE 
CITIES, with Special Reference to Conditions in Chicago. Com- 
piled by Charles M. Nichols. 299 pp., 6 x 9 ins. Price $2.50. 
Chicago Real Estate Board, 57 West Monroe street, Chicago. 

HE question of heights of buildings allowable in 
cities is a matter which is engaging the attention of 
municipalities in widely scattered cities. Boston has 
been considering the raising of its limit of 125 feet, and 

Chicago since 1892 has made various laws upon the 

subject without yet having reached a practical and 

final solution of the problem. 

Congestion in American cities is generally due to the 
small size of the area which either is or is supposed to be 
available for purposes of certain kinds Thus in Boston 
or New York the smallness of the area is due to the 
physical limitations of a peninsula or an island upon 
which the city is built, while in Chicago the area which 
almost alone is regarded as suitable for high class de- 
velopment is that within the elevated railroad “‘loop.”’ 
In all these cities land values in the favored districts 
are high, and the desire of property owners is naturally 
to obtain the maximum returns from their holdings, 
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N invaluable work on the subject of 

acoustics, embodying the result of 
years of experiment and research by one of 
the foremost authorities. Elaborately illus- 
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the volume covers the governing of acoustic 
conditions in buildings of widely different 
classes such as_ theaters, music halls, 
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large class of buildings in which insulation of 
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up of what has been learned of the science of 
acoustics. 
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which involves building as many stories as possible 
from which to draw rentals. This, however, is being 
found to be impraciicable, and would be even more so 
were all property owners sufficiently enterprising to de- 
velop their holdings with tall buildings. Already in cer- 
tain districts in lower New York, where narrow streets 
have been solidly built up with such structures, the 
lower floors suffer by being cut off from light and air, so 
that only the demand for space in the district keeps 
them occupied at all. Obviously, in the interest of fair- 
ness and the public good some solution of this problem 
must be found, and the question has an intimate bear- 
ing on zoning, transportation, congestion, and a number 
of other subjects which must be considered. 

Many causes unite to render impossible the making 
beautiful of an American city. Americans view with de- 
spair the well ordered harmony of the greater cities of 
Europe, which have been developed under fixed rules, 
but nothing of the kind can be done in America, so with 
harmony and beauty out of reach the next best thing is 
to strive for cities in which access to different parts is 
convenient and where the buildings are practical to 
work in, and upon even these utilitarian considerations 
the laws governing the heights of buildings play an im- 
portant part. 

This volume, prepared by the Chicago Real Estate 
Board, is a contribution to the work of the city’s Zoning 
Commission. It records the history of height limitation 
in Chicago and reports the more recent deliberations of 
the committee appointed to consider it. The volume is 
of interest to architects, engineers, town planners, and 
others interested in this important subject anywhere. 
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By DAVID B. EMERSON 


The author begins at the foundation and 
carries to completion an up-to-date build- 
ing of modern materials and constructed by © 
present day methods. A valuable aid in 
the office and to the superintendent. 


247 pages, bound in cloth, 4% x 7 ins. 
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Napoleon Gray marble in First National 
Bank, South Amboy, N.J.; Holmes & 
Winslow, Architects. Marble contractor, 


Chas. M. Gray Marble and Slate Works. 
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And again in the Homestead Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Holmes & Winslow, 
Architects. Marble contractor, 
Chas. M. Gray Marble and Slate 
Works. 
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The Seacoast Trust Co., Asbury Park, 
N. J.; T. M. James the architect has de- 
signed entirely in Bath Limestone. 


Napoleon Gray Marble 


In Recent Banks 
eee are some building materials that, because of in- 


herent quality or color, are symbolic of the business 
that uses them. 
Of these, Napoleon Gray marble is one, when used in 
bank construction. In its-color and richness of texture 
are visualized the dignity and strength that a bank must 
show in its business home. 
If you are not of those who know or have used Napoleon 
Gray, we would be glad to send you samples and to con- 
fer with you about it or any of the many other bank 
marbles in our line. 
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Federal Bank & Trust 
Company Building, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Served by two Kaestner & Hecht 
“Variable Voltage Control” Elevators 


J. W. Royer, Urbana, Illinois, 
Architect 


Accepted by the Most Critical- 
Ké@H “Variable Voltage Control” 


Since the introduction of electricity as a motive power for elevators no single improve- 
ment has met such an immediate and widespread recognition and acceptance as K@#H 
“Variable Voltage Control.” The advantages of this new method of control are so definite, 
so tangible and so pronounced that a single ride on a K@H “Variable Voltage Control” 
elevator convinces even the most critical. The cars glide up silently, swiftly and accurately 
to the landings—between floors speed is gathered with amazing quickness, yet without 
discomfort—more service per elevator is rendered—and the power consumption is lower. 


These were the reasons, together with the Kaestner & Hecht way of doing business, 
which influenced the decision of the Federal Bank & Trust Company—the same reasons 
that have gained for K@H ‘‘Variable Voltage Control” a national acceptance among 
the most discerning buyers of elevators. 


Kaestner @ Hecht Co. - Founded 1863 - Chicago 
Ask Your cArchited 


Kaestner & Hecht Elevators 
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O the modern Bank money 1s no 

more than a symbol, an implied 
power, an obligation. It has slight attrac- 
tiveness in itself, the important thing being 
the use that can be made of it. The Sank 
of 1923 holds that the wealth of a country 
is not in its money, but in the things that 
money can buy,—real estate, farm lands, 
homes, industrial plants, — offering em- 
ployment to capable executives and 


skilled labor. 
Lishopric as building material is 


on the same plane. It 
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TRANSFER OF REGISTRATION 


HE Committee on Public Information of the 
| New York Chapter, A. I. A. has established 
a precedent for transfer of registration from 
New York to other states through the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards. This 
will interest architects previously registered in 
New York without examination. By a special ex- 
amination, approved by the New York Registra- 
tion Board, some of the difficulties encountered in 
transfer to other states have been overcome. 

New York architects registered by exemption who 
have for more than 10 years been engaged in prac- 
ticing architecture should apply to the New York 
State Board of Examiners for what is known as the 
“senior examination” of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards. Architects of less 
than 10 years’ practice may apply to the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards for the 
“junior examination”’ if the applicant was not regis- 
tered by exemption in New York and the regular 
New York examination is not accepted by the state 
to which transfer is desired. Both of these classes 
must also apply for blanks to the Secretary of the 
National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards, 64 East Van Buren street, Chicago. 


THE SHORT COLUMNS OF 
SieoPAULS 


ISTORY records many instances of the per- 
sistence of traditions which live on for cen- 
tury after century notwithstanding repeated de- 
nials, and light is thrown upon a tradition of some 
architectural interest by a communication which 
comes to us from Mr. A. W. Rudolph, of Altoona. 
“Something like two years ago many architects 
were interested in finding among the profusion of 
advertising matter that came into their offices a 
series of excellent imitations of antique wood cuts 
illustrative of bygone celebrities of the architec- 
tural profession. These were issued by the adver- 
tising bureau of a certain cement manufacturing 
concern which is widely known. 

‘‘Among them there was, of course, a likeness of 
Sir Christopher Wren, accompanied by an anec- 
dote from his career to the effect that when the fa- 
mous architect submitted his plans for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to the church council that solemn body 
decided that the columns supporting the dome were 
too few in number and forthwith directed that the 
number be doubled, which the architect, without 
demurring, did. A century later someone made the 
discovery that half of the columns were just short 
enough to be supporting nothing. 
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“This story, coming from some unknown but pre- 
sumed authority, was read by all before whose eyes 
it fell, and was probably accepted without question, 
largely on the reputation of the concern manufac- 
turing the product of which the series of folders was 
an advertisement. The writer was one of the pos- 
sible few who questioned the probability of the story 
and interested himself sufficiently to begin a cam- 
paign of authentication. He asked questions and 
wrote letters. Among those he questioned were two 
members of the architectural commission of a cer- 
tain state, who solemnly assured him that it was 
so,—that they had seen it. 

‘Answers to letters were received from the 
American Architect, the Architectural Record, the 
architectural colleges of Cornell and of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and also from THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum. None of these could offer any 
substantiation whatever or any authority for the 
story. THE Forum considerately attached to its 
reply a page from The Builder, of London, contain- 
ing an article on ‘St. Paul’s Cathedral and its 
Architect,’ by W. R. Lethaby. He was written. 

‘In the meantime the writer wrote the cement 
company under the name of which these folders 
were issued. A week later a reply was received from 
the advertising concern, which had originally issued 
the series of folders. The letter is quoted: 

“Your letter to the cement company was turned 
over to me as the man responsible for the series of 
architectural folders you mention. You picked the 
only one that I can’t give you chapter and book 
for,—incidentally the one that gave me the idea 
for the whole series. My mother’s uncle was the 
resident architect for Canterbury Cathedral, and 
the story referred to is one that as a youngster I 
often heard repeated to illustrate the difficulties of 
an architect with lay folk. In writing the series I 
tried to verify the accuracy of his story, but, 
frankly, was never able to do so.’ 

‘Following this some weeks came an answer from 
Mr. Lethaby: ‘I have heard variations of your col- 
umn story, but never in relation to St. Paul’s. In 
that place it was certainly (whether told or not) 
never true, and I feel that it was probably a myth- 
ical story (possibly more interesting on that ac- 
count) intended to show the craftsman’s compe- 
tence. There are other stories of a similar kind, that 
of the criticized sculptor, who pretended to cut 
away and drop dust from his hand until the critics 
said the result was splendid.’ 

“Thus dissolves one of those interesting myths 
that inevitably attach to great names. The writer 
submits the story and its denouement, inasmuch as 
others may have felt a like interest in the anecdote.”’ 
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In Telesco Partition 
A ae is not unless you call the little brads 
that hold the glass moulding, nails. Other- 


wise it is erected entirely with screws. 


We have devised and adhered to this screwed- 
together construction to make Telesco easy to 
move from place to place. It is so easily done that 
any carpenter or handy man can put it together 
or take it down with no help but a step ladder 
and screw driver. Partition that is nailed together 
has to be ripped apart. 


Telesco Partition comes apart, and is as flexible 
as a sectional book-case. It can be used again 
and again in different locations, without damag- 
ing or altering the wood. 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON 
HENRY BACON, F.A.I.A., ARCHITECT 


Mr. Bacon was presented the gold medal of the American Institute 
of Architects by President Harding at a ceremonial pageant on the 
steps of the memorial on the evening of May 18, 1923. The im- 
mense scale of the building may be appreciated by noting the two 
figures at the foot of the buttress at the left of the steps. 
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The Architecture of Banks 


By FREDERIC C. HIRONS 
Of Dennison & Hirons, Architects, New York 


HE fundamental principle of architecture 

throughout its history has been the expression 

of the purpose for which a building is used. 
What are the essentials to be sought for in planning 
a bank? 

Primarily a bank is a building in which the cur- 
rency and valuables of the public are guarded and 
stored. It affords quarters for an organization by 
means of which the financial interests of the com- 
munity are safeguarded, and in fulfilling this func- 
tion it performs a vital part in the business and 
industrial development of the country, since this 
activity cannot develop without the co-operation 
of the financial organization whichforms itssupport. 

There are many types 
of bank buildings: the 
individual bank; the bank 
and office building; the 
savings bank; the trust 
company; the private 
bank; the title and mort- 
gage company, 
forth. These may take 
various forms, such as are 
expressed in metropolitan 
banks on the one hand, 
and banks in the smaller 
cities, country towns and 
villages, on the other. It 
is not the purpose of this 
article to suggest in any 
way the types of architec- 
ture that shall be used, 
but rather to bring out 
the difficulties and show 
possible solutions in build- 
ings of this nature. 

The individual bank 
presents in itself the pos- 
sibility of a great number 
of solutions, dependent 
upon its site. The site may 
be an interior lot giving 
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Detail of First Floor Windows 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co., Hartford 


Benjamin Wistar Morris, Architect 


only one main facade to the building, or it may be 
that the site is located on the corner of two streets, 
giving two facades, or the site may be such that the 
building located on it is free on all sides, or it may 
be lots of irregular shapes. 

In the designing of banks which are purely bank- 
ing buildings, the first consideration that should 
govern the designer is the surroundings and char- 
acter of the buildings which form the entourage of 
his structure. The second consideration is the ques- 
tion of cost; this is all-important and must be kept 
in mind while the building is being designed, or else 
the architect may have the doubtful pleasure of re- 
designing the entire building in order that it may 
come within the limits of 
a specified appropriation. 
After these limiting condi- 
tions have been carefully 
considered, the architect 
may properly commence 
his sketches preparatory 
to his study of the archi- 
tectural expression of his 
problem. In presenting a 
solution toa board of bank 
directors, it 1s advisable 
generally to make several 
small sketch perspectives 
or elevations showing the 
various types of buildings 
which might conceivably 
meet the requirements es- 
tablished, since on such a 
board or committee there 
are always certain mem- 
bers who will have more or 
less strong personal opin- 
ions concerning the use of 
architectural motifs such 
as columns, rustication, 
iron grilles and a hundred 
other details. The ques- 
tion of the general design 
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should be subject primarily 
to the decision of the archi- 
tect, but his decision must be 
in keeping with the desires 
of his clients. Bankers, if one 
may make a generalization, 
constitute a class of business 
men whose confidence, once 
it has been won by the archi- 
tect, will gladly leave to his 
discretion and decision not 
only the architectural ex- 
pression of the building, but 
the disposition of many of 
the practical elements which 
enterinto theworking scheme 
of the bank. In the large 
cities in this country many 
excellent banks have been 
erected in recent years, and 
the knowledge of good bank 
designing is undoubtedly 
spreading. 

An individual bank in any 
One of the larger cities is a 
“‘probleme de luxe,’ since the 
architect is given opportunities full of possibilities 
for monumental expression of architectural design. 
However, with banks of this type, the ground area 
is naturally limited in extent, and the architect has 
before him the problem of arranging his plan in 
such a way as to gain the maximum floor area con- 
sistent with a good architectural expression. If the 
architect achieves this result (and the achieve- 
ment is difficult), he may justly expect, after the 
building has been occupied and inspected by its 
customers, to hear that his clients are saying, ‘‘We 
think we have the best modern bank in the coun- 
try,’ and they will go out of their way to recom- 
mend him to their fellow bankers. The praise is 
gratifying, but it is a reward not easily won. There 
is no doubt that today the American banking sys- 
tem is the most complete in existence. In order to 
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Grille at Stairs to Safe Deposit Vault 


First National Bank, Detroit 
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maintain this efficiency the 
American banker must have 
a building that will fulfill 
his exacting working re- 
quirements in every way. 

Let us consider the archi- 
tecture of various types of 
banks and bank buildings. 
The individual bank, lo- 
cated in a large city, is one 
which gives the architect 
his greatest opportunity. It 
is usually desired in this 
type of building to have a 
banking room which is most 
impressive and monumental 
in scale, and in designing the 
building the architect should 
constantly bear this in mind. 
In this particular case the 
determining element in the 
arrangement of the plan is 
given by the shape and dis- 
position of the site involved. 

The lot decided upon for 
the site of the bank should, 
if possible, be selected with a view to the purposes 
of the building which is to be erected upon it. A site 
which would be satisfactory for certain classes of 
buildings might be far less satisfactory for a bank. 
The types of lots which the architect in the course of 
his practice has to struggle with are various indeed. 
Each will call for a particular solution in the design 
of his bank building, but the sketches shown (Figs. 
1, 2, 3 and 4) illustrate in a general way the various 
problems that have commonly to be met and 
solved. The best way to approach the problem is to 
decide tentatively upon the possible expression for 
the interior of the bank, and then to consider what 
expression the facades may take. Naturally, these 
two conceptions have an interacting relation; one 
should be checked or regulated by the other. 

In Fig. 1 we have an interior lot, fronting on the 
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SECTION 
c:C 


FIG:5- 
SHOWING CENTER 
PUBLIC LOBBY WITH 
VISION LINES DOTTED 


SECTION -D-D 
Fig. 5 


street. The banking space for this type of plan must 
be lighted by ceiling lights. In Fig. 2, with streets on 
the front and side, it is possible to light the room 
from two sides, provided that the width of the room 
is not too great. Figs. 3 and 4 are irregular; it is 
preferable to light the banking room in these cases 
from the side walls, since the finding of a solution 
for an attractive ceiling lighting is extremely dif- 
ficult. In arranging the elements of the plan of the 
banking room in an irregularly shaped building, 
the first thing to be at- 
tempted is the establish- 
ment of a main axis line 
which will serve as the 
backbone for a balancing 
of the elements. These ob- 
servations apply to the ex- 
igencies of a lot of irregu- 
lar shape. 

Having determined upon 
the scheme of lighting and 
on the general form the 
banking room will have, 
the architectural design 
for the building may now 
be studied. The most im- 
portant consideration in 
planning and designing the 
banking room is the ar- 
rangement of the working 
space in its relation to the 
public space. The dispo- 
sition of the public space 
and the working space 
should be decided upon be- 
fore the architecture of the 
room is designed, because 
the banking screen and 
working partitions may be 
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Bronze Elevator Door 4 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
York & Sawyer, Architects 
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SECTION CC 


FIGS 


SHOWING CENTRAL 
WORKING SPACE WITH 
VISION LINES DOTTED 


SECTION P:-D 
Fig. 6 


located in such a way as to prevent one’s obtaining 
an impression of the ampleness of the banking room. 
These elements should be arranged in such a way 
that they do not detract from the impressiveness of 
the room. Fig. 5 shows an arrangement in which the 
public space is located in the center of the banking 
room. This arrangement makes possible an excel- 
lent view of the room as a whole. Fig. 6, in which 
the central part of the banking room is occupied by 
working space, shows how the bank screen cuts off 
the view of the room. It 
may readily be seen that in 
whatever style of archi- 
tecture or with whatever 
motifs the wall is treated, 
the room must be designed 
so that it will look well 
studied from all points of 
view. In rooms of large 
dimensions, like some in 
the great city banks, these 
considerations, namely, the 
disposition of the public 
and working spaces, are 
less vital because of the 
enormous sizes of the bank- 
ing rooms relatively to the 
banking screens. 

The psychological value 
of an imposing banking 
room upon the depositor 
and upon the public which 
has to do with the bank 
is fully understood by the 
more progressive type of 
banker, and he will some- 
times request that his 
building be arranged, if pos- 
sible, in such a way that 
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the public in passing the building can see into the 
bank and be impressed by the dignity and size of the 
banking room. In order to make this possible, it is 
well to treat the facade of the building in accordance 
with what is called the ‘‘open’’ scheme. By this 
means arched openings, columns, etc., may be used 
in the facade, which will permit a view of the bank- 
ing room from the street. 

Having considered the individual bank located in 
a large city, we may turn our attention to consider- 
ation of banks having stories above the banking 
room, and banks combined with office buildings. 
These types of banks present much the same prob- 
lem as does the typical office building, having, how- 
ever, the added difficulty of providing for the weight 
of the superstructure over the banking room. Pro- 
vision may be made in two obvious ways: one, by 
carrying the superstructure on girders; the other, by 
bringing the columns which carry the upper part of 
the building down into the banking room. The 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Building, in Provi- 
dence, offers a splendid example of an imposing room 
in which the columns have been brought down 
through the banking room. In this case the architec- 
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tural solution is extremely good, because the col- 
umns are correctly spaced in order to meet the re- 
quirements of good architectural design. In many 
cases, however, the columns are brought down as 
structural members only and are not disposed so as 
to permit of a pleasing architectural expression. 
Such aa arrangement is not only wrong esthetically, 
but it is an evidence of stupidity, frequently on the 
part of the designer and the engineer, showing that 
they have not collaborated properly. 

In banks which are housed in the lower parts of 
office buildings, the solution of the bank entrance 
is always involved by the necessity of providing 
also for an entrance to the office building. Of course 
each office building will offer peculiar conditions 
which will determine the solution, but one may say 
that for the usual type and shape of lots which the 
architect has to consider, the generalization ex- 
pressed by Figs.7, 8 and 9 will hold to be true. Fig. 7 
shows the plan of an office building with the bank- 
ing room on the ground floor, on alot approximately 
80 feet wide. In this plan the columns which carry 
the exterior court walls of the building come down 
through the bank and permit of good lighting for the 
banking room. Fig. 8 
shows a corner lot ap- 
proximately 60 feet 
wide. The arrangement 
of the upper stories of 
the office building will 
have a determining ef- 
fect upon the arrange- 
ment of the banking 
room, such as is shown 
in the Section AA. If 
all columns are left out 
of the room, the en- 
trance to the bank is 
not on the center line 
of the facade. The bank 
entrance, so de-cen- 
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tered, may be treated frank- 
ly as is shown in Fig. 9. The 
entrance to the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank on 42nd street, 
New York (York & Sawyer, 
architects), is treated in this 
manner. In that particular 
building, result of the study 
is seen in the fine example 
of this solution of a bank 
located on an interior lot. 

The foregoing outline cov- 
ers, in a general manner, the 
problems confronting the 
architect in the design of the 
modern city bank. The style 
of architecture and the char- 
acter of ornament and detail 
are matters of personal taste 
which might be discussed ad 
infinitum, but if we did we 
would very likely at the end 
of the discussion find that we 
had reached the place we 
started from. 

The banks in cities of 
lesser importance are quite 
similar to the metropolitan 
banks in their requirements, 
save that, of course, all the 
elements entering into their 
composition are on a smaller 
scale. The building com- 
mittees of such banks will 
nearly always say to the 
architect, ‘‘We want a fine 
room, but nothing elab- 
orate.’’ The same principles 
for the obtaining of this fine 
room apply to the small 
bank as well as to the large. 
Perhaps the most important 
consideration in the design 
of the banking room is the 
entrance or approach. It 
must be in keeping with the 
character and importance of 
the bank. Frequently, large 
bank buildings housing im- 
posing banking rooms are 
provided with entrances 
which are cramped and in- 
significant, giving no idea 
that one is about to enter a 
room of monumental pro- 
portions. One of the diffi- 
culties which the architect 
has to meet is the desire of 
the building committee to 
locate the directors’ and 
committee rooms in the 
front part of the building on 
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Detail of Doorway to Office Elevator Lobby 
First National Bank, Detroit 
Albert Kahn, Architect 


the mezzanine floor. This ar- 
rangement of necessity 
cramps the entrance of the 
bank. If the necessary rooms 
for the directors and com- 
mittee cannot be placed on 
the ground floor, the archi- 
tect should seek to place 
them on a mezzanine gallery 
or on a floor at the rear of the 
banking room, even if the 
room is somewhat shortened 
in consequence. 

In the small bank, as with 
the large, the question of 
architectural style is one 
which must be worked out 
by the architect himself. 
Often it is a good plan for 
him to prepare several small 
sketches in order to obtain 


Fig. 11. Wall Inscription 


Union Market National Bank, Watertown, Mass. 


Dennison & Hirons, Architects 
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an expression from the building 
committee as to the preference 
in the matter of architeccural 
interpretation. The locality of 
the building and its surround- 
ings should properly have much 
to do with the style in which 
the building is designed. It 
would not seem logical to de- 
sign a bank in the Spanish mis- 
sion style if it is to be erected in 
some staid New England town. 
The building would look de- 
cidedly out of place. Similarly, 
a design inspired by the work 
of Bulfinch or Thornton would 
not seem to be “‘in the picture” 
if carried out in San Diego. 
The consideration of mate- 
rials is very important, and it 
must have the attention of the 
architect from the earliest 
stages of the work of designing 
the building. A design in brick 
would differ naturally in char- 
acter from one executed in gran- 
ite, limestone or marble. The 
architectural ornament con- 
tributes much to the building, 
if it is well done, and detracts 
even more if it is badly done. 
Having studied the general de- 
sign with a view to executing it 
for certain specified materials, 
it is wise for the architect to 
keep in mind that the modeling 
shall be such that the ornament 
may be fittingly expressed in 
the material chosen, whether 
that material be ot limestone or 
marble, iron or bronze, or what- 
not. All these materials have 
their peculiar limitations and 
qualities. The skillful architect 
understands how to employ 
them to their best advantage. 
It seems advisable to execute 
the interior of the banking room 
in materials which are light in 
tone and color, on the general 
principle that a room finished in 
light, neutral colors presents 
an ample effect. The various 
stones, such as travertine and 
Caen, have excellent qualities 
for the finishing of rooms of 
this nature. These stones have 
an added advantage in that 
they are easily worked. Fre- 
quently, the cost of using these 
stones is prohibitive; in that 
case they can be imitated in 
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plaster withexcellent results. 

The color of the banking 
screen is also to be carefully 
considered, because if the 
screen is made of marbles or 
woods which are dark the im- 
pression is created that the 
public space is smaller than 
it really is. The color of the 
screen should bear a definite 
relation to the color of the 
room and should harmonize 
with it. If decorations, paint- 
ed or otherwise, are used in 
the treatment of the walls 
and ceiling, great care should 
be taken in the colors em- 
ployed. Mural decoration in 
banks has, with the excep- 
tion of certain large city 
banks, been decidedly neg- 
lected. As an example of a 
bank which has taken ad- 
vantage of the possibilities 
of such decoration we may 
cite a certain bank occupy- 
ing a prominent location on 
the main square in Water- 
town, Massachusetts. The 
president realized that his 
bank is located in the center 
of a historic community. He 
felt that the bank had taken 
a vital part in the develop- 
ment of that community, 
and decided that this fact 
should serve as an inspira- 
tion for the mural decora- 
tions of the walls of their 
new banking building. Wa- 
tertown was the original 
mother town of Cambridge, 
Arlington, Belmont, Brigh- 
ton, and several other towns. 
The architect of the bank, 
acting with the approval of 
the bank officials, made pro- 
vision for the installation of 
the panel shown in Fig. 10. 
This panel was placed in the 
center of the ceiling. It 
shows the map of the district 
served by the bank, and also 
the various towns that origi- 
nally formed a part of Wa- 
tertown. Below this map are 
seen three figures represent- 
ing Finance assisting In- 
dustry and Agriculture. This 
is appropriate symbolism, 
since Watertown is a weav- 
ing and agricultural center. 
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_ Main Banking Room 
First National Bank, Detroit 
Albert Kahn, Architect 


Fig. 10. Ceiling Panel 
Union Market National Bank, Watertown, Mass. 


Dennison & Hirons, Architects 


This painting was executed by 
A. T. Schwartz, and its colors 
harmonize beautifully with the 
color scheme of the room. The 
use of inscriptions, such as those 
which are shown in Fig. 11, also 
taken from this Watertown bank, 
make effective and distinguished 
wall decorations. 

The same principles and limi- 
tations apply to sculptural orna- 
ment. In employing sculptured 
ornament, the architect must 
make careful preparatory stud- 
ies of the model, bearing always 
in mind the nature of the mate- 
rials, the direction from which 
the light comes, and the height of 
the ornament above the eye, and 
he should select a sculptor who is 
thoroughly familiar with work of 
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this nature. Architects, as a general rule, make good 
quarter-scale drawings, three-quarter scale details, 
and full size profiles. From these drawings the mod- 
els are worked up, usually at some convenient scale 
such as will permit the architect to judge the compo- 
sition as a whole. The sculptor then builds up in clay 
the model of the ornament at full size. This in turn 
is criticized by the architect. It is extremely difficult 
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Banking Room Floor Plan 


BANK OF ITALY, LOS ANGELES 


MORGAN, WALLS & MORGAN, ARCHITECTS 


Exterior materials; 
cotta and brick. The ceiling of 
the main banking lobby is ex- 
= ecuted in colors; floor and 
screens are of marble. Walls 
and columns are of imitation 
stone, toned with gold leaf and 
decorative coloring. From the 
third to the twelfth floors the 
building is divided into offices 
with 80 rooms on a floor. Each 
floor is so planned that all or 
any part may readily be given 
over to the use of one organi- 
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for even an experienced architect to size the true 
scale and proportion of ornament in detail without 
the use of scale models. As a practical suggestion, 
the architect may judge better of the character of 
scale of the ornament if a small portion of the archi- 
tectural members surrounding the ornament are al- 
ways included in the small scale model of the orna- 
ment to show the relation of parts. 

The photograph of the model 
(Fig. 12) shows the advantage 
of study by these means. The 
belt course at X was too heavy; 
it was reduced to the propor- 
tion shown at Y. The cartouche 
over the main entrance as first 
designed was considered too 
large; the model showed that it 
could be reduced in size. The 
panels between the windows 
over the main entrance show 
various degrees of depth of re- 
lief; this permitted the archi- 
tect to judge which was prefer- 
able. The upper side windows 
in the rusticated portion in the 
quarter-scale drawing looked 
like those shown ac R. It was 
considered that they gave a 
sense of too great a repetition 
of the windows above. They 
were changed as shown at S, 
and in the executed work they 
were made somewhat larger. 
Several studies of the iron facias 
can be seen between the pilas- 
ters. The lettering in the frieze 
was changed since the letters 
shown at ANK were thought to 
be too high and too crowded. 
The spacing and height were 
changed as shown. 

By this system of study 
many of the pitfalls of the ar- 
chitect may be avoided, and 
the finished result should be a 
good example of architecture, 
this quality of course being 
dependent upon the architect's 
ability and training. Contrary 
to asomewhat common opinion, 
it is not necessarily expensive 
for the architect to study his 
building in this manner, be- 
cause much time may be saved 
by making accurate judgments 
from a three-dimension. model 
study as against much more 
inaccurate judgment from two- 
dimension drawings. 

The foregoing may serve to 
give an idea of the problems 
facing the architect in the de- 
signing of bank buildings, and 
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wee 
Detail of Exterior Lamp 
York & Sawyer, Architects 
it may also suggest useful 
methods of study. Perhaps it 
is digressing somewhat, but it 
may be fitting to mention in 
this connection a reason many 
of the banks throughout the 
country are not better planned 
and better designed. The fault 
lies largely in the fact that the 
banking communities are not educated to under- 
stand the function and necessity of employing the 
thoroughly trained type of architect if it lies within 
their power to engage such a one. In many cases 
throughout the country the banks have employed 
firms which operate under the tile of “contracting 
designers.”” The employment of such firms means 
that the bank officers are relieved of all worry from 
the time the first line is drawn on tracing paper 


Fig. 12. 
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Model of Bank for Study 


See References in Text 


Albert Kahn, Architect 


until the building iscompleted, 
even to putting the ink in the 
inkwells. This is an unfortu- 
nate condition of affairs be- 
cause it spells a lack of intel- 
ligent co-operation between 
the banker and the architect. 
If one is to gauge the progress 
of our architecture as seen in 
our public buildings, it must be evident that a greater 
and greater understanding of the function, necessity 
and responsibility of the trained architect must be 
gained by the public in order to insure further 
advancement. 

There is, unfortunately, a habit prevalent in many 
architects’ offices today of executing work with too 
great a speed. Entirely insufficient time is frequently 
allowed for the study of the architectural problems. 


Dennison & Hirons, Architects 
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HE building for the First National Bank, Bos- 

ton, now in course of erection, illustrates a new 
tendency in bank planning by which economy of 
valuable space is effected without loss of the archi- 
tectural dignity which should characterize the quar- 
ters of an important financial institution. The main 
entrance gives immediate access to the officers’ 
room, 50 feet deep, 100 feet in width and four stories 
in height, while just beyond a vaulted space, 28 feet 
wide and three stories in height, extends back into 
the building, the side walls containing the wickets 
of the tellers. Upon mezzanine floors back of these 
walls and within easy communication with the tell- 
ers are the clerical and working forces of the bank. 
These mezzanine floors are so planned that portions 
of them may be leased to tenants until increasing 
business requires their use by the bank. Apart from 
economy of space this plan effects economy of deco- 
ration owing to the greatly reduced area of walls 
and ceilings in the main banking room. The main 
entrance is at grade level, halfway between the 
levels of the first and basement floors, this making 
the secondary banking quarters on the basement 
floor level fully as accessible to the public as the 
main floor. 
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Longitudinal Section 
First National Bank, Boston 
York & Sawyer, Architects 


The Planning of Banks 


By PHILIP SAWYER 
Of York & Sawyer, Architects, New York 


HEN the development of steel construction 
\ X and the perfection of the elevator enabled 
us to go into the air with our buildings, it 
was some time before we readjusted our minds to the 
new conditions and appreciated that in designing a 
building 20 stories high, neither repetitions of two- 
or three-story buildings nor any other pile of sec- 
tional bookcases would prove as satisfactory as a 
clean shaft with as much of a base as our street con- 
ditions and the provision of shops and entrances 
would allow, and with some termination other than 
the heavily projecting cornice which can no longer 
have any adequate relation to the height of the wall. 
The St. Paul Building and the ‘‘Tel. & Tel.”’ illus- 
trate the old conception to New Yorkers, while the 
Bush Terminal and the 40th Street Building show a 
modern tendency which has so far reached its apoth- 
eosis in the Woolworth. More than 20 years of study 
and experiment have gone to attaining this result. 
In bank planning also, 
the problem itself has 
changed from year to 
year. As the banks have 
grown and their organi- 
zations have developed, 
new solutions have been 
arrived at quite different 
from the old, although 
not sO conspicuous as 
the newer skyscrapers. 
The fundamental change 
however, is in the atti- 
tude of the banker him- 
self and of his architect 
toward the problem. 
Many institutions have 
grown so fast during the 
last few years; their 
needs have become so 
complicated, and the al- 
terations caused by their 
growth so frequent that 
in many banks nowadays 
there is at least one offi- 
cial who has had an inti- 
mate and thorough ex- 
perience in building and 
who perhaps, retaining 
a boyish enthusiasm for 
mud forts and dams in 
brooks, really loves it. 
Such a man is in a very 
different position from 
the banker of not so 
many years ago who 
called in an architect, 
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gave him a survey and told him to plan a building 
into which, upon its completion, the bank would 
proceed to move and arrange itself as best it might. 
The architect, too, is less contented nowadays to 
accept as definitive information a mere memoran- 
dum of areas required, based on the bank’s existing 
arrangement, and he has come to understand that 
if the organization is not a success in its new quar- 
ters, the fact that he gave them exactly what they 
asked for does not help him much in developing his 
practice. 

President Lowell, in speaking at the Harvard 
Club years ago, said that in the solution of any prob- 
lem the work is half done when a clear and logical 
statement of the problem itself has been achieved, 
and while this has been said many times before in 
different forms, it cannot be repeated too often that 
the most important work in bank planning is that 
which is done before the bank is planned, without 
reference to the actual 
size of the lot or the 
number of stories which 
it is proposed to build, 
or the style of architec- 
ture or the cost. If the 
banker or the architect 
or the equipment spe- 
cialist, or—best of all— 
all three can arrive at a 
working organization of 
the bank, define it on 
paper in such a way that 
the functions, the public 
contacts (taken over a 
considerable period by 
actual counts) and the 
inter-relations of every 
department are shown 
and their possible devel- 
opment or growth ade- 
quately provided for, 
diagrams can then be 
prepared, defining accu- 
rately these relations, 
vertically and_ horizon- 
tally, and once the prob- 
lem is so stated it is hard 
to go wrong, for, even if 
these requirements do 
not admit of perfect ful- 
fillment within the area 
of the lot, within the 
limits of the possible 
floor areas, the height or 
the cost, the actual plans, 
modified as they must 
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be to comply with these limitations, will still tend to 
be better than they would have been had the build- 
ing been planned first and the organization packed 
init afterward, simply because the diagrams show the 
best solutions that can be evolved, and every move 
is toward that rather than being a mere attempt to 
install as nearly as possible a development of the 
existing arrangement. Not only can a better result 
be obtained in this way, but it is far cheaper, since 
the progressive changes are more easily and quickly 
made in tables or diagrams than in modifications of 
architectural drawings, and 25 years of bank plan- 
ning bring us co the conclusion that the more work 
that can be done before the planning of the bank it- 
self is undertaken, the quicker, the more efficient 
and the more economical will be the building, the 
better it will fit the requirements, and the more 
efficiently and economically the organization will 
work in it. 

When a bank has determined upon a new build- 
ing, it has a wonderful chance—-which it often fore- 
goes because it is so busy with its routine work and 
because there is perhaps no one officer detailed to 
take it up, to look into the general conditions which 
confront it, to determine which of its departments 
it is most desirable to develop, and to perfect its own 
organization. To this end it is becoming more and 
more customary for the officer or the building com- 
mittee in charge of construction to go about the 
country, visiting and studying other institutions 
and endeavoring to obtain, so far as possible, com- 
plete information upon everything that may bear 
on the development of the bank’s own organization 
and work as well as its physical arrangement, equip- 
ment and construction. In making such a trip the 
committee often visits also the offices of those archi- 
tects whom it is considering for the appointment; 
or, an architect being selected, he travels with the 
committee, making his own notes on everything 
that seems to him to be relevant. All this tends to 
detach the committee from the idea that the new 
bank will be most successful if it is merely an en- 
larged copy of the old, or that it is safe to go ahead 
on their own way of doing things without finding 
what others may have developed. If the architect 
accompanies the committee on such a trip, he has 
not only the opportunity of refreshing his knowledge 
of what is being done, but to arrive, after a few days 
of constant contact, at a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the point of view of the committee than 
he might get from some months of ordinary work- 
ing relations. ry 

If the study thus far has been thoroughly done, it 
will present some results which may be considered 
surprising. It will be found, perhaps, in the case of a 
savings bank, that it is not necessary to put all the 
officers on the main floor of the bank in the tradi- 
tional position behind the working space, and per- 
haps the higher officers will be better situated on a 
mezzanine or gallery, if the room is of considerable 
height, overlooking the whole first floor, enabling 
them to see at a glance when any congestion occurs 
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or there is an unusual delay in the service of the pub- 
lic. In the case of a commercial bank or trust com- 
pany, it may appear that the intimate relations 
necessary in a small bank between the executive 
officers, the loan clerk and the tellers are no longer 
a controlling factor, and that since these higher offi- 
cers do not function in direct connection with the 
working force, there is no longer any object in pre- 
serving such contact and they are better placed on 
an upper floor, where their work is less subject to 
interruption. This development, often forced upon 
a bank by space limitations, is now recognized in a 
few cases as desirable, and where in the beginning 
these officers were placed on the second floor, with 
a special elevator, one sees now that if the public 
takes the elevator at all, it is as easy to ride 40 sec- 
onds as 15, and the higher officers may be placed on 
the top floor as well as on the second. In the larger 
cities such a situation, in light quarters, high above 
the dirt and noise of the street, far cooler during the 
summer months, is certainly a desirable develop- 
ment. , 

It will usually be found in preparing the first 
tables or charts that a proper arrangement of the 
ground floor, with provision for the growth of the 
departments placed on it, will tend to exclude 
everything which can be placed elsewhere. Elec- 
trical devices for the duplication of written orders 
have made it possible, and it is often desirable, to 
put the bookkeepers upstairs in lighter and quieter 
quarters than can be provided for them on the street 
level. The trust department is frequently placed on 
an upper floor and given something of the intimate 
or homelike character which it has in some Euro- 
pean banks and made to look less formal than the 
main banking room below. Departments handling 
such work as certifications, where the contact is 
largely with runners from other banks, may also be 
placed in an accessible basement, and this element 
is thus separated from the clients of the bank. 

Safe Deposit Department. Since, as has been said, 
it is desirable to keep away from the first floor every- 
thing which can be placed elsewhere, and since a 
modern safe deposit department requires a large 
area, it is now almost universally placed in the base- 
ment. In general, the public space in such a safe de- 
posit section should be reached by as liberal a stair- 
way as the plan will allow and also by at least one 
elevator from the banking room floor. This elevator, 
serving the vault, may also go higher than the bank- 
ing room floor, serving mezzanines or upper floors of 
the bank to which it is necessary to give the public 
access; or, in the case of an office building, several of 
the main elevators of the building may be carried 
down to the vault floor, although this is undesirable 
in a high building, since it tends to interfere with a 
smoothly running schedule of the cars. In the case 
of a small vault, provided with a single door and 
ventilated through an emergency opening, the pub- 
lic is shown into the vault and led out through the 
same door to the space within the protective grille 
from which the coupon booths open. In the case of a 
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larger vault, a second door opposite the first is often 
provided, and the boxholder is locked out through 
this into corridors leading to the coupon booths 
which can be reached only after passing through the 
vault. The vault thus forms a sort of double-locked 
vestibule to the coupon booths. 

For a man in a hurry, it is well to provide as near 
as possible to the vault door some shelf or desk 
upon which he may place his box if he merely wishes 
to open it for an instant, since it is not considered 
good practice in this country, although almost uni- 
versal in Canada, to allow him to open it in the 
vault itself. Next in proximity to the vault door 
should be the smaller coupon booths for individuals, 
since they are most frequently used. Other rooms 
should be large enough for two or more people, and 
a few larger rooms which will accommodate a busi- 
ness or trustees’ meeting should be provided. In one 
New York bank, such a room is constantly used as 
an office for the transaction of business by a deposi- 
tor who prefers this location to any other. As this 
entire vault area gets no natural light or ventilation, 
this item must be carefully planned for, and it should 
be borne in mind that the vault must be ventilated 
separately with cooler air to compensate for the heat 
generated by its lights and by the people in it, and 
that this air must be more frequently changed than 
in the case of the larger areas outside of it. 

Like everything else in connection with the bank, 
the vault must provide for growth, and as nothing 
is more unsightly than a large vault partially filled 
with irregular stacks of safe deposit boxes, the best 
provision is to have these tiers project from the walls 
uniformly on either side in the beginning, and later 
to add to them symmetrically, completing the side 
aisles gradually from the back so that the vault will 
always have a uniform appearance. In the case of 
the Columbia Trust Company vault the floor of 
black mosaic is divided by strips of brass inlay and 
the ceiling is paneled in steel with brass borders, so 
that whenever the safe deposit boxes are extended 
it is necessary only to set the black marble base out 
to the line already fixed by the floor border, and to 
fit the steel cove which connects the new tier of 
boxes with the ceiling to the existing ceiling panel, 
in order to have the addition present exactly the 
same finished appearance as the original tier of re- 
ceptacles. 

The front of this same vault shows a treatment of 
the vault door and its surrounding steelwork which 
is more satisfactory than the usual installation of a 
narrow steel architrave around the door, and the 
larger steel surface thus exposed gives the vault an 
unusually impressive appearance of solidity. In this 
case, the black floors of mosaic inside the vault and 
of terrazzo in the public corridors outside are in the 
reflected light of the lamps almost exactly the steel 
color of the vault itself, and this creates an unusu- 
ally harmonious impression. In the Columbia vault, 
the base of black marble with a slight cove which is 
edged by the brass floor border, the brass hinges on 
the steel boxes, and the brass panel lines on the ends 
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Typical Plan I 


TypicaL Pian I 
Riggs National Bank, 
14th and Park Road 


Typical Plan II 
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Trust Co., Hartford 67 
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Typical Plan III 


Typical Plan IV 
Security National Bank, 


Typical Plan V 


Ticonic National Bank, 


Sheboygan, Wis. Waterville, Me. 296 
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of the box tiers at the ceiling make the whole thing 
harmonious, and the black is used again in the han- 
dles of the larger boxes and in the dials on the com- 
binations. 

As it is desirable that the character of the safe de- 
posit department should be as solid and substantial 
as possible, it is well to “‘vault”’ these corridors serv- 
ing the safe deposit booths with arched ceilings, and 
if these are carried down on top of the face of the 
coupon rooms so that these passages look like ma- 
sonry tunnels in which the booth room doors occur, 
an impression of solidityis given which is attractive. 
The booths, themselves, should be individually ven- 
tilated and so constructed that at a glance the at- 
tendant who inspects each booth after it has been 
used can see that nothing has been left in it and no 
paper overlooked. To this end a glass shelf is some- 
times provided instead of one of wood or cork. Since 
most coupon booths are small and it is necessary to 
move the chair in getting in or out, the chair should 
be as light as is consistent with durability and it 
should, of course, have rubber buttons to make it 
noiseless on a hard floor. In the larger vaults, a 
women’s room is often provided, and toilets for men 
and for women. 

From a protective point of view, mirrors are often 
placed in the vault at the ends of the alleys between 
the tiers of boxes and sometimes in the booth room 
corridors, and sometimes the whole vault is sur- 
rounded by a narrow observation gallery from which 
one may look down through a series of narrow glass 
panels close against the exterior wall of the vault, 
and by means of mirrors set diagonally see horizon- 
tally under the vault between the beams which sup- 
port it the electric lights at the farther ends of these 
spaces. In some cases, where the floor above the 
vault is not controlled by the bank, its construction 
is kept away from this floor and this space also is 
readily inspected from the observation gallery by 
means of mirrors set overhead. If this observation 
gallery is continuous around the vault, and if its 
corners are provided with vertical, diagonal mir- 
rors, a watchman standing at the door, when the 


doors are closed, can look across the face of the 
vault in either direction and see all four sides of the 
vault. 

Modern vaults almost invariably have electrical 
protection on their bolt contacts which, once 
thrown in, upon the closing of the doors, will give 
an alarm in the bank, in the central station of the 
electrical protective company, and perhaps also in 
the nearest police station if these bolts are thrown 
out. Often the whole outside surface of the vault is 
also covered with a mesh of low tension wires so 
that no inch of its surface can be tampered with 
without sending in an alarm. Watch stations are es- 
tablished which assure that the watchman of the 
bank, and in some cases the outside patrol, must 
turn in signals at stated intervals, and in one case 
in New York the outside watchman, unlocking a 
bronze plate in the basement wall of the building, 
can look from the street diagonally down through 
a dozen feet of masonry and see that the vault door 
is closed, lighted and undisturbed. 

Typical Plans. It is interesting to consider how 
few fundamental plans there are when one comes to 
the division of a banking room between the public 
and the working spaces. In 1905 the writer pub- 
lished the six typical plans shown on pages 266 and 
267 which still seem to cover the subject. It is obvi- 
ous that Plan I is applicable to a deep or square lot 
—not to a wide, shallow lot, because in the latter 
case the counter screen is too short. Plan II, on the 
contrary, does not work on a deep, narrow lot, as it 
gives an insufficient counter. Plan III is identical 
with Plan II except that a projecting tongue in the 
public space gives more counter length wherever 
the lot is wide enough to admit of this working 
space, with the public area flanking it on either side. 
Plan IV is in the same way a modification of Plan 
II, and, like Plan III, requires a sufficiently wide 
lot to admit of the public space being extended in 
between two working areas. Plan V isa modification 
of Plan IV and is applicable wherever the area is 
large enough to admit carrying the working space 
completely around the public space so that the only 
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Typical Plan VI A 


TypicaL PLan VIA 
Seattle National Bank, 
Seattle 84 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 260 

TYPICAL PLAN VIB 
Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Co., Providence 


257 
break in it is made by the en- 
trance. The two plans numbered 
VI show combinations of the 
others. These, of course, occur 
only on rather large lots. 

In considering Plan I it is ob- 
vious that if it is lighted over- 
head, it makes no difference 
which side is occupied by the 
working space and which by the 
public. If, however, this plan is 
also lighted from one side, it is a 
grave consideration as to wheth- 
er the comparatively narrow pub- 
lic space should be placed on 
the light side or along the dead 
wall away from the light. In the 
first instance, the patrons have 
the best of it, and the tellers face 
the light. If the building is on an 
open space and this lighting is 
horizontal, it may be objection- 
able to have it come in the faces 
of the tellers, while the custom- 
ers, standing against a bright 
light, are perhaps almost unrec- 
ognizable in the shadow. If, how- 
ever, the light comes from a nar- 
row city street and is so poor 
that the tellers will work under 
the artificial light of reflectors 
set in the head of the counter 
screen, their position is not so 
important, while the public 
check desks placed, perhaps, one 
in each window, receive sufficient 
natural light. Between the two 
arrangements it seems  prefer- 
able to favor the working force, 
steadily engaged during the 
whole day, rather than the cus- 
tomer who is in the bank for 
a time comparatively short. If 
there is an office building above, 
the question usually settles it- 
self, for the elevators are gen- 
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Norwood Trust Co., Nor- 
wood, Mass. 
Fidelity & Columbia Tr. 
Co. and Citizens Union 
Nat. Bank, Louisville 
MISCELLANEOUS PLAN 
Greenwich Savings Bank, 
New York 
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erally placed at about the middle of the dark side, 


and office building have separate 


entrances, the bank’s will be near the corner and the 


the light side; while if they have 


a single entrance vestibule in common, the public 
space will be on the inside. 

There is wide diversity of opinion among bankers 
as to the height of banking rooms. On pages 268 and 
269 are given diagrams showing the relative areas 
and heights of a number of recent banking rooms 
that are of interest for comparison. 

Where the Bank Is Part of a High Building. Where 
the building is to be entirely occupied by the bank 
and the only access to the upper stories is secondary 
271 or only through the bank itself, the plan and design 


of the banking room, of course, 
control, and the elevators and 
stairs may be so placed as to give 
proper circulation with the least 
interference with the working 
plan and the architectural char- 
acter of the room. Where, how- 
ever, the bank is merely an inci- 
dent in a high building, and the 
importance of the rentable areas 
above it outweighs the desirabil- 
ity of the best possible banking 
room, it is often necessary to 
place the entrance, elevator lob- 
bies and stairs in such a way 
as to make the planning of the 
banking room considerably 
more difficult and even unsatis- 
factory. The requirements of the 
bank as to the first floor or as to 
the lower stories and the require- 
ments of properly planned upper 
floors with best access and light- 
ing are often inimical, and the 
result must be—particularly on 
a small lot—an adjustment of 
the opposed requirements. Even 
in such a case, however, it is of 
the utmost value to know first 
exactly what the bank should 
have in arrangement, no matter 
how severe be the restrictions 
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Plans and sections of banking rooms on these pages are reproduced at the same scale for comparison. It is ob- 
vious that a room free from columns or intermediate supports will appear higher than one which is broken up 
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The importance of the third dimension, height, always so valuable to the architect, is now being recognized by the banker 
and the public. As these diagrams show, the newer rooms are frequently impressive in their height and atriness 
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Entrance to Safe Deposit Vault 
Columbia Trust Co., New York, York & Sawyer, Architects 


imposed upon the bank by the office floors above. 

Recreation; Medical Examination. In the larger 
banks, as in other institutions employing a sufficient 
number to justify it, considerable provision is made 
for the comfort and health of employes. They are 
given somewhere in the structure itself, or in an 
adjacent building, adequate quarters,—a develop- 
ment of the old “rest rooms’ for men and for 
women, and in connection with these handball 
courts, bowling alleys or perhaps a caged room 
space in which to play handball at noon. In the in- 
terests of efficiency, cafeterias are frequently pro- 
vided, serving at cost the employes of the bank. As 
it has been found more economical to conduct med- 
ical examinations, not only of new employes but as 
a matter of routine of all those employed in the 
bank, the older provision of an emergency room 
with a nurse has developed into a medical unit 
where periodical examinations are made, records 
kept, and from which nurses go out to visit em- 
ployes who may be ill or absent. It is now deemed 
economical to keep the personnel in health rather 
than to wait until illness requires attention involv- 
ing interruptions and loss of time. 

Women’s Departments. In the last few years, pro- 
vision for women depositors has become increas- 
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Interior of Safe Deposit Vault 


ingly important. More and more families are run on 
what has been called “‘the Irish principle.’’ The Ger- 
man, we are told, asks his wife what she needs for 
housekeeping allowance, gives her half that and 
keeps the rest. His is obviously the more important 
account. The Irishman hands over his pay envelope 
intact, allows his wife to break the seal, give him the 
price of a drink, and keep the rest. Nowadays she 
has a banking account. A trust officer said recently 
that he would a good deal rather have new women’s 
accounts than men’s; that a man is more easily de- 
tached by any other bank that offers him some 
slight advantage, and that he rarely expresses any 
interest in where his friends bank, while a woman is 
unhappy unless her friends use the same depository; 
that once her account is established she is intensely 
loyal and, finally, that she usually lives the longer, 
and when she dies there is a trust fund to handle. 
As she often comes to the bank in one of the 12 
million cars that we are now supporting, it is desir- 
able to provide a separate entrance (on a street 
where parking is allowed) which leads directly to 
her department, and, if possible, also to the safe de- 
posit section. Her room or division of the bank is 
often designed particularly to please her and is fur- 
nished with attractive writing desks rather than 
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with standing check desks. It is frequently 
served by separate tellers who may them- 
selves be women. It is often connected 
with a room where she can rest or read 
or meet her friends for luncheon. The re- 
ported conversation: ‘‘Where let’s meet 
and lunch? Let’s meet at the Ritz and 
lunch at Childs’,”” may now be: “Let’s 
meet at the bank and lunch at the Ritz.” 
Commodious toilets, in connection with 
this space, and a maid make the thing 
complete and add much to a bank’s popu- 
larity. 

Lighting. Where the surrounding streets 
are wide, the floor area not too extended, 
and a proper design combines the neces- 
sary dignity and solidity with a propor- 
tion of window space almost factory-like, re 
no skylight is necessary. Where, however, Dv ispedtive of Fatal! Estacion Schanie 
streets are narrow, or the plan deeper than 
the side light will reach, a skylight is a val- 
uable adjunct, and usually the lighting of 
the upper floors will lead one to provide a 
recessed court, which will admit of a sky- 
light centering on the banking room below 
and serving its central part, remote from) Ww Pete 
the windows. Such overhead light is gen- Cay Dae aaa 
erally most effective if concentrated in a ; 

| 


single area, and the skylight itself should 

be single even if the ceiling light be- 

neath it is subdivided by beams or, indeed, 

broken into a series of detached panels, _ ,,© 

since far more light is thus obtained. te stile Robe Fidos Pla 
Any such skylight should be placed high 
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Longitudinal Section 
Greenwich Savings Bank, New York 
York & Sawyer, Architects 
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enough above the ceiling light to provide headroom 
if possible, and one or more movable platforms 
should be installed to run across just above the ceil- 
ing light in order that it may be conveniently 
cleaned. It is hardly necessary to emphasize the im- 
portance of keeping the top of the construction of 
the ceiling light,its beams, ribs and muntins flush 
with the glass so as to present a plane to the clean- 
ers without corners or sinkages, or of using a glass 
which, whatever its texture on the lower side, is 
absolutely smooth on top. Convenient to this clean- 
ing space over a large ceiling light a slop closet 
should be provided, and there should be a number 
of vacuum cleaner outlets, electric or air, according 
to the apparatus used in the building. The skylight 
may be either of the usual hip or gable type, wire 
glazed, or consisting merely of a panel of vault 
lights in the roof. 

The ceiling light, sometimes domical in form, is 
usually flat, and the simpler its design the better. 
In color, too, a uniform tone seems to give better re- 
sults than the use of colors. If a warm, amber glass 
is used, it gives the room a glow, pulls together the 
tones of its various materials, and tends to give a 
harmonious appearance which it is impossible to 
secure if white glass is used. In the case of large win- 
dows, this amber glass is equally effective not only 
in warming the gray light of winter to a sunny hue, 
but in shutting out incongruous and disturbing sur- 
roundings and in tending to enclose the room and 
complete it as small, leaded panes do in a domestic 
interior. 

Simplicity. In bank design one looks for simplicity, 
dignity and durability more perhaps than in any 
other class of buildings. Just as the banker himself 
is an important and stabilizing factor in our society, 
so his building should lead and rightly influence the 
architecture of his community. The home of a well 
founded and enduring institution, it is as permanent 
as anything that we construct. If it houses merely 
the bank, it must be designed in such a scale as to 
hold its own among the buildings, much higher, 
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Entrance to Buenos Aires Branch, First National Bank of Boston 
Chambers & Thomas, Architects; York & Sawyer, Associated 


which surround it. If it be a high building, its sim- 
plicity and dignity must command among its 
thronging competitors. Its style and character 
should be permanently acceptable, not merely re- 
flecting the fad of the moment, since it is built not 
for this year or decade, but for a long period of time. 

And so the banking official who determines the 
bank’s site and its character and who selects its 
architect and builder, and those who carry out the 
bank’s behests accept a heavy responsibility to their 
community, to our country and to those who follow 
us, who will try, in their turn, to do better work 
than has yet been done. 
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VIEW OF FRONT FACADE 


PRIVATE OFFICEU 
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Type of construction, Fireproof; Exterior materials, Brick and marble; Interior 
materials, Plaster and marble, pine wainscot in board room; Windows, Wood; 
Counter screens, Marble and wrought iron; Vault and safe deposit provision, 
Vault for securities; Type of lighting, Direct; Heating, Vacuum steam; Mural 
painting and soul Bas In pediment is a carved adaptation from an old print 
of the early Dutch sloops of New Amsterdam, such as used by Adrian Blok, 


who first explored the Connecticut River in 1614 
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STATE SAVINGS BANK, HARTFORD 
BENJAMIN WISTAR MORRIS, ARCHITECT 
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Illustrations on Plates 67 and 68 


Type of construction. Fireproof 

Exterior materials. Limestone and 
brick 

Interior materials. Walnut; travertine 

Windows. Steel sash 

Counter screens. Wrought iron; walnut 

Type of lighting. Direct 

Heating. Steam 

Date of general contract. November, 
1920 

Total building cost. $1,833, 133.89 

Cubic foot cost. 81 cts. 
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Fireproof construction; Exterior, Limestone, granite; Interior materials, Marble and plaster; Windows, Wood 
and metal sash; Counter screens, Marble and ornamental iron; Safety deposit provision, 
20-inch rectangular door to cash vault; Heating, Gravity; Lighting, Direct 
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The Layout and Equipment of Banks 


SPACE SUBDIVISION AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT FOR BANK ADMINISTRATION 


By E. F. ABELL 
Abell, Smalley & Myers, Equipment Engineers, New York 


be specific as to standards applicable to the va- 

rious functions of a bank. It would simplify the 
operation itself as well as this article were this pos- 
sible. It is not possible, because each proposition is 
essentially different as to the kind of business han- 
dled, the type of accounts carried, and most of all, 
the human equation that obtains throughout the 
particular organization considered. Consequently, 
this article cannot be another of the well known 
“How To”’ series. 

There are certain types of buildings which may be 
considered primarily as machines designed to func- 
tion for specific purposes. All commercial and in- 
vestment buildings come generally within the terms 
of this description, and the space provided in these 
buildings may be divided into two general classifica- 
tions which are (1) rentable space, in the equipment 
of which the owner of the building has perhaps no 
direct interest, and (2) space provided specifically 
for the housing of an individual commercial enter- 
prise. Of these enterprises, banks, insurance com- 
panies, general offices of manufacturing and public 
utility corporations are typical. 

In the planning of buildings or sections of build- 
ings for such occupancy, the problems are not alone 
architectural but include the logical arrangement of 
space for departments and the complete equipment 
of these departments. Both the space and the equip- 
ment must be made ready for the transaction of 
business in a manner which will provide for the max- 
imum efficiency and the most workable co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of departments and of individ- 
ual workers. It is most satisfactory if the equipment 
engineer can, in co-operation with the architect, 
make a survey of the administrative requirements 
for the occupant of the contemplated structure 
prior to any definite decision as to the building it- 
self. This results in a more economical spacing of 
columns, stairways, elevators and other means of 
vertical and horizontal communication. This pre- 
liminary planning and approximate allocation of 
departments is done graphically without going into 
the details of each piece of furniture equipment. At 
this time, any arrangement that involves structural 
conditions can be carried out as the building pro- 
gresses at the minimum of cost as compared to 
expensive changes in steel or other construction 
work. For instance, certain items of furniture equip- 
ment may be of such weight that heavier steel in 
floors is required over what would ordinarily be 
used for the rest of the areas. 

In rented areas contemplated by a bank or cor- 
poration it is almost a necessity to make a survey of 
the organization to fit it to the proposed space and 
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to make this study before negotiations are closed on 
leases. The preliminary study will show whether the 
proposed space will properly house the business. 

It will be the purpose of this article to consider 
only the commercial bank in general in order to pre- 
sent information which applies to any problem of 
bank planning. 

In order to determine the amount of space which 
shall be allotted to each department of the bank, to- 
gether with the equipment which should be pro- 
vided for this space, the first step is to provide a 
basis of study by making a physical and functional 
survey of the old quarters and present organization 
of the bank under consideration. This survey will 
serve to establish, in the form of statistics and 
sketches, the present administration methods and 
scope of the bank’s business. It will show approxi- 
mately the relative number of square feet devoted 
to various departments; it will also show the num- 
ber of employes within these departments, and 
establishes at once a basis upon which to plan the 
new quarters to the greatest advantage. 

The next step is to perfect in theory the present 
situation, correcting all obvious defects as based on 
information from various department heads and 
employes. After this is done provision is made for 
the addition of space and equipment to meet future 
needs and to provide for the growth which naturally 
results. At this time a point has been reached where 
the amount of space needed in each department, the 
number and type of its personnel, and any special 
requirements of improved business methods and of 
departmental co-ordination have been determined. 
With this information the possibilities of the new 
building as indicated by the number of square feet 
and general dimensions of its available space can be 
considered. It may be that the new banking quar- 
ters are to consist of a basement, first floor, and sec- 
ond or mezzanine floor. Possibly the building is a 
combination bank and investment structure, with 
rentable space and certain space reserved on upper 
floors for the bookkeeping department. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that this analysis, which determines 
the layout of banking quarters, should be made in 
the early stages of planning so that close co-opera- 
tion with the architect may result in a layout rep- 
resenting the maximum of administration facilities 
without interfering with the architectural character 
of the interiors. 

Based upon the statistics and data provided by 
the original survey it will be possible to locate the 
various departments and sections of the bank which 
divide themselves into two main classes, 7.e., those 
having contact with the public and those which are 
strictly working departments, such as accounting 
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and clerical, and which the public rarely sees. It is 
not possible to set up any standards as to the 
amount of public space that should be allowed as 
compared to the amount of working space. Here 
again the nature of the bank’s business is the guid- 
ing factor. In considering comparative areas in 
present and contemplated buildings it is a proved 
fact that 1,000 square feet of a certain shape will 
plan out better than 1,200 square feet of another 
shape, but it is usually difficult to convince the 
average client of that fact. In determining the rela- 
tive locations of departments having public access 
the prior consideration is the comparison of public 
contact, locating the heaviest traffic as near the 
street level as possible to facilitate handling the 
business itself and because of its bearing on elevator 
traffic. There are no definite standards of sizes for de- 
partments, because of the variation of the business 
done by different banks. Some banks have a large 
number of small accounts and do a considerable 
business in small collections, involving more book- 
keeping and more teller space than are required in a 
bank which has a relatively small number of large 
accounts which may or may not be active. There 
are, however, certain basic considerations which 
should be borne in mind when the layout of the 
bank is planned. For the executives, most bankers 
still favor a location where all but possibly the high- 
est officers may be within sight of the public, but 
this is in a sense comparatively recent in practice. 
Once the officials of a bank secluded themselves in 
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the most inaccessible places, but practically coinci- 
dent with the idea of publicity and because of nat- 
ural competition they reversed this procedure for 
the convenience of the public. In larger banks the 
routine detailed work is in charge of so-called junior 
officers, who are delegated to the immediate contact 
necessary with the respective departments and the 
public. This leaves the senior officers more freedom 
to handle the larger problems, and for that reason 
they can be located in more quiet surroundings. 
Consequently, in metropolitan areas, especially, the 
farther they are removed from the street the better 
for light, air and quiet. More and more is this being 
recognized. 

The loan and discount department, because of 
the nature of business transacted, should be located 
near an executive, or in direct contact. Even in the 
largest banks it is usually necessary for loans and 
discounts to receive the individual consideration of 
a higher bank official. For this reason easy contact be- 
tween the two points is highly desirable. The space 
allotted to the loan and discount department, in 
common with all other departments, will be deter- 
mined primarily on a basis of personnel and equip- 
ment. 

The tellers’ division represents a distinct depart- 
ment with practically no inter-relationship during 
the day except communication with the bookkeep- 
ing department, which for the most part is through 
the medium of telephone or recording devices such 
as the telautograph or teletype. This communica- 
tion, which relates to 
the cash balances of 
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clients and similar in- 
formation, is of such 
importance that in- 
ter-communication by 
telephone is not de- 
sirable. The telephone 
permits the distortion 
of names, initials and 
figures, and leaves no 
record at the end of 
the day if it becomes 
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necessary to trace 
information and _ its 
source. The recording 
means of communica- 
tion provide definite 
records and tend to 
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eliminate errors. 

It is of course de- 
sirable that the book- 
keeping department 
be located directly be- 
hind the tellers’ space, 
but this is not of par- 


amount importance 
and often is impossi- 


Citizens and Manufacturers National Bank, Waterbury, Conn. 
All equipment arranged on one floor 


ble because of space 
limitations on the first 
floor. When it is not 
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HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TRUST CO., HARTFORD 
Complete equipment on two floors 
BENJAMIN WISTAR MORRIS, ARCHITECT. ABELL, SMALLEY & MYERS, EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS 
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possible to place these departments together it 
makes little difference how far apart they are lo- 
cated. They might be, and sometimes are, in sepa- 
rate buildings. The tellers’ space, as a matter of fair- 
ness to the individual tellers and protection for the 
bank, should invariably be divided into individual 
cages. The practice of placing several tellers within 
the same cage makes it impossible to fix the indi- 
vidual responsibility in the handling of money and 
harder to trace errors or differences. The space 
allotted for the individual teller should be never less 
than 5 feet square and preferably not much more 
than 6 feet square. This allows sufficient room for 
his work, but places every part of the cage within 
arm’s reach so that unnecessary steps and waste of 
time are eliminated. If a space of less than 5 feet is 
used it is not possible to provide sufficient drawer 
space and still keep the free area in front of the 
wicket, which is desirable. 

A question of interest from the public viewpoint 
is developed in considering the merits of the com- 
bined tellers’ window (receiving and paying) as op- 
posed to the separate tellers’ departments for this 
purpose. From the viewpoint of the public it is quite 
obvious that the combination of receiving and pay- 
ing through the same window is much more satis- 
factory. In some large banks combination paying 
and receiving departments include an alphabetical 
separation of tellers’ windows. This means that the 
client who goes into the bank for a transaction 
which includes the deposit and withdrawing of 
money must wait in line if he is unfortunate in find- 
ing his lettered window busy, as he cannot take ad- 
vantage of another which might be entirely free. 
Yet an analysis of the time consumed for a transac- 
tion on a busy day shows that the separated system 
of tellers will consume from one-half to two-thirds 
more time on the part of the client than under the 
combination system where he transacts all his busi- 
ness at one time and with one teller. In addition to 
this there is the fact that the teller operating under 
the combination system has a better knowledge of 
the client and his account, with a fair impression of 
the size of the balance carried, and in this way it is 
possible many times to save communication with 
the bookkeeping department as to the validity of 
checks. 

The bookkeeping department, where the clerical 
and auditing forces are maintained, is a section 
which is not open to the public view. It is advisable 
that this department should be laid out as one large 
workshop, without subdivisions in the way of par- 
titions except occasionally where it is desirable to 
segregate the corporate books of the bank. In laying 
out this department there should be no physical 
barriers against expansion of its various divisions. 
There are no particular standards of equipment for 
the various divisions of the bookkeeping space. 
Wherever possible stock size files and other equip- 
ment are purchased to allow an easy and harmo- 
nious development as expansion takes place. 

Where it is necessary to subdivide the banking 
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space by the use of partitions the primary require- 
ment is that these shall be thoroughly soundproof. 
Recent developments in the acoustical treatment of 
walls and ceilings have been most successful in their 
application and should receive serious consideration 
for certain areas, such as stenographic, addresso- 
graph and similar spaces where machines are in- 
stalled. Floor coverings require careful thought and 
must be resilient and easy to clean. 

The size and arrangement of vault and storage 
space in a bank cannot well be standardized, be- 
cause here again this depends upon the relative vol- 
ume of specie, currency, securities and other valua- 
bles to be stored and handled through the vault; 
also upon the relative amount of space to be given 
over to safe deposit boxes. In order to determine the 
approximate size of a safe deposit vault, a basis may 
be arrived at by these figures: 250 safe deposit boxes 
of the usual varying sizes will require 4 feet in 
width, 2 feet, 2 inches in depth, and 8 feet in height. 
Given the required number of boxes it is intended 
to install, or better, the ultimate capacity of the safe 
deposit vault, it is a simple matter to determine 
what the approximate dimensions will be. 

To this must be added the necessary capacity for 
the bank cash and securities, either accessible from 
the same entrance doors and behind a grille parti- 
tion or, as in some instances where required by 
banking regulations, by an additional door. From 
the economical point of view there is no reason why 
the same exterior wall should not enclose both safe 
deposit and bank sections. Endeavor should always 
be made to locate the bank vault in the basement. 
The old insistence upon an impressive looking vault 
door in sight of depositors has been given up. The 
opinion is that a vault located on the first or bank- 
ing floor sooner or later becomes a serious obstruc- 
tion to the expansion of activities, and it is expensive 
to move. 

Illustrations are shown with this article indicat- 
ing the finished layout and equipment plan for two 
types of banks, one in which the entire banking 
quarters are laid out on one floor, and the other 
where the bookkeeping department is segregated 
on the second floor. These plans indicate the alloca- 
tion of departments and their logical contact with 
the public and each other. 

There are, of course, many other details which 
enter into the consideration of the various problems 
of layout and equipment. The most interesting, per- 
haps, is the unconscious absorption of the adminis- 
tration of the particular business being studied. A 
knowledge of this has an all-important bearing on 
the completed work as a whole, and it is given to no 
other branch of engineering to establish the same 
intimate contact with all the various details of rou- 
tine and administration. 

The beginning and the end of this phase of the 
work is applied common sense, taking into consid- 
eration all possible details of the past experience of 
the individual bank itself, as well as applying the 
experience gained with banks of a similar character. 


The Architect and the Banker 


By ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE 
Consulting Architect to the Federal Reserve Board 


the architectural profession in an effort to find 

out why some operations are more successful in 
every way than others out of the same office. The 
drafting force is the same, the office methods do not 
change materially, except over long periods, and 
the specifications follow one another in conformity 
to well tried out paragraphs and lists. There must be 
something else to explain why one operation will be 
fairly free from extras and others pretty well loaded 
down with additional items which, from the clients’ 
standpoint, ought to have been thought of in the 
beginning. Why is it that one piece of work will show 
painstaking care in little things, the craftsman’s 
touch perhaps, throughout the finish, while in an- 
other example everything looks as if it had been 
pushed through a quantity production mill? It is 
not sufficient to credit the good work to good con- 
tractors and the poor work to poor builders. They 
all have access to the same subcontractors, and we 
all know that modern building is largely a matter of 
assembling the subs and planning for their co-ordi- 
nation. 

If the leaders of the profession were asked to an- 
swer this question they would undoubtedly say that 
the excellence of the results is usually to be attrib- 
uted to the co-operation they have received from 
their clients. Sometimes they have no co-operation, 
and not infrequently they have active opposition 
and adverse criticism. Under such a handicap it is 
almost impossible to produce good work. Many an 
owner, and this applies especially to bankers, is too 
busy to devote adequate time to a consideration of 
details in plans and specifications prior to the mak- 
ing of working drawings and details. He engages 
good architects and is disposed to hold them respon- 
sible. He believes quite sincerely that he has no fixed 
ideas, and that whatever his architects recommend 
will doubtless be satisfactory. It often happens, 
however, that he wakes up to the realization that he 
has ideas, but only after the architects have spent 
many days and many dollars designing and detail- 
ing. To require the architects to scrap what they 
have done and redesign the work to conform to these 
latent “‘ideas”’ of the owner may, at times, be tech- 
nically proper. There may be no real or intentional 
violation of the contract between owner and archi- 
tect, but it is undoubtedly unwise—it may be even 
called bad business—to so deal with the architect as 
to make him feel that he has not had fair treatment. 

An architect is a peculiar mixture of artist and 
business man. Sometimes the artist in him is so 
strong that he cannot do his best work unless he is 
keyed up by the kindly and sympathetic interest of 
his client. The architect’s drafting room is occupied 
by other men who are peculiar mixtures. In some 
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cases they are 90 per cent artists and 10 per cent 
business men. To get good work out of them the 
members of the firm must exercise tact, must show 
cordial appreciation of their efforts, and must in 
every possible way keep alive the enthusiasm of the 
employe for his work. Perhaps it seldom or never 
occurs to an owner that intelligent co-operation 
pays in dollars and cents. Of course it is difficult for 
the owner who is entering upon a building project 
for the first time to furnish the kind of co-operation 
which he might like to offer. In such an instance it 
is clearly the duty of the architect to point out to 
the client the way in which he can help, and I’ll ad- 
mit that this isn’t as easy as it sounds. Perhaps this 
little article can be put to a practical use if it helps 
an architect to present his case to a new, untried 
client. 


Architects’ Methods of Payment 


In the first place, the prevailing methods of pay- 
ments to architects are far from satisfactory. This is 
not in the least degree the fault of clients. The archi- 
tects are responsible for devising an unwieldy plan 
which, if applied to all problems alike, results in 
overcharging, in many cases, for preliminarysketches. 
Here is the usual schedule of payments: “Upon 
completion of the preliminary studies, one-fifth of 
the entire fee; upon completion of specifications and 
general working drawings (exclusive of details), 
two-fifths additional; the remainder being due from 
time to time, in proportion to the amount of service 
rendered.” The lapse between the payment for pre- 
liminary studies and that for specifications and 
working drawings may become painful if the owner 
is the kind who takes plenty of time in making up 
his mind. There is no provision for paying for scale 
and full size details if they should happen to be com- 
pleted before the building contractor has progressed 
very far with construction. Why? Because archi- 
tects have established, as a precedent, the custom 
of billing their clients in proportion to money paid 
to the contractor on presentation of the architect’s 
certificate. It would be better from every point of 
view if the architect could be encouraged to produce 
details long before the contractor may need them. 
Thus one element of delay, which occurs in building 
projects, would be eliminated. 

In a recent operation of considerable importance, 
the fee applying to preliminary studies was paid in 
monthly installments. When working drawings were 
started, a plan was adopted of paying the architect 
what was due him as fast as he completed any par- 
ticular portion of his work. The general building 
contract was on the cost-plus-fixed-fee plan, which 
permitted the architect to keep on with his working 
plans after the foundations were under way. One- 
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fifth of the estimated full fee was paid in monthly 
installments during the preparation of preliminary 
studies. Foundation plans were prepared in the office 
of a consulting engineer, who was through with his 
work and ready to take proposals for foundations 
before the architect had advanced 25 per cent with 
his general working drawings. At this stage of. the 
performance, the architect was allowed a payment 
equal to two-fifths of his full percentage fee as ap- 
plied to foundations, the cost being taken from an 
itemized budget prepared by the general contractor 
at the beginning of operations. The steel framing 
drawings were ready long before the general work- 
ing plans were completed. The architect was allowed 
two-fifths of his full percentage fee as applied to 
structural steel, without waiting for bids. In both 
cases the architect owed money to engineering spe- 
cialists which, through this plan, he could pay 
promptly. It turned out that as the original budget 
for foundations was short of the final figure of cost, 
the architect was somewhat underpaid. On the other 
hand, the budget for structural steel was higher 
than the final contract price, so in this case the 
architect was overpaid. Later, when he presented 
bills for payments due on other important sections 
of the work, the fees for foundations and steel work 
were properly adjusted. 

The basic reason for the adoption of this plan 
arose from the knowledge that the old fashioned 
method of waiting until working plans were finished 
before reimbursement was due would not be a fair 
and equitable method, particularly when construc- 
tion was to be started while working drawings were 
under way. Some plan providing for payments from 
time to time had to be devised, and that described 
seems to have been a step in the right direction. In 
the plan under discussion, the system was carried 
far enough to include payments as scale and full 
size details and specifications were completed for 
separate sections of the work. One-fifth of the full 
rate was made applicable to this part of the work. 
There was thus left only one more fifth to be paid. 
This, applying more directly to supervision, was 
therefore logically related to money actually spent 
on the construction as evidenced by certificates 
issued to the general contractor. Payment of this 
remaining one-fifth was the only part of the plan 
which followed the stereotyped procedure of the 
profession, which is still in use by many architects. 
The new system takes care of the architect in case 
building strikes put a stop to actual construction at 
a time when, for one reason or another, the owner 
is anxious to have the architect carry to completion 
his scale and full size details. This whole plan is par- 
ticularly advantageous during a period of high 
prices when work is delayed until a falling market is 
reached. While this may sound at first reading like 
a plan designed to safeguard the architect and his 
organization, it has a subtle value to the owner 
which may not be at once recognized by the average 
reader. When an architect of high professional 
ideals, like the man connected with the operation 
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just described, is in this manner kept supplied with 
the funds required to run his organization, he re- 
sponds by supplying the best and most complete de- 
tailed drawings which can be made. These drawings 
are a very real element in the securing of low bids. 
It is clear that a thoughtful arrangement of progress 
payments will bring returns in the form of improved 
service, and that this improved service will result in 
close estimating on the part of bidders. 


Justification for Higher Charges 


Sometimes owners are confused and troubled by 
learning that the American Institute of Architects 
has issued a schedule of charges to its members with 
the statement that these charges are fair and proper 
for certain classes of work, and that the best inter- 
ests of the profession are conserved if the members 
do not charge less than these rates. Many otherwise 
intelligent business men have made the mistake of 
referring to the Institute as a kind of union because 
of this schedule. They utterly fail to understand the 
professional viewpoint. May I attempt, in a few 
words, to set them right? Experience has shown that 
good work cannot be done today for the rates which 
were commonly charged 30 or 40 years ago. As the 
art of architecture has grown in this country, the 
drawings required for construction have trebled or 
quadrupled in number and quality. What was satis- 
factory as a set of working plans and details prior to 
1890 would not today be acceptable in any first class 
office. Good draftsmen are very much more numer- 
ous, and their salaries have greatly increased. At 
various gatherings of the Institute the members 
have compared notes, discussing with frankness 
their costs and their profits, and it was decreed 
some time ago that the old rate of 5 per cent was too 
low for decent work and that the members of the 
Institute should stand together in a plan to secure a 
better fee in order that the better grade of work, to 
which the public had become accustomed, could be 
continued. In no sense is this mandatory. Public 
opinion in the Institute is strongly against any price 
competition among architects. If price competition 
among architects is permitted to gain a foothold, 
the high artistic standards of the profession are 
bound to disappear. Competition on quality of work 
and on service is welcomed by the Institute. The 
rates established by the Institute are therefore ad- 
visory minimum rates, and any man whose work to 
the public is worth more than the minimum rate is 
encouraged by the profession to seek higher fees. 
This is a very different thing from price competition. 
It is quality competition carried so far as to ask the 
public to pay an extra price for superior quality. An 
owner would never make the mistake of saying that 
one lawyer is about as good as another, or that all 
doctors ought to charge the same fees. Yet these 
same owners are frequently disposed to regard archi- 
tectural service as a commodity, and to bargain for 
it. The answer to all this is that a man will generally 
get his money’s worth, and if he wishes to engage a 
cheap architect he will get a cheap result. If he 
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wishes to utilize the skill and experience of a dis- 
tinguished architect, he ought not to express any 
surprise at learning that he will have to pay more 
for that skill and experience. 


Contract to Define Specialists’ Fields 


One very important item which owners and archi- 
tects alike need to keep in mind is the necessity of a 
clear understanding as to the terms of the contract. 
The percentage system of determining fees is still 
very generally in use, although here and there are 
found architects who prefer the cost-plus-flat-fee 
system. If a contract stipulates that the architect 
shall be paid a percentage of the cost of the finished 
building, including all built-in material, but exclud- 
ing all movable furniture and equipment, it may 
sound clear and simple, but it will still be a subject 
for further interpretation, and it will probably cause 
trouble. The best way in the case of a bank problem 
is to decide what sections of the work would come 
under the care of an equipment specialist and then 
to list these items in the contract between architect 
and owner. This can be done long before the neces- 
sity arises of deciding whether an equipment spe- 
cialist is to be engaged. If he is employed, then the 
contract clearly defines his duties and all negotia- 
tions are simplified. If he is not to be engaged and 
the owner intends to do a part of this work with no 
expert help, giving the architect the remainder of 
the work to do, the list in the contract makes this 
arrangement simple to carry out. I believe an equip- 
ment specialist is a necessity in work of any size or 
importance. For the sake of harmony, it is best to 
require that he shall work under the direction of the 
architect. A great deal of consultation is required 
between the specialist and the architect, and one of 
the rather important considerations is to see that the 
specialist receives his customary fee (usually 10 per 
cent of the cost of the items installed) and that the 
architect is reimbursed for his trouble in consulta- 
tion. Possibly the most satisfactory way is to agree 
to pay the architect for the actual cost of such con- 
ferences, as shown on payroll time cards, plus a 
proper amount to cover overhead costs. The idea 
would be to avoid giving profit to both architect 
and equipment specialist, but to see that the archi- 
tect is at least reimbursed for his actual costs. 

This list has been compiled as a result of experi- 
ence, and is offered here as a workable basis for de- 
termining the scope of the activities of the equip- 
ment specialist. His work shall include: 

1. All miscellaneous furniture, such as desks, tables, 
chairs, portable bookcases, files, lockers, etc. 

2. Silver, china and all cafeteria equipment, ex- 
clusive of what architects call “kitchen equip- 
ment.” 

3. Counter work back of bank screens and in all 
cages. 

4. All cage work (excepting principal counter 
screen or bank screen). 

5. All floor coverings in “working spaces.” This re- 
fers to spaces occupied by operating clerks, ste- 
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nographers, bookkeepers, auditors, etc. Public 
spaces and rooms requiring special design are 
not included. 

6. Lighting fixtures on desks, counters, screens and 
in cages. 

7. Vault equipment. 


Architect and Consulting Engineer 


The relation between architect and consulting 
engineer is a subject deserving a chapter all to 
itself. Some engineers will agree to do their work for 
a percentage of the cost. Probably all engineers 
would much prefer a cost-plus-fee method, simply 
because the percentage plan works greatly to their 
disadvantage whenever contracts are let during a 
falling market. If rental of office space and drafts- 
men’s salaries were reduced in proportion to the re- 
duction in contracts brought about by a falling mar- 
ket or by active competition among contractors, the 
engineer might come out of the experience with a 
fair profit. But they are not, and there’s the rub. I 
believe emphatically that the percentage system is 
illogical and ought to be abolished. Why should an 
engineer or an architect be penalized for devoting 
himself enthusiastically (?) to the task of reducing 
his client’s costs? Under the percentage system the 
architect of high ideals, who takes seriously the pro- 
fessional viewpoint that the client’s interests shall 
be the architect’s first thought, is punished for main- 
taining such an attitude. The less scrupulous archi- 
tect says, ‘“My client has plenty of money—I should 
worry.” 

The architect is the logical directing head of any 
building operation, but the consulting engineer is 
becoming more and more a necessity in any project 
of importance. There are many loose ends in the 
business agreements which are arranged between 
owner, architect and engineer, and much good could 
be accomplished if a simple, workable plan could be 
devised to fit all cases. Because owners do not think 
alike it appears to be well nigh impossible to devise 
one form of fee agreement to fit all cases. The diffi- 
culty seems to be due to the reluctance on the part 
of some owners to accept a cost-plus-fee system or a 
multiple of the drafting cost—say three times the 
drafting, one-third of the total to represent over- 
head and one-third profit. The cautious business 
man sees, or thinks he sees, a chance for the engi- 
neer to engage the highest priced draftsmen and to be 
indifferent if the drafting costs pile up. What was 
said previously in advocacy of the cost-plus-fee sys- 
tem for architects is particularly applicable here to 
engineers. If a bank committee could make prompt 
decisions it could save money in drafting. The 
trouble is caused by changes with no satisfactory 
plan for reimbursing the engineer for extra drafting 
which is brought about through no fault of his. It 
seems to me that the cost-plus-fee system for en- 
gineers is the only workable scheme worth consider- 
ing. If an owner is afraid the engineer will take ad- 
vantage of him, then the entire operation is going to 
suffer, for the owner will suspect his architect, his 
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contractor, his equipment specialist, and finally his 
associates. Let us consider, however, the case where 
the owner refuses all methods of reimbursement 
except the percentage method. The engineer, not 
wishing to lose the work, finally agrees to accept it 
for, let us say, 5 per cent of the cost of all items com- 
ing under his jurisdiction. He figures he can come 
out with a fair profit if the prevailing high prices 
do not drop. If a falling market occurs, he is gone. 
That’s a very brief story, but no more need be said 
to point out the illogical feature of the system. Any 
method which makes an engineer or an architect 
regard, with poorly disguised satisfaction, a set of 
high figures and to look with dismay upon a set of 
low estimates is ridiculous and ought not be toler- 
ated by business men. 

Reference was just made to the advantage to the 
owner, from every point of view, of prompt deci- 
sions and asportsmanlike determination to stand by 
them. Backing and filling only make trouble and in- 
crease the cost to someone. The important thing to 
stress is that the owner has a perfect right to take 
time for his decisions and to change his mind fre- 
quently, but he ought to pay for that privilege. The 
cost-plus-fee system enables him to change his mind 
and to ask for new drawings and revised specifica- 
tions without anyone but himself being made to 
suffer. On the other hand, if he happens to agree 
with me on the subject of prompt decisions, he will 
save money, because the work will be prosecuted 
with the minimum amount of drafting. 


Architect and Economic Phase of Building 


Another weak point in the relations between ar- 
chitect and client lies in the assumption, frequently 
taken by a client, that the architect need not enter 
into the economic aspects of a project. It seems to 
me that this is a fundamentally wrong notion. An 
architect ought to be engaged before the land is pur- 
chased. He should be invited to interest himself in 
the real estate question as if he were the owner’s 
partner. Furthermore, he should be asked to demon- 
strate with sketch plans the comparative merits of 
several available plots. What is the usual procedure? 
It is to take the advice of a real estate broker, a man 
whose interest in the subject is primarily to make a 
sale. He is not equipped to prepare sketches for the 
purpose of analyzing plots. His knowledge of values, 
of contracts, of leases and of trade or business migra- 
tions is of great importance, but a purchase should 
not be consummated until the services of an archi- 
tect have proved whether or not a plot will lay out 
satisfactorily. Very frequently a venture is unsuc- 
cessful because the shape and dimensions of the lot 
are not suited to an economical distribution of space. 
Perhaps the proportion of public space, service 
space, etc., to rentable space is much too large for a 
good return on the investment. It all too frequently 
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happens that an owner will buy his land first and 
find out afterward whether he has acted wisely or 
not. The architect should be instructed in all the 
economic details of the project. He must know the 
class of tenants expected for the building, the aver- 
age rentals paid in the immediate neighborhood, the 
quality of service supplied for this average rental 
price, the plan of financing, the plan of amortizing 
the original expenditure at the end of a term of years, 
the tax rates on land and building, the probable in- 
surance cost, the estimates for costs of operating, 
maintenance, repairs, carrying charges, etc., and of 
course the probable cost of the building. A great 
deal of this information can be secured without go- 
ing beyond preliminary sketches. In fact, it would be 
unwise to proceed with working plans until a state- 
ment of net return had been calculated. Whether 
all this work can be done before purchasing the 
land, is a question. Whenever such preliminary in- 
vestigation is possible, it is quite obvious that it 
would be wise to proceed in that way. If a quick de- 
cision on purchase is forced on the owner, then this 
special study would be valuable after purchase, in 
order to determine the type and size of building 
which would make the wisest investment. 

In the case of a banking institution which has 
plenty of money set aside as surplus, upon which to 
draw for building construction, some of this inten- 
sive preliminary study might not be necessary, par- 
ticularly if the bank prefers to erect a building for 
its own occupancy with no plan for renting space to 
the public and no problem of net return on the 
investment. It very frequently happens, however, 
that plans are rushed out in a hurry without a care- 
ful consideration of the growth of the bank’s busi- 
ness and the probable future increase in the size of 
the banking organization. Ask any architect who 
has had experience in designing banks, and he will 
tell you that adequate provision for the future is 
rarely made, and that vaults are almost always too 
small. 

Lack of space prevents a satisfactory reference to 
the subject of vault construction. In this period of 
building costs which are almost prohibitory, it is 
encouraging to know that a new light has been shed 
on this subject which heretofore has been looked 
upon as a mystery. It is now possible to construct 
the walls, roof and floor of a vault at a very sub- 
stantial reduction from former prices, with first class 
protection. In this new system of construction the 
protection per dollar of cost is much greater than 
with any type of construction of which I know. It is 
hoped and expected that similar improvements in 
door construction may be brought about in the near 
future. This substantial saving in the cost of vault 
construction will enable many banks to build larger 
vaults, thereby making satisfactory provision for 
future growth in that particular department. 
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SECURITY NATIONAL BANK 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Illustrations on Plates 73 and 74 


Type of construction. Fireproof 

Exterior materials. Stone and brick 

Interior materials. Stone, marble and 
tile 

Windows. Metal sash on two sides; 
wood frames on street fronts 

Counter screens. Bronze and _ bullet- 
proof glass 

Vault and safe deposit provision. In 
basement; elevator to cash vault 

Special departments provided for 
bozds, steamship tickets and 
savings 

Type of lighting. Direct 

Heating and ventilating. Low pressure 
steam; washed air fan ventilation 

Date of general contract. July, 1921 

Total building cost. $682,000 

Cubic foot cost. 65% cts. 
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THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 
14th & PARK ROAD OFFICE 


WASHINGTON 
Illustration on Plate 75 


Type of construction. Fireproof 

Exterior materials. Limestone and 
granite 

Interior materials. Marble, bronze and 
scagliola 

Windows. Steel casements 

Counter screens. Marble and bronze 

Vault and safe deposit provision. Cash 
and safe deposit vaults 

Type of lighting. Direct 

Heating. Vapor heat 
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PLATE 76 


ENTRANCE DETAIL 


NATIONAL BANK, WICHITA, KAS. 


FIRST 
RICHARDS, McCARTHY & BULFORD, ARCHITECTS 


GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
WICHITA, KAS. 


Illustrations on Plates 76 and 77 


Type of construction. Fireproof 

Exterior materials. Granite, limestone, 
brick and terra cotta 

Interior materials. Marble 

Windows. Cast iron, bronze finish; 
wood sash for upper floors 

Counter screens. Bronze 

Vault and safe deposit provision. 
Money vault on main floor; safe 
deposit and storage vaults in base- 
ment 

Type of lighting. Semi-indirect 

Heating and ventilating. Vapor steam; 
oil fuel; forced ventilation 

Date of general contract. May, 1921 

Total building cost. $1,482,368 

Cubic foot cost. 96 cts. 
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EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Illustration on Plate 78 


Type of construction. Fireproof 

Exterior materials. Limestone with 
granite base 

Interior materials. Imitation stone and 
marble 

Windows. Steel 

Counter screens. Bronze, marble and 
glass 

Type of lighting. Direct and indirect 

Heating and ventilating. Vacuum sys- 
tem, indirect, for the bank with 
forced draft suction and exhaust 
fan 

Date of general contract. October, 1921 

Total building cost. Approximately 
$400,000 

Cubic foot cost. 55 cts. 
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Economic Considerations in Bank Planning 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


stances, that the vision of the skilled bank 

architect in creating a building to house the 
business of a bank is more accurate and comprehen- 
sive than that of the bank officials and directors. 
This condition applies not alone to the development 
of structural efficiency of purpose but to the an- 
ticipation of growth or decrease of the bank’s 
business. Significant — almost startling —is the 
fact that fully 70 per cent of the bank buildings 
constructed in the United States since 1912 have 
proved definitely inadequate and inefficient of pur- 
pose. This condition may be partially due to the 
unexpected increase in the volume of banking busi- 
ness in this country, but primarily it is due to past 
shortsightedness on the part of bank officials who 
sometimes fail to develop, in relation to their own 
business, that quality which is recognized and 
financed in others — business imagination. 

Two decades ago American banks were function- 
ing in a limited manner compared with their part in 
the intricate financial structure which today con- 
stitutes the nerve system and center of the business 
world. At that time new bank buildings involved 
comparatively simple problems of design and con- 
struction. Unfortunately, the vast ramifications and 
growth of the banking business have not been met 
by bankers with a concurrent realization of the 
increased complexity of the modern bank’s housing 
problem. Where this has been done the credit is 
primarily due to the vision of an architect. Where 
there has been failure it is usually chargeable to the 
myopic perspective of the banker,—often against the 
architect’s advice. 


Bank or Office Building? 


The location of a new bank building is determined 
primarily by the requirements of its clientele, pres- 
ent and prospective, rather than influenced by in- 
vestment factors such as land values. The bank 
must be located in a given business center, which 
by its very nature usually involves high land valua- 
tions. In many instances, therefore, the first problem 
which must be met is a decision as to whether the 
building shall be wholly devoted to purposes of the 
bank’s business or planned to carry a varying pro- 
portion of rentable space. Is it to be primarily a 
bank structure or a bank and office building com- 
bined? In this decision these different factors are 
involved: 

(a) Land cost and potential increment, which 
determine value of realty investment. 

(b) Practicability of design as influenced by 
dimensions of the building site. 

(c) Market value and demand for rentable space 
in the selected locality. 

(d) Possibility of grouping in the bank building 


I]: is an interesting fact, proved by many in- 
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tenants who will constitute or attract desirable 
clients and depositors for the bank. 

(e) Provision of elasticity of space to care for 
expansion or contraction of the bank’s business. 

({) Impression to be made upon the general pub- 
lic by size and character of the building. 

It may be expected, as a general rule, that where 
land values are low —probably under $200 per 
front foot—the obvious procedure is to construct a 
building for banking purposes alone. In the con- 
gested business areas of larger cities, however, where 
land values are high, thereis involved the economic 
problem of the relationship of land value and build- 
ing cost. Here we might arrive at the obvious con- 
clusion that if the land value is high it is necessary 
to construct a building having sufficient rentable 
space to assist materially in carrying overhead cost 
and ultimately amortizing the added investment 
necessary to meet this economic demand of high 
land costs. A more careful consideration of this 
question demonstrates the peculiar individuality of 
each bank building project and the importance of 
other factors indicated herewith. 

As this article is being written two large bank 
structures are being erected in the central business 
district of New York where land values are unusu- 
ally high. One of these buildings contains approxi- 
mately ten stories of rentable commercial space, 
while the other is being erected without any renta- 
ble space. The reason for this difference involves 
primarily the practicability of lot sizes. One of the 
buildings is being constructed on a lot of ample size 
and dimensions to allow the proper type of bank- 
ing rooms, together with the necessary public ap- 
proach and elevators for the office building section of 
this structure. In considering the plans for the other 
building, it was found that the lot was of such 
dimensions that the necessary allowance of from 
16 to 20 feet in width for the public entrance hall 
and public elevators would so limit the size of the 
main banking rooms as to detract from their pur- 
pose and efficiency. It was decided, therefore, that 
in spite of high land cost, it was necessary to adhere 
strictly to the original purpose of the building as a 
bank, particularly when it was found on careful 
investigation that the value of rentable space which 
might be provided was not great enough to justify 
interference with the requirements of the bank. 
This brings out the important fact that the original 
purpose of the building as a permanent home for a 
bank should never be forgotten, and that its require- 
ments should come before all others. 

It is fairly obvious (but not always practiced) 
that before making the final decision to invest in a 
large building containing rentable space a careful 
appraisal should be made by experts as to the exist- 
ing rental value and the demand for the space which 
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is to be offered in a particular locality. A study 
should also be made by these experts in building 
management covering maintenance costs and other 
factors entering into an investment of this nature. 
It is highly desirable, but again not always done, 
that such an investment be placed on a paying 
basis. Some bankers have found it wise to require 
only that this added space shall pay a fair propor- 
tion of the overhead charge. In cases of this type it is 
assumed that the prestige benefit of a larger build- 
ing and the collective tenancy advantages will offset 
or pay interest on the investment. 


Providing for a Bank’s Enlargement 


A valuable consideration is that the provision of 
rentable floors above the banking room allows one 
to provide for the future expansion requirements 
of the bank’s own business. This is one practical 
solution of the problem of elasticity (which is dis- 
cussed in detail in later paragraphs) and provides a 
means by which additional space for future require- 
ments will carry its own overhead cost until such 
time as the growth of the bank’s business may war- 
rant the taking over of additional space. 

In the planning of a building of this type it 
is highly important that careful consideration be 
given to the arrangement of elevators and service 
features so that additional portions of the building 
may be taken over for use by the bank without al- 
terations Or inconvenience in interior arrangement. 
Here we may define a basic rule which should apply 
to every new bank building, and incidentally call 
attention to the fact that this rule is transgressed 
more often in the development of new banking 
quarters than any other principle of bank planning. 
The history of bank buildings has proved that under 
the changed economic conditions of the last few 
years bankers have been too conservative in esti- 
mating or admitting the possibility of growth in 
their own business. We realize that the next few 
years may not show the amazing growth and ex- 
pansion of the banking business which characterized 
the war and post-war periods. In fact, some of the 
larger banks are finding it possible to reduce space 
requirements by increased efficiency. The normal 
growth of the banking business in America averages 
6 per cent annually. Aggressive institutions, operat- 
ing on well defined policies of expansion, will enjoy 
a larger proportion of this average increase. The 
advice here given on elasticity of plan principally 
anticipates growth, but it must be remembered that 
the elastic plan will make it easy to turn waste 
area into paying space if the bank’s space require- 
ments decrease. It is advisable, therefore, that in 
planning the new bank all floors and communications 
should be laid out so that departments may be 
extended, shifted or curtailed. Elevators should be 
arranged so that they may ultimately serve either 
the public or the bank’s private uses. 

The natural attitude of the average banker is 
that with the knowledge he has of his own business 
he is quite capable of indicating the interior layout 
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and the inter-relationship of all departments. A 
seemingly paradoxical statement, but one which 
is borne out by examination, is that the skilled 
bank architect knows more about laying out the 
bank than does the banker himself. The reason for 
this is simple and logical. The banker is too close to 
his own business to have profited by the mistakes 
of others or to have examined extensively the 
successful factors which have contributed to sound 
planning of other institutions. Planning is the archi- 
tect’s business, just as financing is the banker’s 
business. Industry and commerce seek the banker’s 
advice and follow his counsel in the solution of 
financial problems. Similarly, the wise banker will 
seek and follow the advice of experienced bank 
architects in the development of buildings. 

Bankers generally have realized the value of a 
bank building so designed that it will impress upon 
the public mind a sense of stability and safe guard- 
ianship of the money and business interests of clients 
and depositors. This point needs little stressing as it 
has been the experience of practically every bank 
that, following the construction of impressive 
banking quarters, a definite growth in business has 
resulted. There are one or two points which may’ 
be made in this connection, however. In the small 
town or city it is quite possible to lay too much 
emphasis on impression value and to build a type of 
building which is entirely out of scale with the town. 
It is an excellent idea to anticipate the growth of 
any community by setting the pace with the proper 
type of bank building, in fact in some instances a 
definite portion of industrial and community growth 
may be traced to the farsightedness of bankers not 
only in their attitude toward the financing of new 
local ventures but in the demonstration of faith in 
the future of a community as expressed through the 
design of banking quarters. One point in regard to 
impression value may be noted in connection with 
buildings which are to contain large areas of rentable 
space as well as banking quarters. It is important 
that in the design of this building the importance 
of the banking quarters be strongly emphasized, 
so that the bank will not have merely the appearance 
of a tenant in a rented portion of the building. This 
cannot be gained through the name of the building 
alone but must be definitely expressed in its design. 

In closing, we wish again to stress the important 
factor of elasticity. Hundreds of banks within the 
last few years have found it necessary to purchase 
additional land, at three or four times the cost of a 
few years previous, or to extend through alterations 
into adjoining buildings to meet an overcrowded 
and inefhcient condition in their business quarters 
because of a lack of foresight at the time of build- 
ing new quarters only a few years before. Many 
instances of inconvenience, expense and business 
curtailment might be cited because of disregard of 
some of the points brought out here. It is to be hoped 
that bankers will learn within the near future to ap- 
proach the problem of erecting new buildings from an 
open minded and comprehensive viewpoint. 


The Design of Bank Screens and Furniture 


By CHARLES A. HOLMES, of Holmes & Winslow, Architects, New York 


most always of much simpler design than of a 

few years ago. Ten or 15 years earlier even 
the best architects seemed to think that more bronze 
in a screen increased its beauty. Perhaps one reason 
for designing the cumbersome looking screens of 
that period was to carry the idea of substantial pro- 
tection for the bank’s cash behind the screen. At 
that time also it was the custom, in almost general 
use, to have the entire space between the counter 
and the cornice filled with a bronze grille. Screens of 
that period more resembled those of a jail than those 
in an inviting place for the public. Then, too, it 
seemed the vogue to place lights along the tops of 
the screens which perhaps did add something to the 
general lighting of the rooms, but these lights did 
not add particularly to the light thrown upon the 
face of the man in the public space so as to be read- 
ily seen by the teller, which is more the aim of the 
present-day lighting schemes. 

The designer is restricted somewhat by the fact 
that the spacing of the pilasters in every case is 
somewhat a settled question, owing to the length of 
the practical cage. The height of a banking screen 
should be, in the writer’s judgment, not under 7 feet, 
3 inches nor over 7 feet, 6 inches—not under 7 feet, 
3 inches because of the fact that almost every 
screen has one or more doors, and it will be found 
that with a well proportioned cornice it will just 
about allow for a proper door height; and not over 
7 feet, 6 inches for the reason that this height an- 
swers every utilitarian purpose and still is the proper 
proportionate height for any banking room. 

There are illustrated here several general types of 
banking screens, and all of them are of types either 
susceptible of simplification or further enrichment. 
They are all practical, and are screens that have 
been built and are giving service in present-day 
banks. The reader will note that every screen has a 
ledge on the public space side. This is very essential 
and has another reason for existence than use as an 
elbow resting place, namely a space to write upon 
while standing in line to be waited upon by the 
teller. In most instances it is made 5 or 6 inches 
wide, but in some savings institutions it is made 8 
or 9 inches in width, although 7 or 8 inches is amply 
sufficient. A wood screen needs no masonry backing. 
Masonry, which may be of brick or preferably 
hollow tile 3 or 4 inches in thickness, is required, 
however, for marble or marble and bronze screens, 
and extends only to the ledge height. 

A wood screen (unless it be of the very cheapest 
variety) should have 4%- to 34-inch iron. rods se- 
curely fastened to the floor and extending through 
the pilasters (one to each pilaster) up to the cornice 
and there be arranged with nuts which when tight- 
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ened up give strength and rigidity to the screen. A 
similar rod is also practical for a marble and bronze 
screen, but is not applicable to the all-marble 
screen. This demands something stronger, and a 
light 2- or 3-inch steel channel frame is necessary. 
This would have a channel member in the cornice 
and be connected with the channel in each pilaster. 
The marble cornice is then connected to and stiff- 
ened by this upper channel. In the case of the all- 
marble screen or the marble and bronze screen the 
iron rods or channel frames should be encased by 
the masonry backing. 

The lower member of the base of a wood screen 
should be of marble or similar material so as not to 
show evidence of mopping. Wicket openings are 
made either “high” or “‘low.’’ When “high”’ they 
are simply made hinged and arranged with a proper 
locking device. Some banks prefer the wickets 
“high,” or 5 or 6 inches above the counter, while 
just as many other banks have a preference for the 
“low’’ wickets, that is where the glass deal plates 
are sunk into the counter, in which event they 
should continue from within a half-inch or so of the 
front edge of the ledge and extend back to the rear 
edge of the working counter. Half-inch plate glass 
with green or black felt underneath it is a practical 
arrangement, although some bankers prefer a black 
hone finish glass which affords relief for the teller’s 
eyes. When “‘low’’ wickets are used they may be 
made telescopic and hinged or simply hinged. They 
should be arranged, however, so that a good-sized 
bag of coins could be taken through readily. 

The practical width of a wicket we have found to 
be about 14 inches, excepting the wicket for new 
accounts in a savings bank, which must necessarily 
be much wider, varying in width anywhere from 
2 feet to 4 or 5 feet, depending upon the size and 
character of the bank. The top of no wicket should 
be so low as to require the customer to stoop per- 
ceptibly to talk to the teller, and it is just as im- 
portant that there be no unnecessary obstructions 
which would prevent the teller’s having a good view 
of the depositor’s face. 

The grille back of the glass is for protection only, 
and would prevent anyone from readily clearing the 
counter of cash should the glass be broken. This 
grille should be made pivoted so that the glass may 
be easily cleaned. It used to be more the custom to 
have the glass in the screen obscure all over, which 
gave the screen too much of a “‘blank wall” appear- 
ance. At the present time some banks wish to have 
the glass clear all over, with only an etched border, 
but this in turn gives the working force no privacy. 
The happy medium is to have the glass obscure up 
to the top of the protecting grille, and the balance 
clear. The etched border adds a trifle to the design. 
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The designation of the wicket is an 
important item, and there are various 


ways of arranging it, the simplest be- 


WOOD PILASTER: 
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ing in gold lettering with black edging 
just a few inches over the top of the 
wicket opening; or it may be in bronze, 
placed in the frame of the wicket, as 
shown on screen ‘‘D.”’ There is one ob- 
jection to this in that it does not stand 
out clearly. The designation of a wick- 
et should be easily discernible, and 


yet not so large as to disrupt the bal- 


ance of design of the screen. Again, it 


may be in bronze and placed in the 


cornice immediately over the wicket, 
as in. most of the earlier banks, yet 
this seems to be objectionable, owing 
to the fact that it is too much above 


the eye line. Or it may be an illumi- 


“ELEVATION: 
Detail of Counter Screen A in Wood 


As the wicket openings in the glass (or “‘cut outs’’ 
as the glass men designate them) tend to weaken 
the sheets, it is permissible to have them made in 
three pieces, either with ground edges at the junc- 
tions, or small bronze members may be introduced 
without detracting from the design of the screen. 
This perceptibly lowers the cost of the glass, and 
should one of the pieces break later on a large saving 
is effected through not requiring the larger sheet 
extending from pilaster to pilaster across the screen. 
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nated sign (which naturally means a 
sign of glass with architectural letters 
having hidden lights behind it) placed 
either in the cornice of the wicket 
frame or in the main cornice of the 
screen and immediately over the wick- 
et. And again, there is an illuminated 
wicket sign that is attached to the cornice of the 
screen and projects out at right angles to the screen, 
but this latter arrangement seems to be efficient 
only in a long, not too well lighted banking room. 
Where the banking room is very well lighted by day- 
light, from either side windows or skylights, as it 
ordinarily should be, the illuminated signs may be 
regarded as unnecessary. Where there is a lack of 
good daylight, however, their use should be recom- 
mended as adding much to the bank’s convenience. 
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The backing of the screen, and by 
this is meant the cupboards below the 
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counters, should be kept as simple as 


possible. Each teller of course has a 
cash drawer, which varies in depth 
with the requirements and amount of 
business of the bank, but the usual 
depth is about 6 inches, and it should 
be arranged with a removable cash 
tray, the tray having approximately 
10 spaces for different denominations 
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of bills. The cash drawer may also be 


arranged at either the left or right of 


the teller, at the teller’s preference. It 
must be hung on extension (and pref- 
erably ball-bearing) hangers. 

Very often there is a clear space un- 
der the counter which is left in that 
manner to accommodate either safe 


cabinets for books or portable omni- _ 
buses which would contain files, etc. 


In some cases the omnibuses have cash 
drawers incorporated in their construc- 
tion, the idea being that at the close of 
the day’s work the omnibuses with 
files, etc., may be wheeled into the 
vault for the night, thus saving considerable work. 

The practical height from the floor to the top of 
the finished counter should be approximately 41 
inches, and the width 22 inches. Conduits for fan, 
telephone and electric alarm systems, etc., should be 
run around the back of the screen or buried in the 
floor and arranged to have their outlets at the open 
spaces underneath the wicket openings. 

Cages are made of either 1-inch or 3¢-inch 
woven wire, and may be either bronze, steel plated 
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Detail of Counter Screen B in Marble and Wood 


bronze, or steel painted or steel baked enamel finish, 
according to the quality desired. The gates to the 
cages should be hung on ball-bearing hangers and 
arranged to close by either gravity or door check. 
Some bankers desire the paying and receiving cages 
roofed over with similar cage work, but we believe 
the 2-foot hood sufficient and satisfactory in most 
cases. The lighting of the counter is best attained 
by the use of reflectors extending the full length of 
the screen, the reflectors having ground glass at the 
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Detail of Counter Screen D in Marble and Bronze 
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Detail of Rear of a Counter Screen 


bottom to soften and diffuse the light. The control 
of this lighting may be either by cords or chains 
directly back of the pilasters (in the corners of the 
cages) and arranged so that each cage will light 
up separately. 

In illustration ‘‘D”’ is shown one practical method 

_of combination lighting, whereby the banking room 
may be lighted indirectly from the top of the screen ; 
also adjacent thereto is the downward reflector for 
the counter. It is not always practical to light every 
banking room by means of this reflector in the top 
of the cornice, unless one is satisfied with shadows, 
although in a great many instances it is successfully 
used. 

In the illustration are are shown two practical 
though inexpensive check desks, one being for a 
center public space and one for a check desk 
against the wall. Both should be arranged with glass 
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rial for the upper portion of the screen is bronze, al- 
though white metal and even iron are sometimes 
used. If use is made of iron, it is well to pick out the 
relief in a modest color; if bronze, the ornamental 
portions should be cast, while the plain portions 
could be of heavy gauge drawn bronze which is just 
as satisfactory and fully as lasting. 

Now as regards costs, these prices are naturally 
approximate, but yet near enough to give the de- 
signer or architect good working figures. The cost 
is arranged per lineal foot and includes backing, 
marble, bronze or wood, glass, grilles, reflectors, 
wire hoods, counters, necessary models, ete. 

Scheme A $75 per lineal foot 
ae B 85 ae ae 
her en os A 7 
ae D 145 ae ae “e 

If the backing of the screen, such as counters, 
cupboards, etc., is desired in metal, add $4 per lin- 
eal foot, as the basis of these estimates is for count- 
ers of birch. 

For banking furniture there has been reserved the 
smallest part of this article, yet it is indeed impor- 
tant. It has been found, however, that for banks 
costing up to $100,000, and even including those up 
to approximately $175,000, it is quite a hard matter 
to keep the client from buying stock furniture al- 
most throughout. Yet there are purchasable so- 
called ‘“‘stock’’ desks, directors’ rooms table and 
chairs, that while ‘‘stock’’ yet are of an extremely 
high grade character both as to design and construc- 
tion. Naturally, it makes the bank more distinctive 
if it is possible to keep the furniture in complete 
harmony with the balance of the building, that is 
from the personal design of the architect or through 
his selection of furniture designed and constructed 
by specialists in that class of work. The cost of the 
furniture is generally at the most but a small item 
in comparison with the building’s total cost. 


tops, slip compartments (usually 5 or 6 to a 
desk), combination calendar cases, pen racks 
and ink-well holders, also with waste paper 
receptacles. Reflector lighting for both types 
of desks should also be arranged for. 

As to materials for these fittings, it is al- 
most wholly a matter of taste, particularly as 
regards the marble, since there are so many 
varieties to choose from. Personally, the 
writer prefers a marble quiet in tone, but 
with just enough veining to give it character. 
Of course the general color scheme of the 
banking room should be taken into consider- 
ation. In selecting the.marble for the screen, 
one should be selected that does not have to 
have too much wax inserted in the veining, 
as time not only dulls where the waxing 
exists, but very often the waxing falls out. 

Mahogany or birch (and even quartered 
oak) may be used for the entire wood screen, 
or for that portion of screen which is wood 
above the ledge. The most satisfactory mate- 
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Details of Two Check Desks 


Materials for Bank Interiors 


By F. A. FAIRBROTHER 
of the office of Albert Kahn, Architect, Detroit 


T will be the en- 
[ cesvor in these par- 

agraphs to discuss 
the different kinds of ma- 
terials most commonly 
used in the interiors of 
modern banks and bank- 
ing rooms, and to con- 
sider them both from the 
standpoint of their fit- 
ness for use as materials 
of beauty, and thus hav- 
ing distinct parts as 
elements of the design, 
and from that of their 
suitability as aids to 
comfort and conve- 
nience. 

We find that modern 
banks are very seldom 
housed in cheap looking 
buildings, or perhaps it 
should be said_ that 
enough money is usually 
spent on a bank’s quar- 
ters to make it possible 
to secure results that are 
not commonplace. Addi- 
son in one of his num- 
bers of the “‘Spectator”’ 
has a pleasing allegory 
in which he tells of visiting in a dream the great 
hall of state of the fair queen known as ‘‘Publick 
Credit,’ seated on a throne of gold and attended by 
a retinue of secretaries and others. Heaped about 
were great piles of gold and silver. This queen was 
most susceptible to sudden changes of popular 
favor, and changed color and countenance with 
each wave of unrest in the money marts; the piles 
of gold and silver turned to paper, and her retinue 
and surroundings became dismal indeed at periods 
of depression. Such a fate might be prophesied for 
the bank which occupies shabby or old fashioned 
premises. 

For the walls of a banking room of any pre- 
tensions, which implies a reasonable floor area and 
height, it is natural to consider first marble or stone 
because of their appearance of strength and the 
pleasing textures which may be obtained by their 
use. If care is exercised in the selection of the marble, 
and if too much elaborate veining is not allowed to 
confuse the surface and destroy its dignity, it seems 
that no better material can be found. It is durable 
without a doubt, its color can be so selected that the 
surfaces are not tiresome to look at, and it can be 
kept clean without great difficulty. A fine hone 
finish will lessen the shine and glints of light which 
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Banking Room, New York Trust Co., 

Walker & Gillette, Architects 
Richly colored marbles and painted ceiling contrasted with light 
marble walls 


are present where the 
surface is polished and 
will give a soft, even 
wall surface which is 
pleasing to the eye. 

Where marbles of rich 
veining and pronounced 
color are used they 
should be placed with 
care and their use made 
to count strongly in the 
design. In the banking 
room of the New York 
Trust Company on 
Broadway the richly 
veined columns of red- 
dish purple with bronze 
capitals contrast strong- 
ly with the simpler col- 
ored marble used on the 
walls. A highly veined 
and colored marble on 
the walls would have im- 
paired the appearance of 
the room. 

Stone as distinguished 


from marble is more 
ee seldom used, but where 
New York , . 2 i 

it is found it would 

suggest itself as suita- 


ble for pilasters, columns 
and such structural elements, rather than solely for 
wainscots. Stone where used on interior walls does 
not have the advantage of weathering as on the 
exterior, and it would therefore seem desirable to 
select some variety which has a pleasing texture to 
begin with. This would limit the choice somewhat, 
and would point to such types as travertine which 
has a very pleasing texture in itself, and while well 
suited for interiors is not so suitable for exterior use 
in climates as severe or smoke-laden as ours. If 
large surfaces of ashlar are used, limestone is quite 
suitable, it being possible if desired to procure some 
qualities which have an interesting texture pro- 
duced by faults in the structure of the stone. 
Combinations of marble or stone with plaster will 
be necessary where the cost of covering the entire 
walls with marble or stone would be prohibitive. 
The use of wood for banking room walls suggests 
smaller and lower rooms, excepting where it might 
be used as a wainscot, in the more private parts of 
the bank, such as the walls of the working spaces 
back of counter screens and cages, in the direc- 
tors’ room, women’s room, or such accessory por- 
tions. Plaster walls when lined off with artificial 
joints, to represent stone, give an impression of 
strength, and while it is quite certain that they 
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Directors’ Room, First National Bank, Detroit 
Albert Kahn, Architect 


American walnut panels and modeled plaster ceiling 


deceive no one, they offer an inexpensive means 
of obtaining a desirable effect. To preserve the 
illusion at all it will be necessary to have acca- 
sional ‘“‘blocks’”’ of the material painted with 
slightly different shades. 

Interesting results can be obtained by the use of 
tiles. Their use implies some degree of color in the 
design, but if due restraint is observed in the treat- 
ment of the walls the necessary effect of dignity 
may be preserved. The use of tile suggests some- 
what rough and picturesque surfaces, and for this 
reason it would seem to lack in large measure the 
proper qualifications for giving the dignified effect 
which banking rooms must have. 

The ceiling is such an important part of the 
design of the banking room that it usually receives 
as much care in its treatment as the side walls or 
counter screens. The choice of materials for the 
ceiling is so limited that we seldom think of any- 
thing but plaster, and often the degree of opulence 
to be exhibited in the design of the banking room 
may be measured by the amount of ornament which 
is used. The plaster ceiling can be made very rich 
in color and elaborate in ornament, as in the First 
National Bank in Detroit or the New York Trust 
Company already mentioned, and still be in har- 
mony with rather severe wall treatment. The ceil- 
ing of the New York Trust Company is of plaster 
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painted a light wood color with high color- 
ing in the panels and rosettes. 

Should glass, however, be used in the 
ceiling, the amount of ornament and color 
in the surface around the glass would 
probably be lessened. If the plan is such 
that the banking room is lighted from over- 
head, as would almost always be necessary 
for an individual bank on an inside lot, 
a rather extensive area of glass would be 
required in the ceiling. This glass may be 
made a very decorative adjunct to the 
ceiling design, and examples can be found 
varying from rectangular panes of ground 
glass to the most elaborate designs in 
figured and leaded glass. If an elaborate 
arrangement of ornamental glass is deemed 
necessary to the design, and leaded lights 
are used, it will probably be found neces- 
sary to use bars of some sort carried straight 
through the design at suitable intervals for 
the support of the glass. Members of this 
sort are small in size, and it requires care 
to arrange their support from points above 
the glass in such a manner that unpleasant 
shadows will not be thrown on the surface. 

Then, too, it will require care to arrange 
the skylight in the roof so as to avoid 
shadows over the surface of the ceiling light, 
and some means of cleaning the glass from 
above must be provided. 

Acoustical felts, applied on the walls 
and ceilings, will absorb most of the noises 
from the streets as well as deaden the sound 
from batteries of adding machines and typewriters, 
making for comfort and efficiency in a great degree. 
Provision for using such sound-absorbent mate- 
rials should by all means be made where any con- 
siderable amount of work is done with machin- 
ery or any device producing much noise. The secret 
of success in the use of acoustical felts is in having 
the sound-absorbing material of a quality and 
thickness which will make it impossible for sound 
waves to be reflected from the protected surfaces. 
Also, for the sake of appearance, to use some such 
an arrangement as muslin panels which can be 
drawn so tight on the wooden frames which support 
the felts that they will not sag or bulge and which 
will offer a satisfactory surface for painting and 
decorating. The use of these materials for reducing 
the amount of noise may be rather a liability in the 
eyes of the designer, but it will have a decided effect 
on the comfort and efficiency of the working force. 

Windows in the banking room are usually of good 
size, and in some instances very large indeed. Wood 
could hardly be made to satisfy the design of.a large 
sized banking room window because of the bulk 
which would be required in the frames, mullions 
and transoms, let alone the sash, so we find metal 
frames with steel casement sash most often used. To 
give an appearance of strength and a sense of pro- 
tection to the banking room, the windows are 
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commonly provided with grilles, at least across the 
lower portions, and these features of the design 
give an excellent opportunity for study in the 
ornamental effect of iron or bronze work. Metal 
panels used in connection with the grilles afford 
a satisfactory means of concealing the edges of 
mezzanine floors or balconies and still retaining the 
appearance of a single window in a large opening. 

The counter screen is the portion of the banking 
establishment with which the public comes in 
closest contact, and is probably examined with a 
more critical eye than any other portion. Because 
its position is near the eye, and also because of the 
time one is often compelled to spend in line at a 
teller’s wicket, the screen attracts close attention. 
For this reason it should be of material and work- 
manship which will bear close inspection. Examples 
of all possible arrangements of counter screens may 
be seen in the banks of almost any city. If we ex- 
amine them all we shall doubtless find that bronze 
is generally used for the upper parts of the screens, 
with marble in the lower parts. Next in number we 
shall probably find counter screens with marble 
below the counter line and marble pilasters and 
cornices above, with small metal frames or mould- 
ings to hold the glass. We shall also find a few 
examples of iron used for the upper parts, and some 
where wood is used for the whole 
screen. There is not much question 
but that marble is the most suitable 
material for the portions of the screen 
below the level of the counter; neither 
is there much doubt that bronze is 
the best material for the upper por- 
tions of the screen. 

It is important that the floors of the 
banking room be well considered in 
selecting the materials of which they 
are to be made. Not only are the 
surfaces subject to severe wear, but in 
the public portions they may have to 
bear the added test of being fre- 
quently tracked over with muddy 
footsteps and spotted with water from 
dripping umbrellas. In the private or 
working portions of the bank the sur- 
face must also, in addition to the 
normal walking about of employes, 
stand the wear incident to the trun- 
dling around of book or file busses. 

For the public portions of the bank- 
ing room it is fitting that the floor be 
made part of the design of the room. 
The material, of course, does not need 
to be especially suited to foot comfort 
or quietness. For purposes of design 
as well as for wear, marble or stone is 
most desirable. Marble can be found 
in suitable colors and tones to secure 
almost any desired result. For general 
wearing qualities, the best is probably 
the hard, gray varieties with very little 
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veining. The gray Tennessee is very largely used, 
and in color and tone gives a desirable surface, 
lending itself well to combinations with other 
marbles. The gray is somewhat easier to keep clean 
than white, and is more restful to the eye. Marble 
of other colors is often used in forming borders and 
patterns. The problem in such cases is to find 
marbles having the imperfections which we call 
veinings of the proper colors and tone, and at the 
same time of sufficient hardness to wear evenly with 
the fields. Some of the heavily veined marbles are 
rather soft in character, and would not give satis- 
factory service where subjected to wear from thou- 
sands of feet. There are, however, several kinds of 
marble suitable for service on floors and still of 
pleasing colors, so that almost any desired com- 
bination may be obtained. 

Foreign marbles have been most extensively 
used where decorative effect has been desired, but 
there are many domestic marbles which can be used 
to advantage and which will give excellent results. 

Much stone has been used of late in floors, some- 
times in combination with marble or other ma- 
terials. The stone most favored is travertine, which 
unquestionably is charming in color and texture and 
has most excellent wearing qualities, judging by 
the durability of ancient structures built of this 
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Guardian Savings and Trust Co., Cleveland 
Walker & Weeks, Architects 


Coffered and painted plaster ceiling in monumental room 
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material. It has very desirable ‘“‘non-slip’’ qualities, 
and therefore is an excellent material for use on 
stairs, ramps and the like, and its cost is little more 
than marble. Marble mosaic is used frequently and 
gives very satisfactory service, besides lending itself 
to interesting color schemes. The cost is less than 
marble in large blocks, and of course it is easier 
to lay. Its general effect naturally is not as dignified 
as a floor of marble or stone, but its wearing quali- 
ties, when properly laid, are eminently satisfactory. 
Terrazzo has the advantage of being plastic, and 
can be obtained and applied quickly. It is somewhat 
limited in its color possibilities, and suggests itself 
for use in places where funds are not available for 
the more impressive materials. The surface should 
contain at least 90 per cent of marble chips, and it 
will be more compact in appearance and seem more 
like a marble floor if the small marble chips called 
terrazzint are used. 

This material can be laid in several ways,—in rec- 
tangles without apparent joints, with areas marked 
off by lines of marble cubes, or by means of brass 
or bronze division strips, thus giving opportunity 
for considerable variety in design. 

There are many varieties of tile available for the 
floor of the public spaces of the banking rooms, and 
countless designs can be developed with this ma- 
terial. No fault can be found with its wearing 
qualities. With the hard, vitreous tile the choice of 
color is somewhat limited. If the rougher glazed 
or semi-glazed tile is used, color possibilities are 
multiplied, but results would seem apt to be less 
dignified than with the simple, smooth tile. 

Rubber tile can be obtained in almost any color 
and size. Great improvements have been made in 
this material since the first interlocking rubber tile 
floors were used. It can be obtained in squares up 
to say 18 inches, and in long strips for use in borders 
and, if desired, made to imitate the veining of mar- 
ble. Naturally the illusion is not perfect, any more 
than scagliola imitates marble with fidelity, but the 
material has desirable qualities. It is quiet and easily 
cleaned, and the tones in general are soft. It can be 
laid directly on a troweled cement floor, and thus 
takes up less floor thickness than marble or tile. 

When we consider the most suitable types of 
flooring for the working spaces of the banking 
rooms, we must first recognize that one of the prime 
requisites is that the material be quiet, 7. e., absorb- 
ing the sound of footsteps and the movement of 
furniture on it, and also that it give foot comfort. 
To fulfill these requirements the material must be 
elastic and still hard enough not to be easily dented 
by chair legs, table legs and the like, and with a 
surface dense enough to be easily cleaned. Among 
the materials of the sort outlined linoleum or lino- 
leum tile are the most common and among the most 
satisfactory. There are several makes or brands of 
linoleum which can be laid in lengths as desired and 
in widths of 6 feet. Linoleum tile are obtainable in 
almost any size, and can be laid in a variety of 
patterns. The tile may be laid close together or with 
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narrow strips of a darker color between them. 


‘Linoleum in strips and that in the shape of tile is 


secured to the under surface of wood or masonry 
with a special cement, presents a very comfortable 
and durable wearing surface, and is quite satis- 
factory in appearance. 

Granulated cork compressed into tile of sizes up 
to 18 inches square makes an almost ideal floor for 
the working space. It is quite resilient, though per- 
haps it is a little less easily cleaned than the lino- 
leum, and wears well. This material is of neutral 
tones and restful to the eye as well as to the feet. 
Numerous composition floors are manufactured 
and applied in plastic form. Some of them make a 
satisfactory working floor, but so many of this kind 
of materials have proved unsatisfactory that only 
careful examination and comparison with existing 
installations can be depended upon to determine 
whether they should be used. Wood is used in the 
working spaces in many banks where conditions 
will not allow the use of a better kind of floor, but 
it is not as comfortable as linoleum or cork and 
is not as easily kept clean. Where employes are 
required to stand for long periods, it is usually found 
that mats of linoleum or rubber are required to 
relieve the weariness that comes with standing. 

For ease of cleaning and to avoid the worn or 
scrubbed-off appearance which occurs where the 
bases and floors join, it is wise to insert some mem- 
ber which will not show the marks of the mop or 
scrubbing brush. A narrow strip of marble, say 3 
inches high around the walls below the wood base 
or wainscot, will afford the desired protection and 
add to the appearance of the room. It is possible 
also to obtain sanitary coved bases made of cork or 
linoleum for use with such floors. 

Counter tops, referring to those in the working 
parts of the bank, can be made with exposed sur- 
faces of wood, linoleum, rubber, cork, or even marble 
or glass. Very hard and durable surfaces should 
be used where coins are handled and counted. 
Glass is the best material for use at the deal plates. 
It can be obtained in black, and if finished with a 
ground surface will not show scratch marks from 
constant handling of coins. If white glass is used 
it is also well to have the surface ground. For the 
other parts of the counters some softer material is 
desirable, and for this purpose linoleum laid on a 
wood or metal base is best. It is cemented down, has 
very few joints, and is quiet and clean. It can be 
obtained in good shades of brown or green. The 
edges of the counters should be protected with a 
metal moulding to keep the linoleum from being 
broken off or becoming loose. Cork can be used in 
much the same manner as the linoleum. Its wearing 
qualities and appearance are good, and as the blocks 
are cut very true and can be laid close, the numerous 
joints will do no harm. 

It is hoped that enough of the advantages and ob- 
jections to the most common materials have been 
pointed out here to be of some service in specifying 
material for a modern banking house interior. 
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Type of construciion, Semi-fireproof; Exterior materials, 
Stone from local quarry, slate roof, limestone trimmings; 
Interior materials, Concrete floors, terrazzo and marble 
finish, sand-finish plaster on metal lath; Windows, Wood, 
double-hung; Counter screens, Marble, steel and glass; 
Vault and safe deposit provision, Vault for money, and 
safe deposit sections; Special departments provided for, 
Retiring room for women depositors; Heating, Direct hot 
DETAIL OF ENTRANCE water system, radiators in recesses under windows. 
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The Individual Bank Building 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF SUBURBS AND SMALL CITIES 


By WILLARD J. BALL 
of Thomas M. James Company, Architects, Boston 


few years an increasing demand on the part 

of banking institutions for individual build- 
ings, devoted entirely to their particular needs. To 
one who has had the privilege of watching this 
growth over a period of 15 or 20 years the develop- 
ment has not appeared extraordinary, but on the 
contrary it has been a slow but steady process of 
evolution. The results are to be appreciated in all of 
our large cities and in many of the smaller communi- 
ties from coast to coast. There has been a marked 
stimulation of civic pride in most instances, while 
public appreciation of and a desire for more harmo- 
nious surroundings has reached a higher level. It is 
not meant that this one type of building has been 
the only one responsible for this tendency on the 
. part of the public, but it is sincerely believed that it 
has had a great deal to do with it. The profession, 
always modest, may yet assume that its years of 
patient work for the greater public appreciation of 
the fine arts havecounted for something. Certain it is 
that such buildings as have been designed, especially 
during the past five years, are sufficient proof of the 
sincerity of this feeling on the part of the architec- 
tural profession, and that in this instance particu- 
larly architects may claim their rightful share in the 
working out of an especially difficult problem. 

The public reacts quite consciously to the beauty 
of these individual buildings,—first and foremost, 
undoubtedly, because of the fact that the buildings 
house banks; second, because of their simple and 
dignified appearance; and third, because the people 
themselves can have some part in the functioning of 
these institutions, and can point with definite, per- 
sonal pride to their bank. This process of education 
of the public has not been easy, but like all develop- 
ments, where conscientious, hard work towards this 
end has been done by any group or by any person, 
the results have always justified the means. To 
those who have labored in this particular field of 
bank architecture there is a sense of pride, and they 
hope it is justifiable, because they have tried to look 
at the problem as in a state of development, a prob- 
lem which has been constantly changing and be- 
coming more complex in its organization, due to the 
greater demands of the modern business world upon 
ib 

The writer, looking back some 20 years, remem- 
bers the dingy and dark banking rooms of Boston 
and New York, where the officers were almost inac- 
cessible to the general public,and where the feeling 
of the customer was usually one of fear in which 
there was certainly no particular personal feeling of 
gratification because of the fact that personal busi- 
ness dealings were transacted at such an institution. 


[few ve has been evidenced during the past 
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He also can picture still the very inadequate pro- 
visions made for taking care of the general public, 
and the still more severe conditions imposed upon 
the workers in the institutions. The early efforts at 
that time of several members of the architectural 
profession are worthy of note, and although no par- 
ticular reference to individual architects and their 
work will be made here, many of these institutions 
still remain and most of them, which were developed 
during the five or ten years immediately after the 
period we have just mentioned, are still adequate 
for the needs of the institutions, or have been made 
so by recent alteration work. 

These banks, however, show the almost utter un- 
familiarity of the architect with the bankers’ prob- 
lems. Departmental needs had not, it is true, be- 
come so great or so complex as at the present time, 
but the approach by the general architectural firm 
towards the banking problem in the early days can- 
not be said to have been one which produced the 
best results. There has been, gradually, an attempt 
at specialization on the part of many of the profes- 
sion which has brought about distinctly good re- 
sults. In fact it may be said that unless an architect 
does specialize on some one or two classes of work 
he will never attain the highest possible results. 
One knows of the splendid results of this specializa- 
tion in such work as railroad stations, hotels, schools, 
theaters and hospitals—why not the bank? There 
are a few architectural firms or individuals in the 
country who have made such a serious and pro- 
longed study of the banking problem from the archi- 
tectural standpoint, and to them belongs the credit 
for having developed this most modern and individ- 
ual type of building. 

It is believed, and not without cause, that no suc- 
cessful solution can be reached without a painstak- 
ing survey of the needs of the particular institution 
under consideration. Nay, one will go so far as to 
say that correct planning of a bank depends entirely 
upon the successful analysis of the routine of the 
bank in all its phases. Very few people who have no 
particular knowledge of banking business have any 
idea of the very complex nature of the departmental 
functions. In the main the fundamental processes 
of banking are the same, but each institution has its 
own particular methods which it adheres to because 
it has found them to be of greater service than other 
methods. All of this has its effect upon the routing of 
items through the bank, and therefore, necessarily, 
a direct effect upon the planning of the building. 

Right here let it be said, however, that it is sin- 
cerely believed that unless an architect has met a 
great many of these banking problems, he will be 
tempted to complicate his plan too greatly. Many 
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architects fell into this pit during the early stages of 
their work. It can be said, however, that the simpli- 
fication of the equipment of the various depart- 
ments has been the result of many years of study, 
and has of late years proved that it does take care of 
the bank’s needs in a way that the more complex 
equipment could not do. Changes in the system and 
expansion from year to year cannot be absorbed by 
the over-elaborated equipment installations, where- 
as the standard unit equipment can be applied to 
satisfy practically any need with simple changes. 
Upon visiting a bank with a view to planning for 
its needs, the architect should have in mind that he 
needs certain information. He should have a com- 
plete list of the personnel of each 
department. He should be able in a 
short space of time to follow the 
routings of all items from the time 
they come into the bank until the 
time they are charged on the bank’s 
books, or until they leave the bank. 
There are so many of the details of 
banking which do not particularly 
concern the architect that it is very 
difficult for the non-specialist to ob- 
tain the information which will help 
him in his planning. This, of course, 
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Detail of Front 
Norwood Trust Company, Norwood, Mass. 
Thomas M. James Co., Architects 
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comes only through the study of a great many vary- 
ing problems in banks of widely different types. 
Often one has to deal with the so-called one-man 
bank, where there are perhaps two or three clerks 
other than the cashier or treasurer. Such an institu- 
tion has perhaps reached the limits of its capacities 
under the present system, and desires in its new 
building to have such planning as will take care of 
its expanding business for a good many years. This 
has meant the introduction of the so-called check 
teller system which is in use now pretty generally 
throughout the east and west with, of course, cer- 
tain modifications, but the commercial bank has 
found it greatly to its advantage. A study of this 
system as worked out in any of the 
larger banking institutions will be 
of great benefit to any architect 
wishing to undertake the solution of 
the commercial bankers’ problem. 
Under this system, in general, all of 
the items coming into the various 
departments and listed therein are 
passed on to a central clearing 
house or check teller, or pivot de-. 
partment, as it is variously called. 
Here the records of all items passing 
through the bank are kept, and this 
offers a means of checking back 
against each department at the 
end of the day’s work and locating 
readily any error made by any de- 
partment, in fact locating the indi- 
vidual making the error. From this 
department are routed the items to 
the bookkeepers who handle the 
bank’s own check, the discount 
department, collection department, 
and the transit department, pro- 
viding the collection department is 
large enough to be split up and have 
a transit department. This is the 
framework of the bank. The tellers 
in the cages are meeting the public, 
whereas the check tellers, the book- 
keepers and the transit department 
are busily engaged keeping the ac- 
counts and sending the items to 
their proper destinations. The ar- 
chitect’s problem, then, is tosoana- | 
lyze this routing as to obtain the 
quickest disposal of all items. One 
could, of course, go through a more 
detailed account of the framework 
of a bank, but this would entail too 
lengthy a description for the pur- 
poses of this article. Let it merely 
be said that there are over 40 de- 
partmental titles, most of which are 
found in every bank and all of which 
have to be taken into consideration 
by the architect in planning. 
Only commercial banks 
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WORKING SPACE 


Type of construction, Concrete; Ex- 
terior materials, Granite, Indiana lime- 


stone and brick; bronze doors; Interior ig" 
materials, Marble, bronze, mahogany Pe eS ga 
and plaster; Windows, Wood; Counter 7 ae “y 


screens, Marble and bronze; Vault and 
safe deposit provision, Security and 
book vaults;*vault for storage in base- 
ment; Type of lighting, Direct; Heating, 
Sieam; Date of general contract, Sep- 
tember, 1917; Total building cost, $95,- 
000; Cubic foot cost, 48 cts. A  mezza- 
nine floor at the rear provides space for 


trustees’ room. BANKING ROOM 


ELIOT SAVINGS BANK, ROXBURY, MASS. 
THOMAS M. JAMES CO., ARCHITECTS 
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been mentioned. The savings bank problem is very 
different, and while it is not as complex as the com- 
mercial bank, still it requires a very definite study 
of its needs. In most instances, the so-called“‘island”’ 
plan, with the working force in the central portion 
of the island, adjacent to the vaults, and the public 
on the front and two sides, has worked out to the 
best advantage. The savings bank problem requires 
that it employ only a small force, and that each 
clerk necessarily has several duties. Also the book- 
keeping department has of necessity to be located 
near the tellers’ windows, or at least this has been 
up to the present the accepted arrangement. There 
will, no doubt, soon be other interesting develop- 
ments. 

The modern system of bookkeeping has intro- 
duced the machine. There is no question as to the 
utility of the bookkeeping machine when used in the 
statement department. There has been no better 
solution offered, and it seems to meet every need of 
this department. On the question, however, of keep- 
ing the commercial department 
ledgers, bankers are about 
equally divided for and against. 
Many of the banks which dur- 
ing the war took over the ma- 
chine posting of commercial ac- 
counts, have now gone back to 
the hand-posted ledger, either 
the loose leaf or the old ‘‘Bos- 
ton”’ ledger. It will not be at- 
tempted at this time to enter 
into a discussion further, as 
there are points it is believed 
both in favor of and against the 
use of both systems. 

So much of the work of the 
bank can be done in one large 
room that it was most natural 
to develop the high ceiled, 
main banking room with large 
windows’ wherever possible, 
with a skylight for both light 
and ventilation. The vault, usu- 
ally placed at the rear and ac- 
cessible from the working space 
and also the public space for 
the accommodation of safe de- 
posit customers, was the next 
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step. By placing this vault in the rear of the build- 
ing, it was possible to obtain a safe deposit depart- 
ment and a machine room on the first floor in back 
of the rear wall of the banking room, and above this 
a mezzanine floor accommodating the directors’ 
room and possibly additional working space. 

Variations of this plan have been made in order to 
fit special needs, placing the directors’ room on the 
mezzanine at the front of building and giving oppor- 
tunity for closed private offices on the first floor 
leading out of the officers’ space, also an opportunity 
for customers’ rooms, etc., leading directly from the 
public space. Where the directors’ room is placed at 
the front of the building, the rear mezzanine can be 
used for expansion of the bookkeeping and check 
tellers’ departments, as well as the transit depart- 
ment. It is easy, therefore, to see how well this indi- 
vidual building fits the needs of the average bank. 

The exterior, of course, is an expression of the in- 
terior, and it is possible to obtain many variations 
of practically the same scheme. 


General View of Exterior 
Ticonic National Bank, Waterville, Me. 
Thomas M. James Co., Architects 
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Photos by Tebbs Architectural Photographic Co. GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW 


Type of construction, Fireproof, Exterior materials, Limestone; Interior materials, Marble and plaster; Windows, Steel; Counter screens, Marble; 
Heating, Steam; Total building cost, Approximately $175,000 
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WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Illustration on Plate 81 


Type of construction. Fireproof 

Exterior materials. Limestone 

Interior materials. Marble, wood and 
imitation stone 

Windows. Steel sash 

Special department provided for safe 
deposit department 

Type of lighting. Direct 

Heating. Vapor vacuum (steam) 

Date of general contract. February 
1922 

Total building cost. $77,538 

Cubic foot cost. 62 cts. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR 


SEACOAST TRUST COMPANY, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THOMAS M. JAMES, ARCHITECT 


SEACOAST TRUST COMPANY 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Illustration on Plate 82 


Type of construction. Fireproof 

Exterior materials. Granite and stone 

Interior materials. Marble, bronze, 
plaster and mahogany 

Windows. Wood 

Counter screens. Bronze and marble 

Vault and safe deposit provision. Com- 
bined on first floor 

Type of lighting. Direct 

Heating. Vapor 

Date of general contract. July, 1921 

Total building cost. $180,000 

Cubic foot cost. 82 cts. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR 


Type of construction, Fireproof; Exterior materials, White limestone; Interior materials, Italian marble, mahogany; Windows, Bronze sash; 
Counter screens, Bronze and marble; Special departments provided for, Trust department; Type of lighting, Indirect; Heating, 
Vacuum vapor; Date of general contract, November, 1921; Total building cost, $200,000; Cubic foot cost, 85 cts. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK, GEORGETOWN, D. C. 
MARSH & PETER, ARCHITECTS 
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The Lighting of Banks 


By A. L. POWELL, Illuminating Engineer 


THOROUGHLY satisfactory building really 
depends on the preliminary planning of the 
lighting simultaneously with that of the 
structural elements, and as banks are a type of pub- 
lic building,-elaborate in structure with special light- 
ing requirements, the best results are obtained only 
when this feature is carefully considered beforehand. 
It is fairly safe to say that there is no phase of 
building design or equipment which has undergone 
and is experiencing as rapid changes as lighting. 
The architect has an infinite number of details to 
keep in mind when planning and supervising the 
construction of a building, but all too often a struc- 
ture such as a bank is planned and even actually 
built before the question of lighting is taken up. 
When the illuminating engineer comes to the work 
he often finds it impossible to install the type of 
lighting best suited, due to inadequate provisions as 
to space, wiring capacity and the like. For example, 
adequate space should be available for lamps and 
reflectors above skylights, where such lighting is to 
be employed. Flexible control and a sufficient num- 
ber of circuits to take care of future demands should 
be provided for. Convenient outlets at frequent in- 
tervals to meet particular conditions are necessary. 
The lighting system in the bank should be such 
as to impress the patrons with the dignity of the 
institution. The idea that the building is merely a 
cold storage place for currency should be eliminated 


by making the interior comfortable and inviting. 
The first feature can be secured through the 
selection of the proper types of fixtures or lamps. 
They should in general be massive and substantial 
without being unduly ornate. The ordinary commer- 
cial type of equipment is quite unsuited to the high 
class financial institution. The bank can be made 
attractive and comfortable by providing an ade- 
quate intensity of illumination and by the elimina- 
tion of glaring, brilliant and annoying light sources. 
In other words, the lighting must take into account 
quality and quantity. 

There is no question that natural light or day- 
light is generally satisfactory as a means of illumi- 
nation and should always be provided where pos- 
sible. On the other hand, there have been numerous 
cases where improperly placed or poorly designed 
windows and skylights have produced glaring, an- 
noying conditions. Three principal means of accom- 
plishing the desired results are: exterior windows, 
windows in light shafts or wells, and skylights. The 
illumination from exterior windows falls off very 
rapidly toward the center of the room, and the va- 
riation in intensity with any such system is much 
greater than ever prevails with a well designed ar- 
tificial lighting system. The ratio of room width to 
ceiling height is a governing factor in determining 
whether this form of lighting is acceptable. Prism 
glass, of course, has a field in modifying the distri- 
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Fig. 1. Night view of a well lighted public space in a bank; 300-watt lamps in semi-indirect bowls on centers 18 x 32 furnish uniform __. 
5-foot candle illumination 
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Fig. 2. Banking room of monumental character with cove lighting in public space and indirect 
pendants in working spaces. Check desk lamps provided 


bution of daylight, and is of service in such cases.* In 
general, a one-story banking room of average di- 
mensions will not have sufficient light in the center 
of the room for close work when dependence is 
placed on side windows alone. Extending the win- 
dows as close as possible to the ceiling assists in 
obtaining a desirable distribution. Corner banking 
rooms, at least two stories in height, may sometimes 
be well lighted from side windows. 

Provision should be made for controlling daylight 
from windows by means of shades or patent blinds. 
For the best results, shades should be translucent 
rather than opaque, thus when drawn providing a 
lower intensity of diffused light rather than pro- 
ducing a sharp shadow. Double rollers, pulling up 
and down, located midway of the height, will per- 
mit a more comfortable control of light. Where 
structural conditions permit, skylights provide a 
means of securing good illumination in the portion 
of the room not well served by side windows. Where 
skylights are installed they can also be so equipped 
as to become the principal sources of artificial light. 
The choice of the glass for the ceiling is a matter of 
considerable importance. It should be efficient, or, 
in other words, transmit as much light as possible, 
and should be of such a character that there is little 
or no “‘spotting”’ effect from the light sources above 
it. To eliminate the spotting effect the glass must 
have more or less diffusion. The less diffusing it 
is, the closer together the units must be placed. 
Greater diffusion, on the other hand, generally 
means a higher absorption. There are on the market 
a number of types of figured or rippled crystal glass 
which, have a fairly high transmission and eliminate 


*A complete study of this subject will be found in the Transactions of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Vol. 9, 1914, p. 643. 
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the spotting by refrac- 
tion rather than by dif- 
fusion. Some of these are 
especially well suited for 
skylight work.” Ifitis de- 
sired to control the dis- 
tribution of light through 
the ceiling, as for ex- 
ample, by directing light 
against the walls with 
reflectors set at an angle 
above the ceiling panes, 
then some form of rough- 
ened or rippled crystal 
glass is necessary. If 
merely diffusion with 
maximum intensity 
downward is wanted, 
then opal glass will give 
this effect regardless of 
the type of equipment 
above the glass. 

Where opal glass is 
used the light sources 
themselves furnish light 
to the ceiling, and the 
glass ceilingin turn lights 
the room. But unfortunately the opal, in becoming 
a secondary source, illuminates in all directions, and 
it is necessary to add to the loss of light between 
lamps and the glass ceiling the loss due to the glass 
lighting the attic as well as the room below; hence: 
the resultant efficiency is very low. With crystal 
glass the ceiling itself is not a secondary lighting 
source; it serves to scatter the light which is being 
transmitted, and there is very little returned light. 
In the matter of appearance there is a certain 
amount of “‘life’’ to a ceiling of crystal glass that 
is not obtainable with opal. ‘ 

To control the amount of daylight which enters 
the room the upper skylight may be made of glass 
of relatively high absorption, or shades or louvers 
can be used to cut down the intensity. Controlled 
daylight should not be obtained through the lower 
skylight, for we must have a high transmission of 
the artificial light. In some cases the upper skylight 
is tinted a light amber and used as a filter to bring 
the daylight to the color value of the artificial light. 

Even though excellent natural lighting be pro- 
vided, there are many days when the intensity is 
too low for efficient vision; there are parts of the 
building which are not reached by the daylight, and 
finally much of a bank’s work must be done after 
nightfall. An adequate system of artificial illumi- 
nation is therefore essential, and upon its success 
depends the comfort of patrons and employes. 

Within the past few years there have been re- 
markable advances in designing the light source it- 
self as well as in reflecting and diffusing accessories. 
The modern lamps give about six times the light 


for the same power as was obtained from the lamp 


*A full discussion of this topic will be found in the Transactions of the 
Illuminating Engineering Sociely, Vol. 9, 1914, p. 1011. 
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of 15 years ago. The lamp itself is by no means a 
complete lighting unit. It produces the raw light 
which must be modified, redirected and diffused 
before it is thoroughly satisfactory for illumination, 
and it needs reflectors, globes, shades or other ac- 
cessories to produce these results. Three general 
systems of illumination have been developed, all of 
which are applicable to an interior such as a bank. 
These are known as direct (where most of the light 
is sent downward to the work), semi-indirect (where 
most of the light is sent to the ceiling and then re- 
flected downward, some being transmitted through 
the glassware of the fixture), and totally indirect 
(where all the light is first directed upward). The 
indirect or semi-indirect systems are not recom- 
mended for use under dark ceilings or skylights. 

Public Spaces. These areas should naturally re- 
ceive the most attention from the decorative stand- 
point, but on the other hand this quality should 
not be over-stressed. The main banking space 
should be equipped with general lighting of an in- 
tensity of from 4- to 6-foot candles. 

Individual types of equipment vary considerably 
as to efficiency, and the color of surroundings has an 
appreciable effect on the resultant intensity. In 
general, the value considered desirable can be ob- 
tained with light colored surroundings by installing 
lamps of such wattage as to give these specific con- 
sumptions: diffused direct light, 1 to 1% watts per 
square foot; semi-indirect light, 144 to 134 watts 


Fig. 3. 75-watt lamps in mirrored glass, direct lighting reflectors are used above the skylight; 100-watt lamps in in 
reflectors above the cages provide indirect illumination and make the ceiling luminous 
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per square foot; totally indirect light, 1% to 2 watts 
per square foot. A pleasing yet simple and inexpen- 
sive installation of semi-indirect fixtures, consisting 
of opalescent glass bowls and neat, three-chain 
hangers, is to be seen in use in Fig. 1. Here it will be 
noted that the working area, as is usually the case, 
adjoins the public space and with such a system as 
pictured larger lamps can be installed in the units 
over the working portions to provide the high inten- 
sity needed here for bookkeeping and clerical work. 

As another example of the wide latitude now at 
our disposal in planning artificial illumination we 
might examine Fig. 3. A neat trough above the cage 
grille conceals inverted, mirrored glass reflectors and 
lamps furnishing indirect lighting. 75-watt lamps in 
mirrored glass reflectors are spaced on centers 3 x 5 
feet above the glass skylight and furnish enough 
direct light to render the glass somewhat more 
luminous than the surrounding ceiling. Lighting 
from above the skylight should usually be supple- 
mented by diffuse direct lighting or indirect lighting 
as shown here, otherwise the architectural details 
around the skylight and on the ceiling are lost and 
rather severe contrasts between the glass area and 
the ceiling prevail. If the general lighting provided 
is not deemed adequate for the patrons’ desks, they 
should be equipped with local units producing an 
intensity of from 15- to 20-foot candles. Desk lamps 
should be carefully chosen and so placed that direct 
and reflected glare is minimized. 
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Fig.4\-\Typical cage grille continuous fixture using 25-watt lamps in 
small mirrored reflectors on 14-inch centers 


Working Areas. With the high efficiency of the 
present-day illuminants, the old forms of local or 
drop lighting are being gradually eliminated, and 
the multiplicity of unsightly cords and tin shades, 
which formerly occupied the space behind the cages, 
is becoming a thing of the past. 

The general system of lighting can often be sup- 
plemented by cage grille fixtures, of the type shown 
in Fig. 4, to raise the intensity at the various wickets 
to something of over 10-foot candle power. This 
form of lighting will assist in detecting fraud and 
speed up the work. The best types of grille fixtures 
employ suitable mirrored glass reflectors and rela- 
tively small lamps, 10- or 15-watt, on 8-inch cen- 
ters. The distribution of light should be such as to 
prevent glare and give an even illumination over 
the desk tops. A diffusing glass plate over the open- 
ing prevents annoying reflections. 

Directors’ Rooms. Board and meeting rooms have 
the same general requirements for lighting as offices, 
although a moderate intensity, of from 3- to 5-foot 
candles, is sufficient. There is comparatively little 
close work carried on here. In many instances these 
rooms are finished in dark woodwork, which makes 
the lighting problem quite complex. 

It is almost impossible to comfortably illuminate 
to a high level a room finished throughout with dark 
woodwork. There will always be a rather severe 
contrast in brightness. Light colored surroundings 
assist materially in diffusing the light, reducing 
shadows and eliminating contrasts. In the room with 
dark woodwork bracket units should always be 
avoided. Enclosing, diffusing globes with suitable, 
clear lamps, hung high, out of the ordinary angle of 
view, are probably the best means of illumination. 
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The character and design of the supporting fixture 
will depend on the general elaborateness of the room 
decoration. 

Vaults. The vaults are used primarily for the 
storage of money and valuable documents, and little 
actual work is carried on here. A lower intensity of 
illumination (3- to 4-foot candles) will be adequate. 
The boxes extend from the floor to the very top of 
the room, and a flood of light in all directions is 
necessary. In most instances it is inadvisable to 
pierce the armor plate of the safe in order to fur- 
nish electrical current for lighting purposes. A con- 
venient arrangement to overcome this difficulty is 
to locate a receptacle outside of the vault, connected 
to the power supply, and another imside of the vault, 
feeding the lighting circuit. When the steel door is 
opened a flexible cable with a plug at each end con- 
nects the two receptacles. With such an arrange- 
ment as this a circuit-breaker or small fuse should be 
installed in the individual circuit, for occasionally 
through oversight the steel door is accidentally 
closed on the cable, thus short-circuiting the line. 

Coupon Booths. The small rooms, resembling tel- 
ephone booths, used by the patrons of the bank for 
examining securities, clipping coupons, etc., should 
be lighted by desk lamps or bracket fixtures placed 
above the tables. No other general illumination is 
necessary, save that it is most desirable to provide 
10-watt lamps directly beneath the tables. Many 
times when sorting certificates or coupons one is 
dropped, and the search for this on the dark floor 
is most annoying. The device suggested will be a 
real comfort in such an event. 


Fig. 5. 


Neat, luminous signs above the wickets are convenient and 
readily combined with screen design 


Heating and Ventilating of Bank Buildings 


By ARTHUR K. OHMES 
of Tenney & Ohmes, Consulting Engineers, New York 


HE requirements to be met in the design of an 
economical and satisfactory heating and ven- 
tilating equipment for a large bank building 
may under certain conditions be quite difficult, and 
then again be quite simple. This statement will be 
readily understood when all factors pertaining to 
the design are carefully analyzed. The small coun- 
try or branch bank’s heating plant is very simple; 
artificial ventilation is practically unknown, hence 
these bank buildings will not be discussed. 

Business considerations demand that the building 
be located in the trade or financial center of the 
city. This means that the building site is almost 
invariably selected on streets where there is much 
noise from various kinds of traffic. Since ‘‘quiet- 
ness’”’ appears to be one of the prime requirements 
in successful banking, open windows are frequently 
objectionable, even if at certain times atmospheric 
conditions permit them to be opened. 

While there is a certain “‘standardization”’ in 
school, hospital and office building construction, no 
“standardization”? has been attempted in larger 
bank buildings. Every such building requires there- 
fore its own careful analysis as to the heating and 
ventilating requirements to be met. It is obvious 
that entirely different problems must be met in 
chilly Maine and warm and sunny Florida. It is also 
well to take into account the fact that almost all 
banks are continually expanding, not only in size, 
but also in new departments, and that additional 
facilities for doing business become necessary every 
few years. Before these facilities are provided the 
various departments are crowded to the limit, and 
with it the ventilating requirements are increased. 


Particular attention must be given to the present 
tendency of having some of the important depart- 
ments in underground spaces, creating a most diffi- 
cult ventilating problem. 


Banking Spaces above Ground 


The medium sized bank, employing about 50 
people, seldom requires an extensive ventilating 
system unless it has very few windows which can- 
not be opened on account of dust, traffic noise, auto- 
mobile engine odors, etc., or because it is located in 
a very cold climate where windows must be kept 
closed for months at a time to avoid intolerable and 
even dangerous drafts. 

A few years ago a bank and office building was 
erected in a fair sized city in Kentucky. The ground 
floor contained the banking room, and the owners 
directed the provision of good air supply and ex- 
haust ventilation, and the plans were worked out 
accordingly. When bids were taken the cost of the 
building was found to be in excess of the estimated 
cost, and it was decided to reduce the expense all 
along the line, and the fairly expensive equipment was 
of course omitted. Only exhaust ventilation was pro- 
vided. Large radiators as shown in detail on Fig. 1 
were provided to permit a slight opening of win- 
dows even in the coldest weather. The bank is doing 
a successful business despite the omission of the ex- 
pensive ventilation apparatus worked out in the 
original plans. For all other details see ‘‘Building 
No. 1” in “Schedule No. 1.” 

Now contrast this experience with another bank- 
ing room in New York. This bank had a very com- 
plete ventilating system as detailed under ‘‘Build- 
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Fig. 1. Floor Plan and Details of Simple Direct Heating and 
Exhaust Ventilation 
ing No. 2”’ in “Schedule No. 1.’’ Windows were sta- 


tionary because it was felt they could not be opened 
on account of street noise, dust, etc. Soon after the 
opening of the bank an air washer had to be in- 
stalled. Later on when the banking room was en- 
larged a still more complete system of air supply 
was decided upon and installed in connection with 
the ventilating system for the addition. Another 
banking room was very simply treated and detailed 
under “Building No. 3” in “Schedule No. 1.”’ This 
bank building is located in Tennessee, and the large 
room has no ventilation, but an interior book- 
keeper’s room has supply and exhaust ventilation 
and the working mezzanine only exhaust ventila- 
tion. A banking building, on the other hand, with 
very much the same general outlines, located along 
the Canadian border, where windows cannot be 
opened in the winter months, was provided as de- 
tailed under “Building No. 4” in ‘“‘Schedule No. 1” 
with a good air supply and exhaust ventilating sys- 
tem throughout. The owners desired good ventila- 
tion for the original building, and now that a new 
extension is to be built, a similar, complete appara- 
tus was decided upon. 

When we now consider banks whose resources 
run into the millions, with hundreds of employes, 
we find usually a well defined desire for artificial 
ventilation. Some details of larger banks, so treated, 
are given under “‘Buildings Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8” in 
‘Schedule No. 1.’’ The air supply and exhaust venti- 
lation for banking rooms Nos. 7 and 8 is reversible; 
that is, by means of turning a damper the air can 
either be introduced near the ceiling and exhausted 
from near the floor or introduced at the bottom and 
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exhausted from the top of the room. It should, how- 
ever, be said that care must be taken in arranging 
bottom registers, otherwise objectionable drafts will 
be felt. 

The main features of a reversible ventilating sys- 
tem are shown in Fig. 2. It will be noted that the 
air supply is introduced at the top and exhausted 
at the bottom when the damper is in a vertical 
position. To reverse the ventilation the damper is 
turned into a horizontal position, and if the air cur- 
rents are traced as shown in dotted lines it, will be 
seen that air is now introduced at the bottom and 
the air is exhausted at the top. 

But even in large banking rooms the climatic con- 
ditions must be considered. Thus, for instance, for a 
bank in a large city of central Canada, where double 
and air-tight windows must be used, a very complete 
air supply and exhaust system must not only be in- 
stalled for ventilation, but it may be required to 
minimize in-drafts and to assist the heating in tem- 
peratures frequently of 30° below zero. Again, it is 
questionable that the same banking room would re- 
quire more than a very simple exhaust ventilating 
system with ample radiators in Florida, where the 
temperature is seldom lower than 30° above zero. 
Architects always object to unsightly air supply 
registers, but it is usually possible to arrange them 
symmetrically on the walls over windows or in a 
continuous frieze, or still better to hide them alto- 
gether in the tops of cornices. Under no conditions 
should ceiling registers ever be used for air supply, 
because it is practically never possible to prevent 
drafts. Experience has shown that air supply intro- 
duced through ceiling registers, even if at only a few 
degrees lower than the room temperature, results 
usually in drafts, no matter how high the room may 
be. 

If air supply ventilation is to be provided, too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that an 
air inlet must be located where really fresh air can 
be obtained. It is useless to take air from a dirty 
back alley or from sidewalk gratings and to rely 
upon an air-washer to purify the air from contami- 
nation such as excessive dust and dirt, automobile 
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Fig. 2. Reversible Ventilating System. Two Directions Indicated by 
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engine odors, paper, refuse, etc. Roof air inlets are 
likely to be contaminated by smoke, fuel gases, 
plumbing vents, foul air, kitchen discharges, etc. 
The best place for the air inlet in our crowded, busy 
cities is usually in a large court or, still better, on 
the shady side of the street some 50 feet above the 
sidewalk in high buildings, or halfway up the build- 
ing in case of a low structure. 


Heating 


Both steam and hot 
water heating systems 


have been — successfully 
used in all kinds of cli- 
mates. Automatic tem- GLAS SHIELD 


perature regulation in all 
larger rooms is still desira- 
ble, for it is usually found 
that in crowded rooms 
fewer arguments will arise 
when an automatic device 
is installed to regulate the 
temperature instead of let- 
ting half a dozen people 
take a hand at it. Special 
consideration must be 
given to the prevention of 
down-drafts from large 
windows, walls, ceilings 
and skylights. Hand in 
hand with special down- 
draft planning, however, must go good and tight 
construction, particularly in cold climates. A sim- 
ple down-draft prevention plan is indicated in Fig. 3 
which is self-explanatory. 

The entrances must be well protected to prevent 
objectionable cold in-drafts. This is of particular 
importance in a high building, if the banking room 
communicates directly with elevator shafts, stair 
wells, etc. There is in every building when being 
heated a so-called neutral zone. Below this zone the 
pressure within the building is less than the outside 
pressure, and above this zone the pressure within 
the building is more than the pressure surrounding 
the building. These pressure conditions, which are 
graphically shown in Fig. 4, result in an inward rush 
of air below the neutral zone and an outward rush 
of air above the neutral zone. 

If a rather extreme case be taken of say a building 
having 10,000,000 cubic feet contents, we find the 
air inside the building if at 70° temperature weighs 
749.4 tons; a similar amount of air at zero tempera- 
ture surrounding the building, however, weighs 
863.5 tons, the difference being 114.1 tons. The air 
in the building is being kept from moving upward by 
the outside walls, windows and ceilings. It is, there- 
fore, of great importance to be extremely generous 
with the heating surfaces for the entrances. The re- 
volving door is almost unavoidable, and if storm 
doors and radiators are used they will take care of 
the severest conditions. Frequently radiators are 
objectionable, and indirect heat must be used. If so, 
it is well to provide for entrance heating a separate 
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small fan, operating under high pressure, with steam 
coils arranged for sectional control. 


Heat and Power Supply 


Some 25 years ago almost all large bank buildings 
had their own power plants, utilizing the exhaust 
steam from power generation for heating. Coal was 
cheap at that time and electric current high, and it 
was altogether the most economical proposition. 
Wherever a bank building can be heated by street 
steam or from outside sources, it should be done. 
Most of the large bank buildings in lower New York 
have used street steam supply for years. If, how- 
ever, a power plant is to be installed, it should be 
carefully kept away from all underground working 
spaces, safe deposit vaults, etc. If this is not done 
the waste heat will seriously affect these spaces, re- 
ducing the efficiency of the workers to such an ex- 
tent as to dissipate many times the small saving 
effected by having a power plant. 


Working Spaces below Ground 


There is at present a decided tendency in many 
large banks in the great cities to locate workrooms, 
security transfer departments, bookkeepers, etc., 
immediately below the ground floor, in other words, 
in spaces where there are no windows and where all 
ventilation must be secured by artificial means. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact that if 
building conditions require underground working 
spaces the least the bank can do is to provide the 
best artificial ventilation that can be procured. 
Architects should strive to secure as high rooms as 
possible and to make the problem of the ventilating 
engineer no more difficult than absolutely necessary. 
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The number of air changes to be provided will vary 
with the climatic conditions, because the ventilation 
is always judged by the temperature conditions 
maintained. 

Generally speaking, it will be found that foraroom 
11 feet high about ten changes per hour are desir- 
able for cities like New York or Philadelphia. These 
changes may be reduced 25 per cent for average 
northern locations, and should be increased at least 
25 per cent for southern locations. It is still more 
important to follow scrupulously the suggestions 
made heretofore for air inlet locations, and in addi- 
tion all possibilities of heat increase to air supply in 
ducts and flues must be avoided. 


Safe Deposit Vaults, Etc. 


The general remarks made under ‘underground 
rooms”’ as to air changes pertain to vault ventila- 
tion, excepting that physical difficulties make vault 
ventilation somewhat more difficult. A ventilating 
system fora vault must not interfere with the safety, 
fire-and waterproofing features of the vault. This re- 
quirement means each day a 17-hour interruption 
in the service of the ventilating system. Over Sun- 
days and holidays the vault may be without any air 
change for 40 hours or longer. As doors in vaults 
must be absolutely air-and watertight, the venti- 
lating ducts must be disconnected and no air move- 
ment whatever takes place. It is natural that the air 
in a large vault will be oppressive when it is opened. 

The problem is therefore always to bring into the 
vault a very large amount of air to flush out the 
smells created by paper money, books and bonds, 
the latter two producing a particularly disagreeable 
odor from the glue used in the bindings. Very small 
vaults should be provided with disc fans so arranged 
as to discharge air out of the vaults into the sur- 
rounding spaces. A very simple and effective venti- 
lating system for a medium sized vault is to locate 
an air supply register opposite the main door, which 
will discharge about 1,000 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute at about 10-foot velocity per second. This veloc- 
ity is more than sufficient to drive the fresh air into 
the vault and out of the emergency door. The ex- 
haust register over the emergency door removes the 
air as it is driven out of the vault. In larger vaults it 
becomes necessary to have an _air-distributing sys- 
tem inside, this duct being connected by hinged 
_joints over the door. 


Artificial Cooling 


In view of the ever-increasing use of underground 
working spaces, the constant demands for more 
comfort, and the continuous striving for better 
working conditions to secure not only health but 
with it more accurate and quicker work, there 
would seem to be little doubt that artificial cooling 
will be more and more used in the future. The re- 
frigeration work, now being mostly done by elec- 
tricity, is not a matter of very great expense, be- 
cause electrical current can now be had almost 
anywhere at low cost. The required condensing 
water is practically all used again in most cases for 
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domestic purposes. The provision of artificial cool- 
ing, however, does not mean that precautions to 
prevent engine and boiler room and smoke flue 
waste heat can be disregarded. Indeed, more care 
than ever should be taken to keep heat nuisances 
away from cooled rooms, and thus secure cooling 
at a minimum cost of operation and installation. 

The temperature of the cooled rooms must bear 
some relation to the Outside temperature, for a con- 
stant inside temperature of 70° when the outside is 
varying between 70° and 92° is neither required nor 
healthy. The room should be cooled to give it a 
feeling of freshness and coolness, and no more. 

In order to show what proportions an artificial 
cooling plant may assume, a few words of descrip- 
tion of the plant in the most important financial in- 
stitution of our country, the New York Stock Ex- 
change, of which Trowbridge & Livingston are archi- 
tects, may be of interest. The building has 6,000,000 
cubic feet. Artificial cooling has been provided for 
the board rooms, for stock and bond trading on the 
ground floor, and for stock clearing corporation 
quarters, vaults, coupon booths, barber shop and 
banking rooms in basement and sub-basement. The 
board rooms have 1,500,000 cubic feet of contents. 
The stock clearing corporation quarters, the vaults, 
coupon booths, barber shops and banking room in 
basement and sub-basement have 1,000,000 cubic 
feet contents. 

The board room population alone consists of 
1,650 persons in constant movement and usually 
under the maximum of nervous tension. The heat 
emission of this number of persons in the board 
room is fully equal to that of the same number of 
hard working laborers. The board rooms have 21,- 
000 square feet of floor area, giving 12.6 square feet 
per person, as compared to standard school practice 
of 20 square feet per person. In addition to the heat 
from this source, there is an unprecedented volume 
of 1,500,000 cubic feet of compressed air per hour, 
at well over 100° temperature in hot summer weather 
discharged into the board room from a very com- 
plicated pneumatic tube system which is installed 
for handling messages. As a comparison, let it be 
said that the average compressed air capacity for 
pneumatic service of the largest hotel is only about 
18,000 cubic feet per hour. The necessity of an ade- 
quate supply of fresh and cooled air is self-evident. 
The air is cooled by four brine cooling bunkers con- 
taining 47,000 lineal feet of 14-inch galvanized 
iron pipe. Two of these bunkers are located on the 
fifth floor, 90 feet above the sidewalk. They are used 
for the board rooms, located above street level. One 
bunker is located 30 feet below the sidewalk, and 
another 62 feet below the sidewalk. These bunkers 
are used in connection with the basement and sub- 
basement spaces. The brine is circulated by four 
pumps, each driven by a 40-h.p. motor. The-re- 
frigerating machines themselves are located three or 
four floors below the sidewalk and have a capacity 
of 750 tons, driven by four motors of 1,600 h.p. ca- 
pacity, current supplied from central station. 
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Type of construction. Reinforced concrete frame 
and floor system; brick filled walls 

Exterior materials Marble 

Interior materials. Marble floors; lower portions of 
walls, columns and screen travertine; upper 
portions artificial travertine; counter and check 
desk tops, black and gold marble 

Windows. Steel sash 

Counter screens. Travertine, marble, drawn bronze 
and glass 

Vault and safe deposit provision. Security, book, 
storage and safe deposit vaults; electric pro- 
tection 

Special departments. Bond and safe deposit de- 
partments 

Type of lighting. Indirect 

Heating and ventilating. Forced blast, washed air, 
thermostatic control 

Date of general contract. July, 1921 

Total building cost. $450,000 

Cubic foot cost. 60 cts. 


SEATTLE NATIONAL BANK, SEATTLE 
DOYLE & MERRIAM, ARCHITECTS 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
COVINGTON, VA. 


Illustration on Plate 86 


Type of construction. Fireproof 

Exterior materials. Cast stone 

Interior materials. Marble, plaster and 
bronze 

Windows. Wood 

Counter screens. Bronze and marble 

Type of lighting. Direct 

Heating. Low pressure steam 

Total building cost. $160,000, includ- 


ing vault 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR 


CONSULTATION | 


OFFICERS 


Fireproof construction; Exterior, Marble; Interior, 
SPACE 


Marble, mahogany and ornamental plaster; Win- 

dows, Steel sash and frames; Counter screens, 

Marble, bronze and mahogany; 450 safe deposit 

boxes; Book and storage vaults; Lighting, Direct 

and indirect; Heating, Steam; Date of general con- 

tract, February, 1921; Cost, $100,497.77; Cubic 
foot cost, 65 cts. 
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Vault Protection 


By FREDERICK S. HOLMES, Bank Vault Engineer, New York 


OR more than a generation the fundamental 
f principles of vault design remained unchanged. 
Great progress was made by increasing thick- 
nesses and weights, and in refining construction 
details, but as no new destructive forces had made 
their appearance during that time, and as all then 
known methods of attack had been successfully 
met, safe and vault work at the end of that period 
was of practically the same general character as at 
the beginning. 
A few years ago, however, the invention, per- 


fection and wide commercial adoption of the oxy- 


acetylene cutter-burner brought about a revolu- 
tion in the industry; constructions which previous 
to that time would have resisted attack for many 
hours, fell in value to an equal number of minutes. 
This menace, however, was soon met by the inven- 
tion and production of various kinds of metals and 
materials, singly and in combination, which suff- 
ciently resisted the flame, and while in general the 
time value of the new constructions was less per 
dollar of cost, the designer and manufacturer felt 
that the problem had been solved. Matters remained 
in this condition, however, only for a short time, for 
a further discovery was made by experimenters 
who were endeavoring to further extend the com- 
mercial adaptability of the acetylene torch, and 


‘ 


while this discovery has had, so far at least, little 
value in either the arts or sciences, it can be 
readily used as a burglarious device. It consists in 
a combination of the torch with a so-called flux- 
ing rod, and no material nor combination of 
materials has thus far been found immune to its 
action. 

The almost immediate influence of the develop- 
ment of this torch was reactionary and to the detri- 
ment not only of the vault manufacturing business, 
but even more so to the purchasers of new work, 
because there prevailed the mistaken belief that 
metals had been rendered valueless for purposes of 
protection, and that reinforced concrete in exces- 
sive thicknesses must take their place. The in- 
dustry paused for but a brief period while research 
was made for an answer to a question seemingly 
more difficult than that raised by the initial intro- 
duction of the use of the torch. Not one, but many 
quite satisfactory replies have been made in the 
form of combinations of metals or metals and ma- 
terials which do not actually stop the action of this 
new process, but so retard it as to make its use in 
burglary a negligible factor. 

These remarks apply equally to large and ex- 
pensive constructions for urban institutions and to 
the installations made in small country banks. All 


Entrance to Main Security Vault, Federal Reserve Bank, New York 
Combination locks and bolt-throwing mechanism on the jamb; time lock in center of door; all 
bolt-operating mechanism concealed 
Frederick S. Holmes, Vault Engineer 
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must expect to pay considerably more for any given 
time protection than was necessary a few years ago, 
and this handicap will probably be found so great 
in many instances that the designer cannot pro- 
duce fully satisfactory results. There is, however, 
one grain of satisfaction, provided advantage is 
taken of the use of the new materials even to a 
limited extent, in the fact that the materials will 
produce vaults so much stronger than most exist- 
ing structures as to provide a relatively high degree 
of security. 

Since the torch or torch and rod combination has 
come into use it has been comparatively easy to cut 
a manhole section through a vault lining, to push 
the core into the vault and then to climb through 
the hole; the addition of anti-cutting materials very 
materially lengthens the time consumed in such an 
operation, but still leaves the method as the most 
practical way of entering even modern vaults. It is 
evident that the erection of a barrier or buttressing 
element upon the inside of a vault lining would pre- 
vent the pushing of the cut section into the vault. 
It is also evident that if the vault lining were firmly 
and at frequent intervals anchored to this buttress- 
ing work it could not be pulled out, but further 
time-consuming operations must be conducted to 
remove the manhole slab, either by cutting it up 
into small pieces or by getting openings behind it 
and using large quantities of explosives to break 
the anchorage and blow it out, and then to complete 
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the manhole through the buttress. Recent vaults 
are being built in this manner, and while the inner 
wall is of comparatively inexpensive construction, 
being composed of beams, anchors and concrete 
work, because of its function it is probably worth 
more per dollar of cost than any other element of 
the design. 

A word about the falling value of reinforced con- 
crete for protection purposes other than as a resis- 
tant to heat and to falling bodies should be included. 
Architects and laymen alike are impressed with the 
known strength of this material for general con- 
struction purposes. This impression is strengthened 
as they note its resistance to drill, chisel and explo- 
sives where demolition is being carried on or changes 
made in seasoned material, and it has been natural 
enough to think of it as an ideal material for vaults. 
Its adoption for this purpose is country-wide, and 
dependence has been placed exclusively upon it in a 
great many instances. Previous to the appearance 
of the torch there was much to be said in favor of 
such work, particularly if the walls were thick and 
contained heavy section reinforcement. All such 
members, however, once exposed are readily cut 
by the burner; the difficulty heretofore has been to 
free them from the concrete. The use of the hand 
chisel and hammer, of whatever weight, is slow; 
pneumatic tools are not in the burglar’s line, neither 
are explosive charges sufficiently heavy to effect 
requisite disruption within a brief period; but 


Entrance to Safe Deposit Vault, Addition to National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


Bolt-throwing mechanism exposed on inner face of door 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects; Benjamin F. Tripp; Vault Engineer 
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electrical chisels approxi- 
mating the power of heavy 
pneumatics are on the mar- 
ket, and still heavier chisels 
are to follow. These are 
burglars’ tools, and of 
course electrical current is 
to be had in all banks. 
With them concrete is 
rapidly cleared away and 
light reinforcement is cut; 
where the members are 
heavy the torch can be 
substituted; little skill is 
required in the use of such 
instruments, and the ham- 
mer noises can be effec- 
tually blanketed. There are 
indeed some designs of 
reinforced walls that are 
easily penetrated with hand 
hammer and chisel alone, 
and where neither other 
equipment nor skill is nec- 
essary to cut through them. 

Modifications of door construction have followed 
rather closely the changes in the wall designs, in- 
creasing thickness in the cheaper grades of work 
being almost universal. This is made necessary be- 
cause a balanced construction requires that the door 
should resist simple penetration at one or two 
points at critical locations opposite locking devices, 
for the same length of time that is required to cut 
a manhole through the vault lining. 

Hinge and pressure mechanism, bolt work, time 
and combination locks and connections, and other 
related details have undergone little change in 
recent years, except as they may have been made 
heavier and somewhat simplified in design, have 
received more workmanlike attention, and have 
acquired a better finish. In some instances the com- 
bination locks, dogging and bolt-throwing mecha- 
nism have been transferred from the door proper 
to the door frame; this leaves a solid door without 
spindle holes and makes it necessary to penetrate 
the door opposite the timelock, and the frame oppo- 
site the combinations, and so prolongs the time of 
attack. 

For many years it was found practicable to open 
doors held locked by failure of their mechanism by 
the use of long instruments through a small hole in 
the vault’s walls, even at some distance from the 
bolt work. This small opening could be made in 
much less time than would be required for the 
making of a manhole; the value of the work was 
lessened proportionally by this difference in time, 
so that in many vaults of modern construction the 
combination locks, dogging devices and _ bolt- 
throwing mechanism, and occasionally the time- 
lock as well, are protected against this sort of 
manipulation by being protected by heavy steel 
plates so placed as to be not readily reached. 
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One of Seven Vaults in the Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 


All mechanism for bolt-throwing concealed 


R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect; Benjamin F. Tripp, Vault Engineer 


More and more, steps or rebates at the door 
joints are being lengthened or done away with en- 
tirely, for the perfectly good reason that each re- 
bate provides a seat against which explosives may 
act to blow out the door. The complete elimination 
of the steps has a double value; such a joint offers 
no resistance in or out to explosives, and the re- 
sulting smooth surface is far more impressive and 
suggestive of strength than is the case when the 
eye must jump from one break to another. It is of 
course necessary to retain the so-called striker sec- 
tion at the inside corner of the door for the purpose 
of holding a waterproofing gasket, but as the door 
need not strike directly against this rebate, and as 
the gasket offers little resistance to explosive force, 
it in no way interferes with the inflowing gases. 

The long established custom of building vaults 
upon their own foundations and practically not 
connected with any building construction is still 
considered best, although departures from this 
principle are allowable where it seems necessary to 
support a vault upon the building framing if suff- 
cient reinforcements are provided to compensate 
for falling loads as well as static weights, and if 
the framing, columns, etc., are so tied to the vault 
and provided with breaking joints outside the vault 
lines of such character as to insure, in the event of 
serious distortion to the frame, or building collapse, 
that the structural steel work included within the 
vault walls shall not tear out. Complete observation 
of all six sides of the vault structure is always to be 
desired. The exterior finish of a vault must depend 
largely upon its relation to the surrounding build- 
ing construction, but many vaults, particularly 
those used for safe deposit purposes, or where they 
might otherwise become unduly striking, are so 
merged into the interior decoration schemes that 
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this effect is largely lost, which is to be desired. 

Electrical protection is now so well known and so 
almost universally adopted that it seems auto- 
matically to take its place as one of the factors of 
vault protection. There are many systems on the 
market, some much better than others, but all of 
value, partly as real protection in the event of 
attack and partly as a prevention of attack. Oc- 
casionally two systems are used on the same vault, 
in which case each supervises the other. Intrinsically 
weak structures depend more upon electrical pro- 
tection because of their lack of inherent strength; 
but the electrical equipment should also be used 
upon the heaviest and strongest of vaults or at 
least upon their doors, as its presence acts to prevent 
the unauthorized opening of the vault by inside 
parties. 

The subject of vault ventilation, which in years 
gone by was almost entirely neglected, is now re- 
ceiving the attention that it deserves. The problem 
is quite different from that of ventilating a room, 
although until recently it has been treated in much 
the same way. A vault has no fenestration, and fre- 
quently but one door, and all of the heat units 
generated by the lighting system as well as those 
given off by people in the vault must be taken out 
by forced draft. This is best effected, where an emer- 
gency entrance is provided, by opening this door 
into a pressure or plenum chamber and distributing 
the air inside the vault by suitable ducts over or 
beneath the interior equipment, liberating it at the 
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dead ends of transepts or other similar locations 
and allowing it to find its way out through the main 
entrance and picking it up just outside the vault by 
a ceiling exhaust register. 

If the vault is large and the building pressure 
low, it may be best to put the vault on a separate 
system with a high pressure fan on the outside, or 
to use a booster just inside the vault. If the vault 
is double and has two entrances, one to a security 
division and a second to a safe deposit department, 
a satisfactory ventilating scheme is frequently ob- 
tained by using a push and pull fan between the 
two compartments, drawing the air in through one 
door to the ends of transepts or other similar places, 
and delivering it under pressure from similar loca- 
tions in the opposite side of the vault. If there is but 
one entrance to the vault and the interior is of any 
considerable size, a sectional duct may be secured 
to the underside of the foot plate bridging the door- 
way, where automatic connection may be made both 
inside and outside, and air forced in and liberated at 
the ends of aisles to be exhausted through the door- 
way. If the vault is exceptionally large, a combina- 
tion system of supply and exhaust may be installed 
through an emergency or ventilating entrance, the 
location of the delivery and exhaust registers being 
determined by the interior equipment. 

To sum up, 50 years ago the whole matter was not 
much more than a job for a blacksmith; today it is a 
highly specialized and diversified engineering prop- 
osition, and should be so considered and treated. 


Leper 


Entrance to Safe Deposit Vault, National Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Albany 
Surface of door and frame of polished steel; lowering platform in front 
York & Sawyer, Architects; Frederick S. Holmes, Vault Engineer 


The Reduction of Noise in Banks and Offices 


By CLIFFORD M. SWAN, S.B., A.M. 
Consulting Engineer, New York 


WO officials of a well known institution in New 

York were recently walking in earnest converse 

through the corridors of their new building. 
They were surrounded by the usual babel of echo- 
ing sound common to such public spaces, and were, 
moreover, unpleasantly conscious of their own 
voices reflected back upon them, making both 
speaking and hearing difficult and uncomfortable. 
They stepped through a door into a department on 
a large open floor, when suddenly it seemed as if a 
blanket had been thrown over their heads shutting 
off all sound. They stopped in sheer amazement 
until it dawned upon them that the ceiling of this 
department had been covered with material in- 
tended to absorb the sound and produce just the 
condition of quiet noted. The contrast in conditions 
was impressive, much like that experienced when 
a train emerges from the subway onto an open via- 
duct. Conversation could be carried on without 
strain, and the usual sounds of the office were min- 
imized to an unbelievable degree. The two officials 
received a practical demonstration of the work 
which they had previously approved on theoretical 
grounds such as no verbal description had ever 
conveyed to them. 

The quieting of offices and workrooms is a com- 
paratively recent development of technical science. 
Following logically as a result of the acoustical re- 
searches of the late Prof. Wallace C. Sabine of Har- 
vard University, it has been welcomed alike by of- 
fice managers, efficiency experts, welfare workers 
and physicians as a necessary factor in the conser- 
vation of human energy, quite as important as 
problems of heating, lighting and ventilation. The 
amount of noise developed in a bank, office build- 
ing, hospital, or restaurant of fireproof construc- 
tion is far greater than is perhaps commonly appre- 
ciated. The modern city dweller becomes so accus- 
tomed to life in the midst of a continual racket that 
often he does not realize how aggravated is the con- 
dition, nor what a drain on the nervous system is 
involved. 

The interior finish of a first class, fireproof build- 
ing consists chiefly of materials such as concrete, 
hard plaster, marble, stone, terrazzo and glazed 
tile. Wood, even for trim and furniture, is largely 
barred, and in its place metal is now used. When 
a sound wave strikes such surfaces, only a small 
fraction of the energy is absorbed, and the major 
portion of the sound is reflected. Hence, when any 
sound is produced, it is reflected back and forth 
from surface to surface many hundred times before 
it is so far absorbed that it cannot be heard. Such a 
process consumes several seconds of time, and nat- 
urally all other sounds produced in that period add 
their energy to the first and to one another, so that 
the result is a piling up of sound, making it many 


times louder than would be the case if the rever- 
beratory condition did not exist. Thus the usual of- 
fice noises, such as proceed from typewriters, adding 
machines, telephone bells and conversation, and 
from street noises entering from outside, are all 
magnified into a great din. 

The mind apparently becomes accustomed to all 
this noise by eliminating it from the waking con- 
sciousness, just as a man can become so absorbed in 
thought as not to be aware of a person’s speaking 
to him. Psychologists tell us that the sound registers 
on the subconscious mind, however, and produces 
its effect just as surely as if we were aware that we 
had heard it. There is no escape from the action of 
the noise on the brain and nervous system. The re- 
sult inevitably is fatigue, lessened powers of con- 
centrated and accurate thinking, and a general 
lowering of efficiency. This is harmful alike to the 
health of the workers and the good of the business. 

Anything which will absorb sound will, if intro- 
duced into a room such as described, tend to im- 
prove conditions by diminishing the amount of re- 
verberation and so the volume of noise. The clothing 
of employes acts in this direction, but is not enough 
to correct it. Heavy hangings, rugs, carpets and 
upholstered furniture do the same, but of course are 
not usually practicable excepting in private offices. 
The remedy must, therefore, lie in the application 
of absorbent materials to walls or ceilings, usually 
the latter. Such materials fall in two classes,—struc- 
tural materials such as acoustical tile or plaster, and 
corrective materials like hair felt which must be 
covered with a concealing fabric of one type or 
another. Both classes have their advantages and 
their limitations. 

Architecturally, the most interesting of these sub- 
stances are the tile, brick or block manufactured in 
such a way as to have a structure of intercommuni- 
cating interstices of suitable sizes which permit the 
sound to penetrate and be absorbed. The principle 
was worked out by the joint researches of the late 
Prof. Sabine* and Mr. Guastavino. Several types 
of tile and artificial stone are now on the market 
and are being used with excellent results, being ex- 
cellent sound-absorbers. Since in office quieting 
work they must usually be placed upon the ceiling, 
they naturally lend themselves from an architec- 
tural standpoint rather to vaulted forms of design 
than to flat ceilings, but they can, if desired, be per- 
fectly well used on the latter. Use is often made 
of acoustical plaster, which was the next result 
of the research following the two materials just de- 
scribed. Such plaster has thus far been used only to 
a limited extent in practice. It is considerably more 
expensive than ordinary plaster, and its use requires 


*Collected Papers on Acoustics,’’ Wallace C. Sabine, Harvard Univer _ 
sity Press, pp. 207-209; also The Brickbuilder, January, 1914. 
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exceedingly careful supervision and faithful carry- 
ing out of instructions in order to insure its proper 
application in a way to produce efficient results. 

Other materials have frequently appeared on the 
market with fantastic and misleading claims to 
acoustical value. It is well to note that the only 
genuine basis on which such a claim can legitimately 
rest is the sound-absorbing quality, and that this 
depends not only on the degree of porosity, but also 
upon the fact that the pores must communicate with 
each other and be of approximately uniform size. 
In other words, it must have a structure much like 
a sponge of very fine texture. 

Probably the most popular material for office 
quieting is hair felt.* If such a felt is made of per- 
fectly clean, pure cattle hair, well matted, it is odor- 
less, permanent and efficient. Nor is it inflammable 
as are vegetable fibers. In thickness, it should be 
normally 1 inch. There is no advantage to be gained 
by using a greater thickness, as this would increase 
the absorption only for the lower pitches which are 
seldom a factor in acoustical problems. For the 
sake of appearance, the felt must be concealed from 
view by a covering of some sort of fabric which will 
not reflect sound striking it, and which will har- 
monize with the architectural features, the deco- 
ration and the furnishings of the room. For in- 
stance, in a lofty banking room, with ornamental 
plaster ceiling and stone walls, a beautiful effect 
can be obtained by hanging pads of felt against the 
walls with tapestries over them. 

In the average bank or business office, however, 
the spaces which are most in need of quieting treat- 
ment are those devoted to typewriters, addresso- 
graphs, adding machines, telegraph instruments, 
and other noise-producing devices, or those in 
which a great degree of quiet is essential, such as 
telephone switchboard and conference rooms. These 
are usually situated on floors with height not greatly 
over 12 feet and little wall space, so that the ceiling 
is clearly indicated as the necessary location for the 
quieting treatment. The felt can readily be applied 
to the ceiling, but a difficulty arises in deciding upon 
an efficient covering. If muslin or canvas is stretched 
over the felt and then painted to simulate a plaster 
surface, the membrane loses its porosity and be- 
comes stiff and reflects a large proportion of the 
short wave lengths or high pitched sounds which are 
characteristic of office noises. The heavier the cloth 
and the paint the greater is the reduction in effi- 
ciency. This effect is not as marked for the sound of 
the voice, but the click of a typewriter or adding 
machine is reflected with almost undiminished in- 
tensity. On the other hand, if the muslin is not 
painted, but dyed to the desired color, then the po- 
rosity and absorption are left unimpaired, but the 
surface soils rapidly on account of the constant cir- 
culation of dust-laden air through it, and soon be- 
comes unsightly. 

Recently a membrane has appeared which solves 
the difficulty. The painted cloth was satisfactory for 
all but high pitched sounds; by the simple device of 
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perforating the cloth with holes suitably sized and 
spaced, the penetrability of the membrane for these 
sounds is restored and the absorbing power of the 
treatment is as great as with uncovered felt. Such 
a membrane can be painted with any kind of paint 
without impairing its efficiency as long as the holes 
are not filmed over. Such-a ceiling, of course, shows 
a pattern composed of rows of small polka dots, but 
the effect is not unpleasing, and the light reflection 
is not greatly diminished. It is, at the present time, 
the most satisfactory solution of the problem as far 
as treating noisy offices is concerned, and has been 
adopted for extensive use in the new buildings of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, New York, of the Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland, and other large institutions. 

A word should be said regarding the layout of 
offices with regard to the acoustical problem. In 
general, a large open floor is preferable as a work- 
ing space rather than a number of small offices sep- 
arated by partitions. Not only are the ventilation 
and the accessibility of such an arrangement better, 
but the space is much more readily quieted by the 
ceiling treatment than in a small office where the 
ceiling forms a smaller proportion of the total in- 
terior surface. Noise-producing instruments should, 
as far as possible, be segregated and isolated in de- 
partments by themselves in order to reduce the ex- 
pense of installing quieting treatment. There is no 
objection, however, to scattered machines on an 
open floor, provided the ceiling has received treat- 
ment as a whole, but this, of course, is not as eco- 
nomical an arrangement. Single machines, in small 
offices, should be of the so-called noiseless variety. 

Individual offices and conference rooms may 
either be divided off by solid tile and plaster par- 
titions or by wood and glass extending upward all 
or part of the distance to the ceiling. Such rooms 
with walls of the full height are treated as individual 
units; those whose partitions do not reach the ceil- 
ing must be considered in their relation to contig- 
uous Offices or floor spaces. If the distance between 
the tops of the partitions and the ceiling is much 
greater than 1 foot, there can be little isolation, as 
sounds will carry in a direct air path over the tops 
of the partitions, regardless of the nature of the 
ceiling. With only a small gap near the ceiling, how- 
ever, and with absorptive treatment on the ceiling, 
little sound will pass over, and a considerable de- 
gree of privacy will be established. Such an arrange- 
ment is often desirable on account of the superiority 
of ventilation over che fully enclosed office. 

It is manifestly impossible in a short article to do 
more than outline the general problems of bank and 
office noise and the ways in which they are met. 
Similar problems exist in hospitals, restaurants, in- 
door gymnasiums, swimming pools, shooting ranges, 
bowling alleys, and the like. Often there are com- 
plications, such as sound transmitted through walls 
or floors. Like all technical problems, the various 
cases which arise must be the subject of expert study 
in order to arrive at their adequate solutions. 


* “Collected Papers on Acoustics,” pp. 157-161. 


The Fifty-Sixth Convention of the A.LA. 


MAY 16, 17 AND 18, 1923, WASHINGTON 


of the progressive spirit and growing influence 

of architects. The Institute may well feel 
proud of the success which has attended its efforts 
to secure a wider representation of American archi- 
tects in its membership. The new members secured 
in 1922 totaled 271, making a membership of 2,714 
at the opening of the convention. The quota of dele- 
gates to membership was reduced last year 50 per 
cent, so that the conventions would not become un- 
wieldy, and with this reduction there was an at- 
tendance of delegates and members totaling 244. 
By action of this convention this reduced represen- 
tation has been made permanent. 

The work of linking the members of the Institute 
together has been furthered by holding meetings of 
the board during the past year in different sections 
of the country, and with the directors elected this 
year the recently inaugurated plan of regional dis- 
tribution of directors has been completed. This will 
tend to encourage the holding of smaller regional 
conventions where local problems can be discussed 
fully and their nature brought to the Institute at 
large through the attendance of the board. Such a 
regional meeting was recently held at Charleston, 
in which delegates from four of the southern chap- 
ters participated. 

It will perhaps surprise no one to hear that the 
subject of competitions was of major importance in 
the convention, because it is always discussed where 
architects gather. A step has now been taken, how- 
ever, which may eventually settle this moot topic. 
The conflicting and varied state and municipal reg- 
ulations governing competitions have become ap- 
parent, and it is realized that the Institute cannot 
effectively lay down principles for the guidance of 
its members that will be fair to them in considera- 
tion of the many architects who are not obligated to 
follow Institute procedure, when legal procedure re- 
garding competitions is so far from being standard. 
The note of progress in this convention was there- 
fore the beginning of an attempt to frame a law 
governing competitions that it is hoped will be 
adopted by the various state and municipal govern- 
ments. This naturally entails a large amount of 
study, and it presents an opportunity of giving 
serious consideration to the various proposals that 
have been made by several chapters from time to 
time in the past. The Institute has been successful 
in the legislative work it has undertaken with regard 
to architects’ registration, and success in standard- 
izing competition procedure will go a long way in 
removing the difficulties which many architects 
honestly enough find in the way of their becoming 
Institute members. 

In compliance with the trend of the hour the In- 
stitute is giving attention to industrial relations. 


sik convention at Washington gave evidence 
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Architects generally have come to realize that their 
traditional policy of aloofness in the differences be- 
tween employers and employes is not constructive, 
and that because of their neutral, professional posi- 
tion they are in a position to lend help and advice to 
a situation that calls for clear thinking and honest, 
man-to-man dealing. Results of architects’ active 
interest in industrial relations are already evidenced 
by active movements to recruit apprentices to the 
building trades on a permanent basis in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and some of the cities of the 
Pacific coast. This work is being carried out by local 
groups, chiefly organized under the principles of the 
Building Congress, in which representatives of all 
the elements of the building industry, including 
labor, come together on an equal footing. These 
groups are serving to dispel the distrust and sus- 
picion that have too long retarded the industry, and 
their success should stimulate architects in other 
cities to meet their local problems in a similar 
manner. 

In this same field is the National Board of Juris- 
dictional Awards, for which the Institute was largely 
responsible. There has persisted a feeling in parts of 
the country where open shop conditions prevail that 
the Institute exceeded its authority in requiring 
architects in writing specifications to be governed 
by the board’s decisions with regard to the sub- 
divisions of contracts. Repeated interpretations that 
the decisions were effective only in territories where 
building operations are carried on under agreements 
between organized employers and labor unions were 
not sufficient, and now, largely at the insistence of 
southern California, a statement to this effect has 
been definitely adopted as governing members of 
the Institute. Ernest J. Russell, who has so well 
served the Institute as its representative on the 
board and also as the president of the jurisdictional 
board, tendered his resignation at the convention. 
Mr. Russell was accorded hearty thanks for his long 
and untiring efforts, and it is sincerely hoped that a 
man of similar tact and good judgment will be found 
to carry on the work he has so ably established. 

The work of the Structural Service Committee, 
which has been expanding rapidly during the few 
years of its existence, has demonstrated the need for 
such service as it renders architects. A year ago the 
Producers’ Section was inaugurated, by which such 
manufacturers of building materials as desired 
might co-operate with the committee and receive 
its advice with regard to their advertising and other 
sales efforts directed to the architect. 

The Committee on the Preservation of Historic 
Monuments reported the successful restoration of a 
small portion of the Fine Arts Building of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition in Chicago. During the conven- 
tion news was received that the South Park Com- 
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missioners, of Chicago, had decided in favor of re- 
storing the entire building, and thus the efforts of 
the Chicago chapter, in which George Maher has 
taken so long an active part, have been rewarded. 
It is hoped that the restoration will be worthy of the 
efforts of those who have saved the building. 

Preliminary steps were taken at this convention 
looking to the restoration of the “Octagon,” the 
Institute’s headquarters, and for the development 
of the property to provide an assembly hall and ex- 
hibition gallery large enough for Institute and simi- 
lar society purposes in Washington. Plans are being 
carefully developed, and the opportunity for criti- 
cism and suggestions will be open to every Institute 
member before they are accepted. Final action on 
the scheme is deferred till the 1924 convention. 

During the discussion of the ““Octagon”’ problem 
announcement was made of the gift to the Institute 
of $5,000 by the Associated Architects of Los Angeles 
for the restoration and furnishing of the drawing 
room. This will make possible the restoration of the 
room to be made adequately and to reflect again the 
dignity it possessed when the house was temporarily 
the official residence of President Madison. The 
Associated Architects of Los Angeles, it is interest- 
ing to note, is a group of Institute members who 
have formed a working agreement to design the 
public buildings of Los Angeles and thus give to the 
city the benefit of the best architectural advice. 
Profits resulting from their commissions are applied 
to educational or other works to advance the cause 
of architecture. 

The officers of the Institute elected for 1924 are: 
President, William B. Faville, San Francisco. 
First Vice-president, N. Max Dunning, Chicago. 
Second Vice-president, William Stanley Parker, 

Boston. 
Secretary, Edwin H. Brown, Minneapolis. 
Treasurer, D. Everett Waid, New York. 

Directors for the third, fifth and eighth regional 

districts, respectively, are: 

Clarence C. Zantzinger, Philadelphia. 

C. Herrick Hammond, Chicago... 

William E. Fisher, Denver. 

The closing event of the convention was the ban- 
quet and pageant at the Lincoln Memorial in con- 
nection with the presentation of the gold medal to 
Henry Bacon, F.A.I.A. Never in the history of 
the Institute, and perhaps never in the entire his- 
tory of American art, was there a more impressive 
or inspiring occasion. The Lincoln Memorial has 
within the few short years of its existence become a 
shrine of American patriotism, and it was highly 
fitting that on its broad steps and terraces the trib- 
ute of his fellow architects and the tribute of the 
American people, represented by the president of 
the nation, should be given the author of its design. 
It is without any reservation the noblest monument 
of modern times, and it was a truly noble outpour- 
ing of affection and praise that the gathering of 500 
architects, sculptors, painters and other representa- 
tives of the arts paid Mr. Bacon. 
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The banquet washeldin a large, gayly lighted tent 
spread at the eastern end of the lagoon in front of 
the memorial. Special robes of blue, orange, green, 
light and dark red were supplied to the guests, those 
at each table being of the same color. Gorgeous ban- 
ners representing the various Institute chapters, 
architectural schools and clubs were grouped at the 
ends of the tables. During the dinner the changing 
lights of closing dusk brought out the majesty and 
beauty of the memorial in the distance. At the close 
of the banquet an exceedingly gracious tribute was 
paid Mr. Bacon in the address by Royal Cortissoz. 

Upon a signal that President Harding had reached 
the memorial the progress of the pageant was be- 
gun. The president of the Institute with the dis- 
tinguished guests, Mr. Bacon, and his collaborators 
on the memorial, Daniel Chester French and Jules 
Guerin, boarded the barge of honor moored before 
the banquet tent. This simulated a Roman galley, 
with a huge red sail displaying the Institute seal, 
and on its deck a pedestal held burning green fire. 
To the slow cadence of ceremonial music by the 
Marine Band on the deck, the barge was drawn the 
length of the great lagoon, and there followed on 
either bank the robed guests with a brilliant banner 
marking every 20 feet or so. As the memorial was 
approached and those at the heads of the columns 
began mounting the steps leading to the memorial, 
the splendor and beauty of ancient Greece seemed 
to live again. Lights playing across the front of the 
memorial caught the brilliant robes and banners; 
the foreground was an intense black, and the huge 
seated figure of Lincoln stood out dark against a 
purple light which illumined the recesses of the 
great structure. The immense scale of the memorial 
was made evident when the figures of President 
Harding and Chief Justice Taft appeared between 
two of the columns as they started down the steps 
to meet the approaching barge. The majesty of the 
setting and the beauty of the brilliant, radiant colors 
against the deep shadows of the evening can best be 
conveyed by liking them to Walcott’s water colors 
of ancient Roman festivals. The president and 
Chief Justice Taft occupied a box on the third tier of 
steps, and behind them and at either side were 
massed the banners. The guests were arranged in 
two large groups on the terrace immediately below. 
The president of the Institute introduced Chief 
Justice Taft who in turn introduced President Hard- 
ing. The president expressed the gratitude of the 
people for the efforts of Mr. Bacon and his collabora- 
tors in producing the memorial, and after gracious 
compliments to Mr. Bacon presented him with the 
gold medal. Mr. Bacon responded in a brief and 
simple manner, and thus was brought to a close an 
event that was inspiring to all who witnessed it. As 
a signal honor to Mr. Bacon it will be warmly cher- 
ished by him, but it marks no less a distinction to 
the entire profession, and architects may justly feel 
the thrill of accomplishment and the utmost in pub- 
lic recognition which the presence of the chief execu- 
tive of the nation bestowed upon their work. 


“Written to Help You 


RCHITECTS are invited to write for the 

new book “Medusa Products” covering in 

one volume the application and uses of Medusa 

White Cement, Medusa Waterproofing, and 
Medusa Waterproofed Gray Cement. 

Each important use of our products is discussed separ- 


ately, with full explanations, detailed specifications and 
a wealth of interesting illustrative data. 


The entire book has been planned for the convenience 
of the Architectural profession, and will, we believe, prove 
a real service wherever used. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 
Department F Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Medusa Stainless White Cement (Plain and Water- 
prooyed); Medusa Gray Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa 
Waterproofing (Powder or Paste); and Medusa Cement Paint. 
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Make blueprints direct from these drawings 


This unusual detail folio took our Engineering Department more than a year to 
prepare. Nothing quite like it has ever been offered by any manufacturer. Con- 
tains information hitherto unavailable to architects. Gives complete facts instantly 
in technical form for plans, specifications and detail drawings. As the detail draw- 
ings in the book cover practically every elevator door installation problem, many 
architects are now making blueprints directly from it, thus saving time and labor. 
This detail folio will be sent without cost or obligation. Just drop us a line. 


R-W “IDEAL” Elevator Door Hardware 


R-W Elevator Door Hardware is rapidly becoming stand- 
ard where the highest grade equipment is desired. The 
automatic action of the door controller and check pre- 
vents about 85 per cent of the usual accidents. Closing 
power on top of bar insures smooth, continuous, positive 
action. The silent operation and large factor of safety of 
R-W ‘Ideal’? has led to its installation in many of the 
country’s leading buildings. 


Complete catalog on request. When writing ask for F-21. 
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